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Dear Readers, 

With this issue, the Competition Master entqrs the 
thirteenth year in your service. As we look at the old files 
today, it is gratifying to find that we have bqgn able to do 
something in the direction of making your favouRte^urnal 
more presentable and useful to you. _ T\ • 

Recently, we have received a number of lettersap^laud- 
ing the new look The Competition Master has lately acquired. 
You will be glad to know that its production is now fully 
automated—except of course the writing and editing part of it. 

You will be glad to know that the Competition Master is 
now mechanically typeset on a Monotype composing machine 
which means brand new type every time. The printing is 
done on the best automatic machines. (We hope our printer 
does not tarry over this...he may feel tempted to put up his 
rates once again). 

But while telling you all this, we are also acutely cons¬ 
cious of the leeway we have yet to make. It is not yet by 
any means the sort of publication which it is our desire to 
place in your hands every month. But you may be sure we 
are doing everything to improve it further, both in looks as 
well as in content. 

We place a high value on the confidence you repose In 
the Competition Master as your best help-mate in introducing 
you to a bright future, and would do ell we can to justify 
that confidence. 

You have our best wishes, 


Yours sincerely 




Editorial Note 

A Cause for Agitation 


B efore long, we shall again be hearing the din 
of elections in several states. While the 
ruling party at the Centre is yet thinking of ways 
tp fulfil its election-eve pledges, or of the best 
ways to wriggle out of them, pthcr parties have 
completed the compilation of post-mortem 
reports on their poor showing at the hustings 
last time. Wiser after the event, each one of 
them has been trying to spruce up its image in. 
the public eye, and pondering over new ways to 
augment its strength. The Communist parties 
are reported to have been toying with the idea of 
coming closer. The Socialists have gone a step 
further and got busy papering up the years-old 
cracks in their ranks. The Swatantra Party 
has come out with a brand new nine-point 
programme? The Jana Sangb appears to have 
drawn up a list of causes to espouse through 
agitations. .During recent months, party- 
members .Jw^’e taken to the streets on at least 
two".ifsucs alternately—the Government’s 
policy? orjack of policy on fiangla Desh, and 
the growing burden of taxes. This month it was 
due to take up Bangla Desh again. 


As long as slogan-mongering remains 
legal tender in Indian politics and political ex¬ 
pediency rather than genuine commitment rules 
supreme, party organizers need never hold their 
tire for want of popular causes to espouse. 
Anything from the location of a steel plant to 
the carving of yet another state can come handy. 
In this sort of political climate, it is rather sur¬ 
prising that there are no takers for a cause which 
is*. really genuine and worthwhile. 


Going back in time a little, people would 
remember that on the eve of the country-wide 
elections held in February and March this year, 
parties of the right, centre and left vied with each 
other in their concern for the poor and the 
under-privileged masses. All of them swore by 
more or less radical economic reform. The 
ruling Congress raised the slogan of 
Garibl Hatao and carried the day. But having 
found no way of performing that sort of magic, 
it appears to have settled since for the converse 
proposition i.e., Amiri Bhagao. While others on 
the political stage look on in a state of help¬ 
lessness, the goal of a socialistic {Pattern of 
society appears to be receding farther and far- 
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Much din and dust has been raised i ft the 
parliament and outside over how much we are 
paying to maintain our socialist ministers in the 
approved style. Starting from Guindy, our 
newspapers have published detailed reports on 
the areas covered by Raj Bhawans and the style 
in which they are maintained. Readers have 
more than once been regaled with stories of 
weddings the splendour of which has surpassed 
any of the princely extravaganzas when Indian 
states had not lost their identity. Yet neither 
the Communists, nor the Socialists, nor the Jana 
Sangh have been sufficiently outraged at this 
vulgar display of wealth by the neo-rich—the 
most brazen-faced mockery of our professions 
of and concern for democratic socialism. 

If there is one starting point from where the 
virus of corruption is spreading in the country," 
it is the lust for luxurious living displayed hy 
the leading lights of democratic socialism—the' 
new princely order that is rising on the ashc$ Qf 
the old. All of us are seeing it rearing its ugly 
head, but look on in fascinated immobility. 
Is there any reason why the hypocrites 
perpetrating this colossal hoax on the people 
should 'not be exposed and emphatically warned 
that they will henceforth be judged by'the# ! 
actions rather than by their words? Have not 
these pseudo-socialists to be reminded of the 
norms of living laid down by the Father of the< 
Nation for those occupying high public office? 

If ever there was a worthwhile cause call¬ 
ing for a popular agitation, it is thisP Let 
these diehards of democratic socialism be hoist 
with their own petard. Let cant and' hypo¬ 
crisy be ruthlessly exposed. Till that is done, 
public office in this country will remain the 
happy hunting ground of self-seekers and win 
continue to repel those imbued with the spirit of 
service in the real sense of the word. Till that 
is done, elections in India will remain a rich 
man’s game and democracy will remain a 
farce. If we are serious about taking the 
country along the road to democratic socia¬ 
lism, a relentless crusade has to be launched to 
expose and weed out the arm-chair brand of 
socialists so that men really dedicated to the 
ideal can come forward and begin the' task of 
economic reform in right earnest. Will any of 
^“^.paftiggl^e up the challenge? 
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Indian Diplomats in Dacca 
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Maintenance of Internal 
Security BiU 

Cauvery Waters Dispute 

Parliament and Fundamental 
Rights 

Role of Foreign Money in 
Indian Politics 

Socialist Unity 

Natalites Disintegrating 


Indian Diplomats in Dacca 

An offshoot of the trouble 
in Bangla Desh has been the 
virtual imprisonment of the staff 
members of India’s Deputy 
High Commission in Dacca. 
The office had been functioning 
up to April 24 when Pakistan 
decided to wind up its establish¬ 
ment in Calcutta and called upon 
India to do likewise in Dacca. 
Since then, efforts have been 
going on for the repatriation 
of the staff. The main hurdle 
which blocked these efforts 
for a considerable time was 
Pakistan’s insistence on its own 
nominee interviewing the East 
Bengali diplomats who had 
switched their loyalty to Bangla 
Desh. Pakistan also main¬ 
tained that it was India's res¬ 
ponsibility to arrange these 
meetings. But India took the 
position that it could not force 
the former Pakistani diplomats 
to meet Mr. Mehdi Masud 
who had been nominated by 
Pakistan to succeed its former 
Deputy High Commissioner, 
Mr. Hossain Ali. 

Some time ago, at the instance 
of Pakistan, the Swiss had 
agreed to lend their good offices 
for resolving the deadlock. 
Agreement had been reached 
that at the proposed talks Mr. 
Masud was to have with the 
Bangla diplomats, a Swiss 
representative would be present. 
But subsequently, Pakistan 
wriggled out of the commitment. 

In the second week of June, 
India wrote to U.N. Secretary 
General U Thant complaining 
about the harsh restrictions 
imposed by Pakistan on Indian 


diplomats in Dacca and asked 
him to use his good offices tp 
expedite their repatriation. 
Bringing U Thant into the picture 
revived Pakistan’s interest m 
the original Swiss move. The 
Swiss renewed their initiative 
in the third week of June, and a 
new arrangement was worked 
out and approved by Pakistan. 
According to this arrange¬ 
ment, a Swiss representative 
was to interview in the presence 
of Indian and Pakistani repre¬ 
sentatives *t h o*s t- diplomats 
who had switched their loyalty 
to Bangla Desh. A set ques¬ 
tionnaire was also agreedjjppn. 

On July 9, it was reported 
that the modalities of ascertain¬ 
ing the wishes of 70 East Bengali 
diplomats who had switched 
their allegiance to the Govern¬ 
ment of Bangla Desh had been 
finalised to the satisfaction 
of Islamabad, although no date 
had been fixed for the interviews. 

The Indian Mission in Dacca 
headed by Mr. K.C. Sen-Gupta 
has a total staff of over 130. 
After the wishes of diplomats 
hailing from Bangla Desh have 
been ascertained by Pakistan, 
the actual repatriation of the 
diplomats would begin. The 
Soviet Union and Iran have* 
already offered to airlift them to • 
their respective countries. 


U.S. Arms Aid to Pakistan 

The reported decision of the 
U.S.A. to supply arms worth 35 
million dollars to Pakistan 
under personal orders of Presi¬ 
dent Nixon was the subject of 
a call-attention notice in the 
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Lok Sabha on July 12. Speak¬ 
ing on the motion Mr. G.P. 
Yadav (Jana Sangh) pointed 
out that arms worth SS million 
dollars had already been supp¬ 
lied to Pakistan by the U.S.A. 
and fresh military assistance of 
the order of 5.25 million dollars 
had been announced to be made 
available to that country in the 
1972 fiscal year. The member 
described U.S. arms supply 
t» Pakistan as an intervention in 
the Indian sub-continen.t 
comparable to imperialist inter¬ 
ference in Korea and Vietnam. 
Mr. Yadav also quoted a state¬ 
ment said to have been made by 
Senator Tunney that American 
grain-ships were being used for 
ferrying troops to Bangla Desh. 
Opposition members speaking 
on the motion demanded re¬ 
call of the Indian*Ambassador in 
Washington, and suggested that 
India shoula reAisfc ti> accept aid 
from* the United States. 

• Replying’to the debate, the 
Minister tor External Affairs, 
Mr. Swaran Singh, said that in 
1954 the U.S.A. had supplied to 
Pakistan tanks which could be 
used only against India in the 
Gangetic plains. He said, 
‘We know these arms were supp¬ 
lied to Pakistan against us and 
the same policy continues today.’ 
According to Mr. Swaran Singh's 
estimate, between 1954 and 
1965, military assistance worth 
nearly 2 billion dollars had 
reached Pakistan from the United 
States. Even after 1965, 
this assistance had been con¬ 
tinuing. The Minister said that 
he shared the members* con¬ 
cern over the new develop¬ 
ments. It was a matter of great 
concern to India, particularly 
when other countries had stop¬ 
ped the flow of arms to Pakistan. 
But the Minister turned down the 
suggestions put forward by the 
Opposition. 

In the course of the dis¬ 
cussion in the Lok Sabha, it was 
learnt that India had sent a 
written protest to the U.S.A. 
on June 27 drawing attention 
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to the near-war situation on the 
sub-continent, the dangers posed 
by Pakistan’s actions in Bangla 
Dcsh and by the influx of refu¬ 
gees into India. The U.S.A. 
had also been told of the dange¬ 
rous implications of the con¬ 
tinued flow of American arms 
into Pakistan and of the serious 
view which India takes of the 
matter. 


Maintenance of Internal Secu¬ 
rity Bill 

(See also New Preventive 
Detention Ordinance on page 
689 in the June 1971 issue of CM) 

The Maintenance of Inter¬ 
nal Security Bill which replaces 
the Maintenance of Internal 
Security Ordinance promul¬ 
gated by the President on 
May 7 this year had a stormy 
passage through Parliament 
in the latter half of June this 
year. The Opposition parties 
vehemently criticised it, des¬ 
cribing it as a “Draconian 
measure” and “a black bill”. 
They tried their best to prevent 
or at least delay the passage of 
the 18-clause bill which restores 
to the Government powers of 
preventive detention all over the 
country. The main arguments 
advanced by the Opposition 
were that the massive victory 
gained by the ruling party had 
gone to its head and it had 
become intolerant of political 
opposition. It was arming itself 
to strangulate the rising move¬ 
ments among peasants and 
workers for better living. 

Replying to the debate, 
Mr. K.C. Pant, Minister of 
State for Home Affairs who was 
piloting the bill justified the need 
for a Central law on the sub¬ 
ject on the ground that the law 
may be needed in some states 
which otherwise may not be in a 
position to pass such a measure. 
Mr. Pant assured the House that 
Parliament would have an 
opportunity to review the work¬ 
ing of the law every year because 
it would be presented with statis¬ 


tical information on its working 
annually. Besides, the Go¬ 
vernment proposed allowing a 
full debate on the measure every 
two years. Mr. Pant re¬ 
jected the suggestion of making 
the right of representation by 
counsel and cross-examination 
available to detenus under the 
law when the grounds for their 
detention were examined by 
Advisory Boards, because that 
might involve revelation of secret 
sources of information and facts. 

The Bill was passed by the 
Lok Sabha on June 18 and by 
the Rajya Sabha a week later. 

Cauvery Waters Dispute 

The Cauvery , one of the 
main rivers in Mysore, origina¬ 
tes in the Western Ghats and 
flows into the Bay of Bengal 
via Mysore and Tamil Nadu. 
Both states are anxious to uti¬ 
lise the waters of the river to 
the maximum for irrigation pur¬ 
poses. But such use is governed 
by agreements dating back from 
1892 between Mysore and the 
erstwhile state of Madras. 
In terms of the earliest of these 
agreements, Mysore has to 
obtain the concurrence of 
Madras before it can divert the 
waters of the tributaries of the 
river to its own use. Cauvery 
has two major tributaries— 
Hemavathi and Kabini on which 
Mysore has been planning to 
construct irrigation projects. 
Three years ago, it referred to 
the Centre a plan to construct 
a project on the Hemavathi at 
a cost of Rs. 40 crores. The 
Centre never gave necessary 
clearance, but recently the state 
took up the construction of the 
project. Tamil Nadu has raised 
objection that what Mysore is 
doing contravenes an agreement 
arrived at between Mysore and 
Madras in 1924 and will affect 
the fertility of Tamil Nadu’s 
rice-bowl in the Thanjavur 
district in the Cauvery delta. 

On June 15, an all-party 
meeting held in Madras con- 
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demned the Centre for not pre- 
venting Mysore from proceeding 
with the construction of the 
llemavathi and other projects. 
The meeting decided to hold 
state-wide' protest demonstra¬ 
tions, on June 27. This provoked 
a counter-a g i t a t i o n in 
Bangalore. On July 3, two 
Tamil Nadu Ministers met Dr. 
K.L. Rao, the Union Minister 
for Irrigation and Power to press 
their case against Mysore. 
The Ministers demanded imme¬ 
diate appointment of a three- 
man tribunal as provided under 
the Inter-State Waters Disputes 
Act of 1956 to go into the matter. 

The Centre is, however, 
reluctant to do anything to 
alienate Mysore where elections 
to the State Assembly are in 
the offing. On July 8, the 
Tamil Nadu Assembly unani¬ 
mously adopted a resolution 
urging the Centre to constitute 
the proposed tribunal and ask¬ 
ing it to instruct Mysore not 
to proceed with the construction 
of several reservoir projects it 
had planned on the tributaries 
of the Cauvery. 

A few days later, the matter 
came up for discussion in the 
Lok Sabha. In the course of 
the discussion, Dr. K.L. Rao 
disclosed that Mysore, Kerala 
and Tamil Nadu had each put 
forward a claim to the waters 
of the Cauvery. While Tamil 
Nadu and Kerala wanted the 
issue settled by reference to a 
Tribunal under the Inter-State 
Waters Disputes Act of 1956, 
the Mysore Government held 
that the projects it proposed to 
construct did not involve any 
inter-Statc dispute. Dr. Rao 
said that in the absence of an 
elected government in Mysore, 
it was difficult to bring the nego¬ 
tiations to a final stage. Later 
it was learnt that Dr. Rao 
proposed convening tripartite 
talks among M.P.’s from the 
states concerned to find a solu¬ 
tion. Mr. Karunanidhi, the 
Chief Minister of Tamil Nadu 
described Dr. Rao’s step as 


“a device to gain time." Mr. 
Dharma Vira, the Governor 
of Mysore, suggested that the 
dispute be referred to technical 
experts of the state concerned, 
rather than being left to be 
decided by politicians. 


Parliament and Fundamental 
Rights 

On July 15, the Union 
Cabinet was reported to have 
drawn up a time table accord¬ 
ing to which Parliament was to 
have passed by August 12 a bill 
seeking to give it the authority to 
amend Fundamental Rights. 
(The Supreme Court, in a verdict 
it delivered on February 27, 
1967 in I.C. Golak Nath and 
others V. State had debarred 
Parliament from doing any¬ 
thing to take away or abridge 
t h e fundamental rights en¬ 
shrined in Part III of the Consti¬ 
tution). This decision of the 
Cabinet set the seal of approval 
on a scheme submitted to Mrs. 
Indira Gandhi under the sig¬ 
natures of 210 Ruling Congress 
M.P.’s on July 13. The scheme 
called for a comprehensive bill 
to amend the Indian Consti¬ 
tution to be brought forward 
"in this very session of Parlia¬ 
ment. This will convince our 
people that we mean business, 
that we stand by our election 
pledges and we shall not let 
people’s enthusiasm change into 
frustration." The memorandum 
called for the following changes: 

(0 Amendment of Article 
368 to modify the procedure for 
amending the Constitution. 
07) Deletion of Article 31(2) 
so that the obligation to pay 
compensation for acquiring 
property is done away with. 
(iii) Insertion of two new Arti¬ 
cles to the effect that (a) no law 
passed by any legislature is 
called in question before the 
Supreme Court or any other 
Court on the ground that it 
contravenes other constitutional 
provisions; and ( b ) that no law 
passed by a legislature for 


implementing t h e Directive 
Principles of the Constitution 
or initiating any step, social or 
economic, for building a socia¬ 
listic order, based on principles 
of economic and social equality 
and justice, shall be deemed 
to be void on the ground that 
it is inconsistent with or takes 
away front or abridges some of 
the fundamental rights. 

The Memorandum also 
called for amendment in the 
Preamble of the Constitution, 
changing the description of 
India from being a “Sovereign 
Democratic Republic” to a 
“Sovereign SoJialist Republic”. 
Another constitutional amend¬ 
ment suggested was to make it 
obligatory for the Govern¬ 
ment to report to the President 
each year on ..the implementa¬ 
tion of the Directive Principles 
laid down , in the Constitution. 

In case the proposed legis¬ 
lation gets through, it will pave 
the way for constitutional 
changes dealing with the aboli¬ 
tion of privy purses and privile¬ 
ges and concept of compensa¬ 
tion for property acquired by 
the state. These are likely to 
come as an amendment to Article 
31 in which the word ‘compensa¬ 
tion’ may be replaced by “amount 
so that Courts do not go into 
the adequacy of payment for 
property that is acquired by 
the state.” 

In J une this year, two eminent 
public men sounded notes of 
warning against the Parliament 
being armed with the power to 
interfere with fundamental 
rights. Pt. Hriday Nath 
Kunzru, speaking in Poona 
on June 12, suggested prior 
approval by three-fourths of 
the State legislatures for any 
such amendment. Mr. N.A. 
Palkhivala, the eminent jurist, 
speaking in Bangalore on June 
23, said that the Government’s 
decision to enable Parliament 
to abridge or abrogate any of the 
fundamental rights would in rea¬ 
lity sound the death-knell of the 
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sanctity of fundamental rights. 
Mr. Palkhivala said “Property 
has become a dirty word today, 
and liberty may become a dirty 
word tomorrow.” 

Role of Foreign Money in 
Indian Politics 

On the eve of the general 
elections held in 1967, the 
Opposition parties had demanded 
an enquiry into the role played 
by foreign money in Indian 
politics. Thereafter, the 
C.B.I. conducted 4 probe into 
the matter. The findings 
were, however, not made public. 
But in May 1969, Mr. Y.B. 
Chavan, who happened to be 
the Union Home Minister at 
that time, promised to bring 
forward legislation to curb the 
role of foreign rfioney in India. 

In the latter, half .of June this 
year,, the Minister for Parlia¬ 
mentary Affairs, Mr. Raj Baha¬ 
dur circulated to various parties 
in Parliament for their comments 
the outlines of a bill to be 
brought before the Parliament 
on the subject. 

The proposed bill seeks to 
ban (i) any contribution or 
donation or other assistance in 
cash from a foreign source, 
whether in Indian or foreign 
currency; and (//) foreign hospi¬ 
tality including offer of free and 
concessional passage, free 
board, lodging, transport or 
m e d i c a 1 aid. Recipients 
covered by the proposed con¬ 
trols will be legislators, political 
parties and their office-bearers, 
government employees, journa- 
lists, newspaper proprietors, 
candidates in elections etc. 

The re-action of the Oppo¬ 
sition party leaders to the pro¬ 
posals was that they represented 
no more than a half-hearted 
move. Commenting on them, 
Mr. A t a 1 Bihari Vajpayee 
of the Jana S a n g h said, 
“As things stand today, 
foreign agencies are able to 
function in India with 
immunity, corrupting and corro¬ 


ding Indian politics, politicians 
and p o 1 i-t i c a I institutions. 
There are parties whose allegi¬ 
ance and links with foreign 
Powers is an open secret and 
whose finances are almost 
entirely derived from foreign 
sources. Foreign embassies in 
New Delhi often act as the 
main pipeline through which 
these finances are supplied. 
Advertising, printing of embassy 
material, free supply of priced 
political literature whose sale 
proceeds are not recovered from 
the recipients—these are only a 
few of the devices used to dis¬ 
burse money. The enormous 
rupee reserves kept by a number 
of foreign countries in India is 
another major source of political 
corruption.” 

Socialist Unity 

On June 20, leaders of the 
Praja Socialist Party and the 
Samyukta Socialist Party 
signed in New Delhi a 
declaration recording the unani¬ 
mous decision of the national 
executives of the two parties to 
come together as a “major 
first step towards consolidation 
of democratic socialist forces 
in the country.” The signato¬ 
ries included Mr. N.G. Goray, 
Chairman and M r. Prem Bhasin, 
General Secretary of the P.S.P., 
and Mr. Karpuri Thakur, 
Chairman and Mr. George 
Fernandes, General Secretary 
of the S.S.P. 

The declaration envisaged 
the formation of a national 
ad hoc committee made up of 
the national executive committees 
of the two parties. The ad hoc 
committee was authorised to 
appoint office-bearers and to 
set up ad hoc committees in the 
States. 

An SSP convention which 
met on June 27 ratified the 
merger agreement arrived 
at by the leaders of the two 
parties, which were to be for¬ 
mally united after the National 
Convention of the PSP (which 


was to have met at Bulandshahr 
on August 7 and 8 ) had ratified 
the merger draft. Tentatively, 
it had been decided that the new 
party would be launched on 
August 9—the date on which 
Mahatma Gandhi had 
started the Quit India movement 
in 1942. 


Naxalites Disintegrating 

According to a press report, 
the C.P.I. (Marxist-Leninist) 
is rapidly disintegrating in the 
face of growing ideological 
disputes within the party and 
t h e firm measures recently 
adopted by the police. 

For some time past, Radio 
Peking has been maintaining 
complete silence about the 
activities of the party which is 
badly split around many issues 
including its attitude towards 
Bangla Desh. There was a time 
when the party derived its 
strength from largely autono¬ 
mous decentralised units operat¬ 
ing within the framework of 
given guidelines. This organi¬ 
zational structure was parti¬ 
cularly beneficial for an 
action-oriented party but 
the same system has proved to 
be its undoing in the face of 
ideological differences and a 
strong offensive mounted by 
the forces of law and order. 

The party’s organs, a month¬ 
ly and a weekly, are seldom 
to be seen now. The number 
of violent incidents in Cal¬ 
cutta has been considerably 
reduced and the people, sick of 
the activities of violent ele¬ 
ments, have been coming for¬ 
ward to provide valuable in¬ 
formation to the police. 

A serious challenge to the 
top leadership of Charu Mazum- 
dar and Saroj Dutta is develop¬ 
ing in the Birbhum, Bankura and 
Purulia districts where Asim 
Chatterjee’, a former student- 
leader, has a large following. 
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WORLD 

Nixon’s China Visit 

A turning point in U.S. 
Policy in Asia appeared to have 
been reached when on July 16, 
in a telecast lasting one minute 
and a half. President Nixon 
announced that he would be 
visiting China some time before 
May 1972 to seek normali¬ 
sation of relations between the 
two countries. He disclosed 
that his National Security 
Adviser. Dr. Henry Kissinger, 
had paid a secret visit to Peking 
from July 9 to 12 when he had 
met Prime Minister Chou 
En-lai to prepare the way for 
the visit. 

The announcement created 
a stir all over the world, though 
it was by no means altogether 
sudden and unexpected. For 
some time both countries have 
been feeling their way towards 
more relaxed relations. The 
subject has been engaging Mr. 
Nixon’s attention ever since he 
assumed office. A series of 
pronouncements made between 
July 1969 and June 1971 relaxed 
restrictions on trade between the 
U.S.A. and China. On March 
15 this year, Nixon removed 
all travel restrictions on Ameri¬ 
cans wishing to visit China. 
In April 1971, an American 
table-tennis team toured China 
at an invitation from the latter. 
The U.S.A. has also thrown 
hints that it is ready to give 
up its opposition to China 
gaining entry into United 
Nations. 

This was the first concrete 
move towards normalising 
relations between the two 


antagonists who have officiary 
not been on speaking terms 
since 1949. The development 
was viewed with concern in 
Moscow because the prospect 
of China joining hands with one 
of the two super-powers tilts 
the balance against the other. 
Likewise, it did not leave Tai¬ 
wan exactly happy. 

New Initiative en 
Disarmament 

On June' 1$, Kfr. Anatoly 
Dobrynin, the Russian Ambassa¬ 
dor in Washington delivered to 
the White House a proposal 
from Russia suggesting a five- 
power Nuclear Disarmament 
Conference that would include 
Russia. Commenting on the 
proposal, American officials 
said, “We will study it and con¬ 
sult our allies about it. Mean¬ 
while, we continue to regard the 
progress at the Strategic Arms 
Limitation Talks as the best way 
to make meaningful progress.” 
(The talks were resumed in 
Helsinki on July 8. The two 
super-powers have agreed to 
concentrate this year on 
working out an agreement on 
limiting defensive nuclear missil¬ 
es, while at the same time agree¬ 
ing on “certain measures” to 
limit offensive systems). 

Simultaneously as the 
Russian Ambassador was 
contacting Washington, the 
Soviet Union was also getting 
into touch with France, Britain 
and China. The British reaction 
was favourable. In fact the 
British Foreign Secretary, Sir 
Alec-Douglas Home had already 
told the Commons that Britain 
would certainly wish to be repre- 
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sented at any such Conference, 
if it could be arranged. 

Verdict on Namibia 

It was in 1966 that the 
U.N. Security Council had voted 
in favour of ending the 
mandate given to South Africa 
by the League of Nations 50 
years ago on South West Africa 
which was at that time a West 
German colony. Ever since, 
the world body had been trying 
to have its resolution enforced, 
but without success. Some time 
ago, the Security Council had 
asked the World Court in the 
Hague for its opinion on the 
legal consequences of South 
Africa’s continued presence in 
South West Africa or Namibia. 

The World* Court, presi¬ 
ded over .by Sir Mohammad 
Zaffrullah Kh*an of Pakistan, 
gave* its advisory opinion on 
June 21. By 13 votes to 2, the 
Court ruled that it considered 
South Africa’s presence in Nami¬ 
bia illegal and that the former 
should withdraw from the terri¬ 
tory immediately. The two dis¬ 
senting votes were cast by Judges 
from Britain and France. The 
Court also expressed itself on 
the obligations of other states 
in the matter. By 11 votes to 
4, it advised the U.N. members 
that they were under an obliga¬ 
tion to recognise the illegality 
of South Africa's presence in 
Namibia, and the invalidity of 
its acts on behalf of or concern¬ 
ing that country. In dealing 
with South Africa, the Court 
asked the members to refrain 
from any acts implying recogni¬ 
tion of the legality of South 
Africa’s presence i n Namibia 
or lending support or assistance 
to such presence and adminis¬ 
tration. 

In the course of the hear¬ 
ing, twelve states including India 
submitted written reports to 
the Court. The U.N. Secre¬ 
tary General also sent documents. 
The South African Government 
raised objection to the parti- 
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cipation of Russian, Pakistani 
and Mexican Judges in the 
hearings, but the Court over¬ 
ruled the objection. 

Tragedy in Space 

The world had watched 
with admiration the progress 
of the three Soyuz -11 cosmo¬ 
nauts in the course of their 
record setting 24-day odyssey. 
Therefore, it was with a sense 
of deep shock that it received 
the sad news of their death on 
June 30. Their spacecraft 
Soyuz -11 had smoothly separa¬ 
ted from the space-laboratory 
Salyut and had a flawless 
landing in a pre-set area. But 
when a helicopter-borne recovery 
crew reached the touch-down 
spot and opened the hatch, it 
found Dobrovolsky, Volkov 
and Patsaycv strapped to their 
seats, but without any signs of 
life. 

This was the third major 
space tragedy, made all the more 
poignant as it came at the end of 
a triumphant, record-breaking 
journey. The deaths of the 
three Soyuz -11 cosmonauts 
brought to seven the number of 
men known to have died in 
pushing back the frontiers of 
space. 

The three men had been 
launched into space on June 6 
aboard Soyuz-\ 1. The next 
day they had caught up and 
docked with the much larger 
Salyut station which had been 
orbiting unmanned since 
April 19. In Salyut , they were 
engaged in testing a multi¬ 
purpose well-equipped research 
laboratory. Their experiments 
included growing plants in 
conditions of weightlessness, 
and two plants which sprouted 
in Salyut were actually shown on 
Moscow television. They had 
broken the old space endu¬ 
rance record of 17 days 16 hours 
and 59 minutes set in June 1970 
by fellow Russians Nikolayev 
and Sevastayanov in Soyuz-\ 
(U.S. spacemen have an endu¬ 


rance record of 13 days, 18 hours 
and 35 minutes set in 1965.) 
Their mission was a major 
advance in the exploration of 
space. It demonstrated the 
structural and operational feasi¬ 
bility o f permanent orbital 
laboratories. 

What caused their death 
was not immediately known, 
although several guesses were 
made. It could have been the 
failure in the life-support 
system aboard Soyuz-U, or a 
fault in the protective heat 
shields which guard spacecraft 
from burning up as they enter 
the earth’s atmosphere at a 
very high speed. Yet another 
reason could be the unknown 
effect of returning to earth after 
a prolonged spell of weightless¬ 
ness. This, as evidenced by the 
experience of other cosmonauts, 
can be a highly unpleasant 
experience. But on July 2 it 
was disclosed, presumably after 
autopsies had been performed, 
that the cosmonauts had died 
of embolisms—clots in the 
circulatory system caused by a 
leaking valve in the cabin. 

The three cosmonauts 
were posthumously awarded the 
insignia of the Heroes of the 
Soviet Union. They were given 
a state funeral and entombed 
close to the Kremlin Wall, the 
burial place of the Soviet Union's 
most honoured citizens. 

INTERNATIONAL RELA¬ 
TIONS 

O.A.U. Summit, 1971 

At this year’s summit 
meeting of the Organization of 
African Unity held in Addis 
Ababa in the latter half of June, 
the proceedings were dominated 
by the question of a “dialogue” 
with South Africa. Some of 
the members of the Organiza¬ 
tion led by Ivory Coast had 
suggested that the question 
should be placed on the agenda 
of the meeting. The issue 
triggered off an acrimonious 



debate and threatened to split 
the 8-year old organization. 

For some time past, the 
South African Prime Minister, 
Mr. Johann Vorster has been 
trying to win over some African 
states with promises of economic 
aid. From the proceedings of 
the summit, it was clear that 
even though he had not been 
able to score a big success, he 
had been successful in causing 
some rifts in the lute of African 
unity. 

Out of t h e 41 members of 
the O.A.U., 37 were represented 
in Addis Ababa. The four who 
were absent (viz., Congo- 
Kinshasa, Uganda, Mauritius 
and the Central African Repub¬ 
lic) were only trying to keep 
their options open. Of the 37 
who attended, five (Ivory Coast, 
Gabon, Dahomey, Togo and 
Upper Volta) walked out in 
anger over the trend of the 
debate. Five others, viz., 
Malawi, Lesotho, Madagascar, 
Ghana and Swaziland favoured 
limited talks on the basis of 
guarantees. The remaining 
27 were, however, unanimously 
against any dialogue with the 
racial regime i n Pretoria. 
Spearheading the opposition 
were Nigeria, Ethiopia, Liberia, 
Kenya and Tunisia. They insis¬ 
ted that before the question of 
a dialogue with Pretoria arose, 
Mr. Vorster must give up 
the policy of apartheid and then 
start a dialogue with the Africans 
in South Africa. The chief of 
Lesotho demanded that Mr. 
Vorster should first recognise 
full and equal political rights of 
Africans within the Republic. 
He also said that there could be 
np negotiations outside the 
frame-work of the Lusaka 
manifesto. (It had been adopted 
in April 1969 by 14 African 
states calling for an end to 
minority white regimes in South 
Africa.) The Conference 
passed a resolution authorising 
increased aid to guerilla forces 
fighting against white minority 
• regimes in the continent. 


Some of the other decisions 
taken at the Conference were 
(/) Africa's seat falling vacant 
in the Security Council in the 
near future should be filled by 
Sudan. (») The new Chairman of 
the Organization, viz., Presi¬ 
dent Mauktar Ould Daddah of 
Mauritania should lead a 
6-man delegation to New York 
to ask for a Security Council 
meeting which should authorise 
follow-up measures on the 
World Court decision declaring 
South African rule in Namibia 
illegal, (iii) The Amin govern¬ 
ment in Uganda should be 
recognised. 


Return of Okinawa 

Okinawa sprang into promi¬ 
nence during World War II 
when the Americans and the 
Japanese fought a bloody battle 
lasting fourteen weeks and 
costing nearly one and a half 
lakh of lives to gain control 
of the island. It covers 625 
square miles and is the largest 
island in the Ryukyu archipelago. 
It lies nearly 400 miles away 
from Japan's southern-most 
island. That is why the Ameri¬ 
cans coveted it as the most 
suitable forward staging post 
for attacking Japan. 

Ever since, the Americans 
have been occupying the island. 
The occupation was formally 
ratified by a U.S.-Japanese 
treaty in 1951. Thereafter, the 
U.S.A. steadily built up the 
island as a formidable military 
base at a huge cost. It has been 
serving as a base for the Seventh 
Fleet and as a transit camp for 
American soldiers on the move 
in South East Asia, and also as 
the launching pad for B-52 
bombers sent over Indo-China. 

The one million inhabi¬ 
tants of Okinawa were naturally 
dissatisfied over the shape of 
things and were constantly 
agitating for re-union with Japan. 
Serious negotiations for return 
of the island to Japan began in 
1969. On June 17, 1971 the 


U.S.A. signed with Japan a 
historic treaty in terms of which 
the island is to be restored to 
the latter but the U.S.A. would 
retain military base facilities. 
The island would revert to 
Japan some time next year, with 
the U.S.A. retaining the right 
to ‘consult’ Japan about storing 
nuclear weapons on the island 
if an exceptional situation 
develops. 

Commenting on the treaty, 
the New China News Agency 
called it a fraud. It described 
it as “an adjustment in reinforce¬ 
ment and strengthening of the 
U.S. military bases in Okinawa 
under new circumstances.’’ 
It went on to say that the treaty 
was a part of a military alliance 
in which Japan would play the 
role of a “shock force”. 

(According to another news 
report published on July 7, 
the Japanese Foreign Ministry 
made it known that agreement 
had been reached between 
Japan and U.S.A. over a new 
bilateral security pact.) 


The U.S.A. and Pakistan 

In the campaign of genocide 
they have unleashed in Bangla 
Desh, the war-lords of Islama¬ 
bad have the active support and 
encouragement of both China 
and the U.S.A. The world was 
little surprised at Peking’s 
abetment of the crime because. 
Mao makes no secret of his 
belief that power flows from the 
barrel of a gun. But the active 
involvement of the U.S.A. in 
increasing the lethal striking 
power of the murderers on the 
rampage in Bangla Desh surpri¬ 
sed many who somehow look 
upon the U.S.A. as the champion 
of democracy and freedom 
everywhere—a mask which is 
fast wearing thin. 

In March this year, it was 
made known that consequent 
upon the breakout of violent 
conflict in Bangla Desh, the 
U.S.A. had stopped supply of 
arms to Islamabad. That it 
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was a deliberate falsehood 
came to light when on June 22, 
the New York Times reported 
that two Pakistani freighters, 
The Sunderbans and The Padma 
were on their way to Karachi 
from New York with military 
stores, arms and ammunition. 
The paper also disclosed that 
Pakistan had been buying arms 
and spares from the U.S.A. 
since March. When the atten¬ 
tion of State Department 
officials was invited to this, 
they sought to wave off the 
shipment as a “slippage”. 
The hypocrisy was, however, 
exposed the next day when it 
was learnt that another ship 
carrying American arms was 
on its way to Pakistan. 

This not only went against 
the U.S.A.’s own declared 
policy but also contravened the 
assurances «giv$n, tq S. Swaran 
Singh, India’s External Affairs 
Minister who had just returned 
from Washington where he had 
been assured that the U.S.A. 
would do nothing to streng¬ 
then Yahya’s hands to indulge 
in mass-killings in Bangla Desh. 
The affair was the subject of 
a stormy debate in India’s 
Parliament where the U.S.A. 
was severely criticized for its 
double-dealing. Demonstra¬ 
tions were held outside U.S. 
diplomatic missions and against 
visiting American officials but 
the strong feelings in India 
did not make any impact on 
Washington where the bureau¬ 
crats stuck to the line that 
“limited quantities of supplies 
of military items to Pakistan 
, would be desirable to enable 
' the administration to maintain 
a political dialogue with Islama¬ 
bad.” 

During the last twenty-five 
yearn, irrespective of who hap¬ 
pened to occupy the White 
House, U.S. policy towards the 
Indian subcontinent has been 
guided by one or two set princi¬ 
ples viz., (/) an ostensibly “even- 
handed approach” towards 
India and Pakistan convenien¬ 


tly ignoring the fact that India 
happens to be five times the size 
of Pakistan, (//) doing every¬ 
thing on every possible occasion 
to make sure that India is not 
allowed to emerge as a new 
power-factor i n South East 
Asia. That explains in part the 
U.S. bureaucracy’s steadfast 
affection for the Establishment 
in Islamabad—the more blood¬ 
thirsty the better, because it 
creates greater scope for using 
arms as currency for political 
business, even if they are to be 
used for butchering innocent 
people. 

U.S. Administration’s 
concern for Pakistan is not 
limited t o strengthening i t 
militarily alone. According 
to Press reports, at a recent 
Aid-Pakistan Consortium meet¬ 
ing held in Paris, it was the U.S. 
representative who put up strong 
resistance against moves t o 
connect economic aid to a 
political settlement in Pakistan. 
American officials threw up 
their hands in holy horror at the 
suggestion of using economic 
aid as a political lever, though 
they would not mind putting 
arms aid to the same use. 

TROUBLE-SPOTS 

Problems of Withdrawal 
from Vietnam 

The increasing disenchant¬ 
ment of the U.S. Senate with the 
futile war going on in Vietnam 
was reflected in a policy declara¬ 
tion it approved by 57 votes to 
42 on June 22. The declaration 
called o n President Nixon 
t o withdraw a 11 American 
forces from Vietnam over a 
nine-month period subject to 
the release of all prisoners by 
Hanoi andVietcong. A connec¬ 
ted proposal which would have 
cut down funds for U.S. forces 
in Indo-China after nine months 
if Hanoi committed itself to free 
U.S. prisoners within 60 days 
wa$ dropped. 

On July 4, it was learnt that 
the Vietcong had assured the 


U.S.A. that it would release all 
U.S. and foreign military .men 
and civilians captured in the 
Vietnam war if jthe U.S. would 
set a date for withdrawal 
from South Vietnam in 1971. 
It was made clear that the 
withdrawal of the U.S. troops 
and the release of prisoners 
would begin and end on the 
same date. The formula was 
simultaneously endorsed b y 
North Vietnam. 


AMERICA 

Prior Restraint on the 
Press 

Some time in March this 
year, the New York Times 
came into possession of a top- 
secret 47-volume Pentagon 
report throwing light on how the 
U.S.A. got involved in the 
Vietnam war. As the report 
contained some sensational 
disclosures, the management of 
the paper decided to publish 
a story based on the documents. 
Members of the staff were put 
to work on studying thi docu¬ 
ments and writing a report in 
utmost secrecy. They pre¬ 
pared a voluminous report and 
the paper started publishing it 
in June this year. 

After two instalments had 
appeared, the Nixon Adminis¬ 
tration moved to stop further 
publication by asking the news¬ 
paper to withhold the report on 
pain of prosecution for disclos¬ 
ing secret information which 
could endanger the safety of the 
country—an offence which 
carries a possible 10-year sen¬ 
tence or a fine of 10,000 dollars. 
The newspaper refused to oblige. 
Thereupon the U.S. Govern¬ 
ment sought a temporary injunc¬ 
tion to restrain the newspaper. 
The injunction was given, but 
meanwhile {mother paper The 
Washington Post began t o 
publish its own version of the 
Pentagon report. The Adminis¬ 
tration obtained an injunction 
against The Washington Post 
also. 
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When the injunction came 
up for regular consideration, 
the Government was hard put to 
it explaining how the documents 
affected the security of the nation. 
What was involved was the 
practice o f ‘prior restraint’ 
which has always been looked 
upon with disfavour in Anglo- 
American law. But the govern¬ 
ment took the plea that it was 
only trying to recover ‘stolen’ 
documents which were important 
to the security of the U.S.A. 
On behalf of the newspapers, 
reliance was placed on the 
First Amendment to the U.S. 
Constitution which prohibits 
any restraint being placed on the 
freedom of the press. 

The matter ultimately came 
up before the U.S. Supreme 
Court which ruled that The 
New York Times and The 
Washington Post were free to 
continue publication of secret 
state papers without inter¬ 
ference b y the Government. 
The Court held that the govern¬ 
ment had failed to justify its 
request to suppress further publi¬ 
cation of the documents on the 
Vietnam war on the ground 
that it would cause irreparable 
harm to national interest. 
Mr. Justice Black, a senior 
member of the Court observed, 
“The guarding of military and 
diplomatic secrets at the expense 
o f informed representative 
government provides no real 
security for our Republic.” 
The decision was hailed as a 
landmark in favour of the 
freedom of the press. 


EUROPE 

Britain and the 
Common Market 

It was nearly ten years ago 
that Britain had made a tenta¬ 
tive move to link her fortunes 
with the six-nation European 
Economic Community. During 
this period she had to come up 
against many hurdles, perhaps 
the most formidable of which was 
the opposition of France under 


Gen. Charles de Gaulle. All 
hurdles were, however, finally 
cleared on June 23 when, 
after an all-night session, the 
two sides made a breakthrough 
that can change the political and 
economic face of Europe. 

Complete agreement was 
reached o n Britain’s future 
role in the market's institutions 
and in the European Coal and 
Steel community. The salient 
points in the agreement were: 
(0 In the Council of Ministers 
and other such institutions, 
Britain will be on an equal 
footing with France, Italy and 
West Germany. She will have 
10 votes—the same as France, 
Italy and West Germany. (iT) 
The E.E.C. Commission will 
have two British members and 
there will be 24 British repre- 
s e n t a t i v e s on the E.E.C. 
Economic and Social Council— 
a consultative body which 
includes industrialists and trade 
unionists, (in) Britain will 
contribute 57 million dollars to 
the European Coal and Steel 
Community, payable over three 
years, (/v) Britain will pay an 
initial 7 per cent of the E.C.M. 
budget now running at nearly 
3000 million dollars a year, 
(v) New Zealand’s exports of 
butter and cheese will decline 
gradually from January 1, 
1973, the date when Britain 
enters the E.C.M. and by the 
end of 1977 they will come 
down to 71 per cent of the 
present level. 

ASIA 

Yahya’s Obduracy 

Following international pres¬ 
sures building up against 
Pakistan in favour of arriving 
at a political settlement with the 
people of Bangla Desh, it was 
generally expected that in his 
much-awaited broadcast on 
June 28, the dictator would 
make some really meaningful 
proposals designed to bring the 
crisis to an end. But as he went 
on the air and disclosed his 


plans, such hopes were dashed to 
the ground. 

Yahya Khan said that he had 
entrusted the task of framing 
a new constitution to a commit¬ 
tee of experts who would submit 
the draft to the National Assem¬ 
bly. The Assembly was not 
expected to make the constitu¬ 
tion but it would have the power 
to amend it in accordance with 
a procedure to be laid down in 
the constitution itself. 

Yahya Khan said “It must 
be a constitution of the Islamic 
Republic of Pakistan in the 
true sense.” He also declared 
that though elections would not 
be held afresh, members of the 
National Assembly who had 
sided with the freedom-fighters 
in Bangla Desh would be dis¬ 
qualified and bytclcctions would 
be held to fill their seats. He 
called upon th* Awami League 
members to repudiate the leader¬ 
ship of Sheikh Mujibur Rehman 
and collaborate with the military 
regime. Yahya Khan set no 
date for the meeting of the 
National and Provincial assemb- 
lies. However, he indicated 
that they would be called into 
session only after the proposed 
by-elections had been held. 

The broadcast made it 
clear that Yahya Khan was 
bent upon perpetuating West 
Pakistan’s colonial stranglehold 
over East Bengal by the use of 
armed force. The farthest he 
was prepared to go was to 
super-impose a pseudo-demo¬ 
cratic facade on his preference 
for ruliag by the sword. But it 
was extremely doubtful whether 
the people of Bangla Desh 
would submit to this monstrous 
deception and whether Yahya 
would be able to get away with 
his new tricks. As far as India 
was concerned, the most omi¬ 
nous implication of Yahya’s 
broadcast was that the pros¬ 
pects of the Bangla Desh re¬ 
fugees returning to their homes 
had receded even farther away. 
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Abbreviation 

A.A.P.S.O.: The initials 
stand for A f r o-A s i a n People's 
Solidarity Organization. The 
Organization which was horn in 
1955 is an offshoot of the Bandung 
Conference. Its membership is 
derived in the main from Commu¬ 
nists and left-wing radicals and it 
has its headquarters in Cairo. It 
has never been very effective in the 
international sphere because, from 
the beginning it has been plagued in 
its working, by ideological and poli¬ 
tical differences among its members. 
A recent meeting of the AAPSO 
failed to condemn Pakistan for the 
genocide being perpetrated in Bangla 
Desh. This created a serious rift 
in the Indian branch of the Organi¬ 
zation. 


Anniversaries, Days etc. 


Rani Jhansi Martyrdom Day: 
is observed every year on June 18 
in the memory of Rani l.akshmi 
Bai who sacrificed her life in an 
uprising against the British in 1857. 


Award 


Krishi Pandit: For producing 
16,117 kg. of wheat per hectare, 
Mr. Ro’mesh Rajabhau Bondre of 
Maharashtra has won the first prize 
in the All-India Wheat Production 
Competition for 1970-71. He gets 
the title of Krishi-Pandit and a cash 
prize of Rs. 3000/-. 


Books A Films 


August 1914: is going to be 
the latest book in the market by 
the Russian novelist, Alexander 
Solzhenitsyn. It deals with a dis¬ 
astrous war fought by the Czarist 
army. The defeat of the Russian 
forces became a turning point in 
the country’s history and triggered 
off the Bolshevik revolution. 
The main character in the book, 
the Russian Commander, after having 
been defeated, tries to get rid of 
his identity by shedding all symbols 


of authority, but the symbols keep 
following him so that he is ultimately 
forced to shoot himself to secure 
his freedom. 

encyclopaedia Tibetica: The 
Central institute of Tibetan Higher 
Studies at Varanasi proposes bring¬ 
ing out an Encyclopaedia Tibetica 
within the next 10 years. It will 
also publish a Tibetan Dictionary 
in which literary terms will be elabo¬ 
rately treated. This has been done 
in order to promote research in Bud¬ 
dhist philosophical studies. 

Filming in India: On May 
14, 1971, the Government of India 
issued an order under Section 3 of 
the Foreigners’ Act, 1946, prohibit¬ 
ing foreigners from producing any 
film or documentary in the country 
for public exhibition without permis¬ 
sion. 

if Peace Breaks Out: will 
be a six-hour film shot in twenty 
countries by Radio Televisione 
Italiana. Work on the film started 
two years ago. Its makers are try¬ 
ing to show the difficulties in the 
way of peace being established in 
the world. The production team 
recently spent five days with the 
Bangla Desh refugees. 

Malay alum Mahabharata: Mr. 
K. Prakasam, a retired Malayalam 
school-teacher has translated the 
Mahabharata into Malayalam prose. 
He is now engaged in publishing the 
book which will be brought out 
in 42 volumes. 

Sounds of a Cowhide Drum: 
is a slim volume of poetry written by 
a black South African. He is 31- 
ycar old Oswald Joseph Mtshali, 
working as a messenger in Johannes¬ 
burg. It is the first book of poetry 
published by an African in South 
Africa over the last 20 years. 
Within two days of its publication, 
the book was on the top of the best¬ 
seller list in South Africa. The 
poems in the book have been descri¬ 
bed as the voice of the urban un¬ 
privileged black people in South 
Africa. The theme running through 
all the 61 poems in the book is the 
black man’s world. 

Hie Truth about Bangla Desh: 
is a book brought out by the Public 
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Relations Department of the People’s 
Republic of Bangla Desh. It con¬ 
tains excerpts from eye witness 
accounts, re-actions of world leaders, 
comments in the world press and 
other facts and figures about the 
Bangla Desh tragedy. 

World War II, Russian Version: 
The Soviet Union has often 
complained that western writers 
have not done full justice to its role 
in World War 11. In order to set 
the record straight, Russian scholars 
have undertaken the compilation 
of a ten-volume history of the World 
War 11 which will be an all round 
Marxist analysis of the events. 


Committees & Conferences 


Asian Ministers of Education 
Conference: Education Ministers 

from 19 countries including India 
and the Soviet Union met in 
Singapore in the first week of June, 
1971 and called for a complete 
rethinking on educational policies 
in the region. The Ministers also 
urged an improvement in the quality 
of regional education to keep pace 
with growing school populations. 
According to the final report pre¬ 
pared by the Conference, “What 
is needed is no less than a global 
rethinking on the educational 
systems of Asia in order to adapt 
them to today’s world and to the 
varied conditions prevailing in many 
countries in the region.’’ 

Assam-N a ga I a nd Border 
Dispute Board: Following sharp diffe¬ 
rences on possible terms of reference 
for a Boundary Commission to settle 
the Assam-Nagaland boundary 
dispute, t he Union Government 
was learnt to be considering the 
possibility of setting up a one-man 
hoard consisting of the former Law 
Commission Chairman Mr. K.V.K. 
Sundaram to study the dispute and 
suggest a compromise formula. 

Bangla Desh, International 
Conference on: was to begin in 
New Delhi on August 14, 1971. 
Members of the preparatory commit¬ 
tee included Mr. Jayaparkash Narayan 
(President), Mrs. Vjjaya Lakshmi 
Pandit, Prof. N.G. Ranga, Mr. 
Durga Dass, Mr. R.D. Bhandare, 
Mrs. Phulrenu G u h a and Mr. 
S.K. Dey. About 120 representa¬ 
tives from all over the world had 
been invited to attend the 
Conference. 

Employment Studies’ 
Committee: The Planning Commis¬ 
sion has set up an advisory committee 
of economists on employment studies. 
The members of the Committee 
are: M.L. Dantwala, V.M. Dandekar, 
K.N. Raj, S. Chakravarthy, T.N. 
Srinivasan. The Committee will 
assist in drawing up and implement- 
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ing a programme of studies on emp¬ 
loyment and unemployment through 
academic institutions to supplement 
the programme undertaken by 
official agencies. 

Governance of Universities, 
Committee on: had been appointed 
by the University Grants Commission 
in June 1969 under the Chairman¬ 
ship of Dr. P.B. Gajendragadkar 
to consider issues relating to gover¬ 
nance of Universities including the 
question of students’ participation 
in statuory bodies, structure of uni¬ 
versities, composition of various 
university bodies and relationship of 
universities with affiliated colleges. 
Among the main recommendations 
made in the report of the Committee 
are: (/) effective participation of 
students in the courts ( Senates ) 
of Universities; (ii) establishment 
of student councils to make recommen¬ 
dations to the executive and academic 
councils of universities in regard to 
the structure of courses, pattern of 
instruction etc. 

I n d i a-B u r m a Boundary 
Commission: had been formed 
in terms of a boundary agreement 
which India and Burma reached 
in March, 1967. Over the past 
four years, it has been busy demarcat¬ 
ing the international border. By 
the end of May, 1971, more than 
1000 km. had been demarcated and 
pillars constructed. India and Burma 
have a joint boundary running 
about 800 miles or 1280 km. 

Planning Commission, 
Reorganization of: Soon after 
Mr. C. Subramaniam, the Union 
Minister for Planning took charge 
of his department, he had appointed 
an expert panel headed by Mr. 
P.L. Tandon, Chairman of the 
State Trading Corporation to advise 
on reorganization of the internal 
structure of the Commission. 
The panel, in its report, finalized 
in June 1971, recommended that 
the Commission should consist of 
professional men with special skills 
and disciplines. The report called 
for a change in the system of subject- 
wise divisions, and recommended 
that the top structure should be re¬ 
organized into (i) planning and 
evaluation, (ii) resource mobilization, 
(iff) systems and information and 
(iv) liaison. It suggested that plann¬ 
ing should be kept as a single func¬ 
tion under one member. It may 
be further sub-divided under 
two members into perspective plann¬ 
ing for 20 years ana operational 
planning for one and five years. 

Reserve Bank Committee on 
Differential Interest Rates: In 
July 1970, the Union Finance 
Minister appointed a Committeee 
to go into a suggestion made by 
him to the effect that lower interest 


rates should be charged from select¬ 
ed low-income groups deserving 
financial assistance for productive 
effort and higher rates from the more 
affluent borrowers. The Committee 
was headed by Dr. R.K. Hazari, 
Deputy Governor of the Reserve 
Bank. The report of the Committee 
was released on July 2, 1971. It 
was a majority report which suggested 
interest rates between 8-5 per 
cent and 10 per cent from the pre¬ 
ferred class of borrowers including 
agriculturists, small industrialists, 
transporters etc. The report suggest¬ 
ed that higher interest rates may be 
charged from other classes of 
borrowers, but it was generally 
against sharp reduction in lending 
rates to select borrowers, because 
the Committee felt that if the interest 
rates were lowered, there would 
be long queues in front of the banks 
for loans. The Committee also 
expressed the view that glaring dis¬ 
parities in interest rates may infringe 
state laws and may act as a dis¬ 
incentive for industrialists. 


Medicine 


. - '■ 

Blue Babies: .Sometimes 
new born babies suffer from*\xriain 
physical defects which manifest 
themselves in blue colour around 
the lips, mucous membranes, and 
nails. This can be due to (i) very 
high pressure in the pulmonary 
artery, (ff) obstruction in the flow 
of blood at the pulmonary valve 
or at the valve between the right 
auricle and ventricle or 077) due to 
defective attachment of the greater 
arteries—all symptoms of congenital 
heart disease. 

Cancer Virus: A University 
of Texas team headed by Dr. 
Elizabeth Priori and Dr. Leon 
Dmochowski has claimed thaf it 
has succeeded in growing in a test 
tube a virus believed to be the cause 
of some types of cancer in humans. 
The virus has been described as spheri¬ 
cal-shaped type ‘C‘. Many scientists 
regard this virus as the prime suspect 
in cancers of the blood and lymph 
system. 

Miaocin: (Full name Minocin 
minocycline hydrochloride) is a 
new antibiotic drug designed to 
fight venereal diseases and other 
infections. It has taken 10 years 
and Rs. 5-25 crores to evolve. It 
represents a new generation of broad 
spectrum antibiotics—said to be 
the most powerful ever developed. 

Mycotoxicosis: is a 
disease'caused by the consumption 
of mouldy grain. If foodgraim 
get damp or are not properly stored, 
they develop a mould. If such food- 
grams are consumed, the central 
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nervous system end other organs 
are afflicted by Mycotoxicosis wnich 
either kills the consumer or 
debilitates him so that he cannot 
resist disease. Mycotoxicon is 
said to be the most poisonous sub¬ 
stance known to man. 

Poliomyelitis: also called 
Infantile Paralysis is a disease of 
the nervous system. The virus 
infects nerves controlling move¬ 
ment of muscle groups. 
Ordinarily, the muscles affected 
are those of the legs or arms. The 
disease usually occurs in epidemic 
form after the hot weather. It 
begins with high fever, sore throat 
and vomiting. The paralysis appears 
about the second or third day. At 
one time it was believed that it was 
only the children who were parti¬ 
cularly prone to the disease but 
in fact it is as common among adults 
as it is among children. Recently 
an outbreak of Polio was reported 

from Delhi, Chandigarh etc. 

- 

Modem Warfare 

Chinese Nuclear Sub.: 
According to tne UtSrSeeret Service 
the CjgaedE are busy building a nuc- 
lear^submarine. / Earlier, it had 
been, estimated that it would take 
the Chinese eight to ten years to 
build a nuclear submarine armed 
'“with missiles comparable to U.S. 
Polaris. \ 

Exocet: are French ship- 
to-ship missiles. Recently, Britain 
contracted to purchase 300 of these 
from France. 

I.N.S. Ajit: was a small 
defence-craft of the Indian Navy. 
It sank about 250 miles east of Madras 
on June 19, 1971. 

Leonard, Lipscomb: is a new 
U.S! nuclear attack submarine. 
The U.S.A. is also strongly consider¬ 
ing a proposal to build nuclear 
submarines armed with missiles 
for destroying ships rather than cities. 
It will be a submarine capable of 
launching missiles against enemy 
ships and other targets while remain¬ 
ing far beyond the enemy anti¬ 
submarine range. It is said that 
the Soviet Union already has 65 
submarines equipped with tactical 
missiles capable of destroying 
American ships at a range of up to 
640 km. 

S.S. Padma: is a Pakistani 
freighter. The ship left New York for 
Karachi in June Otis year with tons 
of spare-parts and accessories for 
, aircraft and military vehicles. 

1 It also carried 2000 rounds of *22 
calibre ammunition. On the way 
it berthed at Montreal (Canada) 
for 46 crates of aircraft spare parts 
but the Government of Canada 
held op the consignment. 
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S.S. Sunderbans: was another 
Pakistani freighter which left New 
York for Karachi on May 8 with 
spare parts for armoured vehicles. 

Organizations 

Lanzbi Youth Organization: 
In 1964, when all political 
parties in Burma had been banned, 
youth organizations also ceased to 
function. Youth affairs were handled 
by the Education Ministry. An 
official announcement made on June 
15,1971 said that the Burma Socialist 
Programme Party was going to 
organize a new body to be known 
as the Lanzin Youth Organization 
through which young persons m 
Burma would get a chance to follow 
Gen. Ne Win s road to socialism. 
The aim of the Organization is to 
turn youths into a reserve and auxi¬ 
liary force of the Socialist Pro¬ 
gramme Party. 

Servants of India Society : 
had been founded by Shu Gopal 
Krishna Gokhale m 1905 for the 
purpose of “‘training public workers 
pledged to work for the motherland 
on a pittance.” On June 12. 1971, 
the Society observed its founder's 
day in Poona. Delivering t h c 
Presidential address on the occasion, 
Pt. Hriday Nath K u n z r u, Presi¬ 
dent of the Society, cautioned Indians 
against arming the government 
with the power to amend provisions 
of the Constitution relating to funda¬ 
mental rights. He suggested pnoi 
approval of any such move by three- 
fourths of the State Legislatures. 

Persons 


Banda, Kamuzu Hastings: 
the President of Malawi (formerly 
known as Nyasaland) is sometimes 
contemptuously referred to as 
a “Black European”. He is one 
of the few African leaders who 
favour talks with the racist regime 
in South Africa. He is due to visit 
Pretoria in September this year. 
The visit has provoked a lot of opposi¬ 
tion among members of the O.A.U. 
(Organization of African Unity). 

Boyd-Orr, Lord: was a British 
scholar-statesman, the first Director- 
General of the Food and Agriculture 
Organization. In 1949, he won the 
Nobel Peace Prize. Lord Boyd- 
Orr was an acknowledged 
authority on nutrition. He was 
also a prolific writer on a variety 
of subjects from history to physiology. 
He died in June, 1971 at the age of 90. 

Brodrick, Geraldine: is a 
29-year o 1 d Australian woman. 
Her name Sgured in the news in 
June, 1971 when she gave birth to 
nine babies in a Sydney hospital. 
All the 


Chaknfiftty, SaUlaabjr : Is 
an outstanding Indian ecosfondtf 
serving as Director of the Demi 
School of Economics. He got 
his Doctorate from Netherlands 
Economic Institute at the Hague. 
He has carried out research and - 
written on problems of planning 
and development. Among his works 
are Logic of Investment Planning 
and Capital and Development Planning, 
Recently, he was appointed a Member 
of India's reconstituted Planning 
Commission. 

Ellsberg, Dr. Daniel: » the 
man suspected of having passed 
on to the New York Times secret 
Pentagon documents relating t o 
the U.S.A.'s involvement in the 
Vietnam War. Ellsberg is an expert 
in the fields of systems analysis. 
His thesis on the nature of the decision¬ 
making process, Risk, Ambiguity 
and Decision won him a job with 
the Rand Corporation which till 
recently had custody of U.S. secret 
documents. From there he shifted 
to the Pentagon. At first he was a 
staunch advocate of escalation in 
Vietnam but after the Tet offensive 
of 1968, his thinking underwent 
a profound change and he turned 
into an uncompromising critic 
of his country’s role in Vietnam. 
As Time put it, Ellsberg “symbolises 
the national torment that the brutal, 
seemingly interminable war has 
created," in the U.S.A. 

Frank, Anne: Anne Frank 
was a little girl who died in a Nazi 
concentration camp during World 
War II. But while alive, she kept 
a diary which is now lying in a bank 
vault in Switzerland. The text 
has, however, been published in 
46 countries. The profits from the 
book ( Diary of Anne Frank ) have 
gone to the Anne Frank Foundation 
which runs adult education centres 
and gives scholarship in Israel and 
other countries. 

Getty, Paul: is an American 
known as “the world's richest man". 
His name came into the news recently 
when he paid more than 4 million 
dollars for a 16th Century Italian 
painting- The Death of Actaeon 
by T i t i a n. This was t he second 
highest price ever paid for a angle 
painting. 

Godfrey, Mrs. Marjorie: 
President V.V. Gin reccently nomi¬ 
nated Mrs. Marjorie Godfrey to 
the Lok Sabha as its second Anglo- 
Indian Member, Mrs. Godfrey 
is associated with several Anglo- 
Indian Organizations and devotes 
considerable time to education and 
social service. In 1967 she had been 
nominated to the Andhra Pradesh 
Vidhan Sabha. 
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Hazdhurst, Peter: is the 
correspondent of the London Time v 
in New Delhi. He was recently 
commended by his employers on the 
fine job of work tic tad done to 
acquaint the British public ■with the 
plight of the refugees from Bangla 
Desh, 

Hitchcock, Alfred: is a 
Hollywood Film Director known as 
“Master of Suspense”. He has 
already made 51 films and has not 
run out of ideas even at the age of 71. 
His next film will he Trenzy which 
will have a story woven round a 
scries of multiple killings and the 
way the wrong man is picked up. 

Hussain, M.F.: The famous 
Indian painter was born in 
Sholapur. He started his career as 
a painter of cinema posters in Bombay 
and gradually developed into an 
eminent artist. He lias also tried 
his hand at film-making. 1 Its film 
Through the Eyes of a Pointer won 
the Golden Bear at the Berlin 
International Film Festival. This 
year at an exhibition in Sao Paulo 
(Brazil), he will burn a painting of 
Ravana on the occasion of Dussehra. 

Kissinger, Dr. Henry A: is 
the National Security Adviser to 
president Nixon. In that capacity, 
he plays a very important role in 
shaping the U.S.A.'s foreign policy. 
He is a Harvard Professor who has 
written extensively on international 
relations and military strategy. 
Following expression of serious 
concern in India over the continued 
supply of U.S. arms to Pakistan. 
Kissinger was sent to Islamabad 
and New Delhi to acquaint himself 
first-hand with the problems created 
by Rangla Desh. Dr. Kissinger is 
of German origin. He had come 
to the U.S.A. as a migrant in 19.18. 

Masearenhas, Anthony: was 
till April, J97I a Pakistani journalist. 
After seeing with his own eyes what 
the West Pakistani Army had done 
in Bangla Dcsh, he could not reconcile 
himself to playing the game or the 
West Pakistani rulers. In order 
to be able to write the true story of 
happenings in Bangla Desh, he left 
the country with hts family and went 
to London where his account was 
published in The Times. 

Minhas, Dr. V.S.: was recently 
appointed h member of India’s 
reconstituted Planning Commsi- 
sion. He is Professor of Research 
in the Indian Statistical Institute. 
Calcutta and has been associated 
with the Planning Commission 
for several years. Dr. Minhas 
Specialises in agricultural economies 
and has put in a Jot of valuable 
research work on the subject. 

Mohammed Habib, Prof. : 
was an authority on ancient Indian 
History. He wrote and edited 


a large number of books. In 1967 
he was the opposition nominee for 
the Vicc-Presidcntship and lost to 
Mi. Giri. Professor Habib died in 
.bine this year. 

Narinder Pal Singh, Col.: is 
a military officer who has made a 
name for himself as a writer. He 
has already written more than 35 
books. Among his majoi works are 
four novels written against t h e 
background o f Punjab between 
1710 and 1849. Recently, the Punjab 1 
Government conferred upon him 
the title of Shiromani Sahitkar. 
Col. Narinder Pal Singh joined the 
army during World War II and has 
held a number of responsible posts. 
At present lie is commanding an 
Ordnance Depot. 

Nixon, Triria: is the daughter 
of President Richard Nixon of the 
U.S.A. On June 13, 1971 she married 
lidward Cox. a law student to whom 
she had been engaged for two years. 
The wedding w a s described a s 
Washington’s bigge«t social event 
in recent memory. 

Pandcy. Rajhali: was an 
eminent authorit v on Indian History 
and Culture lie joined the Jabalpur 
J iniversity in 1961 as Professor of 
Ancient History and Archaeology 
and rose to lx’ the Vice-Chancellor 
in 1968. He died on June 6, 1971. 

Perry, P a f r i e i a : is an 
American college student who was 
chosen “Maid of Colton’’ fiom 
amnn? 20 gills. She is a student 
of Home Economics at Longwood 
College in Fnirville (U.S.A.). She 
was in New Delhi in (he first 
week of July to participate in a fash¬ 
ion show at the Ashoka Hotel on 
July 5, 1971, in aid of the National 
Association for the Blind. 

S a t y a n c s a ii : Popularly 
known as Salyan. was a popular 
film-star of the Malaya Ice screen, 
lie came into the limelight after 
Chemmcen had won the President’s 
award for the best feature film. 
Salyan had played the fisherman- 
hero in the film. He was noted for 
his immaculate characterization in 
a wide variety of roles which brought 
him four Cential awards and one 
State award. Satvan died on June 
15 at the age of 59. 

Sri Prakasa: was a famous 
educationist, journalist and political 
leadei. He was the son of an eminent 
father. Dr. Bhagwan Das. Sri 
Piakasn became a member of 
the All-India Congress Committee 
in 1918. Thereafter he occupied a 
position of prominence in India’s 
political life, After the country 
had become free, he was India’s 
first High Commissioner in Pak¬ 
istan. Thereafter, he held several 
responsible posts. Among the 
institutions with which he was 


connected were the Banaras Hindu 
University, The Kashi Vidyapeeth, 
The A} of Varanasi, The Leader, 
Allahabad and the National Herald 
Lucknow. 

Sulzberger, Arthur: is the 
president and publisher of the 
New York Times. The paper was 
recently involved in a law suit filed 
by the Nixon administration to 
prevent it from publishing reports 
based on certain Pentagon documents 
classified as “Top Secret”. The 
Supreme Court of the U.S.A. decreed 
the suit in favour of the New York 
Times. 

Sundaram, K.V.K.: relinqui¬ 
shed charge as the Chairman of 
the Law Commission on June 30. 
1971. after having served in that 
capacity for three vears. Before 
that, he was India's Chief Election 
Commissioner for nearly nine years 
and had been responsible for the 
conduct of the third and fourth 
general elections held in 1962 and 
1967. There is a report that he may 
now be appointed Chairman of a 
Boundary Commission to arbitrate 
in the Assam-Nirealand border 
dispute. 

Tendulkar, B. G. : h' 2 t'd won 
fame as Gandhi’s biographer. 
The biography written by him is 
the most detailed written record of 
Gandhiji's life. Tendulkar has 
also written a book on the life of 
Abdul GhafTar Khan which is, 
however, not so well-known. 
The writer had been active in the 
freedom struggle. After India 
became free, he never tried to cash 
in on his association with the freedom 
struggle. He died in Bombay in 
June 1971. 


Science & Space Research 


Partons; are said to be parti¬ 
cles tinier than protons or neutrons. 
Discovery of these particles—the 
smallest known components of an 
atom was reported on June 8, 1971 
by a team of scientists at the 
Stanford Linear Accelerator Centre 
in California (USA). Upto now, 
it had been thought that protons 
and neutrons, forming the core of 
an atom's nucleus, could not be 
divided. But bombardment of 
these particles by streams of electrons 
of upto 21 billion electro-volts has 
revealed that both protons and 
neutrons could be further sub-divided 
into partons. According to Dr. 
Wolfgang Panofsky, Director of the 
Stanford Centre “Knowledge ol 
internal structures of the protons and 
neutrons may provide the key to 
understading the strong force that 
holds the atomic nuc.eus together ant 
endows the universe with stability.’* 

(Contd. on page 19 
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National Building Construc¬ 
tion Corporation 468 

Newspaper Finance 
Corporation 386 

Public Assistance Bureau 256 

Boards & Commissions 

Aeronautics Board 465 

Agricultural Prices 
Commission Report 702 

Brahmputra Commission 114 

Central Ground Water 
Board 318 

Community Development, 
Commission on 14 

Electronics Commission 529, 608 
Ground Water Development 
Commission 14 

Hydel Projects Central 
Board 116 

Kapur Commission 114 

Khosla Commission 115 

Law Commission 
Report 760 

Mahajan Commission 
Report 150 

Major Ports Commission 115 

Monopolies Commission 

15, 107, 214 
Mudholkar Commission 498 

National Commission 
on Agriculture , 244, 250, 350 

National Labour 
Commission 673 

Nationalised Banks, New 
Boards for 385 


Netaji Enquiry 

Commission 319 

Ordnance Production 
Board 698 

States Reorganization 
Commission, Second 187 

Sugar Industry Enquiry 
Commission 250 

Tariff Commission 810 

Committees, Panels etc. 

All-India Radio, Advisory 
Committee on 385 

Banking Development, 

Regional Committee on 385' 

Banks’ Special Credit 
Schemes, Committee 
to Review 466 

Big Companies, Panel to 
Watch 385 

Central Land Reforms 
Committee 250,349 

Dantwala Committee on 

Unemployment 319 

Employment Committee 467 

Finance, Advisory 
Committee on 385 

Governor’s Role, 

Committee' on 385, 493 

Parliamentary Consultative 
Commits' ‘ 682 

Rajamannar Committed ^ 
Report \ '*“760 

Territorial Army* 

Committee to Review 14 

Unemployment, Expert 
Panel on 14 

Conferences & Meetings 

All-India Ayurvedic 
Conference, 461 h 319 

-Education Conference, 

45th 467 

-Muslim Political 

Convention 466, 555 

Atomic Energy 

Commission 319 

COST (Committee on 
Science and Technology) 
Conference 385 

Dogri Writers’ 

Conference .. 386 


Dravidian Linguists, Is). 

All-India Conference of 768 
Indian Economic Association, 

53rd Annual Conference 

467 

Indian Political Science 
Assoc., 23rd Annual 
Conference 619 

Indian Psychiatric Society, 

23rd Annual Conference 529 
Indian Vegetarian 
Congress 250 

Law’s Delays, Seminar on 807 
National Conference on 
Unemployment 758 

National Management Con¬ 
vention 529 

National Society for 
Preventing Blindness 529 

Scientific Yoga 

Conference 467 

Society of Nuclear Medicine, 
2nd Annual Conference 319 
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Institutions 

Central Marine Fisheries 
Research Institute 251 

Defence Institute of 
Work Study 251, 468 

electronics Training 
Institute 470 

Forensic Science 
Institute 470 

Indian Medicine, Research 
Institute for 251 

Institute for Publishers 183 

National Defence College 698 

National Institute of 
- t Labour 698 

Nuclear Medicine & Allied 
Sciences, Institute of 318- 

Police Training School, 

Phillaur 648 

School of International 
Studies 699 

Science Foundation 116 

Tata Institute of 
Fundamental Research 699 
Tax Institute of India 319 

United Services Institute 609 
Vivekananda Missnon 187,472 

Organizations » 

Italdies International 698 

Blue Cross of lTvfe— 468 

BorjJcfSeciirily Force 471 

Vhurch of N/rth India 386 
Llcctronics, Inspectorate of 116 
Family Planning Foundation 116 
Film Council of India 116 

Clem & Jewellery Export 

Promotion Council 318 

Geological Survey of India 324 
Girl Guide Movement in 
India 468,555 

National Academy of 
Administration 187 

National Advisory Board 
on Youth 116 

National Cadet Corps 116.214 
National Security Planning 
Council 14 

National Service Corps 251 
North-Eastern Council 768 
Reserve Bank of India 291, 362 
Saageet Natak Akademi 529 
Society for the 

Seventies 183 

Trade DevSIopment 
Authority 16, 585, 671 

Unit Trust of India 683 


INTERNATIONAL AFFAIRS 


TROUBLE SPOTS TODAY 


Bangla Desh 


-Crisis, Special 

Supplement 

815 

-, Attitude of Big 

Powers 

817 

—, Awarai League 
Programme 565, 

669, 817 

-, Background 

816 

-—, China and 

693 

-, Civil War 

639, 670 


August, 1971 


-Criteria for Recogni 


tion 

818 

-Damage in 

765 

--—Democracy, Subversion 

oi 

583 

-Genocide in 

696 

-Government 

698 

-Nature of Struggle 

819 

Ceylon 


Elections in 

212 

Foreign Involvement in 

696 

Guevarists in 

639, 765 

Insurrection in 

7U 

Renaming of 

17 

Shastri-Bandaranaike 


Pact, 1964 

310 

Squeeze in 

309 

Indo-China 


Cambodia, the Great 


Withdrawal 

12 

Indo-China, New Peace 


Plan for 

247 

Laos, Attack by USA on 

i 607 

-, Confrontation in 

581 

-, LC.C. and 

581 

-, Invasion of 

524 

Vietnam, Bombing raids 


on North 

382. 491 

— Dealing with Hanoi 

311 

-Disengagement in] 

766 

-My Lai Massacres 

98. 496 

——Nixon’s Policy on 

232 

-Paris Talks 

178 

-, U.S. Objective in 

810 

-, U.S.A. and 

461 

West Asia 


Arabs and Israel—points 


at issue 

J09 

Breather in 

314 

Danger or Escalation in 

9 

Fulbright Plan for 

182 

Hope in 

108 

Jarring at Work 

525 

Palestinian Refugees, 


Problem of 

281 

Peace Talks, 


Resumption of 

463 

Quest for Peace in 

636 

Rogers Mission 

694 

Rogers Mission & 


After 

761 

Rogers Plan (First) 

116,214 

Russian Proposals on 

247 

Stalemate in 177, 

524, 580 


International Economy 

Asian Clearing Union 381, 492 
Asian Currency 15 

Asian Population 
Programme, Progress 
Report 702 

Currency Crisis 

in Europe 762, 793 

Deluge of Dollars 695 

Developed V. Developing 
Countries 363 

ECAFE Mission to 
India 116 

International Rivers, 

Use of 471 

International Trade 
and Aid 178 


International wnc«u 
Agreement 648,735 

World Bank, Functions of 216 
World Employment 
Programme 768 

World Oil Prices 527,607 

World Population 187, 372,472 

International Relations 

Asia, Collective 
Security System for 280 

Bonn, Warsaw Treaty 382 

Europe, Mutual Reduc¬ 
tion of Foiees in 763 

Non-Aligned Nations, 

Role in World Affairs 232 
Paris Talks 1 78 

Sino-Indian Relations 310 

Sino-Soviet Talks 110 

Sino-U.S. Relations, 

Ping Pong Diplomacy 692, 794 
Soviet-Rumanian 
Treaty 11 

Soviet-West German 
Treaty 110 

-Importance of 212 

U.S. Base in Indian 
Ocean 381 

U.S. Military Presence 
in Asia 388 

West German-Polish 
Treaty 493 

Nuclear Disarmament 

Atom Bomb, 25 Years of 109 

Disarmament, towards 179,506 

Nuclear Arms Race 298, 380 
Nuclear Free Sea-bed 
Treaty 582,671 

Nuclear Weapons, Nobel 
Laureates’ Appeal 251 


Strategic Arms Limita¬ 
tion Talks (SALT) 

109, 315, 462, 526, 763 


Third World, Arms 
Suppliers to 372 

United Nations 

Aggression, What is 111 

-And China 245 

China’s Admission 315 

General Assembly, 25th 460 
Guidelines for. New 315 

Issues Before 10 

Making effective 179 

Namibia 381,525 

Role in 1971 460 

-in 25 Years 146, 230 

Secretary General, next 526, 636 
Security Council, 1971 314 

Silver Jubilee Session 111,245 
South Africa, Arms for 9 

Veto Power 411 

Veto, What is and 
its use 216, 471 

Volunteer Corps 179, 213 

AMERICA 

U.S.A. 

-A.B.M. System 111 

-Anti-war Protest in 694 

-Bicycle Age in 255 

-Biennial Polls 316 

-Calley case 637 
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-Emergency Warning 

System 182 

•-Military Bases in 

Japan 182 

-Paris Talks 178 

——President’s Powers 10 

-Right of Vote in 467 

-Scientists, Un¬ 
employment among 187 

-Space Programme, 

1971 587 

-Women’s Rights in 112 

-World and 

-Asia, Military 

Presence in 588 

-Base in Indian Ocean 381 

-Pakistan, 

arms for 105, 246, 349 

-Sino-U.S. Rela¬ 
tions—Ping Pong 
Diplomacy 692,794, 

-Vietnam 


232,382.461,491, 496, 766, 810 
EUROPE 


Britain 


Arms for South 

Africa 

462, 637 

Cabinet, Important 
Members of New 

110 

Decimal Currency in 

180 

and ECM 

11,762 

Elections in 

10 

Immigration Bill 4(i7, 582, 671 

Northern Ireland, 
Disturbances in 

165, 638 

Postal Strike in 

526 

Unemployment in 

186 

Fiance is a Widow 

316 

Poland erupts 

461 

Soviet Union 

24th CPSU Congress 

638 

Elections in 

246 

Intervention in 
Czechoslovakia 

150 

Paris-Moscow Agreement 246 

Sino-Soviet Talks 

110 

Soviet Naval Base 

386 

Soviet-Rumanian 

Treaty 

11 

Soviet-West German 
Treaty 

110,212 

Spain, Reprieve for 
the Basques 

462 

Switzerland, Right of 

Vote for Women 

588, 735 

Turkey, Change in 

638 

West Germany. Policy 
of Ostpolitik 

163 

-West German- 

Polish Treaty 

382, 493 


AFRICA 

Arab Federation, New 

322, 383,493, 695 
Biafra Situation 550 

Egypt , Nasser’s Death 247 

-Nasser's Role 348 

--Purge in Cairo 764 

-Radar System, New 251 

Guinea, Invasion of 383 


Uganda, Coup in 

527 

South Africa, arms for 

9. 212 

- —British arms for 

462, 637 

-Nuclear Know-how 


for 

372 

-Question of 


Namibia 

381.525 

— Simonslown Agreement 

166, 226, 

528, 555 

ASIA 


Burma, New 


Constitution for 

467 

Cambodia: See Trouble- 


Spots- -1 n do-China 


Ceylon (See Trouble Spots) 

China 


-Constitution, new 

371 

-Cultural Revolution 

150 

-Defreezing of 

766 

ICBM 

386 

— Intentions 

248 

-Navy 

182 

-Nuclear 


Installations 

182 

-Nuclear Prowess 

766 

-Pakistan, 


Relations with 

794 

— Space Power, as 

231 

-Space Satellite 

583 

-IJ.S., Relations 


with 

692, 794 

-U.S.S.R., Talks with 

110 

Japan, Space Satellite of 

551 

Jordan, Civil War in 

180 

Laos: See Trouble-Spots 

_ 

Indo-China 


Malaysia, Change in 

112 

Freedom of Speech in 

583 

Nepal, New Cabinet 

698 

-Relations with India 


173, 365 to 369, 377 

Pakistan, Bhutto’s 


manifesto 

622 

——Devaluation of 


Rupee 

112 

-Developments in 

669 

-Economy, Shape of 

764 

-Elections to Slate 


Assemblies 

464 

—Elections in 372, 

383, 491 

-Indonesian Planes 


for 

248 

-Naxalites in 

256 

-U.S. arms for 105, 

246,349 

Vietnam (See Trouble-Spots ) 

Commissions 


International Control 


Commission 

671 

U.S. Commission on 


Drugs 

529 

U.S. Commission on 


Pornography 

250 

Conferences 


Advertising Conference, 


7th Asian 

385 

Afro-Asian Islamic 


Organization, 1st 


Congress 

318 


Afro-Asian Solidarity 


Conference, 9th 

385 

Afro-Asian Writers’ 


Conference. 4th 

385 

Asia-Pacific Food 


Production Congress 

529 

Asian-African Consultative 


Committee, 12th Session 

529 

Asian Conference on 


Agricultural Credit 

385 

Asian Farm Universities 


Conference 

250 

Ban-The-Bomb 


Conference 

115 

Commonwealth 


Parliamentary 


Conference, 16th 

250 


Commonwealth Prime 
Ministers’ 

Conference 186, 527, 608 

Commonwealth Speakers* 

Meeting 457, 467, 555 

CPSU Congress, 24th 734 

Federation Acronautique 
International, 63rd 
General Conference 250, 386 
Internal Medicine, 11th 
Intematioi.al 


Conference o v n 319 

Inlernalici, u *l v.origr»ss 
of Women ^ 467 

International I abour ' "• 
Organization, 8 th 
Maritime Session 319 

Islamic Foreign 
Ministers’ 

Conference 467 

Kabul Conference 463, 553 

Non-Aligned, Third 
Summit 109 178,281,295 
OAU Summit, 8 th 178, 282, 349 
Peace in Ocean 15 

Pollution. International 
Scientific Conference 
on 182 

Pollution of Environ¬ 
ment, Seminar on 182 


Pugwash Conference, 20th 

751, 794 

Rabat Islamic Summit „4°6. 549 
Tamil Studies, 3rd Inter¬ 


national Seminar on 115 

UNDP Conference, Third 529 

UNESCO, 16th General 
Conference 319 

United Regional,, 

Cartographic 

Conference, 6 th 251 

Women's International 
League for Peace & 

Freedom, 18th Triennial 
Congress 530 

World Conference on 
Religion & Peace 319 

World Highway 
Conference 251 

World Nuclear Summit 320 

World Parliament 
of Religions 699, 795 

World Peace Council, 

Presidential 

Committee Meeting 320 
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World Youth Assembly 

14,115,147, 213 

Conventions 


Hijacking, International 
Convention for 


Suppression of 
Universal Declaration 

465, 734 

of Human Rights 

565 

Vienna Convention 

697 

Institutions 


Asian Advertising 


Institute 

386 

'*• Asian Statistical 


Institute 

213 

Bangla Academy 
Institute for Study 

768 

of Conflict 

182 


ATHLETICS 

International 


Asian Athletic Me^l, 1st 589, 706 
Asian Games, 6tlf 509 

-Entries.* 257 

-——Ijpdtfjn Contingent 326 

Bid for staging 

.in 1974 f 326 

Commonwealth Games, TX 123 

-Indian Squad for 19 

-Winners 124 

Malaysian Championships 123 

Olympic Games, 1972 533 

-Programme of Games 705 

-New Qualifying 

Standards 705 

Singapore Athletic 
Championships 189 

South Africa, Suspension 
of by 1AAF 189 

Universiad, Sixth 189 

. World Marks, New 19, 123, 257 
World Walking Record 706 

Nat'opal 

"HighSlump Record 389 

Inter-State 

Championships 533 

Inter-University 

Championships 474 

Marathoi)—New 
National Marks 389 

National Cross Country 
Race, 4th 189 

National School Games 189 

Open Athletic Meet, 

9th 533 

Police Games 589 

Services Sportsman, Best 706 

BADMINTON 

Asian Championships 709 

Central India Champion¬ 
ship 389 

International Tourna¬ 
ment, Jabalpur 646 

National Championships 533 


August, 1971 


International Faculty for 
Tamil Studies 319 

Rockefeller 

Foundation 16 

Stockholm International 
Peace Research 

Institute 319 

U.N. University 386, 256 

Woild Environmental 
Institute 183 

Organizations 

Amnesty International 768 

CASTASIA 149 

Commonwealth Develop¬ 
ment Corporation 768 

Commonwealth Medical 
Association 116 


SPORTS 


National Rankings 590 

BASKETBALL 
Asian Junior 

Championships 189 

Asian Women’s 

Championships 389 

Bhai Jodh Singh 
Shield 326 

Butlerian Tournament 326 

National Championships 474 

BOXING 

Asian Junior 

Championships 709 

National Championships 646 

World Heavyweight 
Title 389, 473, 646 

Wbrld Lightweight 
Title 646 

World Middleweight Title 773 

CAR RALLIES 

All-India Indore Car 
Rally. 2nd 648, 702 

Asian Highway 

Rally, 2nd 255, 324, 389 

East African 

Safari 709 

Lucknow-Kanpur 
Vintage Car Rally 588 

World Speed Record 327 

CHESS 

Chess—Playing Computer 389 
Russia Retain Title 257 

CRICKET 

International 

C.C.I.'s Tour of 
East Africa 189 

Canada's Invitation 189 

Cricketer of the Year 589 

England v. Australia 473, 534, 589 
India v. West Indies 

123, 589, 647, 705 
Indian v. English 
Schoolboys 473, 534 

Rest of World v. 

England 19,123,189 


International Atomic 

Energy Agency 

150 

Interpol 

148,799 

I.M.F., New Executive 

Board 

251 

International Peace 

Academy 

698 

Operation Africa 

Crossroads 

116 

Peace Corps 16, 

150, 731 

Red Cross Society 

810 

Security Council, 1971 

319 

South East Asia 

Defence Alliance 

699 

Space Research, 

Consortium for 

319 

UNESCO 

150 

U.N.O., Principal 

Organs of 

730 


Thirty Thousand Runs 

189 

National 

Cricket Board Office¬ 
holders, New 

257 

Cooch-Behar Trophy 

388 

Dulecp Trophy 

533 

Haryana Granted 
Affiliation 

326 

Irani Trophy 

474 

National Selection 
Committee 

257 

Ranji Trophy 

706 

CYCLING 

Srinagar-Amritsar 

Cycling Race 

326 

FOOTBALL 

International 

Asian Tournament 

772 

Mcrdeka Tournament 

190 

Olympics, Record Entry 
for 1972 

257 

Pakistan Invites India 

258 

Rules, New 

258 

-Spin-of-Coin 

abolished 

123 

World Soccer Cup 

20 

National 

D.C.M. Tournament 

388 

Durand, Foreign 

Teams for 

257 

Durand Trophy 

534 

l.F.A. Shield 

257 

Inter-University 

Championships 

326 


Junior National 257, 590 

National Championship 

20. 257, 326, 772 
Nizam Gold Cup 20 

Rovers Cup 534 

Subroto Shield 474 

GOLF 

Indian Open 

Championships 648 



GYMNASTICS 


Malkhnmb 773 

National Championship. 773 

HOCKEY 

International 

Asian Games Hockey 
Championships 190. 327 

Asian Games, India's 
Hockey Team for 258 

India v. Japan 

Women's Test Series 190 

World Cup Championship 

124. 258, 53-1 
World Cup Team 772 

Rules, Change in 190 

National 

Aga Khan Cup 20, 590 

All-India Invitation 
Tournament 327 

Beighlon Cup 706 

Chhotu Ram Tournament 647 

Dhyan Chcnd 

Tournament 772 

Gold Cup 706 

Inter-University 

Championship 534 

--, Women’s 534 

Junior National 
Championship 20 

Madras M.C.C. 

Tournament 123 

National Championships 772 

-, Women’s 53-1 

Nehru Trophy 327 

Rene Frank Trophy 647 

KABADOI 

National Championships 5 l *0 

KHO KHO 

National Championships 474 

SHOOTING 

National Championships 709 

Rules, New 238 

World Championships 258 

World Records 327 

SKIING 

International Festival 191 

Ski Runs 191 

SNOOKER 

World Championship ‘90 

SWIMMING 

Across the English 
Channel 190 

Indo-Ccylon Aquatics 327 

World Marks, New 190, 258 
World Record 773 


TABLE TENNIS 


Commonwealth 


Championships 

647 

National Championships 

474 

Northern India 


Championships 

388 

World Championships 

647, 706 

TENNIS 


Asian Championships 

389, 706 

Australian 


Championships 

647 

Davis Cup 124,190,772 

Indian Championships 

534 

South African 


Championships 

706 

U.S. Championship 

258 

Newconibe, Grand 


Double for 

20 

Nine Stars Expelled 

259 

Professionals 


Tournament 

648 

World Championship 


Tournament 

111 

VOLLEYBALL 


National Championship 

474 

Punjab University 


Women’s Volley Bah 

327 

Tests Against Paris 


University 

191 

WEIGHT-LIFTING 


National Championships 

589 

World Records 

589 

WRESTLING 


Bharat Bliim 

388 

Greco-Roman Championships 773 

Hind Kesari Title 

648 

lnler-Univcrsity 


Championships 

388 

World Championships 

121 

World Junior 


Freestyle 


Championship 

773 

MISCLLLANEOl 'S TERMS 


Bully 

304 

C ’addie 

304 

t hinaman Bowling 

226 

Coaching Centres 

259 

Dead Ball 

226 

Deuce 

286 

Indoor Stadium 

590 

Judo or Jujitsu 

121 

Kanwar Jaswant Singh 


T rophy 

191 

Karate 

372 

Khcdda 255, 354. 588 

K.O. 

286 

Mah Jong 

494 

Maiden Over 

286 


Mountaineering 109,389 

National Council of 
Sports 473 

Polo 798 

Rugby 98 

Smiling Olympics 19 

Soccer 98 

Surf-Riding 798 

Sports Scholarships 259 

TROPHIES 

International 

Davis Cup (TcmiF) 773 

hair Play Trophy ; Soccer) TP 
FIFA CUP ( Socrci ) ’20 

Jules Rimel Tiophy 
(Soccer) 20 

Korean Presidential 
Cup (Football) 772 

Tunku Abdul Rchmnn 
Trophv ( f ootball ) 190 

World Cup (Hockev) 123 534,772 
World Soccer cup 

(Soccer) 20 


National \ 

Aga Khan Cup (flockcr) 

20, 590 

U C. Roy Troyhv 
(Sacra) , , . 257, 590 

Harna-BcTfack Cup * 

( Table-Tennis )• '*'-»d74 

Heighten Cup (hockey) 706 
Bha< Jodli Singh 
Shield (Basketball) 326 

Bombay Gold Cup 
(Hockey) 123 

C: adha Cup (Badminton) 533 

Co. ich-Behar Trophy 
( Cricket ) 388 

DCM Trophy (Football) 388 

Dulecp Trophy ( Cricket ) 533 

Durand Trophy (Football) 534 

Gold Cup (Hockey) 706 

I.F.A. Shield (Football) 257 

Irani Trophy (Cricket) 474 

Jayalakshmi Cup (Table- 

Tennis) 474 

Kanwar Jaswant Singh 
Trophy (Best Services 
Spurt smart) 191 

Nehru Trophy (Hockey) r ■'" 327 
Ramanujan Cup (Tablet 
Tennis) „■ ’ 474 

Rene Frank Trophy 
(Hockey) 123,647 

Rovers Cup ( Football ) 534 

Santosh Trophy (Football) 

257, 326, 772 
Subroto Shield ( Football) 474 

Travancore Cup (Table- 
Tennis) 474 


Current General Knowledge 


Abbreviations 

(See also pp. 217, 285, 353, 7951 


Acronyms 113 

ACLS 249 

ACS 113 

ASCOM 113 


ATS 

506 

me 

158 

CDR1 

584 

DDT 

496 

DWT 

159 

F1H 

528 

GAIT 

181 


IAEA 

249 

1AEC 

249 

1ATA 

181 

ICAO 

181, 528 

ICBM 

158 

IFALPA 

181 

IUOTO 

528 
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JVP 

767 

LMG 

736 

LSD 

497, 506 

MRCA 

317 

NCAER 

584 

DCS 

113 

OISCA 

113 

PFLP 

181 

PRG 

113 

REM 

249 

RUM 

113 

SGPC 

767 

SOS 

99 

SST 

767 

SVD 

465 

UNHCR 

697 

UNICEF 

507. 

VI. F 

249 

WFP 

317 767 

WHO 

530 

WWW 

767 


Agriculture 

Green Revolution 

163, 285, 498, 551 
Hara Madhu j 472 

Kharif Crops / 497 

Potato J 472 

Russian Farms j/ India 372 

AnniversariesJXrL Weeks. Years etc. 

Asiav*'Productivity Year 121,532 
“Aurobmdo lyrth Ccntenarv 113 
Bastille Day' 113, 214 

Childien’s Day 384 

Fro Services Day 697 

Hiroshima Day 113 

International F.arth Day 640, 736 
International Education Year 551 
International Literacy Day 182 
International Nurses Day 768 
National Labour Day 182 

Pakistan Day 640 

Prevent Blindness Week 249 
Koshanara Day 697 

Sanskrit Day 113 

South Africa Freedom Day 113 
Territorial Armv Day 384 

.Wild Life Week, 16th 249 

Woild Disabled Day 640 

World Meteorological Day 640 
, WojJd Red Cross Day 768 

Arts and Vulture 

Amravati* Sculptures 121, 215 

Ballet 99 


Astronomy 

Asteroids 217 

Comets 233,697 

Cosmic Rays 152 

Cygnus X-l (.97 

Eros 747 

Exploding Star 181 

Kojinia Comet, 1970 587 

Maffei-I and II 587 

Planetarium 218 

Planetary System, New 218,747 

Pulsars 164,744 

“Quasars” 354,744 

Universe, Other 
Civilizations in 181 

Van Allen Belts 220 

Automobiles 

Battery-Powered Cai 587 

Electric Car 4(>5 

Hitler’s Car 4os 

WankeJ Engine 465 

Aviation 

Air Pockets 255, 351 

Avros (IIS-748,) 465 

Boeing 737 4o5 

Boeing, .747 -A1 

Coiu.imle-002 1S6 

Emperor Ashoka 702, 7'ri 

Lmpeior Shahiehan 702 

Farnborough Aii Show |s7 

I1JT-16 (LCTirui i) i82 

llelicoplei. Portable 185 

Hijacking 280 

Hovercraft 354, 7‘W 

Laser Landing. Device "'O' 

Mach Number 3'2 

Runv ay Emergency Barrier 46 s 


1 *>.1 

7<>8 

Sky Police 

187 

182 
640 

Sound Jiarrici 410, 

(.2! 

Supeisonic boom 

410 

249 

697 

113 

Supersonic Speed 

! 59 

TU-154 

323 

V-12 Helicopter 

7o,8 

113 

384 

Awards 


249 

Arjuna Awards 

46S 

640 

Besl Actress Awaid 

784 

640 

Bliatnagar Memorial Av.aids 

111 

768 

Bubal Suhni Gold Medal 

46S 

Business Leadership Award 

528 


Charles Richet Awaid 

249 

215 

Childien’s l.ilcratuie Awaid 

- 


winners in 


Classical Dances 

159 

Count Bcrnadottc Medal 

4 66 

Cultural Bfink 

471 

Dnda Saheb Phalkc Award. 

Ikcbana 

1S6 

1969 

317 

India’s Cultural Influence 


Film Awards. 1969 

228 

in Foreign Countries 

611 

Golden Royal Medal 

114 

Jazz 

99 

Import Subsiitulion Awards 

249 

Kuthakali 

99 

Indian National Science Academy 

Khayal 

99 

Awards 

31S 

Manipuri School of 


Inventions Promotion Board 

Dancing 362, 

798 

Awards 

181 

Painters & Sculptors, 


ISA-Khatau Medal 

249 

ancient and modern 


Jawaharlal Nehru Awaid. 


Indian 

362 

Fourth 
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Nascimcnlo. Edson 


Arantes do 

770 

Nash, Ogden 

770 

Nasser, Gamal Abdel 

253, 351 

Natarajan, C.D. 

387 

Navalkar, Sunder 

118, 215 

Newcombe, John 

118 

Newton, Isaac 

497 

Nirlcp Kaur 

770 

Noon, Feroze Khan 

469 

Nyererc, Julius K. 

531, 628 

Olcksiv, Daniel P. 

118 

Olivier, Laurence 

118 

Owen, David 

118 

Paine, Dr. Thomas 

118 

Paisley, Ian 

118 

Panchcn Lama 

321 

Pandit, Primula 

118 

Pandita Ramabai 

321 

Panicker, Guru Gopala 

531, 586 

Pant, Gayatri Nath 

184 

Park Chung Hcc 

700 

Passos, John Dos 

253 

Patel. Narendra 


Manubhai 

531 

Patel, Nitin V. 

118 

Patel, Sardar 


Vallabhbhai 

217 

Pauling, Linus 17 

, 148, 234 

Peltzer, Dr. Otto 

118,215 

Phatak, Lecla Vinayak 

118 

Phipps, Mrs. Fran 

642 

Phizo, A.Z. 

17 

Picasso, Pablo 

99 

Pillai, Pattom Thanu 

118 

Pillai, Rajamanickam 

321 

Planck, Max 

497 

Plato 

149 
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'Ploman, Arana Vasudev 118 

Poddar, Hanuman 
Prasad 700,796 

Polanski, Roman 253, 35J 

Popovic, M. 770 

Potdar, Datlo Wamun 253 

Pound, Ezra 118 

Powell, Adam Clayton 701 

Powell, Enoch 165, 674 

Prakash Singh 321 

Prcm Kirpal 387 

Puii, Van Liu 701, 796 

Puri, I.K. 770 

Qureshi, Mohammad 
Hashim 531 

Rahman, Hamoodur 531 

Raj Bahadur 642 

Raj, K.N. 283 

Rajagopaul, C.R. 321 

Rajamannar, P.V. 770 

Raja Serfoji 642 

Rajbhandari, Gchendra 
Bahadur 184 

Rakesh, Mohan 770 

Raman, Dr. C.V. 387 

Ramanathan, K.G. 770 

Ramanuja 612 

Ramaswamy, S. 531, 628 

Rao, Madan Mohan 184 

Rapacki, Adam 321 

Rapson, Ronald 184 

Rathod, Zafar Iqbal 531,628 
Ravi Shankar 219 

Ray, Satyajit 531 

Ray, Siddharlha 
Shankar 642,735 

Reading, Lady 769 

Reddiar, O.P. 

Ramaswamy 184 

Rehana 118 

Rehman, Mujibur 556, 642, 735 
Remarque, Erich Maria 253 

Reuther, Walter 674 

Richards, Mrs. Norah 642 

Rikhye, General Indrajit 770 

Rippon, Geoffrey 118 

Rogers, William P. 149 

Rohan, Denis Michael 495 

Roosa, Stuart A. 531 

Roshanara 736 

Roy, Annadashankar 469 

Roy, Jamini 234, 586 

Roy. Ram Mohan 17, 148 

Rudraksha, Shiva 
Prasad Misra 184 

Rumor, Mariano 118 

Russell, Bertrand 149, 353, 551 
Sadat, Anwar 253, 351 

Sadiq Ali 770 

Sailer, Dr. Ema 642 

Salazar, Antonio 118 

Sambandam, S.K. 184 

Samuelson, Prof. Paul 321 

Sandhu, Kamaljit 469, 556 

Sanjivayya, D. 701 

Santana, Manuel 259 

Sanlhal, Jangal 253, 350 

Sanyal, Kanu 184, 283, 674 
Saran Chhak 118 

Sarkar, Badal 184, 770 

Sartre, Jean-Paul 118 

Sastri, V.S. Srinavasa 253 

Sathe, Sadashiv 770 


Satyanarayana, 
Vempatapu 
Savino, Rev. M. 

Sayana 
Scott, George 
Campbell 
Scudder, Dr. Ida 
Sophia 

Sen, Dr. Boshi 
Sen, Dr. Gopal 
Sen, S.R. 

Senanayake, Dudley 
Sen-Gupta, K.C. 
Scngupta, Mrs. Nellie 
Seshachar, Prof. B.R. 
Shah, Justice J.C. 
Shahabuddin, K.M. & 
Amjadul Haque 
Shambhu Maharaj 184, 
Shankara 
Shatalov, Vladimir 
Sheares. Benjamin 
Shclvankar, K.S. 

Shenoi, N.V. 

Shepard, Alan B. 
Shirodkar, Dr. V.N. 
Shvernik, Nikolai 
Sikri, Justice S.M. 
Sinatra, Frank 
Singh, Bhanu Prakash 
Singh, T.N. 

Sinha, Dr. A.K.N. 

Sinha, Satya Narayan 
Slim, Field Marshal 
Lord William 


Soares, Joao 

Sobers, Gary 253, 

Sockamo, A. 

Solomon, Shanti R. 
Solzhenitsyn, Alexander 
Sorcar, P.C. 

Spratt. Philip 
Srinivasarao, Srirangam 
Stravinsky, Igor 99, 
Sukhdev, S. 

Sun-Yat-Sen 
Surana, Anand Raj 
Susann, Jacqueline 
Swamp Singh, Dr. 

Syed, P.M. 

Talim, B.V. 

Tariq Ali 
Teg Bahadur 
Teja, Dharma 117,215, 
Tendulkar, Vijay 
Thakur, Karpoori 
Theresa, Mother 
Thieu, Nguyen Van 
Thirumala Rao 
Thuku, Harry 
Thulin, Ingrid 
Thyagarajan, S. 

Tikkoo, Ravi N. 

Townes, Charles H. 
Tripathi, Kamlapati 
Trudeau, Pierre Elliot 
Tula Ram 
Tyabji, Badruddin 
U Nu 

Varadachari, Srinivasa 
Varma, Shrikant 
Vasanthakumari, M.L. 
Ved Parkash 118, 

Veljkovic, Milutin 


17 

531 

410 

701, 796 

469 

642 

469 

184 

284 

701 

321 

770 

387 

701 
283, 321 
612 
149 
469 
770 
118 

531, 628 
642 

469 
531 

701, 796 
184 
351 
253 
531 

470 
184 

350, 552 
17 
184 
351 

532, 628 
642 
118 

642, 735 

253 
219 
321 
234 

531 

532 
470 
770 
612 

586, 701 
586 
470 
469 
219 
387 
119 
495 
701 
642 

184 
642 
586 

185 
565 

321 

254 
642 
642 

215, 732 

322 


Verman, Dr. Lai C. 
Vidyadhari Devi 
Vidyasagar, 
Ishwarchandra 


495 

770 

254 
532, 628 
17 


Wadekar, Ajit 
Walsh, James Edward 
Wali Khan, Abdul 770 

Wayne, John 798 

Wen-Yuan Yao 119 

West, Mae 119 

Westmoreland, Gen. W.C. 532 
Wilhelm, Harry E. 532 

Yadav, Chandraject 770 

Yadav, Rajendra 254 

Yashin, Lev 771 

Yashwant Kaur 'l 19 

Yew, Lee Kuan 185 

Zafrullah Khan, 

Sir Muhammad 552 

Zanuck, Darryl F. 701 


Places 


166, 


17th Parallel 

Acropolis 

Adam 

Adyar 

Agartala i 

Akhaura l 

A1 Aqsa 

Alakhnanda 

Alampa**- •«" ' v 

Aliabet 

235,534, 609,613, 

Amarnath Cave 
Amman 
Anand Bhavan 
Angkor Vat 
Arunaclial 
Arvi 
Bahrein 
Balacheruvu 
Balasagun 
Bamian 
Bangkok 
Barasat 
Barauni 

Barki Memorial 
Behar Temple 
Belfast 
Bclgaum 
Bcrubari 
Bethlehem 
Bhadrachalam 
Bhutan 

t 4 


Black Sea 
Bogota 

Borobudur <. 
Brahmanbaria ^ 
Brazil 
Broach 

Buland Darwaza 

Burdur 

Cambodia 

Cape Kennedy 

Chaibasa 

Chandigarh 

Chcngtu 

Chennai 

Chhatarpur 

Chuadanga 

Churk 

City, Most Expensive 
Con Son 

Consolation Peak 


217 
621, 799 
119 
731 
736 
701 

321 
119, 215 

322 

642, 736 

185 
283 
322 
168, 674 
119, 215 
166, 236, 387, 498 
166,236 
532, 609 
185 
236 
556 
387, 494 
168 
182 
254 
613 

17, 168, 236, 552 
701 

, ■ -> 470 
'* 185 

„ 683 

621 
470, 556 
621, 674. 799 
771 
387 
23 “i 
217 
771 
322 
304 
613 
470, 552 
643 
185, 283 
254 
736 
613 
588 
17,168 
119 
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Countries Bifurcated 

166 

Lumbini 

497, 532 

Dallas 

731 

Lusaka 

215 

Daskroi 

322 

Madras Snake Park 

187 

Dead Sea 

98 

Madurai 

497 

De Gaulle Square 

470, 556 

Malacca Straits 

119 

Dehra Dun 

497 

Malanjkhand 

185 

Deigo Garcia & Guinea 

402, 494 

Mandhar 

119 

Delhis, Six 

185 

Manipur and Tripura 

119 

Dhcmaji 

119 

Mauna Kca 

747 

Dome Rock 

17 

McNamara’s Line 

167 

Ecuador 

18 

Meghalaya 98, 254, 552 

Edinburgh 

168 

Middle East Countries 

411 

Elcphanta Caves 

217 

Mohenjo-Daro 

254, 731 

Emerald Belt 

324 

Montreal 

613 

Empire Stale Building 

799 

Mount Abu 

168 

, Everest View 

322 

Mount Etna 

701,771 

Fiji 

236, 322 

Mount Everest 

363 

Finland 

18 

Ml. Kanjiroba 

389 

Fleet Street 

217 

Mregthuni Peak 

322 

Gandhi Nagar 

552 

Murchison Falls Park 

643 

Ganop 

18 

My Lai 

555 

Gdansk 

470, 555 

Nation States, Ten 


Gediz 

235 

Largest 

234 

Greenland 

362 

Namibia 

771 

Gulf Emirates 


Naxalbari 

150 

Federation 

701 

NEFA 

295 

Gulzarbagh Bridge 

18, 168 

Nehru Park 

470 

Guruvayur f 

402, 494 

Newcastle 

613 

Hadley-Apennin l 

254 

Palali Putra 

771 

Haldia f 

254 

Peace Pagoda 

402 

Hanuman Tjl&a 

322 

Pearl of Egypt 

470 

Haulalij ''S Jiiiijncz* 

119 

Phari Dzong 

166 

Himachal Pradesh 

554 

Philae 

532 

" Hinthni t 

185 

Phnom Penh 

236, 613 

• Hiroshima * 

119 

Pichola 

498 

Hungary 

98 

Pine Bluff 

701 
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Pisa 

613 

Enclaves 

701 

Pobeda 

18 

Jadavpur 

119 

Porbandar 

217 

Jaisalmcr 

18 

Pori of Spain 

736 

Jal Mahal 

254 

Ports. Major in India 

218 

Jallianwala Bagh 

498 

Pushkar 

322 

Jantar Mantar 

217 

Qahailistan 

643 

Khamar Kotra 

185, 283 

Qatar 

506 

Kabul 

494 

Rabat 

236 

Kachhativu 

32’’ 

Radhikapur 

235 

Kalpakkam 

702 

Rajghat 

731 

Kamakura 

621, 799 

Rakabganj 

532 

Kampala 

609 

Ram Giri 

701 

* Kandla 

168 

Raniganj 

613 

Kanjirova 

402 

Red Sea 

622 

Kanya Kumari 

219, 283 

Rupar 

322 

^•Kapilesvara 

119 

Sabarmati 

731 

'Kaptul 

322 

Sadaquat Ashram 

185, 283 

Kama! . 

168 

Sambhaji Nagar 

254 

Kamalak "N 

470 

Sanctuaries & National 


Kassel ) 

236 

Parks 

168 

Kazirat.ga i 304,, 498, 701 

Sarnath 

731 

Khajuraht/ 

304 

Senkaku 

402 

Khetri 

613 

Sliastri Memorial 


Kimberley 

Kodarma 

304 

613 

Library 

256 

Kolar 

613 

Shigatse 

119, 219 

Konark 

217,498 

Shilaidah 

771 

Kovalam 

322 

Shwe Dagon Pagoda 

621, 799 

Koyali 

304 

Sierra Leone 

701 

Kremlin 

217 

Singapore 

556, 609 

Kuala Lumpur 

283 

Sisganj 

532, 771 

Kuli Pumori Peak 

14 

Socotra 

322, 494 

Lake Chilka 

643 

Sonkh 

771 

Lake House 

121 

Spandau 

771 

Lake Success 

158 

Sriharikotali 

166, 322 

Leh 

254 

Steubenville 

119,215 

Latin America 

683 

Sultanpur Lake 

322 

Liechtenstein 

643 

Sultanpur Lodhi 

497 


Sava 

Syria 

Tanegashinua 
Tarapur 
Tepe Yahya 
Thirupunithura 
Tonga 

Tourist Camping Park, 
India’s First 


322 

402 

1*5 

552 

470 

185 

168 


322 


Tunguska 470 

Turin 283 

Tuscania 532,609 

Uchinoura 185 

Vatican 217 

Vienna 219 

Vishakhapatnam 731 

Vishal Gomantak 185 

Vivekananda Rock 
Memorial 119,188, 282 

Wall Street 217 

Yellowstone National Park 363 
Zimbabwe 323 


Plans & Projects 


Aircraft, Indian Factory 
for 254 

Aswan Dam 532 

Badarpur Power Station 701 

Beas Link Project 324 

Calcutta Metropolitan 
Railway Project 470 

Chatra Project 185 

“Food for Children” 

Scheme 254 

Giri-Bata Project 470 

H.M.T. Unit, New 470 

H.M.T. Watch Project 771 

Heavy Water Plants 185 

Helicopter Factory 470 

Hindustan Housing Factory 254 
India’s Thorium 
Resources 242 

Khctri Copper 

Project 771 

Loharu Canal 119 

Mithapur Fertilizer 
Project 771 

National Water Grid 386 

New Delhi-Moscow 
Telex-Service 256 

Operation Hardrock 242, 349 
Salem Steel Plant 185 

Suratgarh Farm 256 

Tarapur Atomic Power 
Station 495 

Television Network 
for India 532 

T,V. Training Institute 119 

Thcin Dam 470 

Turbine, India’s 

Biggest 588 

Under-ground Railway 
for Calcutta 532 

Upper Sindh Project 119 

Viking Project 648 

Visakhapatnam Steel 
Plant 532 

Wine Project 472 
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Politic^ 


Bourgeoise 227 

“Castro-type” Revolution 411 
Chauvinism 151 

Coup d’etat 500 

Democratic Socialism 683 

Diplomatic Illness 226 

Diplomatic Immunity 226 

Division in the 

Lok Sabha 820 

Dollar Diplomacy 507 

Egalitarian Society 227, 231 

Eisenhower Doctrine 564 

Federation 227 

Gallup Poll 795 

Impeachment 565 

Indianisation 227 

Indicate 731 

Laissez-faire 286,500 

Lame Duck Session 565 

Neo-Colonialism 506 

No-Confidence Motion 565 

Panchsheel 611 

Polarization 164 

Quorum 227 

Sine die 353 

Socialism 158 

Socialistic Society 227 

Splinter Group 507 

Spoils System 743 

Two-Nation Theory 743 

Union 227 

White Australia 

Policy 256 

Wire-Tapping 743 

Railways 

Ganganagar-Hindumalkote 
Railway line 119 

Light Railways 187, 372 

Rajdhani Express 187 

Tanzania-Zambia Railway 322 
Transrapid 472 

Religion & Religious 
Movements 

Anand Marg 768 

, Bhakti Cult 611 

Buddhism, Main Precepts 
of 802 

Din-i-Ilahi 152 

Hinduism 70 

Krishna Consciousness 
Movement 121,215 

Namdharis 588 

Religioas, Divisions of 731 

Scientism 120 

Shia 411 

Shintoism 99 

Sufis 611 

Sunni 411 

Sciences 

Anthropology 811 

Arborics 586 

Astrochcmistry 795 

Cybernetics 353, 798, 811 

Cyrogcnics 353 

Cyronics 120 

Electronics 353 


m 


Holography in India 255 

Sericulture 506 

Telepathy 682 

Topology 811 

Scientific Appliances & 

Inventions 

Aerotrain 18 

Argon-Ion Laser 185 

Cinema, Integrated 
Stereoscopic 587 

Computer, System-360 323 

Computer, What is 811 

Cyclotron 120 

Digital Clock 186 

Digital Clock, India’s 
First 254 

Dry Cell, Construction 
of a 552 

Eudiometer 151 

Floating Trains 748 

Fuel Cells 353 

Galvanometer 151 

Hydrogen Power Plant 587 

Iconoscope 752 

Kundt's Tube 752 

Laser 798 

Laser Beam 410, 682 

M.H.D. Generator 748 

Micro-Film Camera, 

Indian 185 

Multiple Intensity Bulb 643 

Photographic Camera 235 

Potentiometer 151 

Pyrometer 151 564 

Seismograph 564 

Solar Furnace, World’s 
Largest 749 

Solar Heater 471 

Steam Locomotives 15 

Supaspede 703 

Teleprinter 151 

Torsion Balance 752 

Train, Driverless 323 

Universal Power Source 120 

Water Engine 587 

Scientific Phenomena 
& Research 

Absolute Zero 564 

Air-Conditioning 572 

Armalcolitc 120 

Carbon Black 120 

Computers, Impact of 586 

Elements, Transformation 
of 323 

Ferrel’s Law 410 

Formic Acid 323 

Horse-power 218 

Isomerization 152 

Kilocycle 159 

Laboratory, Under-Water 252 
Measures 218 

Photosynthesis, 

New Research 323 

Water, Artificial 471 

Water Mattress 256 

Nitrogen Fixation 120 

Perishable Plastics 749 

Phylochrome 643 


Polywater, New 

18 

Puncture Proof-Tyres 

120 

Radar 

218 

Refrigeration, Use 
of ammonia in 

552 

Sea-leg Principle 

323 

Singing Sands 

255 

Shear Connector 

323 

Silicones 

352 

Strontium-90 

471 

Sulphur, Flowers of 

506 

Synthetic Rubber 

682 

Television Radiation 

120 

ace Research 


America, Lighting up 

187 

Antarcs 

587 

Apogee 

167 

Apollo-8 

150 

Apollo-13 

18, 159 

Apollo-14 

587, 608 

Apollo-12 Moon Rocks, 
Conclusions from 

750 

Aquarius 

167 

Big Bang Theory 

120 

Dirty Ice i 

471 

Earth, Origin af 

701 

Earlhlighl \ 

643, 736 

Fra Mauro \ 

587 

Intrepid *■» 

285 

Kitty Hawk 

‘ 587 

Luna-16 186, 255, 350 

Luna-17 

493 

Lunar Maria 164,231,744 

Lunar River 

643 

Marincr-8 

771 

Mariner-9 

771 

Mars-2 

771 

Mars-3 

771 

Mars, Life on 

702 

Moon, Age of the 

551 

—, Data from 

587 

—, Magnetic Field of 

186 

Moonquakcs 

771 

Moon Rock Exchange 
Pact 

697 

-, Oxygen From 

120 

Moon-Soil, Growing 
of Plants on 

255 

NOAA-1 

471 

O.A.O. HI 

4^1 

Ohsumi 

186 

Operation Pluto - 

750 

Planets, Tour of f 

120, 186 

Sea of Tranquillity ] 

612 

Soyuz-5 \ 

150 

Soyuz-10 

702, 794 

Soyuz-11 

771 

Space, Definition of 

820 

Space-Docking 

506 

Space, Man in 

18 

Space Research 

771 

—, Benefits 

771 

Space Research Programme, 

India's 

702 

Space Shuttle 

323 

Space Station, Giant 

186 

Spacecraft, Rc-U sable 

186 

Stars, Between The 

750 

Strctoscope-2 

18 

Time, Definition of 

811 

U.S. Space Programme 

18, 471 
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U.S. Spy Satellite 

324 

Venus-7 

180 

Venus, Habitation on 

324 

Viking Project 

702 

X-24 

324 

Zond-8 

324 

bes 


Basques 

554 

Bedouin 

411 

Boers 

151 

Cossacks 

151 

Hashemitcs 

411 

Huks 

251 

Karens 

320, 494 

Khasis 

468 

Magyars 

151 

Masai 

251, 351 

Mons 

320 

Moplas 

151 

Red Indians 

121 


siaai 468 

Todas 151 

Miscellaneous Terminology 

Alma Mater 500 

Blind People in the 
World 121 

Comcx-IV J83 

Dec! Moroz 472 

Divorce, Mexican Style 324 

Dreams, What arc 362 

Geisha 506 

Gram Sewak 702 

I.A.S. Results 703 

Khesari Dal 121 

Lotteries, Origin of 226 

Miss World 384 

Milsubi:lii 472 

National Building Code 468 

Noah’s Ark 168 


Op. Cit 

810 

Ra-H 

15,674 

Red Triangle 

187 

Samizdat 

472 

Sauna 

231 

Sayonara 

23! 

Spa 

231 

Sunday, Origin of as 
a Holiday 

683 

Syicm 

472 

Tea Consumers, 

Largest 

121 

Tea Leaves, New Method 
of Processing 

588 

Tourism in India 

588 

Wonders of the Ancient 
World 

730 

Yuv Vani 

187 


FEATURES y" 

Appointments etc 

. • 100, 160, 228, 296, 364, 412, 

508,,566, 623, 684, 745, 812 

Before the Interview Board 


The Angry Young Man 24 

The Girl from Lucknow 139 

The Spur of Ambition 202 

Man-Aboul-Town 275 

Anxious to Please 344 

A Certain Quality 400 

The Quality of 

Imagination 486 

The Pyramid Climber 544 

No Depths to Gauge 600 

An Error of Judgment 663 

Bom Diplomats 724 

* Myths and Reality 786 

Expected Essays 

'' Need for Examination 

Reform 27 

The Rising Price 
Spiral , 141 

Problem a' Land 
Refornls in India 206 

The Green Revolution 278 

The Problem of 
Leisure 346 

Problems of Increasing 
Urbanisation 403 

Cinema and the People 489 

Elections in a Democracy 547 

Census Through the 
Ages 603 

Problem of Rising 
Prices 666 

Problems of Youth 727 

Student Participation in 
Educational Adminis¬ 
tration 797 


Articles and Features 

Expected Questions 

145,211,280, 348,491,553, 
606, 668, 733, 793 

Editorial Notes 


The Cambodian Fiasco 3 

Promise and Performance 103 

The Cult of 

Hijacking 171 

Radicalism in Patna 239 

Taxation and 

Development 307 

Democracy and tnc 
People 375 

The Coming Elections 455 

Conspiracy Against (he 
People 519 

From Where Power 
Flows 575 

A House on Fire 631 

Time for Action 683 

This Feudal Mentality 753 


Fresh Opportunities 

97, 223, 289, 357, 407, 501, 
560, 586, 616, 740., 809 

Gandhian Thought 


On Satyagraha 21,261 

Importance of Bread 
Labour 126 

Means & Ends 145 

Nationalism and Inter¬ 
nationalism 145 

Large Scale Industri¬ 
alization 161 

Democracy 161 

On Class War 205 

On Untouchability 211 

On Violent Agitations 211 

On Unemployment 211 


On an Egalitarian Social 


Order 229 

Tire Gospel of Work 328 

Attitude Towards 
Religion 611 

Gandhiji and Socialism 721 

On Right to Property 785 

On Civil Dis- \ 

obedience 785 

On Panchayati Raj 797 

On Economic Equality 797 


General Knowledge Tests 

Solution of General Knowledge 
Papers set in the Competitive 
examinations mentioned below 


Indian Forest Service 
Exam., 1969 149 

Assistants' Grade Exam., 
December 1969 216 

Income-Tax Inspectors’ 

Exam., May 1970 284 

Engineering Services 
Exam., 1970 352 

Indian Forest Service 
Exam., 1970 495 

Geologists' Exam., 1970 549 

N.D.A. Exam., Dec. 1970 610 

Indian Economic Service 
Exam., 1970 672 

Indian Navy Exam., 

December 1970 729 

I.A.S. Exam., 

October 1970 797 

Group Discussions 

Should the Age of 
Voting be Lowered? 22 

Are not Women fit to 
be Administrators? 137 


31, 
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Modern Youth is Inflicted 


by Irreverence 

200 

Do Mixed Marriages Help 
Promote National 
Integration? 

273 

Should Indian States 

Have More Autonomy 

341 

Broadcasting should not 
be a State Monopoly 

398 

Are We Serious About 
Socialism ? 

484 

All Above 60 should 

Retire from Active 

Politics 

542 

Should Examinations 
be Abolished? 

598 

Should India Recognise 
Bangla Desh? 

661 

The Age of Virtuous 

Politics is Past 

721 

Heavy Taxation Hampers 
Growth 

788 


Indian 


Intelligence Test 

95, 155, 221, 290, 358, 405, 
502, 561, 617, 678, 738, 805 

Personality Development 


The Art of Making 
Decisions 93 

Master Your Moods 153 

The Ladder of 

Adversity 220 

Self-Image: Cornerstone 
of Your Personality 287 

Have Faith in 

Yourself 355 

Success in the New Year 499 

How to Face Your 
Problems 558 

Tact—Lubricant of 
Success 614 

Be Creative 676 

Boost Up Your Mental 
Efficiency 737 

Develop a Forceful 
Personality 803 

Readers’Club 813 


MASTER GUIDE 


Readers’ Forum 

157, 224, 292, 360, 408, 504, 
563, 619, 680, 741, 807 

Readers’ Questions Answered 

98. 158, 226, 294, 362, 410, 
506, 564, 621, 682, 743, 810 
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EXTERNAL 

RELATIONS 

INDIA AND PAKISTAN 

The Hijacking Incident 

The hijacking to Lahore of 
a Fokker-Friendship plane 
belonging to the Indian Air¬ 
lines flying from Srinagar to 
Jammu on January 30, 1971 
generated a lot of bitterness 
between India and Pakistan at 
a time when both the countries 
happened to be going through a 
period of political transition. 
Two Pakistani infiltrators viz.. 
Mohammad Hashim Qijrcshi 
and Mol) a m mad Ashraf, 
posing as Indians diverted the 
Indian plane to Lahore at gun¬ 
point. The way the hijackers 
were welcomed and lionised in 
Lahore and the way the Pakis¬ 
tani civil aviation authorities 
blocked all attempts to rescue 
the plane made it abundantly 
clear that the hijacking had been 
done with the connivance of 
Islamabad. The hijackers were 
granted political asylum 
by Pakistan and Radio 
Pakistan also broadcast a 
threat held out by them that 
they would allow neither the 
plane nor the Indian passengers 
and the crew to go back till 
36 “Liberation Front” men 
arrested in Kashmir some time 
ago had been released. 

The passengers who had been 
travelling in the plane were, 


however, repatriated-to India 
minus their baggage but India 
refused to release any of 
the saboteurs who had been 
arrested. She, however, exert¬ 
ed diplomatic pressure on 
Pakistan for the return of the 
plane along with the baggage 
and mail. Pakistan adopted 
various delaying tactics till the 
plane had been allowed to be 
blown up by the hijackers on 
February 2. 

This led to India cancell¬ 
ing all facilities given to Pakis¬ 
tan for overflying Indian terri¬ 
tory, and calling on the latter 
to pay damages for the destroyed 
plane and to hand over the 
hijackers. Pakistan in reply 
and retaliation put forward a 
counter-claim for the damage 
suffered by her High Commis¬ 
sion in New Delhi. While these 
exchanges on the incident were 
going on, Pakistan was over¬ 
whelmed by the crisis in Bangla 
Desh where Sheikh Mujibur 
Rchman had successfully chal¬ 
lenged Islamabad’s authority to 
rule. The military rulers there 
called it treason and decided 
to crush it with the force of arms. 
The ban on Pakistani planes’ 
flights over India then loomed 
large as a serious impediment 
in their plans to rush troops and 
supplies to Dacca. Pakistan 
made strenuous efforts to get the 
ban revoked, but India stuck to 
the decision which stands to this 
day. 


INDIA AND BANGLA DESH 
India’s Dilemma 

The struggle for freedom in 
Bangla Desh has had far-reach¬ 
ing repercussions on Indo-Pak 
relations as also on the political 
situation in India,, Ever since 
the two ct>urrtries"became free, 
relations between them have not 
been cordial, leaving strong 
democratic traditions, India 
has always welcomed the pros¬ 
pect or a popular government 
being established in Islamabad, 
as offering the only hope of 
friendly relations being estab¬ 
lished between the two countries. 
These hopes were revived to¬ 
wards the end of 1970 when Pa¬ 
kistan had its first general election 
and Sheikh Mujibur Rehman 
emerged as t h e undisputed 
choice of the people of East 
Bengal to lead a popular govern¬ 
ment in that province. But 
subsequently, the way Presi¬ 
dent Yahya Khan, with Mr. Z.A. 
Bhutto as his accomplice, tried 
to frustrate the popular will 
caused deep concern in India* 
The people of Tndia had been 
looking forward to seeing at least 
apart of Pakistan being redeem¬ 
ed from the curse of hatred and 
becoming a good neighbour. But 
the treachery of the West Pakis¬ 
tani military junta dashed those 
hopes and engendered mixed feel¬ 
ings of outrage and sympathy. 
On March 31, both Houses of 
the Indian Parliament passed a 
resolution moved by Mrs. 
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Indira Gandhi expressing “whole¬ 
hearted sympathy and support- 
for the people of Bangla Desh”, 
and demanding “the imme¬ 
diate cessation of the use of force 
and the massacre of defenceless 
people by the Pakistan army.” 
The resolution called upon 
all nations and governments to 
urge the Pakistan government 
“to put an end immediately to 
the systematic decimation of 
people which amounts to geno¬ 
cide”. T h c resolution was 
adopted unanimously. 

The murderous campaign of 
suppression launched by the 
warlords of Islamabad in Bangla 
Desh has brought the problem 
of millions of refugees trekking 
into India, needing medical help, 
shelter, food and work. What 
started as a proHem for Pakis¬ 
tan became. a recurring lia¬ 
bility for* India. Up to the 
middle of Jujy, more than 6 
million refugees had crossed 
over into India putting a heavy 
strain on her economy. 
According to press reports, 
Pakistan was spending 1 crore 
of rupees per day on its cam¬ 
paign ofgenocidein Bangla Desh. 
U.N. experts estimated that the 
cost of maintaining the Bangla 
Desh refugees on Indian soil 
would work out to somewhere 
near 3 crores of rupees per day. 
Iiufia has been sending out 
appeals to the international 
community to come forward to 
share the burden but the appeals 
have produced very poor re¬ 
sults. Up to the fust week of July, 
1971 the total value of aid made 
available by other countries for 
India to help Bangla Desh refu¬ 
gees through the U.N.O. total¬ 
led Rs. 80 crores only. 

What makes the problem 
all the more complicated is 
that there is hardly any prospect 
of these persons being able to 
go back to Bangla Desh. That 
can be possible only if and when 
the military rulers of West 
Pakistan decide to call it a day 
and quit Bangla Desh. But 
as evidenced by President 
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Yahya Khan*s broadcast on 
June 28, they have no intention 
of doing that. In fact, the deve¬ 
lopments suit Pakistan’s pur¬ 
pose in more than one ways. It 
has not only got rid of supposed¬ 
ly disloyal elements in East 
Bengal but also reduced the 
numerical majority which East 
Pakistan claimed. Simul¬ 
taneously, it has been successful 
in imposing an almost unbear¬ 
able burden on India. 

There are other complica¬ 
tions which have followed the 
heavy influx of Bangla Desh 
refugees into India. These 
people are mostly concentrated 
in the eastern states which form 
a .sensitive area. Along with 
the genuine refugees, a large 
number of Pakistani agents and 
spies has also managed to enter 
India. All this h a s added 
considerably to India’s problem 
of national security in the eastern 
region. 

The heroic fight put up by 
the unarmed people of Bangla 
Desh has inspired and strength¬ 
ened the demand for recog¬ 
nition being extended to Bangla 
Desh, and material help being 
given to it to enable the libera¬ 
tion lighters to put lip viable 
resistance against the armed 
might of West Pakistan. Sooner 
or later, India would have to take 
a decision on that issue also. 

INDIA AND CEYLON 

When the new coalition 
government led by Mrs. 
Bandaranaike assumed office 
in Ceylon in 1970, it 
adopted certain measures which 
created difficulties for persons of 
Indian origin living or doing 
business in the island. It forced 
30,000 Indians having tenino- 
rary work permits to leave 
Ceylon because various occupa¬ 
tions were being reserved for 
Ceylonese nationals. It revived 
the visa tax of Rs. 500 a year. It 
also sought to ban non-nationals 
of Ceylon from the import trade 
which was being brought under 


a State Trading Corporation. 

For some time, the Govern¬ 
ment of India did not take any 
serious note of these develop¬ 
ments. Instead, it deliberately 
adopted a low key posture in the 
hope that after the initial flurry 
which always accompanies a 
change in government, Indo* 
Ceylon relations would once 
again return to normal. 

The matter was raised in the 
Parliament on November 10, 
1970 when Opposition members 
expressed consternation over 
the policies of squeezing out 
Indians being devised by Mrs. 
Bandaranaikc's government. 
Government spokesmen, how¬ 
ever, tried to defend the Ceylon 
government on the ground that 
the policies adopted by it ap¬ 
plied to all foreigners without 
discrimination. 

At the same time, the Govern¬ 
ment of India made some 
proposals to speed up implemen¬ 
tation of the Shastri-Bandara- 
naike pact. One of the propo¬ 
sals (which has come to be know 
known as the Puri Plan) was 
that India should lake back with¬ 
in an year 50,000 stateless 
persons of Indian origin on the 
basis of their being issued with 
“repatriation certificates”. Cey¬ 
lon, however, turned its face 
against the move which it des¬ 
cribed as a way of helping illi¬ 
cit immigrants and those who 
had overstayed in the island. 
But in the latter half of Nov. 
1970, it was learnt that Ceylo¬ 
nese officials had decided to 
give the scheme a trial without 
prejudice to the provisions of 
the pact. They were reported 
to have said “We want to see 
whether the scheme would work. 
If it does not, we would have 
the right to reject it.” 

INDIA AND NEPAL 

In 1970, responding to 
demands put forward by 
Nepal, t h e Indian military 
mission which had been sent to 
Kathmandu at Nepal's request 
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in 1951 to help reorganise and 
train the Royal Nepal Army 
was withdrawn. The two 
countries later arrived at an 
understanding on the exchange 
of information on military deve¬ 
lopments harmful to either 
of them. 

Fresh strains however, 
developed in 1 n d o-N e p a 1 
relations over renewal of the 
trade and transit treaty which 
expired on October 31, 1970. 
Op to July 1971 many attempts 
had been made at various levels 
to iron out the differences, 
but no progress had been 
registered. 

The dispute between the two 
countries mainly revolves round 
the quantum of Nepalese ex¬ 
ports to be allowed to India and 
through India. India has off¬ 
ered to give transit facilities for 
Nepalese goods, but she is not 
prepared to extend the same 
facility in the case of Indian 
goods being re-exported by 
Nepal. Nepal also wants 
transit facilities for goods im¬ 
ported through Calcutta. 
India is prepared to allow such 
facilities provided the goods are 
transported in sealed contai¬ 
ners to avoid pilferage on the 
way. The main anxiety of the 
Government of India is to 
prevent leakage of unauthorised 
goods into and out of India. 

ECONOMY 

Foreign Aid for India 

Over the past three years, 
the Aid-India Consortium had 
assessed India’s needs for foreign 
aid at 1100 million dollars per 
annum. The World Bank 
recently recommended raising 
the figure to 1250 million dollars 
for 1971-72 in order to further 
stimulate the economy. This was 
said to be the highest amount 
ever recommended by the World 
Bank. 

In the years gone by, al¬ 
though India’s needs of foreign 
assistance had been assessed at 


1100 million dollars per year, 
actual commitments by donor 
countries had been much less. 
On top of that, debt rc-pay- 
ments and servicing had been 
taking a big chunk of whatever 
became available by way of 
foreign aid. During 1971- 
72, it was expected to reach the 
record level of 610 million 
dollars (or Rs. 458 crores) and 
unless relief was granted, the 
net inllow of foreign aid would 
have been negligible. Up to 
1970-71 the Consortium had 
allowed India 300 million dol¬ 
lars by way of debt relief. In 
1971, it had to take a fresh 
decision on the quantum of 
relief and also to consider 
softening of terms on which aid 
was given—both in regard to 
inleresL rates and maturity 
periods. In its report, the 
World Bank recommended only 
100 million dollars as debt 
relief. This fell much too short 
of India's expectations. 

In regard to allocation ol the 
aid to be made available to 
India during the current year, 
the World Bank recommended 
that the country should get 650 
million dollars as non-project 
aid (including debt relief) 500 
million dollars as project aid and 
100 million dollars to enable it 
to import part of its food 
requirements. Part of the 
project aid will be meant for 
public sector projects and part 
of it will go to fertilizer plants. 


P.L.480 Holdings of U.S.A. 

The U.S.A. is reported to 
have accumulated more than 
Rs. 2500 crores with the Reserve 
Bank of India in the form of 
PL-480 counterpart fund s. 
In March 1971, the Compt¬ 
roller General of the United 
States submitted to that coun¬ 
try’s government a report on 
these rupee holdings in India. 
The report emphasized the need 
to get rid of these rupees as 
quickly as possible without 
unleashing inflation. Accord¬ 


ing to the report, these balances 
had been causing “some prob¬ 
lems’’ in Indo-American re¬ 
lations because of “Indian 
anxiety over potential difficul¬ 
ties that may arise as a result of 
misunderstandings regarding 
the nature of these holdings 
and representations by Indian 
politicians who wish to em¬ 
barrass the United States by 
claiming that the United States 
through its rupee holdings is 
somehow largely controlling 
Indian economy.” 

Among the suggestions made 
in the report was one to the 
elfect that without changing the 
order of priorities laid down by 
the Indian planners, the money 
should be used for financing 
such development projects 
with which the U.S.A. would 
like to be associated. Another 
suggestion'was that the Ameri¬ 
cans should be allowed to 
convert tourist llollars, but, 
if implemented, that would have 
deprived India of the dollars 
she has been earning from tour¬ 
ism. Yet another suggestion 
was that the Americans should 
be allowed to buy property in 
India. This also went against 
the policy of the Government 
of India whose declared aim is 
to reduce large urban property 
holdings even by Indian natio¬ 
nals. 

One particularly contro¬ 
versial suggestion made by the 
U.S. General Accounting 
Office was that the rupee equiva¬ 
lent of U.S. dollars should be 
computed at black-market rates 
instead of the official rate of 
Rs. 7-50 per dollar for the 
disbursement of aid from rupee 
accumulations. The suggestion 
was summarily rejected by 
India. 


Reorganization of Foreign Trade 

The Institute of Foreign 
Trade has prepared a reorgani¬ 
zation plan for the Foreign Trade 
Ministry so that the Ministry 
can achieve the fourth plan 
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target of seven per cent annual 
increase in exports. 

The Ministry will now have 
the following eight divisions: 
(1) International Trade Policy 
Division (2) Foreign Trade 
Territorial Division (3) Export 
Products Divisions (4) Export 
Industries Division (5) Exports 
Services Division (6) Planning 
Policy and Coordination Divi¬ 
sion (7) Personnel and General 
Administration Division, and 
(S) Finance Division. T h e 
exporters and others lending a 
hand in the country's export 
effort will be able to easily 
identify these divisions which 
will have clear-cut responsibi¬ 
lities. The Trade Develop¬ 
ment Authority will play a key 
role in the whole' scheme. 

The plan also provides lor 
establishment • of intej-ministc- 
rial committees to ensure speedy 
decisions in the ease of export 
commodities a n d products. 
There wail be close coordina¬ 
tion between the sections hand¬ 
ling these commodities and 
sections dealing with various 
territories to help exporters with 
replenishment licenses and cash 
assistance. The Exports Ser¬ 
vices Division will reduce the 
lime required for consulta¬ 
tions etc. The plan also envi¬ 
sages the establishment of an 
Lxport anti Import Bank 
to deal with the export credit. 

Levy on Indian Textiles in U.K. 

In 1969 the Labour Govern¬ 
ment in Britain decided to re¬ 
organize its textile industry 
which was in very bad shape. 
It promised the industry that it 
would levy a protective duty on 
textile imports from the Common¬ 
wealth which had been allowed 
duty free. In keeping with this 
promise, Britain imposed duty 
on imports from 30 Common¬ 
wealth nations. W herever 
Britain had bilateral trade 
agreement as in the case of India, 
it offered compensation for a 
waiver to enable it to impose a 
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IS per cent import duty. All 
countries concerned except 
India accepted the compensa¬ 
tion. 

The proposed levy, to be 
imposed from January 1, 1972, 
would obviously affect India’s 
textile exports to the U.K. 
These are worth Rs. 20 crores 
a year or one-iil'th of the total 
doth expoits to that country. 

The thinking in New Delhi 
was that the imposition of the 
levy would be in violation of a 
definite clause in the Indo- 
Bnlish Trade agreement of 
1939 allowi ng preferential 
treatment to Indian textile 
imports. Besides it would go 
again.it the current thinking on 
international trade which fav¬ 
ours pieforcntial treatment to 
exports from developing count¬ 
ries. it would also be a highly 
discriminatory impost because 
wliuvas Indian textiles would be 
subjected to 15% duty, the pro¬ 
ducts of countries like Portugal, 
Taiw.i'i and South Korea would 
continue to enjoy duty-free 
entry 1 n t o the British market. 
The imposition of (he duty 
would impair India’s exports of 
cotton tevtile to U.K. without 
any ilgniiicant benefit to the 
Bntiili textile industry because 
Indian expoits would be repla¬ 
ced by textiles from other 
countries, British industry being 
in no position to produce them. 

This was the subject of talks 
between India and the U.K. 
in London m the first week of 
May 1971. In the course of 
the talks the British Govern¬ 
ment’s attention was invited to 
all that has been said above. 
The Conservative leaders were 
also told that the timing of the 
proposal was unfortunate since 
the terms on which Britain 
would join E.E.C. and the 
future shape of textile arrange¬ 
ments were not yet known. 

In the course of the talks, 
the British Government offered 
to pay 10 million pounds in 
the foi in of aid fo help the Indian 


textile industry to get over the 
adverse effects of the additional 
import duty. But the Indian 
delegation did not agree. 

On June 30 the British 
government gave India 6 months’ 
notice to terminate the Indo- 
British trade agreement of 1939. 
The notice came up for consi¬ 
deration in the Lok Sabha on 
July 2, where the government 
took the stand that it would not 
resile from its stand on the trade 
agreement and would under no 
circumstances agree to the Bri¬ 
tish suggestion of compensa¬ 
tion for imposing the proposed 
duty. The British move was 
described as “discrimi¬ 
natory, inequitable and in¬ 
consistent with the international 
obligations of the U.K. towards 
developing countries like India”. 
Members voiced demands for 
retaliatory measures like nation¬ 
alising British interests in India 
and leaving the Commonwealth. 


Take-over of General Insurance 

On May 13, 1971 the 

Government of India issued the 
General Insurance (Emergency 
Provisions) Ordinance, 1971 
taking over the management of 
General Insurance companies 
doing business in India as a step 
preparatory to their nationa¬ 
lisation. The Ordinance app¬ 
lied to both Indian and foreign 
insurers registered for general 
insurance in the country, but 
not to the s t a t e-owned 
Life Insurance Corporation 
which is also doing general 
insurance work. 1’ h c Ordi¬ 
nance covered 106 insurers 
(64 Indian and 42 of other na¬ 
tionalities). It authorised the 
government to appoint Custo¬ 
dians to manage the business 
and also indicated that ulti- 
mutely four Corporations 
having headquarters in Calcutta, 
New Delhi, Bombay and Madras 
‘competing with each other’ 
would be set up to conduct the 
business. 
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On 19th May, the Union 
Government appointed 30 
Custodians for the general 
insurance companies whose 
managements had been taken 
over. A bill seeking to replace 
the Ordinance mentioned above 
had been introduced in the Lok 
Sabha on May 18. It was taken 
up by the Lok Sabha on June 
2 and passed the same day. It 
got the approval of the Rajya 
Sabha on June 7. 

Pleading against the measure 
Mr. M.K. Mohta (Swatantra) 
described it as another encroa¬ 
chment on the liberty of the 
individual. He said general 
insurance could in no way be 
described as a business occupy- 
i n g “commanding heights” 
of the economy. The total 
assets of the general insurance 
companies were worth no more 
than Rs. 240 crores out of which 
only Rs. 90 crores could be 
invested. Fven out of that, 75 
per cent had to be invested 
in approved securities under the 
Insurance Act. Some SSP 
and CPI(M) members opposed 
the idea of paying compensa¬ 
tion to the insurance companies. 

Replying to the debate, Mr. 
Chavan said that nationalisa¬ 
tion of general insurance compa¬ 
nies completed the process or 
the state assuming control of 
all public savings. “It docs not 
matter how small a part of 
the savings it is.” Mr. Chavan 
refused to discuss the question 
of compensation for the com¬ 
panies when they were nationa¬ 
lised, but told a CPI(M) member 
that under the Constitution as 
it stood, compensation would 
have to be paid though the 
government was committed to 
changing the constitution. 
He emphasised, however, that 
his party and the government 
were not against private property 
but only its “concentration” 
and the disparities in income it 
created. 


THE POLITICAL 
SCENE 

Polarization in the Congress 

With the passing away of 
Jawaharlal Nehru in 1 9 64, 
a new era began in the history 
of the Indian National Congress, 
the biggest political party in 
India. Groupism, personal 
rivalries and other differences 
which had been lying dormant, 
gradually came to the surface. 
All this, combined with the 
serious setback which the party 
suffered in the fourth general 
elections held in 1967, lent new 
urgency and force to the voices 
of dissent. There was a consi¬ 
derable body of partymen who 
blamed the leadership for 
deliberately going slow with 
efforts to realise their professed 
goal of building democratic 
socialism in India. It was openly 
said that the leadership of the 
organization had passed into the 
hands of a group of old and 
conservative people (referral 
to as the Syndicate) who were 
opposed to any change. 

The Presidential election 
held in 1969 provided the setting 
for the party being split into 
two factions one led largely 
by the old guard and the other 
deriving its inspiration from 
Mrs. Indira Gandhi. The for¬ 
mer supported the candidature 
of Mr. Neclam Sanjiva Reddy 
and the latter threw its weight 
behind Mr. V.V. Giri in 
his candidature for the 
highest office in the land. Mr. 
Giri won the election and this 
invested the breakaway faction 
led by Mrs. Indira Gandhi with 
great prestige. 

There were, however, no 
marked differences between the 
two on economic or political 
questions. Both factions swore 
allegiance to the goal of demo¬ 
cratic socialism. The polari¬ 
sation became evident in the 
mid-term poll to the Lok Sabha 
held in 1971. The fact that the 
Organization Congress formed an 
alliance with parties of the 


right gave credence to the view 
that it consisted of people 
largely committed to maintain¬ 
ing the status quo. 

Mid-Term Elections 

On December 27, 1970, 

President V.V. Giri signed a 
proclamation dissolving the 
Fourth Lok Sabha a little more 
than a year ahead of the day 
when its full five-year term Was 
due to expire. This was done 
on a recommendation made by 
the Prime Minister, Mrs. Indira 
Gandhi who felt that her streng¬ 
th in the Parliament at that 
time did not give her enough 
elbow-room to carry through her 
socialistic policies. 

Consequent upon the dis¬ 
solution of the Fourth Lok 
Sabha, the Flection Commis¬ 
sion announced January 6, 
1971 that fresh elections to the 
Lok Sabha would be held in 
March, 1971. Simultaneously 
the Stales of West Bengal, 
Orissa and Jamil Nadu were 
to elect their Vidhan Sabhas. 

The elections aroused great 
enthusiasm. By the middle of 
February the various political 
parties in the country had joined 
the battle in right earnest. Four 
parties viz., the Congress (O), 
Jan Sangh, Swatantra and the 
SSP forged an alliance for- ad¬ 
justment of scats so that they 
could be in a position to put up 
a united front against , left- 
orieriled parties including 
Congress (R). The Ruling 
Congress adopted an election 
manifesto w h i e h promised 
preventing concentration of 
wealth in a few hands beyond 
reasonable limits, constitu- 
tional amendments necessary 
to secure social justice, protect¬ 
ing the rights and interests of 
minorities, expansion of the 
public sector, nationalisation of 
import-export trade etc. As 
against this, the opposition 
parties, particularly those with 
rightist leanings, took their 
stand on a widely decentralised 
economic order, a simplified 
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licensing and tax structure, gua¬ 
ranteed protection of funda¬ 
mental rights and civil liberties, 
enhancing the status of the 
judiciary, convening a new 
Constituent Assembly etc. 

The elections were held on 
schedule and by and large in a 
peaceful manner. The verdict 
given by the people went over¬ 
whelmingly in favour of the 
Ruling Congress. In a land¬ 
slide victory, it was able to 
secure 350 seats out of 515. 
This gave it a comfortable two- 
thirds majority in the Lok 
Sabha. The results confounded 
all political prophets many of 
whom had expressed fears that 
no single political party would 
be able to secure an absolute 
majority and as a consequence 
the Central government would 
become weak and unstable. 


New Preventive Detention 
Ordinance 

On May 7, 1971 President 
V.V. Giri signed in Bangalore 
the Maintenance of Internal 
Security Ordinance. It is a 
measure on the lines of the 
Preventive Detention Act 
which had been allowed to 
lapse on December 31, 1969 as 
the Government at that time did 
not command adequate majority 
and had to give up the idea of 
extending it. 

The new Ordinance em¬ 
powers the Central and/or State 
Governments to issue detention 
orders against any person to 
prevent him from acting in any 
manner prejudicial to (i) the 
defence of India, the relations 
of India with foreign powers or 
the security of India or (//) the 
security of the State or the main¬ 
tenance of public order or (i77) 
maintenance of supplies and 
services essential to the com¬ 
munity. 

The Ordinance also provides 
for the constitution of Advi¬ 
sory Boards to go into the 
orders of detention passed under 
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the Ordinance and send reports 
to the Government within a 
fixed time limit from the date of 
detention. The Government 
is required to communicate to 
the detenu the grounds of de¬ 
tention not later than 15 days 
from the date on which he is 
detained. 

The maximum period for 
which a person can be detained 
under the Ordinance is 12 
months from the date of de¬ 
tention. But in the case of a 
foreigner, the Government can 
detain him for up to two years 
even without obtaining the 
opinion of the Advisory Board 
if such foreigner O') enters India 
with arms and ammunition 
07) enters or tries to enter a 
Notified Area (///) enters or tries 
to enter an area adjoining the 
borders of India without a valid 
travel document Or) is likely to 
commit an olfence under the 
Official Secrets Act. A bill to 
replace the Ordinance brought 
before the Parliament in June 
met slill opposition from 
parties of the left. 

MISCELLANEOUS 

Supreme Court on Privy Purses 

In September 1970, the 
Maharajas of Gwalior, 
Kutch, Udaipur, Nabha, Nala- 
garh, Dharangadhra, Patna and 
Banaras had filed writ peti¬ 
tions in the Supreme Court 
under Article 32 of the Consti¬ 
tution claiming that the Presi¬ 
dent’s order of September 6, 
1970 derecognising the princes 
cn masse was ultra vires and 
should be quashed. The peti¬ 
tioners also prayed for a direc¬ 
tion to the Union of India to 
continue paying the privy purses, 
and recognising the rulership 
and personal rights and privile¬ 
ges of the petitioners. 

On December 15. 1970 the 
Supreme Court, by a 9-2 majority 
judgement, declared the order as 
ultra vires and unconstitutional 
and on that account inopera¬ 
tive. The majority judgement 


allowed the petitions and direc¬ 
ted that the rulers would be 
entitled to all their pre-existing 
rights and privileges including 
the right to the privy purses as 
if the order had not been made. 

The majority of the Judges 
including Chief Justice 
M. Hidayatullah held that Article 
291 of the Constitution created 
a self-sustaining and absolute 
obligation on the government to 
pay privy purses. The power of 
the President, however wide it 
may be, does not, according to 
the Judges, extend to withdraw¬ 
ing recognition of all the rulers 
by a mid-night order. Dealing 
with the plea that Article 363 
of the Constitution places the 
matter outside the jurisdiction 
of Courts, the Chief Justice said 
that that Article applies only to 
acts within its four corners and 
not to acts wholly outside its 
scope. 

Their Lordships also held 
that the power of the Supreme 
Court under Article 32, or of the 
High Courts under Article 226 
of the Constitution could not 
be bypassed under a claim that 
the President had exercised 
political power. 

Pronouncing on the plea of 
“paramountey” put forward by 
the Government t h e Chief 
Justice observed in his judge¬ 
ment “Neither the paramountey 
of the Grand Moghul who could 
give Suhedarships to his Gene¬ 
rals as he pleased, nor the para- 
mounlcy of the British Crown 
has descended to the President 
of India.” According to the 
Chief Justice, in view of the 
history of the integration of 
States and the provisions of the 
Constitution in Articles 291, 
362 and 366(22), there is no 
paramountey left at all, if 
paramountey could at all be 
exercised against citizens. 

The Chief Justice also held 
that the right to privy purses is 
“property” within the meaning 
of the term as used in Articles 
19 and 31 of the Constitution 
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and is entitled to the protection 
given by the said Articles. 

The Government of India 
had also advanced the plea that 
the order had been made by the 
President as an “act of State”. 
The Chief Justice held that an 
act of State is not available 
against citizens. 


India’s Eleventh Census 

A century of census opera¬ 
tions was completed in India 
in 1971. (The first census had 
been undertaken in 1871 with a 
view to “bringing to light 
difficulties to be provided again¬ 
st.”) The eleventh decennial 
census—the third since inde¬ 
pendence, was organized by Mr. 
A. Chandrashekhar, Registrar 
General and Census Commis¬ 
sioner for India in February 
and March 1971. 

The provisional figures 
released by the Census Commis¬ 
sioner on April 12 showed that as 
at sunrise on April 1, 1971, 
India's population was 
546,955,945 which is 15 per cent 
of the world’s population, 
living in 2.4% the world’s area. 

The number of males was 
283,055,987 and the number of 
females was 263,899,958. There 
were 932 females per 1000 males. 
(In 1961 there had been 941 
females per 1000 males). 

The rate of growth has been 
24.57 per cent as compared to 
21.5 per cent in 1961. The 
highest rate of growth of popu¬ 
lation was registered in Naga¬ 
land (39.64%), followed by 
Assam (33.51 %) and Haryana 
(31.36%). 

The national average of 
density of population is 182 
per sq. km. Among states, the 
most densely populated state 
is Kerala (548). Then conics 
West Bengal (507), followed by 
Bihar (324). Among Union 
Territories the most densely 
populated are Delhi (2723) 
Chandigarh (2254) and Lacca¬ 


dive and Minicoy Islands (994) 
in that order. 

Uttar Pradesh continues to 
be the most populous state 
(88,299.453) followed by Bihar 
(56,387,296) and Maharashtra 
(50,295,081). 

The percentage or literacy 
has increased from 24.03 in 
1961 to 29.35. The rate for 
the male population is 39.49 
per cent and that of the female 
population 18.47 per cent. The 
Union Territory of Chandigarh 
has the highest literacy percent¬ 
age (61.34%). Next comes 
Kerala (60.16%) followed by 
Delhi (56.65%). NEFA has 
the lowest literacy rate of 
9.34 per cent followed by Jammu 
and Kashmir (18.3) and Raj¬ 
asthan (18.79). 


Self-Reliance in Defence 
Production 

Speaking in the Lok Sabha 
on July 9, 1971, Mr. V.C. 
Shukla, the Minister of Slate 
for Defence Production said 
that taking a lesson from past 
experience which showed that in 
critical limes, even friendly 
powers relate their defence sup¬ 
plies to political considerations, 
the government’s policy had been 
to achieve a high degree of 
self-sufficiency. Since 1965 
when the western countries had 
clamped an embargo on the 
supply of arms and equipment 
*o India, the country had been 
trying to eliminate imports. 
So far, imports of 17,000 items 
used in defence h a d been 
stopped and the items were being 
manufactured in India. Pro¬ 
duction in the public sector 
undertakings had been valued 
at Rs. 154 crores in 1970-71. 
During 1971-72, it was expected 
to touch Rs. 190 crores. 

The Minister disclosed that 
60 per cent of the components 
used in the Vijayanta tanks were 
indigenous. The Government 
was starting a production unit 
in Kanpur to produce special 


steel and alloy required for 
Mig-21 jet engines. It had also 
plans for an advance strike 
aircraft to be operative in the 
late seventies. Bharat Dyna¬ 
mics at Hyderabad is manu¬ 
facturing rockets and missiles. 
It has already manufactured 
an anti-tank rocket with a range 
of about 3 km. Bharat Electro¬ 
nics was producing excellent 
sophisticated radar and wireless 
equipment. 

The 18th State 

Himachal Pradesh became 
the 18th State of the Indian 
Union on January 25 this year. 
As a distinct identity on the 
political map of India, the state 
had been born on April 15, 
1948 when 31 hill slates were 
brought together and given the 
name Himachal Pradesh. 
In 1951 it was declared to be a 
Part ‘C’ state. . In 1957 it was 
made a Union Territory without 
a popular government. Tt 
got its own legislature in 1963. 
Consequent upon the re-organi¬ 
zation of Punjab in 1966, it 
got some hill areas which were 
formerly part of Punjab. 

The demand for statehood 
for Himachal Pradesh was first 
taken up in 1965. The State 
Vidhan Sabha also passed a 
resolution in 1968 urging the 
CentraLGovernmcnt to concede 
the demand. The 1970 winter 
session of Parliament passed a 
bill grunting statehood to the 
territory. 

Now the 18th state of the 
Indian Union, Himachal Pra¬ 
desh has an area of 56,320 
square kilometres and a popu¬ 
lation of 34,24,332. The state 
is divided into ten districts 
consisting of 53 tchsils. It has 
common borders with Jammu 
and Kashmir in the north 
Punjab and Haryana in the south 
and Tibet and Uttar Pradesh in 
the cast. The State legislature 
has a total of 60 seats. 
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Committees, Commissions etc. 

Agencies and Corporations—Boards and Commissions -Committees, 
Panels etc.—Conferences and Meetings -Institutions—Organizations. 


AGENCIES AND CORPO¬ 
RATIONS 

Central 1 lousing Corpora¬ 
tion: In June 1970, an interim 
Board of Directors was appoint¬ 
ed for the Central Housing and 
Urban Development rmanee 
Corporation. The Board is 
headed by Mr. P.R. Naik, 
Secretary of the Department of 
Works, Housing and Urban 
Development. It has two other 
officials of the Department as 
members. Nearly 150 self¬ 
generating housing schemes have 
already been scrutinised. These 
schemes require a capital of 
Rs. 170erores to start with. The 
first task before the Board is to 
start putting these schemes into 
effect. 

Central Power Generation 
Agency : Some time ago, 
the Union Ministry of Irriga¬ 
tion and Power had appointed a 
Power Economy Committee. 
The Committee has submitted 
its report fo Dr. K.L. Rao, 
Union Minister of Irrigation and 
Power. Among the suggestions 
made by it are: (/') Prepara¬ 
tion of a long-term plan taking 
into account hydro, thermal and 
nuclear energy resources of 
India (ii) setting up of a centrali¬ 
sed agency' for power genera¬ 
tion (Hi) Centre should conic 
forward to set up major generat¬ 
ing stations and a bulk trans¬ 
mission system (/V) during the 
next few years first priority to 
be given to the generation of 
liydcl power (r) reduction of 
power rates after proper plann¬ 
ing. The report says that the 
suggestions have been made 
keeping in view India's limited 
resources and the target of 50 


million kw. by the end of this 
decade which would involve 
an investment of about Rs. 
8,000 crorcs of generation, 
transmission, distribution and 
rural electrification during the 
Fifth Plan alone. 

Cotton Corporation of 
India: is a new public sector 
agency which came into existence 
in 1970. It was to take over the 
entire import trade in cotton and 
all import licenses were to be 
issued to it with an endorse¬ 
ment in favour of the user mills 
for which the imported stock is 
intended. The Corporation was 
also to purchase cotton produced 
in India and provide price- 
support to cultivators. The 
new arrangement was to have 
been introduced from the cotton 
season of 1970-71. 

Film Finance Corpora¬ 
tion: The Union Government 
has appointed Mr. B.K. Karan- 
jia as honorary Chairman of 
the Film Finance Corporation 
Limited. Mr. B.N. Sircar, 
Mr. Bhim Singh, Mr. Vasudcvan 
Nair. Mr. M.P. Kamath, 
Mrs. Teji Baehchan, Mr. S.D. 
Nargolwala a n d Mr. S.K. 
Ghose have been appointed 
Directors of the Corporation. 

Julc Corporation of India: 

On February 25, 1971 the 
Government of India announ¬ 
ced plans to establish a Jute 
Corporation to buy raw jute 
to ensure a minimum support 
price to the grower. Other 
functions of the Corporation are 
(/) import of jute libre as and 
when necessary to supplement 
indigenous availability; (ii) 
export of jute fibre to the 
extent authorised by the 


Government; (m) to process and 
export jute goods; and (/v) to 
undertake export promotion 
measures. The Corporation 
with its headquarters in Cal¬ 
cutta will be managed by a Board 
of Directors numbering 11. 

National Building Consf- 
ruction Corporation: is a 
public undertaking under the 
department of Works, Hou¬ 
sing and Urban Development. 
Mr. Rasiklal Parikh is the 
Chairman of the Corporation's 
Board of Directors. 

Newspaper Finance Corpora¬ 
tion: On December 4, 1970, 
Mr. l.K. Gujral, Minister of 
State for Information .a n d 
Broadcasting, introduced in the 
Lok Sabha a bill for the estab- 
lishment of a Newspaper 
Finance Corporation for giving 
financial assistance to small 
and medium newspapers. The 
bill provides for assistance by 
the Corporation only where the 
circulation is between 5,000 and 
50,000 copies in the case of a 
medium newspaper, and 2,000 
and 15,000 in the case of small 
newspapers and journals. 


BOARDS AND 
COMMISSIONS 

Aeronautics Board: In 
pursuance of recommenda¬ 
tions made by the Aeronautics 
Committee headed by Mr. C. 
Subramaniam, the Government 
of India has decided to set 
up an Aeronautics Research 
and Development Board to 
coordinate research and develop¬ 
ment efforts in the field of 
aeronautics including missiles. 
The Board will be headed by 
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the Scientific Adviser to the 
Defence Ministry. 

Agricultural Prices Commis¬ 
sion Report: The report of the 
Agricultural Prices Commis¬ 
sion on price-policy for rabi 
grain for 1971-72 season was 
released on March 25, 1971. 
In it, the Commission recommen¬ 
ded for the first time a reduction 
in the procurement price of 
wheat. It recommended a 
reduction of between Rs. 2 
and Rs. 6 per quintal. The 
Commission pleaded for both 
a reduction in the clement of 
subsidy obtaining >n the price 
of the public distribution system 
and a gradual shift in the 
incentive to the grower from 
higher prices to greater farming 
efficiency in which India lags far 
behind world standards. The 
Commission also recommended 
that the Food Corporation of 
India should extend its opera¬ 
tions further. 

Electronics Commission: On 
February 2, 1971, the Govern¬ 
ment of India constituted an 
Electronics Commission with 
full executive and financial 
powers to ensure the develop¬ 
ment of an integrated and self- 
reliant electronics industry in 
the country. The Commission 
will have four to seven members 
and will be presided over by the 
Secretary to the Department of 
Electronics. 

Law Commission Report: 
The Government of India had 
appointed the Law Commis¬ 
sion in March, 1968. It was 
headed by Mr. K.V.K. Sundaram 
and had as members three retired 
Fligh Court judges, viz., Mr. S.S. 
Dulat, Mrs. Anna Chandi and 
Mr. R.L. Narasimhan, and Mr. 
D.B. Kulkarni, Joint Secretary in 
the Ministry of Law. In the 
course of the three years it was at 
work, the Commission finalised 
two major reports. The first one 
of these related to the revision 
of the Criminal Procedure 
Code. The second report which 
the Law Commission drew up 


related to the revision of the 
Indian Penal Code. Among 
the recommendations made by 
the Commission were reducing 
the number of offences by 
grouping together offences 
similar in nature. It also 
suggested modifications in 
punishments prescribed for 
various offences to bring them 
in line with the current thinking 
on Penology. 

Monopolies Commission: The 
Government of India has 
appointed Mr. A. Alagarisamy 
a Madras High Court Judge 
as head of the Monopolies and 
Restrictive Trade Practices 
Commission. The other mem¬ 
bers of the Commission arc 
Dr. H.K. Paranjpc and Mr. D. 
Subramaniam. 

National Commission on 
Agriculture: On September 27, 
1970, the Union Government 
announced the names of mem¬ 
bers of the National Commission 
on Agriculture. Besides Mr. 
C. Subramaniam. former Union 
Food Minister who was Chair¬ 
man, full time members were Mr. 
S.K. Mukherjee, Dr. H.R. 
Arakeri and Dr. P. Bhatta- 
charya. Besides them, some 
members of Parliament, agricul¬ 
tural scientists and others were 
associated with the Commis¬ 
sion as part-time members. 

The first meeting of the 
Commission was held in New 
Delhi on October 17. Accord¬ 
ing to Mr. C. Subramaniam, 
the Commission was to submit 
within six months interim reports 
on (I) The organisation of re¬ 
search and development, 
(2) seed multiplication and 
distribution, (3) fertiliser and 
chemical supplies, (4) pilot 
projects for creation of employ¬ 
ment potential (which would 
be combined with drought relief 
works), (5) the provision of 
short-term credit and (6) land 
reform. 

National Labour 
Commission: The report of 
National Labour Commis¬ 


sion presided over by Dr t P.B. 
Gajendragadkar, former 
Chief Justice of India, was 
presented to the Parliament on 
August 29, 1969. The main 
recommendations made by the 
Commission were: (/) setting up 
of Industrial Relations Commis¬ 
sions at Centre and in the Stafcs. 
(//) Compulsory recognition of 
a Union as the sole represen¬ 
tative of the employees for the 
purpose of bargaining. (///) 
Above a certain level, wage 
changes must reflect producti¬ 
vity. 

COMMITTEES, PANELS 
ETC. 

Dantwala Committee on 
Unemployment: The Dantwala 
Committee on Unemployment 
has submitted its full report to 
t h e Planning Commission. 
According to the Committee, 
the problem of unemployment 
and unde r-employment for 
lengthy periods is most acute 
in the 15-25 age group and has 
created an explosive situation 
in the country. The Committee 
has also expressed the view that 
attempts to give a vocational 
bias to education arc not based 
on careful study in each region 
of the requirements of the 
labour market. 

Employment Committee’ On 
December 18, 19 7 0, the 
Government of India announced 
the appointment of an 11- 
member Expert Committee 
on Employment. ’ Mr. Bhag- 
wati, an Assam M.L.A. was 
nominated Chairman of the 
Committee which will assess the 
extent of unemployment and 
undcr-employmcnt in the coun¬ 
try. It was directed to submit 
its report within one year 
along with recommendations 
about how plan programmes 
could be made more employ¬ 
ment-oriented. 

Kajamannar Committee 
Report: in September 1969, 
the Tamil Nadu government 
had appointed a Committee 
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headed by Dr. P.V. Rajamannar, 

,i former Chief Justice of Madras 
High Court, to examine Centre- 
State relations in a federal 
M.t-up and to suggest suitable 
amendment* in the Constitu¬ 
tion of India to strengthen the 
Stales financially. The Commit¬ 
tee's report was published in 
May, 1971. It recommended 
among other tilings (/) the forma¬ 
tion of an intcr-State Council 
under Art. 263 of the Consti¬ 
tution (//) a separate Planning 
Hoard for each state, (Hi) 
power to the states to issue 
industrial licenses (z'i) Larger 
devolution of taxes in favour 
of the states (v) State High 
Courts to be supreme in matters 
falling within the jurisdiction 
of States, and (vi) transfer of 
a number of items from the 
Central to the State List. 

CONFERENCES AND 
MEETINGS 

National Conference 
o n Unemployment: Towards 
the end of May 1971, the Asian 
Regional Organisation of the 
International Confederation of 
Free Trade Unions organised in 
Bombay a two-day national con¬ 
ference on un-employment. The 
Conference adopted a state¬ 
ment urging the Union Govern¬ 
ment to make education in the 
eouhtry employment-oriented. 
It made the following sugges¬ 
tions: (/) Full utilization of idle 
capacity i n industries and 
elficient management of heavy 
industries. (//) Three shifts 
working with reduction in work¬ 
ing hours adoption of a 5-day 

week for workers and 7-day 
week f o r factories through 
staggering of weekly holidays. 
(Hi) Seizure and utilization of 
unauthorised money for use 
in development, (iv) Choice of 
technology most suited to the 
country, (v) Undertaking pro¬ 
grammes of power-generation 
and transmission, irrigation pro¬ 
jects, road construction, housing 
etc. (vi) Linking up major rivers 
to expand irrigation and provide 
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river transport facilities, (r/7) 
Greater encouragement to 
small scale industries, a n d 
starting of more rural works. 
(v/ii) To make education more 
employment-oriented. 

INSTITUTIONS 

National Defence College: 
The National Defence College, 
New Delhi which celebrated 
the 11th anniversary of its 
establishment o n April 27, 
1971 is among a handful of 
such institutions in the world. 
(Other countries having similar 
institutions are the U.K., 
U. S. A., Canada, Thailand, 
France and Japan). The col¬ 
lege instructs and train senior 
officers of the armed forces and 
the civil service in the wider 
aspects of national defence 
covering strategy and “the 
scientific, industrial, economic 
and political corelations.” 
At present the college has 40 
officers under training includ¬ 
ing one each from U.K., Ghana, 
and Iran. Air-Marshal H. 
Moolgavkar is the Commandant 
of the College. 

National Institute of 
Labour: Mr. R.K. Khadilkar, 
the Union Labour Minister 
announced in New Delhi on 
April 24, 1971 that it was 
proposed to convert the Indian 
Institute of Labour Studies, 
New Delhi into a National 
Institute of Labour with full 
autonomy. The proposal has 
been approved by the Planning 
Commission. The Institute, 
at present working as a depart¬ 
ment of the office of the Chief 
Labour Commissioner trains 
labour officials from India and 
abroad. 

United Services Institute: 
has been founded in Simla in 
1867 by Lt. Col. C.M. Mc¬ 
Gregor. It shifted to Delhi 
in 1953. The aim of the 
Institute is to promote “interest 
and knowledge in art, science 
and literature in the Defence 
Services.” Lately it has been 


conducting correspondence 
courses for promotion exami¬ 
nations in the Army and for the 
entrance examination to the 
Defence Services Stall" College. 


ORGANIZATIONS 

Border Security Force: 

India’s. Border Security Force 
came into being in 1965 to keep 
watch on the country's 4,828 
miles long frontier stretching 
from Tripura in the East to 
Kashmir in the North West. 
The Force celebrates its sixth 
anniversary on December ], 
1971. 

Society for the Seventies: 
On August 29, 1970 the Union 
Finance Minister Mr. Y. B. 
Chavan inaugurated in New 
Delhi “The Society for the 
Seventies.” The Society has 
lawyers, educationists, econo¬ 
mists, industrialists and journa¬ 
lists as members. The organi¬ 
sers claim that it will devote 
itself to the cause of socialism. 

Trade Development Agency 
(TDA): is a new government 
agency set up by the Ministry 
of Foreign Trade. It was to 
have started functioning by 
the end of July, 1970. It will 
provide extension services 
mainly to small importers. 
To begin with, it will function 
on a pilot basis confining itself 
to helping the exports of three 
or four selected products e.g., 
sports goods, processed foods 
etc. Later its activities will 
cover more products, lt will 
assist exporters by furnishing 
them with market analyses, 
and helping them improve 
their products, lt will develop 
contacts in other countries. For 
the present, it will have officers 
posted in Frankfurt and New 
York. If it can show some 
results by March, 1972, it will 
be allowed to continue as a 
permanent body. 
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THE INTERNATIONAL SCENE 


Trouble Spots—Bangla Desh—Insurgents in Ceylon—West Asia : The 
Quest for Peace—Invasion of Laos— International Economy— Currency 
Crisis in Europe— International Relations —Reduction of Forces in Europe 
—Ping Pong Diplomacy— Disarmament —Nuclear Free Sea-Bed Treaty- 
Progress of SALT -United Nations 25th General Assembly Session— 

America U.S. Prisoners of War in Vietnam—The Calley Case— Europe — 

British arms for South Africa—New British Immigration Act--Britain 
and E.C.M.—Disturbances in Poland—Change in Turkey— Africa— Union 
of Arab Republics—Purge in Cairo— Asia —China's Support for Yahya. 

TROUBLE SPOTS 

The Conflict in Bangla Desh 

Perhaps the most disturb¬ 
ing development on the inter¬ 
national scene during the last 
twelve months was the outbreak 
of the freedom struggle in 
Bangla Desh. Soon after 
President Yahya Khan had 
assumed the reins of power in 
Pakistan, he told his countrymen 
that he would try to restore 
popular rule as early as possible. 

On March 30, 1970, he issued 
the Legal Framework Order 
laying down the procedure for 
elections to the National 
Assembly and the Provincial 
Assemblies, and also guidelines 
for framing the Constitution. 

The elections were held on 
the basis of adult franchise in 
December 1970, and resulted in 
an overwhelming victory for 
the Awami League led by 
Sheikh Mujibur Rehman in 
East Pakistan and a large majori¬ 
ty for the Pakistan People's 
Party, led by Mr. Zulfiqar Ali majority (118 out of 186) in Federal government would be 
Bhutto in West Pakistan, in West Punjab and a smaller responsible for only defence and 
the 313-member National majority in Sind (32 out of 60). foreign affairs. (3) Whether 
Assembly, Sheikh Mujibur the two wings have the same 

Rehman’s Awami League Sheikh Mujibur Rehman’s currency or separate currencies, 
secured 167 seats and in the party, the Awami League, had steps will be taken to prevent 
310-member Provincial Assemb- fought the election on the basis flight of capital from one 
ly the party secured 288 seats, of its six-point programme, region to the other. (4) The 
thus gaining a clear majority The six points were: (1) Pakistan Government of the federating 
in both Houses. The Pakistan will have a federal and parlia- units would control fiscal 
People’s Party led by Mr. mentary form of Govern- policy. (5) Within the frame- 
Bhutto secured 86 seats in the ment with direct elections based work of the foreign policy 
National Assembly, a large on adult franchise. (2) The of the country, regional 
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governments would be free to 
negotiate foreign trade and aid. 
(6) The governments of the fede¬ 
rating units would be authorised 
to maintain a militia or para¬ 
military forces. 

As against this, Pakistan 
People’s Party of Mr. Bhutto 
had fought the election holding 
out promises of nationalization 
of banking and basic industries, 
shipping, paper and cement; 
limitation of land holdings; 
distribution of State lands to 
landless peasants; and the 
introduction of cooperative 
farming on a voluntary basis. 
In foreign policy Mr. Bhutto 
advocated withdrawal from 
SEATO and CENTO and a 
confrontation with India. 

After keeping the people’s 
representatives in suspense for 
nearly two months,. President 
Yahya' Khan announced 
on Eebruary 13, 1971 that 

the Assembly would meet in 
Dacca on March 3. Following 
the announcement, the Awami 
League started preparing a 
draft of the country’s future 
constitution based on its six- 
point programme. A couple 
of days later, Mr. Z.A. Bhutto 
announced boycott of the 
Assembly unless Sheikh Mujibur 
Rehman gave up his demand for 
full provincial autonomy. 
As the date fixed for the lirst 
meeting of the Assembly 
approached, preparations were 
set ’ afoot and many members 
from West Pakistan proceeded 
to Dacca. But on February 28, 
1971, Mr. Bhutto threatened to 
plunge the whole of West Pak¬ 
istan from Khyber to Karachi 
into a massive commercial and 
industrial bandh unless the 
Assembly session was post¬ 
poned. Next day, President 
Yahya Khan announced that the 
inaugural session of the National 
Assembly had been postponed 
indefinitely. 

The announcement provo¬ 
ked great popular resentment 
in East Pakistan. There were 


violent incidents in Dacca and 
in other cities of East Pakistan. 
Establishments owned by West 
Pakistanis were attacked and 
burnt. Pakistan’s national 
Hag was reported to have been 
burnt in the Dacca University. 

As the situation threatened 
to go out of hand. President 
Yahya Khan announced that 
the postponed inaugural session 
of the Assembly would be held 
on March 25, 1 9 7 1. The 
announcement did not, however, 
serve to placate popular opinion 
in East Pakistan. Addressing 
a mass rally in Dacca on March 
7, 1971 Sheikh Mujibur Rehman 
said that h i s party would 
attend the session only if Presi¬ 
dent Yahya Khan immediately 
lifted the Martial Law, withdrew 
troops, restored civilian rule 
and ordered an inquiry into the 
recent massacre in East Pakis¬ 
tan. He exhorted the resi¬ 
dents of East Pakistan (re-named 
by t he people as Bangla Desh) to 
continue their non-violent 
agitation till all the demands 
made by his party had been 
met. 

In a last bid to re-establish 
his authority, Gen. Yahya Khan 
landed in Dacca on March 16, 
1971 to hold talks with the 
Awami League Chief. The 
talks continued upto March 25. 
On March 22, 1971, soon after 
Mr. Bhutto had joined the talks 
in Dacca, it was learnt that the 
inaugural session of the National 
Assembly had once again been 
postponed indefinitely “with a 
view to facilitating the process of 
enlarging areas of agreement 
among the political parties.” But 
on March 25, it became apparent 
that President Yahya Khan and 
his accomplices had been 
treacherously using the talks as 
a smokescreen while they were 
preparing to punish the patriots 
of Bangla Desh for the crime 
of demanding their democra¬ 
tic rights. Yahya Khan, 
Bhutto and company quietly 
left Dacca on the mid¬ 
night of March 25, and next 


day Bangla Desh was aflame 
with a civil-war between armed 
West Pakistanis and unarmed 
civilians. 

By the time this goes to 
press, the struggle will have 
entered its fifth month. 
During this period, the West 
Pakistan army has used every 
weapon in its armoury to sup¬ 
press the voice of the people of 
Bangla Desh but without success. 
The rulers of Islamabad have 
repeatedly claimed that things 
have returned to normal in 
“East Pakistan” but their 
claims have been belied by the 
flood of terrified citizens of 
Bangla Desh who have fled to 
India to find shelter. By the 
middle of July this year, their 
number had gone up to more 
than six million. 

Impact on India 

This has served to increase 
tensions between India and 
Pakistan. Although the latter 
has been proclaiming from 
house-tops that what is happen¬ 
ing in Bangla Desh is an internal 
affair of Pakistan, the develop¬ 
ments have had a very great 
impact on India. The heavy 
influx of refugees from across 
the border has put a very 
heavy burden on the country’s 
economy and created new social 
and political tensions. It 
has also created a big security 
problem for India which was 
already facing the challenge of 
political instability and armed 
insurrection in West Bengal, 
Assam and Nagaland. 
In the face of Islamabad’s 
stubborn refusal to try for a 
political settlement with Bangla 
Desh, there is every possi¬ 
bility that the leadership of the 
fighting there may pass on to 
extremists inspired by China 
and that would be a very 
dangerous situation as far as 
India is concerned. Moreover, 
along with the refugees, a 
number of Pakistani spies and 
agents are also known to have 
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smuggled themselves into India, 
and they are a great security 
jisk. The only solution of the 
problem would appear to be 
that the refugees must be en¬ 
abled to go back to theii homes. 
But so far Indian leaders have 
not been able to make up their 
minds on how that object 
can be achieved. 

Attitude of Ilig Powers 

India has been concentrat¬ 
ing efforts on educating world 
opinion on the atrocities per¬ 
petrated by the Y a h y a 
regime in Bangla Desh and the 
possible dangers flowing from 
the aftermath. Indian states¬ 
men have been going round 
world capitals trying to explain 
India's viewpoint and to influ¬ 
ence world opinion to exert 
itself towards securing a politi¬ 
cal settlement. But on the 
whole, their efforts have brought 
little success. China has been 
openly on the side of Islamabad 
from the beginning. To begin 
with, the Soviet Union and the 
U.S.A. did condemn the geno¬ 
cide being indulged in, but 
later the IJ.S.A. even started 
sending arms to Pakistan, 
knowing fully well that the arms 
would be used to kill civilians 
in Bangla Desli. 

It appears that world opi¬ 
nion has gradually accepted Ihe 
military junta's rule in Lhst 
Pakistan as a fact, however 
deplorable it may be in form. 
All that they are prepared to do 
is to help India in looking after 
the victims of the brutality, liven 
for that, the help provided by 
them amounts to no more than 
a drop in the ocean. Mean¬ 
while, 1 a 1 c n t tensions are 
continuing to build up. and the 
powder-keg may explode any 
day involving first India and 
Pakistan, and then possibly the 
whole world. 

Insurgents in Ceylon 

The Government of Mrs. 
Sirimavo Bandaranaikc was 


installed in office nearly a year 
ago. Almost immediately 
after it had assumed olfice, it 
started getting reports about the 
activities of members of the 
Janata Viinukti Peiamuna 
(National Liberation Front) 
which was described as a Ciueva- 
rist Organization. It was 
learnt that secret study classes 
on guerilla warfare were being 
conducted, and conspiracies were 
being hatched. T h e govern¬ 
ment did not act immediately 
because it was anxious to pre¬ 
serve its radical image. More¬ 
over. a section in the ruling 
coalition was strongly in favour 
of using political accommoda¬ 
tion instead of strong arm 
methods to resolve the issues. 

The trouble came to the 
surface on March 6, 1971, 

when the militants made a 
surprise attack on the U.S. 
Embassy. Even then, only 
limited action was taken. But 
as the seriousness of the situa¬ 
tion began to make itself felt, 
the government stepped up 
action, and declared a state of 
emergency on March 16, 1971. 
Even so, the insurgents were 
able to stage surprise attacks on 
police stations on April 5 and 6, 
1971. They disrupted communi¬ 
cations, destroyed government 
property and spread a wave of 
terror on the island. The govern¬ 
ment had a narrow escape only 
because the insurrection was 
badly timed and there were 
certain weaknesses in the 
strategy followed by revolution¬ 
aries. 

The events, however, took 
the world by surprise. Ceylon 
was regarded as one of the few 
politically stable countries in 
the Afro-Asian world with a 
satisfactorily working parlia¬ 
mentary system. The Govern¬ 
ment of Mrs. Bandaranaike was 
itself taken by surprise. The 
armed forces of Ceylon, small 
in number and with hardly any 
experience of combat condi¬ 
tions, were almost overwhelmed. 
Still they held firm, and with the 


assistance promptly provided by 
some foreign countries includ¬ 
ing India, broke the back of 
the insurrection. 

The insurgents consist mostly 
of unemployed educated people 
who are disappointed with 
politicians for raising expecta¬ 
tions far higher than they can 
possibly fullil. In the elections 
held in the island in May 1970, 
the extreme left-wingers, rely¬ 
ing on promises of jobs for all, 
a lower cost of living, a national 
pension scheme, recreation anil 
holiday facilities for employees, 
rapid industrialisation, expand¬ 
ing health services etc. helped 
to put the present government 
in office. 

But during the ten months 
that it has been in office, the 
pro-Communist coalition has 
done little more than making 
empty gestures of • solidarity 
with the socialist world e.g., 
severing relations with Israel, 
recognition of North Korea, 
North Vietnam and the Vietcong. 
But on theeconomic front, pretty 
little was done to salvage the 
credit of the nation which, accord¬ 
ing to Mr. Pcrcra, the Finance 
Minister, is bankrupt. 


West Asia—The Quest for 
Peace 

After nearly four years of 
hedging about by both sides, and 
several serious and not-so- 
serious initiatives by the Big Four 
to restore peace in - West Asia, 
attention is now centred on the 
re-opening of the Suez Canal 
which has been lying closed since 
the six-day war in 1967. The 
following is a brief history of 
the developments over the last 
one year or so. 

Towards the end of June 
1970, the U.S.A. put forward 
proposals to the effect that (/) 
both Israel and U.A.R. agree to 
a cease-fire for at least a limited 
period; («) that they should 
express their willingness to carry 
out the resolution passed by the 
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Security Council in November 
1967 in all its parts, and (iii) that 
they were prepared to desig¬ 
nate representatives to discuss 
measures necessary for imple¬ 
menting the resolution. Theplan 
was accepted by the parties to the 
conflict. Accordingly, a 90- 
day cease-fire came into force on 
August 7, 1970, and peace- 
talks among Dr. Jarring, the 
U.N. mediator and represen¬ 
tatives of the U.A.R., Israel and 
Jordan began at the U.N. Head¬ 
quarters on August 24, 1970. 
But by that time, Israel had lodg¬ 
ed a number of complaints 
alleging several violations of the 
cease-fire agreement by Egypt. 
Israel’s spokesmen accused the 
latter of moving SAM-2 missile 
batteries up to the west bank of 
the Suez ( anal. 

The bickerings ultimately led 
to a deadlock on September 6, 
1970 when Israel announced 
that it was pulling out of the 
parleys until the situation on the 
U.A.R. side of the Sue/ Canal 
cease-fire line had been 
restored to what it had been 
before the temporary cease-fire 
came into force. The deadlock 
gave a severe setback to the 
clforts of the Jarring Mission. 
It also put the U.S.A. in an un¬ 
pleasant quandary. 

On November 5, 1970 just 
before the standstill cease-fire 
was about to expire, the 
U.N. General Assembly called 
for a three-month extension of 
the truce, and the call was accep¬ 
ted by both sides. The extension 
cleared the yay for Dr. Jarring, 
the U.N. mediator, to resume 
his efforts but he was again un¬ 
successful in breaking the dead¬ 
lock. On February 2, 1971, 
three days before the cease-fire 
was due to end, U Thant appeal¬ 
ed to both sides to extend it 
further. Israel had already indi¬ 
cated that it favoured an indefi¬ 
nite extension of the truce, but 
in the absence of any definite 
move from the other side to¬ 
wards arriving at a peaceful 
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settlement, the U.A.R. took 
some persuasion. 

On February 3, 1971 Cairo 
announced that the U.A.R. had 
provisionally agreed to extend 
the cease-fire up to March 5,1971 
provided t h e Israeli Govern¬ 
ment announced during that 
period that it was prepared to 
implement the Security Council 
resolution of November 1967 
and draw up a time table for 
withdrawals. The U.A.R. also 
declared its willingness to re¬ 
open the Sue/ Canal after par¬ 
tial Israeli withdrawal from the 
east bank. 

Although no progress was 
made during this interregnum 
c'tlier, yet both the Arabs as 
well as the Israelis had more or 
less clearly outlined their posi¬ 
tions. President Anwar Sadaat 
had put forward proposals that 
Israeli troops should pull back 
from the East bank, and Egyp¬ 
tian forces allowed to cioss the 
Sue/ Canal. These proposals 
were put foiwsird as the first 
phase in the general Israeli 
withdrawal called for by the 
U.N.O. Sadaat also promised 
that once the canal was re¬ 
opened. Israeli vessels would be 
allowed to pass through. 

But the proposals were re¬ 
jected by Israel. The most it 
was prepared to do was to with¬ 
draw not more than 10 miles 
from the canal so that the Fast 
bank remained within the range 
of its artillery. The Egyptians’ 
obvious anxiety to have the Sue/ 
('anal reopened brought Mr. 
William Rogers, U.S. Secretary 
of State to the Middle Fast in 
the first week of May, 1971. 
This was the first visit of a U.S. 
Secretary of State to the area 
after I 9 S 3. Rogers toured 
Egypt, Jordan, Lebanon. 
Saudi Arabia and Israel in a bid 
to find a fresh breakthrough in 
the stalemate, but was unsuccess¬ 
ful. 


Invasion of Laos 

What was described by U 
Thant as “one more deplorable 
episode in the history of the 
barbarous war in lndo-China” 
occurred in February 1971. On 
February 8, South Vietnamese 
troops backed by American 
planes and helicopter gunshlps 
entered Laos in an effort to get 
cleared the Ho Chi Mi nil trail 
where, according to the U.S. 
intelligence reports, communist 
activity had been increasing. 
The invasion was to some extent 
anticipated by the North 
Vietnamese, although plans for 
it had been surrounded by the 
tightest censorship since World 
War 11. The U.S.A. had, how¬ 
ever, been preparing the ground 
with a propaganda offensive, 
tiie main burden of which was 
the big North Vietnamese build 
up in Laos. This was looked 
upon by the U.S.A. with appre¬ 
hension in view of the fact that 
the Nixon Administration stood 
committed to handing over fight¬ 
ing in South Vietnam to the 
South Vietnamese forces in the 
near future. 

In the initial phase, the South 
Vietnamese troops did make 
some progress, but from March 
12. 1971 the counter-offensive 
launched by North Vietnam 
forces forced the former to with¬ 
draw after they had suffered 
heavy casualties. They have 
to abandon one post after an¬ 
other, and had been thrown out 
completely by March 25. The 
infantry were evacuated by air, 
often amid extremely difficult 
conditions. President Thieu 
officially announced the ending of 
the operation on April 9, 1971. 

Speaking on television on 
March 22. 1971, President Nixon 
said that the object of the mis¬ 
sion had been to disrupt the sup¬ 
plies and communications of the 
enemy and that had been accomp¬ 
lished. Nixon justified Ameri¬ 
can intervention in Laos on the 
plea that the North Vietnamese 
build up in that country would 
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have made the withdrawal of 
American forces from Vietnam 
difficult and hazardous. The 
adventure was condemned by 
China, the Soviet Union, France 
etc. Britain, however, supported 
the move. 

INTERNATIONAL 

ECONOMY 

Currency Crisis in Europe 

The currency-crisis recently 
witnessed in Europe was the 
result of the inter-action between 
the steadily weakening tJ.S. 
dollar and the buoyant West 
German Mark. 

The dollar has been comm¬ 
anding primacy in international 
trade and commerce ever since it 
was recognised by the Bretlon- 
Woods Conference in 1944 as a 
medium of exchange for world 
trade. The price of gold was 
fixed at 35 dollars a line ounce 
and for the purposes of interna¬ 
tional transactions, the value of 
all other currencies, c.g.. the 
rupee, the sterling, the franc, 
the mark, the rouble etc. was 
determined in terms of the dollar 
and gold. 

The system went on working 
well as long as the U.S.A. main¬ 
tained a sizeable trade surplus 
and also held huge reserves of 
gold at Fort Knox. The dollar 
enjoyed great confidence in the 
world market because it was 
readily convertible into gold. 
Therefore, the U.S.A. had no 
difficulty in meeting its liabili¬ 
ties in its own currency. 

Rut gradually the gold reser¬ 
ves in Fort Knox began to de¬ 
cline. This happened mainly 
because (/) as a result of the 
U.S.A.'s participation in the 
wars in Korea and North Viet¬ 
nam, her military expenditure 
overseas went up considerably, 
and (//) a large outflow of pri¬ 
vate American capital was allowed 
to help establish a U.S. “econo¬ 
mic presence" in different parts 
of the world. (More recently, 
the U.S.A. has begun losing its 


pre-eminence in world markets 
to Japan and West Germany, 
both of whom have achieved 
miracles of economic progress 
in the quarter century since they 
had suffered a shattering defeat 
in world war II.) 

But the U.S.A. went on hand¬ 
ing out dollars to meet its 
balance of payments deficits. 
1'his gave her great political 
advantage. She was able to 
build up a redoubtable military 
presence overseas, and also jump 
into the fray in Korea and Viet¬ 
nam. She was also able to 
finance a sizeable outflow of 
private U.S. capital abroad, and 
also establish a foothold in the 
industrial sphere in Europe. 

As vast quantities of dollars 
accumulated in the hands of 
foreigner-., U.S. gold reserves 
Kept going down. In April- 
May 1971, there were enough 
American dollais in Europe to 
purchase the whole stock of gold 
in Port Knox five times over. 
According to one report, U.S. 
dollars held in deposit overseas 
amounted to nearly 50,000 mil¬ 
lion. 

The accumulation of dollars 
in Europe had been stepped up 
in another way. In 1969, to 
combat inflation within the coun¬ 
try, the U.S.A. had put up the 
bank rate. To cope with the 
demand for credit, American 
banks started borrowing dollars 
from their branches in Furopc. 
In 1970, President Nixon rever¬ 
sed the policy, and in a bid to 
reflate the economy, lowered the 
interest rates. This again turn¬ 
ed the flow of dollars towards 
Europe where interest rates were 
higher. American banks began 
to repay loans they had taken 
from their European branches 
and there was a deluge of dollars 
in Europe. 

Along with that, with the 
West German balance of pay¬ 
ments showing a growing surplus, 
the Mark appeared to be due for 
another revaluation. Specu¬ 
lators, therefore, started convert¬ 


ing their dollar-holdings into 
Marks. The result was that the 
demand for the Mark went very 
high. In the circumstances, 
West Germany had two alter¬ 
natives before it. It could either 
revise the parity of the Mark 
or let the demand determine the 
new value. West Germany chose 
the second alternative and let 
the Mark float. Within a few 
hours it had gained nearly 4% 
on the dollar. 

All this had its repercussions 
on other currencies also. The 
Netherlands and Canada also 
“floated" their currencies, Aus¬ 
tria and Switzerland revalued 
theirs, and the Japanese yen was 
also under pressure for a re¬ 
valuation. 

INTERNATIONAL 

RELATIONS 

Reduction of Forces in Europe 

The Russians have been 
suggesting a common security 
system for Europe for quite 
some time now. According to 
competent observers, Russia 
has enough reasons to do so. It 
thinks reduction of troops in 
Europe will allow it to move 
more troops to the Chinese 
border. Secondly, an agree¬ 
ment with the U.S.A. in Europe 
will neutralise any possible 
rapprochement between ‘the 
U.S.A. and China. Thirdly, it 
will reduce some avoidable 
expenses being incurred on 
maintaining troops in Eastern 
Europe. 

In May 1971, Mr. Leonid 
Brezhnev, First Secretary of 
the Communist Party of the 
Soviet Union called on the West 
to begin talks on reducing 
forces and armaments in Cen¬ 
tral Europe. Washington wel¬ 
comed the offer as showing a 
stronger Russian interest than 
before in reciprocal scaling down 
of troops. 

In contrast to the reaction 
in Washington, London and 
Paris took a rather dim view of 
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the prospect. The British and 
French Foreign Ministers felt 
that any negotiations for plann¬ 
ed reduction of NATO and 
Warsaw pact forces in Europe 
would present many difficult 
problems. In their opinion, 
identical reductions in each camp 
would work to the detriment of 
the West because of the proxi¬ 
mity of the Russian troops to 
the eventual theatre of opera¬ 
tions. 

In the coutse of a visit to the 
Soviet Union in the same month 
Mr. Pierre Eliott Trudeau, the 
Canadian Prime Minister agreed 
with the Russian leaders on a 
reduction of military forces, not 
only in Europe but also in other 
regions where there were chances 
of armed conflicts breaking 
out. The joint communique 
issued after Mr. Trudeau's visit 
also suggested a ‘properly prepa¬ 
red' conference on security and 
cooperation attended by all 
European states the ll.S.A. anti 
Canada. 

In order to remove mis¬ 
givings felt by the NATO allies, 
the U.S.A. made it known that 
studies on the possibility of a 
joint reduction in troops were 
being carried out and the results 
would be shared with the allies 
after the proposals had been 
studied by the U.S. National 
Security Council. 

The Atlantic Pact Minis¬ 
terial Council met in Lisbon in 
the first week of June 1971 
and chalked out the following 
strategy: 

(/) Further exploratory con¬ 
tacts through diplomatic chan¬ 
nels to find out the Soviet Union’s 
real thinking on the problem. 

07) A meeting of Deputy 
Foreign Ministers of NATO 
at Brussels later this year to 
analyse the results of the eon- 
tacts, and 

(7/7) Readiness to send a 
NATO representative to Moscow 
and some other Warsaw pact 
capitals for further exploratory 
discussions. 


Ping Pong Diplomacy 

Perhaps the most significant 
development in the field of 
international relations for a long 
time was the visit of a U.S. 
table-tennis team to the People’s 
Republic of China in April, 
1971 at an invitation from 
Peking. The ping-pong game 
was the first instance of sport 
being effectively pressed into 
use as an instrument of inter¬ 
national diplomacy. 

In Washington, the develop¬ 
ment was interpreted as be¬ 
tokening another attempt bv 
Peking to come out of its self- 
imposed isolation and a part of 
its recently launched campaign 
of mending the fences with other 
powers. The American team 
was given a warm welcome in 
Peking. Hosting the members. 
Premier Chou Fn-lai spoke of 
"a new page in the history of 
relations of the American and 
Chinese peonle,” having been 
opened. 

Simultaneously, President 
Nixon announced a string of 
measures to case restrictions on 
IJ.S. trade with China which had 
been banned for nearly 20 years. 
Public opinion in the U.S.A. 
general!', welcomed these deve¬ 
lopments as the first signs of a 
real thaw m Sino-lJ.S. rela¬ 
tions, and the possibilities they 
created of a political dialogue 
developing between the two 
countries. But at the same ti me. 
voices striking notes of caution 
were hcaid. There are quest¬ 
ions which, given the best of 
intentions on both sides, it is 
not possible to answer in a hurry, 
e.g., U.S. recognition of China, 
the impasse between China and 
the U.S.A. over Taiwan, re¬ 
adjustment of the roles of the 
big powers in the world etc. 
As long as it lasts the war in 
Indo-China will remain a 
major factor in determining the 
possibility and pace of a detente 
between the U.S.A. and China. 
Considerable rethinking has 
been going on in Washington 
on many of these issues. 


These depelopments were 
naturally criticised in Moscow 
which looks upon any signs of 
a growing understanding bet¬ 
ween Peking and Washington 
with apprehension. But while 
addressing a news conference 
in the White House on April 
29, 1971, President Nixon dec¬ 
lared that the U.S.A. did not 
want to irritate the Soviet Union 
in pursuing better relations with 
China. He said it would not be 
in the national interest if rela¬ 
tions between Moscow and Pek¬ 
ing were to worsen as it carried 
the risk of involving the U.S.A. 
in such a controversy. Re¬ 
garding his China policy, Mr. 
Nixon said that the long range 
goal of his administration was a 
normal situation in relation to 
the People's Republic of China 
and the ending of its isolation 
from other nations. 

DISARMAMENT 

Nuclear Free Sea-Bed 
Treaty 

On February 11, 1971, the 
U.S.A., Britain and Russia 
signed in Moscow . London and 
Washington a treaty banning 
nuclear weapons and other 
instruments of mass destruc¬ 
tion from sea-beds and ocean 
floors. Sixty-four other count¬ 
ries signed the treaty on the same 
day. 

The treaty had been negoti¬ 
ated by the U.S.A. and the 
Soviet Union, and had been 
approved bv the U.N. General 
Assembly on December 7, 1970. 
It bans placement of nuclear 
weapons and other weapons of 
mass destruction on the sea-bed 
but exempts the portion within 
19 km. of any nation’s coast. 
It also provides for inspection of 
sea-bed and ocean-floor facili¬ 
ties and activities “provided 
that observation does not inter¬ 
fere with such activities.” In 
terms of the Treaty, the parties 
also pledge to continue nego¬ 
tiations on measures in the field 
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of disarmament for the preven¬ 
tion of arms race on the sea-bed 
and the sub-soil thereof. 

The Treaty must be ratified by 
the governments of twenty-two 
countries before it comes into 
force and its effectiveness will be 
reviewed in Geneva five 
years after it comes into 
force. The Soviet Union rati¬ 
fied the treaty on June 28, 1971. 

India has expressed some re¬ 
servations about the Treaty 
which, in its view, tends to give 
a special advantage to the super¬ 
powers. According to assess¬ 
ment in New Delhi, it requires 
thorough scrutiny, particularly 
from the point of view of its 
possible implications for deve¬ 
loping countries. India’s reser¬ 
vations are shared by several 
countries. including Italy, 
Mexico and Greece. 

China condemned the Trea¬ 
ty as a “manoeuvre by the two 
super-powers to ensure their 
continued nuclear monopoly and 
domination over the Oceans of 
the world,” as it does not pre¬ 
vent the two super-powers from 
carrying on a “gunboat 
policy”. It docs not regard nuc¬ 
lear submarines and war-ships 
as violating it, nor does it ban 
the placement of nuclear 
weapons within 12 nautical mi¬ 
les of a country. According to 
the Chinese, it literally regulari¬ 
ses the free cruising of nuciear 
subs and warships of the two 
super-powers wherever they 
like, to carry out nuclear threats 
and blackmail. 


Progress of SALT 

The fourth round of the 
SALT talks ended in Vienna 
on May 28, 1971. The next 
one was to begin in Helsinki 
early in July. 

Thus far, the Americans had 
been insisting upon placing a 
limit on both offensive and 
defensive nuclear weapons. The 
Russians, on the other hand, 
had wanted to concentrate for 


the time being on a reduction 
of offensive weapons only. 
An announcement made on 
May 20, 1971 said that the two 
powers had agreed to concen¬ 
trate their efforts this year on 
“preparing an agreement on 
limiting the development of 
anti-missile defences”. But at 
the same lime, the announce¬ 
ment also called for follow-up 
measures to limit offensive stra¬ 
tegic weapons—thus going part 
of the way towards meeting the 
U.S. demand. 

The prospect of an agree¬ 
ment was welcomed in London 
and Bonn. In New York, U 
Thant expressed satisfaction at 
the turn of events. He said 
that the new agreement could 
provide an opening for accord 
on a complex subject. In Mos¬ 
cow it was I'd' that the U.S.A. 
had made a concession to 
Russia which had earlier propo¬ 
sed that the two super-powers 
agree to limit anti-ballistic 
missiles to defensive rings 
around their two capitals. 

UNITED NATIONS 

25th General Assembly 
Session 

The 25th General Assembly 
Session of the U.N. opened on 
September 15, 1970. It was 
presided over by Dr. Edvard 
Hambro, permanent repre¬ 
sentative of Norway to the U.N, 
The session discussed 101 items 
an ! adopted a total of 131 reso¬ 
lutions. It also included a 10-day 
Silver Jubilee session. Amongthe 
important subjects discussed and 
the decisions taken were: (/) 
adoption of a treaty prohibit¬ 
ing the placing of nuclear and 
other weapons of mass destruc¬ 
tion on the sea-bed (//) the Chinese 
representation question: (Hi) 
the problem of West Asia; 
(iv) embargo on arms supplies 
to South Africa, (v) admission 
of Fiji to the U.N.O. as its 
127th member. The question 
of creating a post of U.N. High 
Commissioner for Human 


Rights was left open for the 26th 
Assembly Session. 

The 10-day Silver Jubilee 
Session lasted from October 
14 to October 24—the latter 
date having been the 25th 
anniversary of the U.N. Charter 
coming into force. Eighty six 
heads of state addressed the 
Silver Jubilee Session. Among 
them was President Nixon who 
devoted much of his address to 
the question of Soviet-American 
relations. He invited the Soviet 
leaders to join America in peace¬ 
ful competition instead of in 
the accumulation of arms. The 
British Prime Minister, Mr. E’d- 
ward Heath drew attention to 
the growth of political violence, 
not so much between stpaes as 
within them, and thought that 
the main danger in the seven¬ 
ties might be of “civil war rather 
than wags between nations.” 
The Russian Foreign Minister 
Mr. A. Gromyko spoke on 
Vietnam, the Middle East, Euro¬ 
pean problems and dis-arma- 
ment. He also pleaded for 
admission of the People's Re¬ 
public of China to the world 
body. African leaders mounted 
strong attacks on the South 
African government’s policy of 
apartheid and strongly criticised 
Britain and France for selling 
arms to South Africa. India’s 
Prime Minister Mrs. Tndira 
Gandhi appealed to the world 
body to be more active in the 
eradication of colonialism, 
abolition of racialism, nuclear 
disarmament and bringing to 
an end technological neo¬ 
colonialism. 

ll is said that 1971 is going to 
be a crucial year in the history 
of the world organization when 
it may have to decide whether 
it is to be an international orga¬ 
nization working to maintain 
peace and security, or just an 
“institute for science and techno¬ 
logy”. The founders of the 
Organization had pronounced 
maintaining the peace as its 
primary role. But if the super¬ 
powers are allowed to have their 
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way, it may well end up as 
something quite different. 
The medium and small powers 
are doing their best to reactivate 
the world body in the cause of 
peace. How far their efforts 
arc successful will depend on 
many factors. An important 
one among these is the admis¬ 
sion of the People’s Republic 
of China which may well seize 
the leadership of the third world, 
and use the forum of the Secu¬ 
rity Council to give battle to 
the U.S.A. and the U.S.S.R. 

AMERICA 

U.S. Prisoners of War 
in Vietnam 

Exchange of prisoners of 
war between South Vietnam and 
North Vietnam has been under 
consideration since April 1971. 
The South Vietnamese had at 
that time spelt out conditions for 
a ship-to-ship hand-over of 
the prisoners near the demili¬ 
tarised zone on June 4. Similar 
oilers had been made earlier 
also, but Hanoi had stuck io 
the line that there were no 
North Vietnamese forces light¬ 
ing in South Vietnam. As such, 
it refused to encourage the return 
of captured prisoners. But 
later in a broadcast, it gave 
directions to the people as to 
how . returning Vietnamese or 
“patriots illegally detained” 
were to be welcomed. (It is 
learnt that South Vietnam holds 
more than 1700 North Viet¬ 
namese prisoners whereas of 
some 1600 Americans imprison¬ 
ed or missing in South East 
Asia, 339 are held by the North 
Vietnamese.) 

The Saigon Government had 
originally offered to free 570 
invalid North Vietnamese 
prisoners. Later, it had offered 
to send 1200 other North 
Vietnamese prisoners held for 
four years or more to a neut¬ 
ral country. But the acceptance 
signified by Hanoi on May 14 
related to the first batch of 570 
only. 


However, after Hanoi had 
given its approval, another diffi¬ 
culty cropped up. The Inter¬ 
national Red Cross represen¬ 
tatives interviewed 660 prisoners 
in South Vietnam hut found that 
only 13 wanted to return, the 
rest preferring to slay back. As 
was to be expected, Hanoi re¬ 
fused to take back the 13. This 
dampened U.S. hopes of an early 
release of American prisoners 
in North Vietnam. 

The Calley Cast 

Verdict was pronounced in 
the well-known My Lai massacre 
case on March 29, 1971. The 
accused was Ll. William Calley 
Jr., who had been charged with 
having murdered at least 100 
human beings rounded up by 
his platoon'in Vietnam nearly 
three years ago. 

The 27-ycar old Lieutenant 
claimed that he killed on the 
orders of his Company Comman¬ 
der, Capt Ernest Medina. The 
Army Court Martial Jury, after 
eighty hours’ deliberation, con¬ 
victed Lt. Calley of pre-meditated 
murder, lt was an unpreceden¬ 
ted case in U.S. legal history and 
Lt. (’alley was the first American 
soldier to have been held res¬ 
ponsible for a tragedy that 
shook the world. 

Soon after the verdict had 
been pronounced, there was a 
big popular out-cry against Lt. 
Calley’s conviction for his part 
in the My Lai massacre. Ex¬ 
soldiers all over the country 
turned themselves in at local 
jails claiming that they were 
just as guilty as the 27-year old 
former Lieutenant who had been 
sentenced to hard labour for 
life, stripped of his rank and 
dismissed from service. On 
April 1, 1971 President Nixon 
ordered that Lt. Calley be re¬ 
leased on bail. This action of 
the U.S. President came in for 
as trenchant criticism as had 
been heaped on Calley’s convic¬ 
tion. 

Commenting on the case the 


New York Times said that the 
imprisonment of Lt. Calley for 
his barbarism in My Lai “can¬ 
not atone for wider and persis¬ 
ting war crimes against civilians 
in lndo-China.” 

EUROPE 

British Arms for South 
Africa 

For the last five years and 
more, the British Government 
had been withholding sale of 
arms to South Africa. But 
soon after the Conservative 
Government led by Mr. Edward 
Heath came to office in White¬ 
hall, it announced its intention 
of resuming the supplies. Mr. 
Heath maintained that Britain 
had obligations to South Africa 
and it could not secure her 
defence position in the Indian 
Ocean and on the Cape shipping 
routes without South Africa’s 
co-operation. 

The attitude was strongly 
criticized by Britain’s Common¬ 
wealth partners, but Mr. Heath 
stuck to his guns even in the face 
of n threatened disintegration 
of tlie Commonwealth. He said 
that Western security depended 
on a strong navy in South Africa 
to patrol the Indian Ocean. Mr. 
Heath denied that resumption 
of arms supplies to Pretoria 
would impl> British approval 
of apartheid. But another assess¬ 
ment of Britain's attitude in 
this matter was nearer to the 
truth when it was said “Trade 
between Britain and the Com¬ 
monwealth has had its day. 
Britain's freedom of action is 
being affected by the present 
structure of the Commonwealth. 
We no longer enjoy the fruits 
of the empire and we cannot be 
expected to carry the burdens 
any longer.” 

On February 4, 1971. the 
British Government published 
a White Paper which tried to 
establish that Britain was under 
a legal obligation arising from 
the Simonstown Agreement of 
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1955 Ip supply the South African 
government ant i-submarine 
equipment and spares. This 
was countered by a memoran¬ 
dum submitted to the Security 
Council by the Organisation of 
African Unity on February 24, 
1971, in which it was pointed 
out that the Simonstown Agree¬ 
ment made it obligatory on 
Britain only to facilitate South 
African purchases of certain 
listed equipment before 1963, 
and that as those purchases 
had been completed, no further 
legal obligations remained. The 
view was, however, not accented 
by the Chief British delegate. 
Sir Colin Crowe. 

On March 16, 1971, it was 
reported that a British consor¬ 
tium was working on plans to 
sell an anti-aircraft missile system 
worth several million pounds to 
South Africa. The weapons 
system in question was based on 
the Thunder bird missile. 


New British Immigration Act 

The Conservative Govern¬ 
ment of Britain passed a law in 
February 1971 ending the Com¬ 
monwealth tradition of free move¬ 
ment to and from Britain from 
next year. Among the provi¬ 
sions of the bill are: 

(/) Most citizens from 
former imperial territories, 
particularly those of non¬ 
white origin, would be placed 
under the same controls as 
aliens, including an obligation 
to register with the police. 

(/'/) Persons who have ances¬ 
tral links with Britain described 
as “patrials” will be favoured as 
against the non-whites. The 
patrials would henceforth have 
an automatic “right of abode” 
in Britain. 

(Hi) Newcomers would be 
subject to character verification 
and English language tests after 
a period of probation. 

(iv) State funds would be 
provided for repatriating people 
who may wish to quit. 


The measure was severely 
attacked by Indian and Pakis¬ 
tani Workers* Associations in 
Britain who described it as a 
“blatant capitulation to Powel- 
lism.” 


Britain and E.C.M. 

Britain was third-time lucky 
in its efforts to gain entry into 
European Common Market. 
Before agreement was reached 
in the second weel, of May 
1971. the Bntish pressed their 
demand for assurances that 
sugar-producers among t h e 
Commonwealth eminiries should 
be given preferential treatment in 
the matter of selling sugar to 
the Common Market. Secondly 
Britain wanted time to absorb 
a possible rise of as’ much as 
28 per cent in British food costs 
as a result of changing over 
from cheaper American and 
Commonwealth food products 
to the high-priced produce of 
the Common Market countries. 

The Foreign Ministers agreed 
that after Britain had been 
admitted, the Community would 
safeguard t h e interests of 
coutries whose economics 
depend to a large extent on pa¬ 
in a r y products, particularly 
sugar. On the second point, 
they agreed to allow Britain 
five crop-years to absorb the 
possible increase in food prices. 

On their part, the Six put 
forward the demand that 
Britain should assume responsi¬ 
bility for a large share of the 
F..E.C. budget. Britain offered 
to start with 3 per cent and to 
go up to 15 per cent in five 
years. But that was regarded as 
ridiculously low. Ultimately, 
agreement was reached on a 
plan which would fix Britain’s 
dues keeping in view its share 
in the gross national product of 
the Common Market. 

From Britain’s point of view, 
a very important issue that re¬ 
mained to be settled was reliable 


safeguards for New Zealand’s 
trade with Britain, which takes 
90 per cent of the former’s 
butter, 86 per cent of its lamb 
and 76 per cent of its cheese. 
In case Britain enters the Com¬ 
mon Market without reliable 
guarantees for the protection of 
New Zealand’s trade, it can lead 
to widespread unemployment, 
and a slow-down in industrial 
development in New Zealand 
and may even start a wave of 
emigration from there. 

When Britain joins, the other 
applicants viz., Norway, Den¬ 
mark and Ireland would also be 
admitted so that the Six would 
become the Ten, having a larger 
population than either of the 
super-powers and a gross na¬ 
tional product inferior only to 
that of the U.S.A. The ex¬ 
pected entry dafe will be Jan¬ 
uary 1973. 

Disturbances in Poland 

For some time past, Poland 
had been experiencing eco¬ 
nomic difficulties. For two 
years running, the crops had 
failed and industrial production 
had been going down because of 
rigid central controls. Some 
time ago, the government led 
by Wladyslaw Gomulka, then 
First Secretary of the Polish 
Communist Party had drawn up 
a new 5-year plan to improve 
the situation. Nearabout 
Christmas in 1 9 70, the 
government announced a series 
of price adjustments. The 
prices of industrial goods and 
medicines were lowered but the 
food prices were drastically 
increased. The rise in food 
prices, coming just before 
Christmas, triggered off food 
riots which led to widespread 
death and destruction (nearly 
300 persons were killed) and 
ultimately the resignation of 
Gomulka. 

The disturbances started in 
the Baltic seaport of Gdansk 
and before long had spread to 
other parts of the country. The 
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happenings shook the govern¬ 
ment. President Marian Spy- 
chalski also quit. The cabinet 
was completely reshuffled. 

Gomulka was replaced by 
Edward Gierek as First Secre¬ 
tary of Poland’s Communist 
Party. Immediately on assum¬ 
ing charge, Gierek ended the 
state of emergency and took 
special measures to restore the 
workers’ morale. 


Change in Turkey 

Turkey had been plagued by 
civil unrest for quite a long time 
before the Justice Party Cabinet 
led by Mr. Suleyman Demirel 
was made to quit in March, 
197 1. During 1 9 7 0, Mr. 
Demirel’s political situation in 
the National Assembly had 
steadily deteriorated so that by 
January 1971, he had virtually 
lost his majority, and the law 
and order situation had begun 
to show signs of deterioration. 
Extremist violence also raised 
its head along with widespread 
student unrest. 

In March 1971, commanders 
of the Turkish armed forces 
submitted to President Sunay 
a memorandum demanding the 
formation of a strong and 
credible government capable 
of 'bringing to an end the 
"anarchical situation” in the 
country. The military comman¬ 
ders served an ultimatum that 
in case no remedial action was 
taken, they would move to take 
over the administration of the 
country. • 

Mr. Demirel resigned on 
March 12. Following consul¬ 
tations between President 
Sunay, the military commanders 
and leaders of the political 
parties in the country. Dr. Nihat 
F.rim was named as the new 
Prime Minister. Dr. Erim for¬ 
med a coalition government 
which took office on March 26, 
1971. 


AFRICA 

Union of Arab Republics 

Following four days of 
intensive discussions, on April 
17, 1971 President Sadaat of 
Egypt, Gen. Hafez-al-Asad, Pre¬ 
sident of Syria and Col. Muam- 
mar Gaddafi of Libya signed 
in Benghazi an agreement to 
form a Federation of the three 
countries to be called the Union 
of Arab Republics. 

Before the Federation comes 
into being, there would be a 
referendum on its draft consti¬ 
tution ii the three countries 
on September 1. The Presi¬ 
dential Council would consist 
of Presidents of the three 
Republics and it will be the 
Federation’s highest authority. 
The PrcsRkint ol the I adora¬ 
tion would bo elected by the 
Council. A military command 
would be established to organise 
the training of troops which 
could be transferred from one 
member country to another by 
the Presidential Council. A 
Federal Court would also be 
established by the Presidential 
Council to pronounce on 
matters afflicting constitution 
and law. 

Accotding to President 
Sadaat, the new Union would 
have one flag, one national 
anthem and one federal capital. 
All the same, each of the mem¬ 
bers will have the right to con- 
clude agreements and treaties wi t h 
other countries and to exchange 
diplomatic representatives 
with them. 

The new Federation will 
have 42 million people. Sudan is 
also reported to have expressed 
a desire to join the Federa¬ 
tion but it will do so only when 
it has overcome Communist 
opposition to the idea within 
its own frontiers. 


Purge in Cairo 

In May 1971, a major poli¬ 
tical crisis over-took Egypt. 


Its first intimation was an 
official announcement on May 
2 that President Sadaat had 
abruptly relieved Vice-President 
Ali Sabry of his post. Ali 
Sabry had been one of the two 
Vice-Presidents of the U.A.R. 
He was a leading member on 
the Supreme Executive of the 
Arab Socialist Union, the 
country's only political party, 
and was known for his leftist 
leanings. On May 13, it was 
announced from Cairo radio 
that President Sadaat had 
accepted the resignation of Mr. 
Sharawi Gomaa, his minister 
of Interior. Later, the same day, 
resignations of five other minis¬ 
ters were announced, fn a 
broadcast later. President 
Sadaat disclosed that the ousted 
ministers had been conspiring 
against him and that his own 
house had been bugged. Imme¬ 
diately after the purge, Sadaat 
ordered an immediate end to 
police restrictions on the freedom 
of utizens and enquiries into the 
conduct of those who had been 
acting against the interests of 
the masses and their security. 

Those ousted in the purge 
included some of the best 
friends the Soviet Union had 
in Cairo. The development, 
therefore, understandably 
caused deep concern in Moscow 
which was already not very 
happy about the Rogers’ mission. 
On May 25, President Podgorny, 
accompanied by a large dele¬ 
gation including his Foreign 
Minister, Mr. Andrei Gromyko 
arrived in Cairo for ‘‘discus¬ 
sions” with President Sadaat. 
After three days, Mr. Podgorny 
and President Sadaat signed a 
fivt-year treaty pledging the 
Soviet Union to continue its 
military help to the U.A.R. 

ASIA 

China's Support for Yahya 

China, the most ardent 
advocate of revolutionary 
violence in the world is the 

(Contd. on page 95) 
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International Conferences etc. 

Commissions—Conferences—Conventions—institutions—Organizations 


COMMISSION 

The International Control 
Commission: The Interna¬ 
tional Control Commission (with 
members from India, Canada 
and Poland) had been appoin¬ 
ted by the United Nations in 
terms of the Geneva Agree¬ 
ment as a supervisory body to 
look into complaints regarding 
violations of the agreement by 
the warring factions in Laos. 

Although the Commission 
has a great responsibility, yet 
it is poorly equipped. In the 
beginning of 1971, it came in for 
lot of criticism for its inaction 
in the face of armed conflicts 
breaking out in Cambodia and 
Laos. Much of the criticism 
was directed against India 
which is Chairman of the Com¬ 
mission. 

CONFERENCES 

24th C P S U Congress: 
The 24th Congress of the Com¬ 
munist Party of the Soviet Union 
met in Moscow towards the end 
of March 1971. It was attended 
by 6,000 delegates from 101 
countries. Among the count¬ 
ries not represented at the 
Congress were Albania and 
China. In his opening speech, 
Mr. Leonid Brezhnev, First 
Secretary of the Party dwelt on 
the Soviet Union's ninth five- 
year plan which promises 
increased wages and social 
amenities for workers as well as 
an abundance of consumer 
goods duing the next five 
years. Mr. Brezhnev also 
outlined a comprehensive plan 
for international detente, dis¬ 
armament and co-operation. 
In the sphere of Sino-Soviet 
relations, Mr. Brezhnev re¬ 


ferred to the growing trade bet¬ 
ween the two countries and 
border negotiations moving 
forward as signs of normali¬ 
sation. Mr. Brezhnev mentioned 
India as an example of progres¬ 
sive reorientation in the third 
world. 

The Congress broadly endor¬ 
sed the Russian leadership’s 
present policies, and approved 
the expansion of the Polit¬ 
buro so that it has now 15 
instead of 11 members. All 
members of the old Politburo 
retain their seats but their order 
of seniority has been changed 
and Mr. Brezhnev has emerged 
as the most pre-eminent figure in 
the Kremlin today. 

Commonwealth Prime 
Ministers’ Conference: A 9-day 
Conference of Commonwealth 
Prime Ministers was held in 
Singapore in the latter half of 
January 1971. It was the first 
such conference attended by Mr. 
Edward Heath, the Conserva¬ 
tive Prime Minister of Britain, 
and the first time the Conference 
had been held in Asia. 

The most controversial 
issue before the meeting was 
Britain’s decision to sell arms to 
South Africa. The meeting 
appointed a study group consis¬ 
ting of representatives of Aust¬ 
ralia, Britain, Canada, India, 
Jamaica, Kenya, Malaysia, and 
Nigeria to consider the ques¬ 
tion in a wider context and sub¬ 
mit a report. The meeting also 
adopted a declaration of common 
principles followed by Common¬ 
wealth countries. The final 
communique also touched on 
the subjects of apartheid, the 
Common Market, declaring 
the Indian Ocean “an area of 


peace and stability”, individual 
liberty and desirability of faster 
growth in under-developed 
countries. 

Kabul Conference: The 

Council of Ministers for Asian 
Economic Cooperation met 
in Kabul in the latter half of 
December, 1970. It had before 
it three proposals in the 
main: (1) The establishment of 
an Asian Clearing Union to 
facilitate intra-regional trade 
payments. (2) To devise a 
trade expansion programme; 
and (3) To set up .an Asian 
Reserve Bank. 

Nearly 30 countries were 
represented at the Conference 
which after lengthy delibera¬ 
tions adopted the Kabul Dec¬ 
laration. The Declaration said 
that the Council of Ministers 
as a whole had decided to set 
up an Asian Clearing Union 
which may use a new unit of 
account, the “Asian Dollar” 
instead of the American dollar 
and the British sterling. 

The Council also decided 
that an i n t e r-governmental 
committee should be set up 
to examine a trade expansion 
programme involving specific 
commodity agreements leading 
to lowering of tariffs to permit 
imports more freely. No 
progress was, however, made on 
the proposal for an Asian 
Reserve Bank. 

OAU Summit, Eighth: 
was held in Addis Ababa from 
September 1 to 3, 1970. It was 
attended by representatives of 
41 member-states and was pre¬ 
sided over by President Kenneth 
Kaunda of Zambia. 

The principal subject of 
debate at the meeting was 
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the a c t u a or intended 
supply of arms to South Africa 
by certain western powers. The 
meeting passed a resolution 
condemning Britain, France and 
West Germany for supplying 
or intending to supply arms 
to the racist regime and 
appointed a delegation of four 
African Foreign Ministers to 
go to the arms-suppliers to 
dissuade them from proceeding 
with their plans. 

On the situation in West 
Asia, the Assembly called for 
the withdrawal of foreign 
troops from Arab territories 
and expressed support for the 
efforts of Dr. Jarring, the U.N 
mediator. 

Twentieth Pugwash Con¬ 
ference: Pugwash Conferences 
on Science and World 
Affairs are. gatherings of scien¬ 
tists devoted to peace from all 
over the 'world. Though the 
participants come to attend in 
their individual capacities, 
their deliberations have 
considerable influence on poli¬ 
tical decision^. The Twentieth 
Pugwash Conference was held 
in Fontana, Wisconsin (U.S.A.) 
from the 9th to 15th September 
1970. It was attended by 109 
scientists from 31 countries and 
five international organisa¬ 
tions. The main items on the 
agenda were Environment, and 
Population and Economic 
Growth. Twenty-nine papers 
dealing with these and allied 
subjects were submitted by 
specialists in different fields. 
The Conference was presided 
over by Prof. Hannes Alfen, 
a Swedish physicist. 

Rabat ‘Summit Conference: 

Following : the burning of the 
A1 Aqsa mosque in Jerusalem 
in the latter half of August 
1969, the Muslim countries 
convened a summit Conference 
in Rabat, capital of Morocco 
in the last week of Sep. 
1969 to discuss the incident 
which had sent a wave of 
indignation through the Muslim 
world, and also to ponder over 


continued Israeli occupation 
of Arab territories. The con¬ 
ference was attended by repre¬ 
sentatives of 26 countries. 
Syria, Iraq, South Yemen 
were not represented presumably 
because the ultra-leftist regimes 
in those countries did not wish 
to have anything to do with a 
conference organised by kings. 
The U.A.R. sent a second-line 
delegation. 

According to reliable re¬ 
ports, India insisted on being 
included on the ground that she 
had the third largest Muslim 
population in the world, but 
later, an Indian delegation was 
prevented from attending in 
view of strong opposition from 
Pakistan, Jordan, Turkey, 
Iran and the host country itself. 
The Conference did not achieve 
much beyond passing a reso¬ 
lution that the big powers should 
ensure the evacuation of Arab 
territories occupied by Israel. 

U. N. D. P. Conference, 
Third: was held in New Delhi 
in February 1971, It was 
attended by 37 resident repre¬ 
sentatives of the Specialised 
Agencies of the U.N.O., Mr. 
Paul Hoffman, Chief Adminis¬ 
trator of U.N.D.P. and other 
important persons, 'i he Con¬ 
ference was inaugurated by 
Mr. G.S. Pathak, the Vice- 
President of India. India was 
thus the first developing country 
to host a global conference on 
International Economic Deve¬ 
lopment. 

World Youth Assembly: 
opened at U.N. Headquarters 
in New York on July 9, 1970. 
Tt was attended by more than 600 
delegates from countries which 
are members of the world body. 
It lasted ten days and was the 
first major political evem of 
the U.N.O.’s Silver Jubilee 
Year. Inaugurating the 
Assembly, Secretary General 
U Thant appealed to youth 
against dropping out of society 
and urged them to start a new 
world patriotism of man. The 


Indian alternate delegate, Mrs. 
Aster Patel was elected as one 
of the four Asian representa¬ 
tives on the 18-member steering 
committee of the Assembly. 


CONVENTIONS 

International Convention 
for Suppression of Hijacking: 
was signed at the Hague on Dec. 
16, 1970, at the conclusion of a 
Diplomatic Conference on Air 
law under the auspices of the 
ICAO (International Civil 
Aviation Organization). The 
Convention which consists of 
a preamble ancW4 Articles is 
based on a dnfft prepared by 
the ICAO. It provides for 
effective legal measures to deter 
acts of unlawful seizure of 
aircraft through the co-opera¬ 
tion of nations throughout the 
world. Fifty states among 
those represented at the Hague 
Conference signed the Con¬ 
vention at the conclusion of the 
Conference. It will come into 
force when it has been ratified 
by at least ten states. 

Simonstown Agreement: 
Even after the Union of South 
Africa had been established, 
the British retained a naval base 
at Simonstown, only a few 
miles south of Cape Town, 
on the understanding that naval 
defence of South Africa would 
depend on the maintenance of 
sea-power by the British. In 
1952, under pressure from Dr. 
Malan, the base had been trans¬ 
ferred to South Africa which 
agreed to make it available to 
Britain in times of war. After 
the U.N.O. had imposed an 
embargo on the supply of arms 
to South Africa, talks were held 
between Britain and that country 
to review the Simonstown 
agreement. At the talks held 
in February 1967 it was agreed 
that Britain would give up the 
right of overall command in 
Simonstown in time of war. 
Even so, Mr. Heath insists that 
the base is of great value to the 
Royal Navy and that it is vital 
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for the protection of western 
interests in the Indian ocean. 
As a matter of fact, it is no 
more than an umbilical cord 
connecting South Africa with 
t h c western defence system. 

Vienna Convention: has 
been very much in the news in 
the context of the controversy 
between India and Pakistan 
over the treatment and privi¬ 
leges to be accorded to diplo¬ 
mats of one country in the 
other. It is a 53-Article Con¬ 
vention adopted at an Inter¬ 
national Conference on Diplo¬ 
matic Intercourse and Immuni¬ 
ties held in Vienna in 1961. 
The Conference was the first 
international attempt to codify 
international law govern¬ 
ing diplomatic contacs and 
immunities. (The first Con¬ 
vention on Diplomatic Immuni¬ 
ties among certain European 
States had also been held in 
Vienna in 1805). India had a 
big hand in drawing up the 
Convention of 1961. 

INSTITUTIONS 

Bangla Academy: had been 
a premier literary organisation 
in Dacca. The Academy had 
determined a developed out¬ 
line of the history of Bengali 
literature since the middie ages. 
It had a valuable collection of 
manuscripts of ancient Pali 
and Sanskrit literature along 
with manuscripts of the comp¬ 
lete works of Alaul and Dow- 
lat Kazi, pioneers of Bengali 
literature in the seventeenth 
century. The Academy also 
had some invaluable illuminated 
manuscripts of Indian literature, 
i.e., collected manuscripts of 
Chandi Man g a I. Sanjaver 
Mahabharai etc. and some 
audio-visual recordings of 
Bengali songs and folk-tales. 
The Academy had published 
nearly 104 books. The build¬ 
ing housing the Academy and 
its literary treasures was razed 
to the ground by the Pakis¬ 
tani army in its recent campaign 
of genocide in Bangla Desh. 


ORGANIZATIONS 

Amnesty International: 

is an international organization 
which fights the cause of “pris¬ 
oners of conscience” all over the 
world. To finance its opera¬ 
tions. AI depends mainly on 
voluntary contributions. A 
cardinal rule which the organi¬ 
zation follows is that prisoners 
must not advocate personal 
violence. Its symbol is a candle 
surrounded by barbed wire. 
Mr. Martin Ennals is the Secre¬ 
tary-General of the Organi¬ 
zation which completed a de¬ 
cade of existence on May 30, 
1971. 

International Atomic Energy 
Agency : It is an auto¬ 
nomous international organi¬ 
sation under the U.N.O. Its 
purpose is to accelerate and 
enlarge the contribution of 
A t o m i c energy to peace, 
health and prosperity through¬ 
out the world and to ensure that 
any such assistance is not mis¬ 
used for any military purpose. 
Its headquarters is at Vienna 
(Austria). 

Interpol: is brief for The 
International Criminal Organi¬ 
zation. It has its headquarters 
in Pari . The Organization 
renders assistance to the crimi¬ 
nal police authorities of all 
affiliated countries and helps 
iri developing institutions aimed 
at preventing crime. It is 
generally engaged in appre¬ 
hending absconders. gold smug¬ 
glers, forgers, drug racketeers 
etc. Ninety countries are 
members of the Organization. 

International Peace 

Academy: started function¬ 
ing in Helsinki (Finland) from 
July 1971. It runs courses in 
(/) techniques of mediation and 
negotiations (//) international 
control of violence (///') conflict 
and peaceful change roles and 
(iV) peace, conflict and develop¬ 
ment theory. Gen. Inderjit 
Rikhye, formerly Military 
Adviser to the U.N. Secretary 
General is the Chairman of 
the Academy. 


Security Council, 1971: 

Permanent Members: U.S.A., 
Russia, Britain, France, KMT 
China. 

Non-Permanent Members : 
Burundi, Nicaragua, Poland, 
Sierra Leone, Syria, (upto 
December 31, 1971) and Japan, 
Argentina, Somalia, Italy and 
Belgium (upto Dec. 31, 1972). 

The last-mentioned five 
were elected on October 26, 
1970 and have replaced Nepal, 
Colombia, Zambia, Spain and 
Finland respectively. 

South East Asia Defence 
Alliance: on April 16, 1971 the 
Government leaders of Malay¬ 
sia, Singapore, Britain, Austra¬ 
lia and New Zealand met in 
London to form a new South 
East Asia defence alliance 
pledged to joint con* Dila¬ 
tions on measures to meet any 
external attack against Malay¬ 
sia and Singapore. 

U. N. Volunteer Corps: 

At the 24th session of the U.N. 
General Assembly, Persia, 
Greece and Pakistan put forward 
the idea of a U.N. Volunteer 
Corps being formed on the occa¬ 
sion of the Silver Jubilee of the 
world body. It was later propo¬ 
sed that the U.N. Volunteer 
Corps should be recruited from 
university graduates, techni¬ 
cians and artisans over 21 years 
of ago. They should be people 
who have a desire to devote 
a part of their lives to the 
service of others, and werk in 
developing countries hand in 
hand with colleagues of several 
nationalities. They should 
come forward to serve without 
pay on farms and in factories, 
on medical and teaching assign¬ 
ments, and in poorer and deve- 
loping countries. According 
to the Secretary General, if 
the corps is formed, nearly 
1300 volunteers would be re¬ 
quired by June, 1971. The 
recruitment was to begin in 
December 1970. 
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LATEST IN GENERAL KNOWLEDGE 


Herein we have put together short notes on the latest developments In various 
spheres of human endeavour, and brief Introductions to men and places which have 
been in the news In recent months. The latest advances In selenee have also been 
listed. 


Persual of these notes will serve to update the reader's knowledge of lmpor> 
tant developments during the last twelve months. It will be particularly beneficial for 
candidates appearing In competitive examinations. —EDITOR 


Abbreviationss 

CCD: or Conference of the 
Committee on Disarmament: is the 
new name adopted by the Geneva 
Disarmament Committee formerly 
called the 18-Nation Disarmament 
Committee (ENDC). 

DWT: stands for Deadweight 
Tonnage. The term is used to des¬ 
cribe the tonnage of a cargo-carrying 
ship. It is the difference between 
the weights of the (i) ship when it is 
empty, and (if) when it has a full 
complement of cargo. It means the 
weight of cargo a ship can carry. 

GAIT: means the General 
Agreement on Tariffs and Trade—an 
international trade agreement on 
tariffs concluded at Geneva between 
April 10 and October 30, 1947. 

IAEC: stands for Internation¬ 
al Atomic Energy Commission. 

ICAO: stands for Interna¬ 
tional Civil Aviation Organization. 

JVP: stands for Jathika 
Vimukthi Peramuna, the People’s 
Liberation Front which spearheaded 
the Che Guevara insurgency in Ceylon 
in April-May, 1971. 

P F L P: is the abbreviated 
form of Popular Front for the Libera¬ 
tion of Palestine— an Arab guerilla 
organization pledged t o restore 
Palestine to the Arahs who were 
ousted from there as a result of the 
creation of Israel. 

REM: is acronym for Roent¬ 
gen Equivalent Man—a measure of 
the amount of ionisation produced by 
radiation in the human tissue. The 
radiation limit for the human body 
is 0.17 REM per year. 

SGPC: is the short form of 
Sltiromani Gurdwara Prabandhak 
Committee. It is a registered society 
which had come into being in 1926 
in terms of the Sikh Gurdwaras Act 
which had been passed to wrest cont¬ 
rol of the Sikh Gurdwaras from heredi¬ 
tary priests called mahants wh6 owned 
them. In 1944, the Gurdwaras Act 
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was amended to place all important 
gurdwaras in Punjab under the charge 
of the SGPC. The Committee 
has a five-year term and an annual 
budget of Rs. 1.S0 crores. It has 160 
members. 

SST: is the name of a super¬ 
sonic airliner being manufactured in 
the U.S.A. In March 1971. the U.S. 
Congress voted that the project 
should be phased out in view of wide¬ 
spread concern over the environ¬ 
ments 1 factors involved. Since 
then work on the project had been 
held up, thousands of workers had 
been laid off, and parts and tools 
were being packed up. But in May 
1971, the House of Representatives 
voted new funds for it. The U.S.A. 
is developing the SST to compete 
with the Anglo-French Concorde 
and the Soviet TU- 144. 

UNHCR: stands for United 
Nations High Commissioner for 
Refugees. The Organization can 
be called in when refugees spill over 
international borders as happened 
when China sacked Tibet or recently 
when West Pakistan forces attacked 
Bangla Desb. Since 1969, UNHCR 
has been lending a hand in the re¬ 
habilitation of Tibetan refugees in 
India. It has an office in New Delhi 
which is headed by Mr. F.L. Pij- 
nacker Hordijk, a Dutchman. 


Agriculture 


Green Revolution: Refers to 
new elements of change brought about 
in Indian agriculture by the use of 
better seeds, improved implements, 
and modern farm practices in order 
to quicken the pace of progress. 

Kharif Crops: In India crops 
which are sown when the rains begin 
and harvested in autumn (October- 
November) are known as Kharif 
crops. Chief among these are rice, 
jute, cotton and millets. 

Russian Farms in India: Large 
mechanised farms established with 
Russian help are already function¬ 
ing in Suratgarh and Jetsar (Rajasthan) 


Hissar (Haryana), lullundur (Punjab), 
Hirakud (Orissa), Cannanorc (Kerala) 
and Lohichera (Mizo Hills). 

Another such State farm is 
proposed to be established in Tuti- 
corin. The Tamil Nad Government 
has offered 5,000 acres of land for the 
farm. A Central team is examining 
the land and settling details with the 
State Government. 


Anniversaries, Days, Weeks, 
Years etc. 


Asian Productivity Year: The 
year 1970 was observed as the Asian 
Productivity Year. The slogan for 
the year was “Prosperity through 
Production” and the theme was 
“Quality, Reliability”. 

Hiroshima Day: was observed 
on August 6, 1970 when nearly 
20,000 people attended a commemorat¬ 
ive service in Peace Memorial Park 
at 8.15 a.m. That was the time when 
the world’s first atomic bomb (Little 
Boy) to be used against mankind 
exploded over the city. Nearly 
2 lakh people were killed and number¬ 
less others were maimed. The 
Commander of the U.S. Bomb 
Mission was Col. Paul W. Tibbets. 
1970 was the 25th anniversary of the 
tragedy. 

International Earth Day: was 
observed on March 21, 1971 to 
coincide with the Vernal Equinox 
when night and day are equal in all 
countries. It was meant to arouse 
consciousness about how man is 
polluting the environment. 

International Education Year: 
UNESCO declared 1970 as the “Inter¬ 
national Education Year”. During 
the year, members of the Organisa¬ 
tion tried to improve the standards of 
education and strengthened inter¬ 
national cooperation in the sphere. 

International Nurses Day: is 
observed on May 12, which also 
marks the birth anniversary of Flore¬ 
nce Nightingale. 

Roshanara Day: On April 

5,1971, Roshanara Day was observed 
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in Calcutta in memory of a brave 
daughter of Bangla Desh. Miss 
Roshanara was a first year student 
•of a Women’s College. She blew 
up a Pakistani tank by throwing 
herself before it after putting a mine 
on her chest. 


Art & Culture 


Amravati Sculptures: are 
considered the cream of Indian sculpt* 
ture. They date back to the second 
century b.c. and belong to the 
Satvahana school of sculpture. 
Many of these sculptures are now in 
the British Museum or in the Madras 
museum. These were retrieved 
from the Amravati stupa which was 
dug up nearly a hundred years ago. 

Ikebana: is the Japanese art 
of fiowcr arrangement, lately getting 
popular all over the world. 

Jazz: is syncopated dance 
music. It is U.S. Negro in origin. 
It is said to have originated in New 
Orleans in or about 1912. 

Khayal: is a style of singing 
usually credited to Sultan Hussain 
Shah Sharqi of Jaunpur. A Khayal 
singer introduces plenty of ornament¬ 
ation in his singing and thus creates 
an extremely colourful effect. The 
theme is usually a love story sung 
by a woman. 

Psychedelic Art: is abstract- 
expressionist painting representing 
the enlarged and distended but in¬ 
tensely plcasureful perception which 
the human mind is said to acquire 
under the influence of drugs like LSD 
called hallucinogens. The main 
characteristics of the products of 
psychedelic art are irrational struct¬ 
ures and blindingly vivid colours. 

Ragas: are the modes of 
Indian music. Each raga has charac¬ 
teristic melodic contours and expresses 
u mood appropriate to the hour of 
day or night when it is sung. Some 
of the well-known ragas in the north- 
Indian style of singing arc: Megh, 
Des, Sri, Bhairav, Bihag etc. 

Yakshagana: is Mysore's 
rural theatre. It is based on episodes 
from the Mahabharata and the 
Ramayana. It is staged in whole 
night shows with the players appear¬ 
ing on the stage in rich and colour¬ 
ful costumes. The Yakshagana 
season begins in October and continues 
up to May. The Sangeet Natak 
Akademi is setting up a centre for 
Yakshagana at the Mahatma Gandhi 
Memorial College. Udipi. 


Astronomy 


Asteroids: are minor planets. 
They are small bodies which revolve 
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round the sun between the orbits of 
Mars and Jupiter. 

Comets, What are They: The 
data obtained by OAO-2 (Orbiting 
Astronomical Observatory), and 
OGO-5 (Orbiting Geophysical 
Observatory) has completely changed 
(he old concepts about the origin 
and formation of comets. Accord¬ 
ing to Dr. Charles Lillie “Wc have 
now a totally new picture of Comets. 
They consist almost entirely of water 
in the form of ice". According 
to another scientist, a Comet may 
have a very small nucleus or some¬ 
times none at all. 

Eros: is one of the many 
asteroids which circle the sun between 
the orbits of Mars and Jupiter. 
Eros is supposed to be nearly 15 
miles long and 5 miles wide. It 
is said that in 1975 it will come within 
14 million miles of the earth, and 
will be travelling a t 5600 miles per 
hour relative to the earth. Space- 
scientists are said to be contemplat¬ 
ing a manned trip to Eros. 

i 

Pulsars: Pulsars are believed 
to be heavenly bodies sending a con¬ 
fusing combination of light and radio 
pulses to the earth. They arc said 
to be equal to the earth in volume 
and 50 to 400 light years away. 
At one time it was believed that they 
were powerful electronic beacons 
being flashed at us by some super- 
civilization in distant space. But 
the theory has since been rejected. 
Presently holding the field is the belief 
that they may be neutron stars made 
up of atomic particles. Astronomers 
working in observatories in Arizona 
and California have found that 
Pulsar-I sends to the earth high fre¬ 
quency radio signals every 1.3 seconds 
and a light flash once every 2.6 
seconds, it has been observed that 
the light flashes arc occasionally 
speeding up or slowing down by as 
much as ten per cent. 


Aviation 


Air Pockets: Sometimes 
at higher altitudes different layers of 
air move at different speeds. This 
creates a break in the smooth flow 
of air. The break is just like the 
crest of a wave. This is called an 
air pocket or, in technical terms, 
clear air turbulence. When an 
aeroplane flies into an air pocket, 
it reacts just like a paper-boat sliding 
down the crest of a wave. This 
may cause the plane to suddenly dip 
several metres but then it steadies 
itself. 

Boeing 747: is the first of the 
new generation of Jumbo Jets. The 
aircraft is 231 ft. 4 inches long, weighs 
335 tonnes and has a 20 ft. wide cabin 


which can accommodate 390 passeng¬ 
ers. One Boeing 747 costs nearly 22’3 
million dollars. 

Concorde-002: is the British 
version of the supersonic airliner 
built by Britain and France in 
collaboration. It is at present 
undergoing test flights, i 

Emperor Ashnka: was the 
first jumbo-jet (Boeing 747) to be 
acquired by Air-lndia. It arrived in 
in Bombay on April 18, 197 1. 
It has 350 seats but can carry a maxi¬ 
mum passenger load of 346. It is 
231 feet 4 inches long and 63 feet 5 
inches high. One of the planes 
costs nearly Rs. 19 crores. It can fly 
at a maximum speed of 580 miles per 
hour and has a range of 4800 statute 
miles. With full capacity payload, it 
can fly at a maximum height of 
45,000 feet. 

Mach Number: is the ratio of 
the speed of a body to the speed of 
sound. A speed greater than Mach-1 
is referred to as supersonic. 


Awards 

(See on Pages 79-80) 


Biology 

Artificial Gene: In June 1970 
Dr. Hargobind Khorana, an Indian- 
horn American scientist was success¬ 
ful in creating an artificial gene. 
This was hailed as a gieat scientific 
achievement. It may enable scien¬ 
tists to determine an individual’s 
characteristics and capabilities even 
before he is born. 

Chromosomes: In the nucleus 
of every animal or plant cell, thefe are 
a number of thread-shaped bodies 
oceuring in pairs. These are called 
chromosomes. These consist of a 
large number of nucleo-proteins, 
the nucleic acid being DNA. 

Coniferous Trees: are cone¬ 
bearing trees having needle-shaped 
leaves. They are valuable for soft 
wood timber, e.g., pines, firs etc. 

Deciduous Trees: are trees 
which lose their leaves in a certain 
season. They are a valuable source 
of hard-wood timber, e.g., teak, oak, 
shisham etc. 

Denudation: means the wear¬ 
ing away of earth’s crust by various 
natural forces like the wind, the rain, 
the sun, running water etc. 

Fungi: A class of plants which 
have no chlorophyll (green colouring 
substance) and hence get their food 
either from living plants or animals 
or from dead matter. 
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Gem: is an elementary unit 
of heredity. It occurs along the length 
of the chromosomes which the 
nuclei carry. Hundreds and even 
thousands of genes can be found arran¬ 
ged along the chromosome. These 
are made up- of DNA (de-oxyribo- 
nucleic acid) ‘and have a constant 
efTect on the development of the 
individual. 

Molecular Biology: refers to 
the study of the structure of biologi¬ 
cally important molecules. 


Birds & Animals 


Alpaca: It is a South American 
animal known for its long, fine 
blackish wool. The wool is woven 
into a soft fabric known by the same 
name. 

Bald Eagle: is the U.S.A.'s 
national bird. Recently, there were 
reports that it is in danger of extinct¬ 
ion because of growing pollution of 
atmosphere and marine life. 

Dodo: was a flightless bud 
which was found in Mauritius till 
the end of the 17th century. Now 
it is believed to be extinct, (usage: 
Dead as the Dodo). 

Gnu: It is a South African 
antelope. It is of e large size and lias 
a while tail. 

Imperial Sandgrouse: is a 
fairly large bird found in Rajasthan in 
India. The colouring of its feathers 
is such that it easily blends with the 
background. It is a tough bird which 
can fly as far as a mile even after it 
lias been hit. it generally flics at 
50 to 00 miles per hour. 

Koala: It is a small Australian 
animal resembling a bear. It is not 
more* than 2 ft. long and has a greyish 
coat of fui. It feeds on eucalyptus 
shoots and is difficult to keep in a zoo. 
It is a protected animal in Australia. 

Lai Munia (Kstrilda amundaya): 
is a bird smaller than a sparrow. 
Ordinarily it has a spotted blown 
plumage and a crimson belt. In 
the mating season, the male has a 
bright crimson dress with a brown¬ 
ish tail. The bird perches on tall 
flowering grass and reeds nea r water. 
It sings a twittering song. Recently 
the U.P. Government declared it a 
protected bird. 

Snow Leopard: is a rare animal 
normally found above the tree line— 
12,000 ft. and above the sea level— 
in the mountains. It has a short 
muzzle, high forehead, a vertical 
chin and u beautiful coat of paic 
grey and while. The species is on 
the verge of extinction in the Himala¬ 
yas and has been recently declared 
protected by the Wild Life Board. 
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Tamara w: is an animal 
resembling a water-buffalo. It is 
found only on Mindoro island in the 
Philippines. It is now a protected 
species of wild life. 


Books 


Agni Pariksha: is a book by 
Acharya Tulsi. The book is based on 
Ramayana but is said to contain some 
derogatory remarks about Sita. It 
was the object of an agitation in 
1970-71. 

Anantnr: is the latest novel by 
the famous Hindi writer Jainendra 
Kumar. Through this novel, Jainen¬ 
dra Kumar has tried to portray a 
highei conception of love which means 
living not for oneself, but for others. 

Between the Lines: is a book by 
Mr. Kuldip Nayar, Resident Editor 
of The Statesman , New Delhi. 
It narrates the story of three success¬ 
ions to India's Prime Ministership, 
the battle over the Official Languages 
(Amendment) Act of 1967, the evolut¬ 
ion of Indo-Sovict relations, devalua¬ 
tion of the rupee etc. 

Gule-Naghma: is a collect¬ 
ion of verses composed by the famous 
Urdu poet, Raghupati Sahai Firaq 
who was nominated in 1969 for the 
Jnanapith Award. 

Himalayan Blunder: is the 
story of the Indian Army’s debacle 
in the face of the Chinese attack of 
1962, against the backdrop of Sino- 
lndian relations from 1950 onwaid, as 
told by retired Brigadier J.P. Dalvi. 

India’s China War: is a book 
dealing with the Indo-Chinese con¬ 
flict of 1962 by a British journalist, 
Mr. Neville Maxwell. The book was 
the subject of a controversy in the 
1970 winter-session of Parliament, 
as it was said that it carried extracts 
from the Henderson-Brookes report 
on the Indian Army's debacle in 
NF.FA—a document declared secret 
by ihc Government of India. 

India from Curzon to Nehru 
and After: has been written by 
Durga Dass, a well-known Indian 
journalist who for long years occupied 
a ring-side seat from where he could 
have a dose look at events leading to 
India being declared free. The book 
is a recital of those events as seen 
through the author's eyes. 

Khrushchev’s Memoirs: On Nov. 
6, 1970 the well-known American 
magazine, Lije and a New York 
publisher. Little Brown & Co. an¬ 
nounced that they would be publishing 
the memoirs of formei Soviet Prime 
Minister Nikita Khrushchev. In 
a statement he issued on November 
16, 1970, Mr. Khrushchev described 
the memoirs as a “fabrication.” 


This could not, however, put a slop 
to a controversy over whether the 
text was genuine and had been smugg¬ 
led out of the Soviet Union. 

Many Worlds: is the title of 
a very interesting travelogue written 
by Mr. K.P.S. Mcnon, a retired Indian 
diplomat who, while he was in 
service, filled some important 
posts in India’s Foreign Service. 

Memoirs of Hope (i Veo Emoires 
d‘ Espoir) : It is former French 
President Gen. Charles de Gaulle's 
account of the 11 years in which he 
ruled France with a strong hand and 
played a major role on the world 
stage. The first volume is entitled 
“The Renewal” (Le Renouveau). It 
starts from May 1958 when France 
was on the brink of a civil war. 

Of a Fire on the Mood: is a 
book by the American author Norman 
Mailer. It is about man's first land¬ 
ing on the moon. Mailer has been 
obliged to write it without ever having 
been permitted to meet the first men 
on the moon, or any facilities by NASA. 
But the book gives the impression 
that the American Space Research 
Agency must have liberally helped 
the author with data. 

Prison and Chocolate Cake: by 
Nayantara Sehgal is a delightfully 
whimsical record of the personal 
experiences of the Nehru family as 
it was involved in India’s freedom 
struggle. 

Promises to Keep: is the politi* 
col autobiography of Mr. Chester 
Bowies, former U.S. Ambassador to 
India. The book relates the story of 
how a combination of fortuitous 
circumstances deprived India of 
U.S. military assistance which had 
been under active consideration in 
1963 and 1964 and how India finally 
turned to the Soviet Union. 

Revolution in the Revolution: 
is a book by French thinker-philo¬ 
sopher Regis Debray. In the book, 
the author propounds the thesis that 
Cuba presented a model for re¬ 
volutionaries in other under-developed 
countries. 

The Transfer of Power, 1942-47: 

is a series of British official publica¬ 
tions dealing with the period when 
India was passing through a very 
turbulent phase in its struggle for 
freedom. The first volume in the 
series entitled “ Constitutional Rela¬ 
tions between Britain and India’' was 
released by Her Majesty’s Stationery 
Office in London on July 11,1970. 
it deals mainly with the period 
January to April 1942 when Sir 
Stafford Cripps was in India in a bid 
to arrive at a settlement with Indian 
leaders. 
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Ecology 

Air Pollution: means fouling 
’ up of the atmosphere as a result of 
discharge into it of noxious and even 
piosonous fumes produced by auto¬ 
motive transportation, industries, 
nuclear explosions etc. The problem 
has recently assumed alarming pro¬ 
portions and is presently engaging the 
attention of scientists all over the 
world. 

Ecological Balance: means 
the balance of elements necessary for 
life e.g., air, water etc. maintained by 
nature by the inter-action of living 
organisms and inanimate matter. 
Recently, in highly industrialised 
countries, the ecological balance has 
been disturbed by careless disposal 
of industrial wastes and abundance of 
exhaust fumes. 

Sea Pollution: According to 
Mr. Jacques Cousteau, an American 
explorer who has spent three and 
half years exploring the sea, the 
ocean-life in the sea has diminished 
by 40 per cent in 20 years. Mr. Cous¬ 
teau says that the oceans are dying 
because.of general pollution. 


Economics and Finance 


Amortization: In finance, 
the term denotes repayment of a debt 
by monthly instalments which include 
part of the principal and interest due. 
in accounting, amortization means 
writing off of an account over a 
number of years. 

Conspicuous Consumption: 
b said to be taking place when in 
order to project an image of pros¬ 
perity and to show off in society, 
people start spending lavishly on luxur¬ 
ies. Such conspicuous consumption on 
the part of the people of a develop¬ 
ing country is considered a wanton 
waste of resources and thus harmful 
for the national interest. 

Currency, Floating of a: means 
withdrawing the fixed parity of a 
currency in relation to dollar or gold, 
and allowing it to find its own level 
according to the exigencies of supply 
and demand. 

Hot Money: is currency the 
exchange value of which is declining 
§o that those holding it are in a hurry 
to dump it in exchange for money 
which is more stable. 

Money Bill: Any bill having to 
do with taxation and/or appropria¬ 
tion of public funds is called a money 
bill. (For an elaborate definition 
refer to Article 110 of the Constitut¬ 
ion). Such a bill has to be introduced 
in the Lok Sabha first. 
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, Moratorium: it b the period 
during which the settlement of debts 
may be postponed legally. 

Revolving Fund: means a 
fund which is being continuously 
maintained at the original level by 
instalments being paid back into it 
against loans advanced out of it. 


Education 


Drop-Out: means a person 
who drops out of an educational 
institution or the social milieu. 
Recently this has been happening all 
over the world for a variety of reasons 
e.g., the strains built up in an acquisi¬ 
tive society in which “success” 
is everything, the corrosion of spirit¬ 
ual values in affluent societies, etc. 

Humanities: Branches of learn¬ 
ing or literature concerned with human 
culture, e.g.’ literature, history, 
philosophy. 

Montessori System: is a system 
of teaching children evolved by 
Madame Maria Montessori (1870- 
1952), an eminent Italian educator. 
The method makes use of simple 
educational materials. The child 
is shown how to use the materials 
and then left to handle them himself. 
The Montessori system links physical 
growth with mental growth. Accord¬ 
ing to it, certain ages correspond to 
certain periods of sensitivity in a 
child. In such periods, the child is 
in a better position to learn 
about cleanliness, colours etc. 

Semester System: In some 
Universities, the courses of study are 
divided into half-year terms called 
Semesters. 


Exhibitions, Fairs, Festivals etc. 


Expo-70: was a spectacular 
world trade fair organised in Japan 
from March 1970 onwards. Nearly 
50 million people visited EXPO-70 
during the first six months. 

lnpex-70: India’s first ever 
National Philatelic Exhibition was 
held in New Delhi in December. 
It brought to view over a million and 
a quarter rupees worth of stamps 
telling the story of 118 years of postal 
services in India. The earliest stamp 
in the exhibition was the “Scind 
Dawk" which had been first issued on 
July 1,1852. 

Onam: is the harvest-festival 
of Kerala, generally celebrated in 
August or September. According to 
legend, it is to welcome the spirit of 
the pious king Mahabaii from eternal 
exile and to assure him that his people 
are happy and wish him well, 

Pongal: is celebrated in January 
in Tamil Nad and Andhra Pradesh. 


litis too b a harvest festival, the 
celebrations include sun-worship 
and the worship and veneration of 
cattle. 

Second Triennale: was an Art 
Exhibition organized by the Lalit 
Kala Akademi in Delhi in January 
1971. The arrangements and select¬ 
ion of art work by the Akademi 
created a rift between the leading 
artists and the Organization. 


Fashions 


Hot Pants: are the new craze 
among fashion-conscious women. 
They are short shorts, cut high and 
tight and made of mink or monkey 
fur, silk or satin, chiffon or cut velvet 
or even calfskin. 

Mod: is short for modish 
which means affectedly, foolishly or 
absurdly fashionable. It is also part 
of the name of a British youth group 
which calls itself “Mods and Rock¬ 
ers”. 

Sideburns: Hair growing low 
from the cheek at the side of the ear. 
A male style made popular by Gen. 
Burnsides. 


Filins 


Battle of Britain: is a film 
commemorating Hitler’s air attacks 
on London during World War II. 
The Germans sent waves of Luft¬ 
waffe fighters and bombers over 
Britain as a prelude to a larger invas¬ 
ion. 

Black Sun: is a Russian film 
made by Alexei Spcchnev on the life 
of Patrice Lumumba, the Prime 
Minister of Congo who had been 
brutally murdered in 1960. ( 

Blue Films: are pornographic 
and obscene movies. 

Karma: is an Indian film 
classic. The film was shot in England 
nearly 40 years ago. The original ver¬ 
sion was in English. It was dubbed 
in Hindi later. It was the first film 
starring Devika Rani. The original 
of the film was recently traced to the 
Archives of the British Film Institute. 

O.K. is a West German film. 
Its exhibition in the Berlin Film 
Festival in the first week of July 
1970 led to a row, and finally broke 
up the Festival which ranks next 
only to Cannes and Venice as a 
top-class world film competition. 
The film shows the rape and murder 
of a Vietnamese girl by American 
soldiers in Vietnam. 

Pasand Apni Apni: is the first 
feature-length Hindi film which has 
been financed and shot in Britain. 
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it has a story which deals with the 
problems of immigrant Indians and 
Pakistanis in Britain. Hie story has 
been written by David Jeffries, a 
Briton living in Bombay. The 
film has been directed by Brij Katyal 
and produced by Santokh Uppal. 

Pratidwandi: is the latest him 
produced by the famous Indian film 
director Mr. Satyajit Ray. Among 
the characters there is a woman of 
questionable morals who has taken to 
the nursing profession. This was the 
subject of a protest by Nurses Associa¬ 
tions but the Director apologised say¬ 
ing that he had no intention of cast¬ 
ing aspersions on the noble profes¬ 
sion. 


Geography 


Avalanches: These are large 
accumulations of snow or masses of 
ice on mountains. These split ofT 
in summer with great noise and go 
down tearing and smashing whatever 
comes in their way. 

Continental Shelf: is the narrow 
slope between the floor of the ocean and 
the surface of the eatth. It is the sub¬ 
merged outer edge of the continents, 
a continuation of the land surface 
beneath the ocean margins. OfT 
mountainous coasts, the continental 
shelf is mostly narrow, rough and 
steep, whereas offshore from the 
plains, it is broad and relatively 
level. 

Isohytes: are contour lines of 
equal rainfall. 

Mercator’s Projection: It is 
a map projection named after Gerar¬ 
dus Mercator, a European renais¬ 
sance geographer (1512-1594). The 
projection shows all lines of constant 
azimuth as straight lines. It is stud 
that*Mcrcator was neither the invent¬ 
or nor the first user of the projection 
though he was the first to apply it 
in a nautical chart he prepared for 
the -use of seamen. 

Rainfall, Conditions for: Two 
important conditions must be satis¬ 
fied in order to have rain: (/) There 
should be moisture-laden air, ( 11 ) 
there should be some means whereby 
air is cooled and condensation takes 
place. The,air obtains water vapours 
by evaporation from the surface of 
large bodies of water, usually from 
the sea. 

Savannah Type of Region: 
Savannah grass-lands He between 
23$ degrees north and 23$ degrees 
south latitude. The region Ties 
within the tropics, and includes areas 
in South America, Africa and North¬ 
ern Australia. The temperature in 
summer remains between 80 and 90 
degrees F. In winters it ranges 
round 70 degrees F. Savannahs are 
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mostly grass-lands, but in regions 
where the rainfall is comparatively 
heavier, clumps of trees are also 
found. People living in the region, 
in Africa (i.e.. in Rhodesia, Tanzania, 
Angola, Nigeria etc.) have gradually 
passed from being nomadic cattle- 
grazers to primitive agriculture. In 
South America and Australia, cattle¬ 
rearing is the main occupation. 

Soil Erosion: means the wearing 
away of top-soil. 

Statute Mile: also called geog¬ 
raphical or nautical mile is one minute 
of longitude measured along the 
Equator. It is equal to 6082.66 feet. 
(The ordinary mile is 1760 yds. or 
5280 feet). There are slight variat¬ 
ions in the length of the statute mile 
in various countries. 

Tundras: Tundras are vast 
stretches of desert land in the Arctic 
and Antarctic regions. The region 
is too cold for the growth of trees. 
The surface remains frozen for three 
quarters of the year. Vegetation 
is moss and lichen. The reindeer 
is the only animal which is the source 
of milk, meat and dress for the poor 
inhabitants of these ‘barren lands’. 

Twilight: the diffused light 
over the sky aftr after sunset or before 
sunrise caused by reflection of sun¬ 
light from higher portion of the 
atmosphere. 


Groups, Ideas and Beliefs 


Anyanya: It is a rebel move¬ 
ment in Sudan. The country became 
independent nearly 14 years ago. 
Since then the three predominantly 
negroid and Christian southern 
provinces have been waging a struggle 
for being allowed to secede from the 
Arab-Muslim North. 

Black Power: is the slogan raised 
by militant Black Americans in a bid 
to assert their separate identity and 
equal status in the U .S. A. Advocates 
of Black Power believe in the cult of 
violence, and declare that “Black 
is beautiful". 

Insani Biradari: As a sequel 
to the visit of Abdul Ghaffar Khan, 
a Pakistani leader, to India in the 
beginning of 1970, this new organiza¬ 
tion for the protection of minorities 
and their interests through non¬ 
violent means was founded. Shri 
Jaya Prakash Narayan is the President 
of the Organization, 

Muslim Indians: A seminar 
on Muslim social welfare held in 
Delhi in the last week of October, 
1970 suggested that henceforth all 
references to Muslims in India should 
read as “MusUrn Indians" instead of 
“Indian Muslims". 


Naxalltes: are extremists who 

get inspiration from Mao Tsetung 
for bringing about a proletarian 
revolution in India. They derive 
their name from Naxalbari in the 
Darjeeling district of West Bengal 
where the movement had its origin 
in 1967. 

Pathet Lao: In 1940, a free 
Laotian movement called Lao lssa- 
rak was founded to end French rule 
in the country. When the country 
was declared independent in 1949, 
the movement split. The faction led 
by Prince Souphanou Vong, came to 
be known as Pathet Lao. It has 
affinities with the North Vietnamese 
communists and has authority over 
the northern provinces of the country. 

Shiv Sena: is an organisation 
formed in Maharashtra to “protect 
the interests of the Maharashtrians." 
It is headed by Mr. Bal Thackrey. 


Highways 


African Highway: The dark 
continent is rich in natural resour¬ 
ces like copper, uranium and other 
valuable minerals. A major difficulty 
in the development of these resources 
is lack of communications. It is 
understood that several African 
countries have requested Japan 
for help in constructing a 6,400 km. 
trans-African Highway to link the 
Eastern Coast of Kenya with Lagos, 
capital of Nigeria, through Uganda, 
The Congo, Central Africa and the 
Cameroons. 

Asian Highway Project: The 
Asian Highway Project is an ECAFE 
plan to create an all-weather trade 
route for land-locked countries like 
Afghanistan, Nepal and Laos, and to 
connect the capitals and important 
seaports of all Asian countries from 
Vietnam and Indonesia to Iran. 
The route passing through India 
has been completed. National 
Highways have been connected east- 
west and are now ready for inter¬ 
national traffic. 

Ho-Chi-Minh Trail: is the 
name given by the Americans to a 
supply route from North Vietnam to 
South Vietnam through Laos and 
Cambodia. The Vietcong and the 
North Vietnamese soldiers fighting 
in South Vietnam get supplies from 
Hanoi via this route. 

Karakoram Highway: On 
February 16, 1971 Pakistan’s Army 
Chief Lt. Gen. Abdul Hamid Khan 
formally opened another road link 
between Pakistan and China. It is 
a 400-mile road running through 
Pakistan-occupied Kashmir. It 
can take heavy vehicles and will 
connect Lhasa with Karachi. Accord¬ 
ing to Pakistan officials, the new road. 
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christened as the Karakoram Highway 
would open a new era in the develop¬ 
ment and progress of hitherto neglec¬ 
ted and inaccessible areas of Gilgil 
and Hunza valleys. 

Siddhartha Rajmarg: is t h e 
204-km. road linking Sonauii on 
the Indo-Nepal border with the Pokhra 
valley in Nepal. The road has been 
built with Indian cooperation and 
serves as a life-line of communicat¬ 
ion with hitherto inaccessible remote 
areas. It has been named after 
Lord Buddna whose birthplace, 
Lumbini, is just 40 km. from Sonauii. 
The road cost 20 crores of Nepalese 
rupees and was completed in a little 
under 34 years, it had been thrown 
open to trailic in April 1968. 

Tibet-Pakistan Road: is a 110- 
km. road built by Chinese engineers 
linking Tibet with Pakistan through 
Aksai Chin. At places the road 
runs along mountains 16,000 to 
18,000 ft. high. It was built by the 
Chinese without any help from Pa¬ 
kistan. It is capable of taking heavy 
vehicles and armaments. It enables 
the Chinese to move their troops 
from Tibet to the Soviet border 
quickly. 


Human Body, Diseases, 
Medicines etc. 


An t i g e n: Two American 
scientists have developed a method by 
which rejection of a transplanted 
organ by the host body can be preven¬ 
ted by desensitisation. White blood 
cells are extracted from the trans¬ 
plantation donor, treated in a labora¬ 
tory and administered to the would-be 
recipient in measured doses. 
When the latter’s body mechanism 
becomes familiar with this antigen, 
the organ is transplanted and there is 
no rejection. 

Atomic Radiation, Protection 
Against: Scientists of radiation 
biology and medicine assembled at a 
three-day symposium in New Delhi 
in February, 1971. The symposium, 
organized by India’s Atomic Energy 
Department was held at the All- 
India Institute of Medical Sciences. 
In the course of the discussions. Dr. 
A. Sreenivasan, Chairman of the 
Biology and Medicine Commit¬ 
tee of the Atomic Energy Depart¬ 
ment disclosed that chemicals called 
sulphydryl compounds had been 
found most effective in affording 
chemical protection to the mammals 
before irradiation, lie added, 
however, that no definite system of 
treatment against ladiation hud been 
established till then. 

By-Pass Surgery: Dr. Charles 
Hufnagel who had invented the 
world’s lirst artificial heait valve 
told a news conference in George 


Town in February 1971 that very 
soon obstruction of coronary 
arteries would be treated by taking a 
blood vessel from elsewhere from the 
patient’s body and using it as an imp¬ 
lanted shunt to bypass the arterial 
road block and restore normal blood 
circulation to the heart muscle. 

Cellular Engineering: is the 
name given to a new advance in medi¬ 
cal science. It is based on a better 
understanding of the human body’s 
natural defence mechanism. It 
is believed that cellular engineering 
would help to protect man against 
diseases like cancer, tuberculosis, 
pneumonia etc. 

Cyclamates: arc certain 
chemicals used in the manufacture of 
sweetening agents. It is believed 
that these are capable of causing cancer. 

Diabetes: The World Health 
Organization celebrated World 
Health Day on April 7. In 1971 
WHO is devoting itself to Diabetes. 
Common symptoms of the disease 
are extreme thirst, hunger, weak¬ 
ness and loss of weight. It is caused 
by a deficiency of insulin which is a 
protein-hormone, secreted by the 
pancreas gland. The chief function of 
insulin is to regulate the sugar meta¬ 
bolism in the body. When it is not 
produced, the tissues cannot oxidise 
sugar and unburnt sugar is let off 
into the bloodstream and then thrown 
away by the kidney. 

El Tor: It is a hardy strain of 
cholera. It was named after an Egypt¬ 
ian quarantine station where it was 
first identified. Recently, an out¬ 
break of El Tor was reported around 
the Caspian Sea in the Soviet Union. 

Enzymes: These are organic 
catalysts which bring about a process 
of slow organic decomposition like 
fermentation of sugars and statchcs 
into alcohol. Digestion of food is 
brought about by enzymes in the 
stomach. 

Hormones: These are the inter¬ 
nal secretions of ductless glands 
like pituitary, pancreas, suprarenal 
and thyroid which are passed directly 
into the blood inside vessels within 
the gland itself. These exert a great 
influence upon health and develop¬ 
ment of the body. 

Hypcrmctropia: means long¬ 
sightedness. Those suffering from 
hypermetropia have to use glasses for 
reading. The condition occurs and 
becomes more marked in old age. 

Function of Liver: The liver 
is the largest gland in the body- 
dark red in colour and weighing 40 
to 60 ounces. If is located immediat¬ 
ely below the diaphragm towards 
the right side of the body cavity. 
It serves to store up in the form of 
glycogen certain constituents of 


food brought from the stomach and 
intestines and to transform this 
glycogen into sugar which is distri¬ 
buted to the body. It also serves 
to destroy the worn-out blood corpus¬ 
cles and to excrete the bile which is 
poured into the intestines. 

Myopia: is a condition of the 
eyes which causes short sight. It 
is due to the eye being slightly too 
large. This results in light being 
focused before it reaches the retina. 
The distortion is corrected by the 
use of concave lenses. 

Pellagra: a deadly deficiency 
disease evident in shrivelled skin, 
wasted body, and insanity. 

Rheumatism: is a word used 
to describe a large variety of ail¬ 
ments in all of which there is some 
inflammation of joints and muscles 
involved. Some of the rheumatic 
diseases are rheumatic fever, arth¬ 
ritis, gout etc. 

Samadhi: is a yogic state in 
which the metabolic activity of the 
body is controlled and conscious¬ 
ness is retained without external 
stimuli like light and sound. 

Virus: the smallest living org¬ 
anism. able to grow and multiply 
when in living tissues. Jt is an in¬ 
fectious agent responsible for many 
animal and plant discuses such as 
infantile paralysis, measles, mumps, 
typhus etc. 

White Blond Cells: There arc 
five kinds of white blood cells in our 
b o d y. Some of them ingest 
bacteria and others particles, and 
some manufacture antibodies t o 
heighten our resistance to disease. 

Yoga: literally means “union” 
(or in unison with the divine spirit) 
a Hindu discipline which teaches a 
technique of freeing the mind from 
attachment to the senses, so that once 
freed, the soul may become fused 
with the universal spirit (Annan 
or Brahman) which is its goal. 


Meteorology 


Atmosphere: is the covering 
of air which surrounds the earth. It 
is made up of Oxygen, Nitrogen, 
Carbon Dioxide, Argon, Helium and 
some other rare gases. 

Frost: When air temperature 
falls to or below 0° C, particles of 
frozen moisture arc formed on the 
earth’s surface. That is called 
frost. 

Ionosphere: Region of the 
upper atmosphere with layers of 
electrically charged particles formed by 
the loss or gain of electrons. 

Meteorology: is the science of 
of the atmosphere. It is devoted to 
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the study of weather, air temperature, 
atmospheric pressure, wind velo¬ 
cities, radiation, visibility etc. The 
earliest known systematic book on 
meteorology is Meteorologica by 
Aristotle (384-322 a. c.). 

World Weather Watch Scheme: 
It is a scheme to provide a world¬ 
wide weather service employing the 
latest technological developments. 
As a first step towards its implement¬ 
ation, a high-speed link between 
Washington and Tokyo was opened 
in December 1970. The link will 
finally connect Melbourne, Moscow, 
Washington, Tokyo, Brasilia. Cairo, 
London, Nairobi, New Delhi, Offen¬ 
bach (West Germany), Paris and 
Prague. 


Modern Warfare 


Biological Weapons: are of 
two types vie., anti-personnel and 
anti-vegetation. The first type are 
gases and chemicals capable of kill¬ 
ing or causing disease. The second 
type of weapons are those used for 
defoliation of trees and destruction 
of crops. 

Chieftain: is said to be the 
world's most powerful tank. 
Manufactured in Britain, it is equipp¬ 
ed with a 120 mm. gun. In 1971, 
Iran is reported to have ordered 140 
of these tanks. 

F-9: is a twin-engine jet- 
fighter plane similar to the Soviet 
Mig-19 but more advanced, being 
turned out by China. The F-9 is 
capable of flying at more than twice 
the speed of sound and has a range 
of 480 to 800 km. It can operate at 
altitudes above 16,000 meters. 
According to U.S. sources, China 
is turning out between 5 land 10 
planes of the F-9 type evety month. 

Guerilla Warfare: Guerilla is 
a Spanish word meaning “small 
war”. Guerilla warfare is a form of 
war carried on by independent para¬ 
military groups against superior 
forces. Guerilla bands strike from 
the rear or on the flanks of the enemy 
and then disappear in the surround¬ 
ings. 

INS Tir Bahu: is the first 
submarine br.se of the Indian Navy 
located jit Vi.hakhapatnam. It 
was inaugurated by the Defence 
Minister, Mr. Jagjivan Ram, on 
May 19, 1971. INS Vir Bahu will 
provide logistic facilities and adminis¬ 
trative cover to the submarines of 
the Indian Navy. It has also got 
maintenance and repair facilities. The 
base is under the charge of Com¬ 
mander K. Subrumaniam. 

Muktl Fauj: is the name given 
to the irregular army waging a stru¬ 
ggle for a free Bangla Desh against 
West Pakistani armour. 
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Napalm Bomb: means an 
incendiary bomb containing a highly 
inflammable petroleum jelly. The 
bomb causes fires which are difficult 
to extinguish. It recently came into 
the news when the West Pakistan 
Air Force used napalm bombs against 
civilian population of Bangla Desh. 

Sea King: is a modified 
version of American SH3D anti¬ 
submarine helicopter. On April 
17, 1971, a squadton of these heli¬ 
copters was commissioned into the 
Indian Navy. The Sea King heli¬ 
copter can combine the roles of anti¬ 
submarine, search, location and 
strike duties. It can also be used for 
air-sea rescue work. The acquisi¬ 
tion of this new aircraft has been 
described as a land-mark in the history 
of naval aviation in India. The 
new unit has been designated as 
Indian Naval Air Squadron 330. 

Uzl: is a new type of sub- 
machinegun developed b y Israel. 
That country had licensed a Belgian 
firm in 1955 to produce the weapon. 
The Belgian firm is, in turn, reported 
to have sub-licensed the produc¬ 
tion of the weapon to a South Afri¬ 
can firm. 


Mountaineering 


Infemational Everest Expedi- 
t i o n: A 13-nation mountaineer¬ 
ing expedition recently undertook to 
attempt two previously unconquercd 
faces of Mount Everest. The exped¬ 
ition was led by Mr. Norman Dhyern- 
furth, a Swiss-born American and 
included members from Austria, 
Australia, Britain, France, India, 
Italy, Japan, Nepal, Norway, Poland, 
Switzerland, U.S.A. and West 
Germany. It was, however, a dis¬ 
mal failure. An Indian member. 
Major H.V. Bahuguna lost his life 
in the attempt. 


Navigation 


Duffcrin: From 1927 to 1971 
those who aspired to a career in 
India’s merchant navy received 
their training aboard the Dufferin. 
The training ship was named after 
Lord Dufferin who was the Viceroy 
of India in 1884. Thousands of cadets 
graduated from this ship over the 
last 45 years. It has been decided 
now to replace the Dufferin with the 
Rajendru. 

Echo-sounding: a method to 
determine the depth of the ocean by 
sending a sound wave which strikes 
the bottom of the ocean and is re¬ 
flected back. The depth i s determined 
according to the time taken by the 
echo's return. 

Loch Ness: is Scotland’s long¬ 
est lake. It is believed to be the 


abode of a monster which was photo¬ 
graphed by the Royal Air Force in 
1960. Some believe that it is an 
animal belonging to the age of dino¬ 
saurs. Recently, an award of one 
million pounds was announced for 
capturing the monster alive. 

Mahajagmitra, The: was 
an Indian merchant ship, owned by 
the Great Eastern Shipping Company 
and chartered by the South Fast 
Asia Shipping Company. On Nov. 
11, 1970 it left Calcutta for Kuwait 
with a cargo of jute, tea, steel etc. 
but was soon lost at sea. It is 
believed to have been wrecked in the 
cyclone which hit the Sundcrbans 
coast in November 1970, though no 
wreckage was found. 


Newspapers 


Eastern Sun: was one of Singa¬ 
pore’s three English language dailies. 
On May 16, 1971 it announced its 
decision to close down following a 
government charge that it was 
being financed by loans from Chinese 
intelligence sources. 

J o i Bangla: is a Bengali 
weekly which made its first appear¬ 
ance on May 12,1971. It is the mouth¬ 
piece of the Awami League which is 
spearheading the liberation struggle 
in Bangla Desh. 

Novosti: is a Soviet Agency 
also called A.P.N. It disseminates 
information about the Soviet 
Union in other countries. It has an 
agreement with the Press Informa¬ 
tion Bureau of India providing for 
exchange of publicity material such as 
news features between the two 
agencies. 


Nuclear Research 


Anti-Matter Theory: Somewhere 
in space there arc galaxies made up 
of anti-matter, similar to the galaxies 
or star-clustres made of matter in 
which we are living. Anti-matter is 
made up of atoms consisting of nuclei 
of anti-protons and anti-neutrons 
with positrons orbiting round these 
nuclei. Stable in itself, anti-matter 
effects and undergoes complete annihi¬ 
lation as soon as it comes into contact 
with matter. It is said that a collus¬ 
ion between the galaxies of matter 
and anti-matter would annihilate 
both in a flash. 

Atom, First Picture of: A 
Japanese Professor, H. Hashimoto, 
was successful in 1971 in obtaining 
the first picture ever taken of an atom, 
using one of the world’s biggest 
electronic microscopes. The picture 
was presented to 150 international 
scientists at the closing of a two-day 
meeting on million volt microscopes 
arranged by the Swedish Institute 
for Metal Research in Stockholm. 
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The achievement was described as 
being of tremendous scientific import* 
ahee in the field of study of atomic 
structure. 

Fast Breeder Reactor: It is 
said that the main power source for 
the world in the eighties will be the 
Fast Breeder Reactor which creates 
more atomic fuel than it burns up. 
The major advantages of such reactors 
over the water cooled variety are: 
(/) they are not subject to leaks 
and no radio-activity is leaked out, (fi) 
they do not discharge huge quanti¬ 
ties of hot water into lakes and rivers. 
They can refuel themselves for nearly 
one decade. The main difficulty 
in the construction of Fast Breeder 
Reactors is that they are cooled down 
by liquid sodium metal. But as 
sodium ignites instantly on contact 
with air and water, designing pumps 
and valves to handle liquid sodium 
has its problems. 

Meson: a particle which holds 
the protons and neutrons of the 
atomic nucleus. 

Quarks: According to Prof. 
Murray Gell-Mann, the 40-year old 
winner of the 1969 Nobel Prize for 
Physics, the basic building blocks 
for all the other elementary particles 
are three particles which he has chris¬ 
tened as the “Quarks”. Quarks have 
very unusual properties. They are 
supposed to have electrical charges 
of one-third and two-thirds that 
of the electrons. (Every other type 
of particle ever discovered possesses 
an electrical charge which is an integ¬ 
ral multiple of the electro n’s 
charge). 

Super -Heavy Elements: 
According to t>r. Dcvindra Lai who 
heads the Tata Institute of Funda¬ 
mental Research team of scientists 
studying lunar rock samples brought 
back to earth by Apollo-11 and 
Apollo-12, there is conclusive eviden¬ 
ce to show that the samples contain 
super-heavy elements. The scientists’ 
work has shown that the periodic 
table of elements extends at least up 
to mass 300--about 40 mass units 
more than the heaviest elements 
synthesised in the United States 
and the USSR. Scientists had been 
speculating that the nucleosynthesis 
or cosmic cooking of elements should 
have created super-heavy elements, 
but this is the first evidence of their 
actual existence that has come to 
hand. Synthesis or extraction 
of superheavy elements can be of 
enormous utility in the advance¬ 
ment of nuclear physics and tech¬ 
nology. It could also lead to the 
building of portable high-power 
nuclear reactors and even a cure for 
cancer. 
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Persons 


Abdul Razak, Tun: Took over 
from Tengku Abdul Rehman as the 
Prime Minister of Malaysia on 
September 22, 1970. Before that he 
had been serving as his country’s 
Deputy Prime Minister. He leads 
the Alliance Party which commands a 
majority in the Parliament of Malaysia. 

Adhikari, Hemu: is a ex-Indian 
test-cricketcr. He had been playing 
for India in the forties and the fift¬ 
ies. He was Manager of the Indian 
Cricket Team which visited England 
in June-July, 1971. 

Aga Khan, Prince Sadruddin: is 
a son of the late Aga Khan. Since 
January 1966, he has been the U.N. 
High Commissioner for Refugees. 
He has been engaged in the work 
since 1959 when the World Refugee 
Year was observed. The Prince 
is a Harvard graduate, specialising 
in international relations. Follow¬ 
ing large-scale migration of refugees 
from Bangla Desh to India in April- 
June 1971, the Prince visited the Indo- 
Pak sub-continent. 

Tajuddin Ahmed: is the Prime 
Minister of Bangla Desh. Before 
being appointed to the post he had 
been the principal adviser of Sheikh 
Mujibur Rehman in the course of 
the latter's talks with President 
Yahya Khan. 

Amin, Idi: the new military 
leader of Uganda was once that count¬ 
ry’s heavyweight boxing champion. 
In his late forties, he belongs to one 
of Africa’s martial tribes. His 
soldiering career began in World 
War II when he joined the British 
African forces as a private. The 
exit of the British from Uganda brought 
him to the forefront as a senior 
African military officer. 

Andrews, C.F.: was a British 
missionary. He came to India in 
1904. After having lived in the country 
for some* time, he fell in love with it, 
and threw himself heart and soul in 
her freedom movement. He worked 
shoulder to shoulder with Indian 
leaders. He was known as Deena- 
bandhu. He died in Calcutta in 
1940. His birth centenary fell in 
1971. 

Ang Kami: was the second 
youngest member of the success¬ 
ful 1965 Indian expedition to Everest. 
On June 6, 1970 he was killed in an 
avalanche which hit the 20,840 
ft. Bethartoii Peak in Garhwal. He 
was accompanying an expedition led 
by Prof. Ramesh Desai. 

Araafat, Yasar: is the Chief 
of Al Fatah , the Arab guerilla orga¬ 
nization which is active against Israel. 

Bahugana, MaJ. H.V.: was a 
member of the International Everest 


Expedition which had left Kathmandu 
for the mountain on February 28, 
1971. He had been a member of the 
successful Nanda Devi expedition 
in 1964 and had also led the Saser 
Kangri expedition in 1970. But 
this time the mountain claimed him 
as its 24th victim. (The first fatali¬ 
ties were G.L. Mallory and Andrew 
Irvine of Britain in 1924). Major 
Bahuguna was the only Indian 
member of the thirteen-nation exped¬ 
ition. The Indian Mountaineering 
Foundation has awarded to him pos¬ 
thumously its gold medal for dis¬ 
tinguished mountaineering. 

Basheer, Vikom Mohamed: was 
recently named the ninth Fellow of 
the Sahitya Akadcmi—the highest 
honour the Akademi can confer. 
He is the youngest fellow, well-known 
as an eminent writer in Malayalam. 
His novel My Grandfather Possessed 
an Elephant is a powerful plea for 
reform in the social life of Muslims 
in Kerala. 

Basu, Hemanta Kumar: was 
stabbed to death in Calcutta on 
February 20, 1971. He was Chairman 
of the All-India Forward Bloc and 
one of Bengal’s most revered leaders. 
He had been connected with the 
Forward Bloc since its inception in 
1939 and had been a member of the 
State legislature since 1945. He 
had fought all the four general elect¬ 
ions so far held with success. He 
had been a Minister in the State 
Cabinet formed by the United Front 
in 1967. 

Beckett, Samuel: is an Irish 
author who won the Nobel Prize 
for Literature in 1969. Beckett was 
born in Dublin in 1906. After 
W. B. Yeats (1923) he is the second 
Irishman to have won the Nobel 
Prize for Literature. Among „ his 
most famous works are the plays 
Ken Attendant Godot (Waiting For 
Godot), and Oh. Le Beaux Jours 
(Oh! The Good Days). 

Bergman, Ingemar: is a Swed¬ 
ish film director. He has won inter¬ 
national fame with several master¬ 
pieces, but he maintains that the thea¬ 
tre remains his first love. 

Bhutto, Zulfiqar All: led the 
People’s Party to victory in the elect¬ 
ions held in West Pakistan in Dec.- 
Jan., 1971. Bhutto is a barrister by 
training. When he was barely thirty, 
Ayub appointed him Minister of 
Commerce. In 1963, he became 
Pakistan’s Foreign Minister. Relat¬ 
ions between him and Ayub Khan 
became strained after the Tashkent 
declaration had been signed, and he 
was sacked in 1966. Since then he 
had been building up his image as the 
voice of the younger generation and 
succeeded in winning considerable sup¬ 
port among students. But he used his 
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position only to conspire against the 
people of Bangla Dcsh. 

Binh, Madame: is the Poreign 
Minister of the Provisional Revolu- 
tionaryGovemmcnt of South Vietnam. 
She was in India in July, 1970 at an 
invitation from New Delhi, Her 
visit kicked up a big controversy and 
led to differences between Saigon and 
New Delhi. 

Bista, Klrti Nidhl: who was re¬ 
cently reappointed Prime Minister of 
Nepal is an alumnus of the Lucknow 
University. At the age of thirty four, 
he led his country’s delegation to the 
IJ.N. General Assembly. He be¬ 
came a Minister in 1965. In April 
1969, he succeeded Mr. Surya Bahadur 
Thapa as his country’s Prime Minister. 
But his tenure of office had to be 
interrupted for technical reasons. 

Bocrma, Dr. A.H.: is the 
Director General of FAO (food and 
Agriculture Organization), lie was 
in New Delhi for a few days in Jan. 
1971. Dr. Bocrma is a Dutchman. 
He has done good woik in establish¬ 
ing farm cooperatives, agriculture 
schools and extension programmes in 
the Netherlands. He was elected 
Director General of the FAO for a 
foiu-year term in January, 1968. 
While in India he attended the open¬ 
ing session of the First Asian Nutri¬ 
tion Congress ir Hyderabad. 

Borooah, Deb Kanta: w ho has 
taken over as Governor of Bihar 
hails from Assam where he was active 
m politics for a long time. He was 
appointed Chairman of Oil India in 
1968. Mr. Borooah has a wide 
range of interests and has made a 
notable contribution to Assamese 
literature. His collection of 
verses Sugar Dekhha is a landmark in 
Assamese poetry. He has a ho worked 
tot some lime as a journalist editing 
Assamese language dailies. 

Bose, Buddhadeb: is a 62- 
uar old Bengali novelist, shell¬ 
s'. >iy writer, dramatist and poet. 

I le recently came into the news when 
one of his novels was held to hr 
obscene by a Calcutta Court. 
Among his works are lapaswi O 
Far ting ini, Kal Sandhya etc. 

Bourlpg, Norman Ernest: is an 
American agricultural scientist who 
lus been awarded the Nobel Prize 
for Peace, 1970. lie is a Director 
at the Rockefeller Foundation. He 
■s Chief of a team of scientists from 
seventeen countries experimenting 
with new types of high-yielding 
wains at the Rockefeller Agricultural 
Inditulc in Mexico. 

Brandi, Willy: is the Chancel¬ 
lor of the Federal Republic of Ger¬ 
many. He heads a coalition of the 
Social Democratic Party and the 
free Democratic Party. His name 
remained in the news in the context 
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of the efforts he initiated to bring 
about closer relations witli Fast 
European countries, known as the 
policy of Ostpolltlk. 

Burnham, L.F.S.: Is the Prime 
Minister of Guyana where he leads the 
ruling People’s National Congress. 
Along with Dr. Clihedi Jagan, he was 
founder of the People’s Progressive 
Party. But the two leaders parted 
company in 1955 when Mr. Burnham 
established the People’s National 
Congress. His parly won an over¬ 
whelming victory in the elections 
held in Guyana in 1968. Since 
then Mr. Burnham has been the Prime 
Minister of his country. He was in 
India on an official visit in the last 
week of January 1971. 

Calley, William: was un 
American army officer who was put 
on trial by the U.S. authorities for 
pre-meditated murdet of 109 South 
Vietnamese villagers in the My Lai 
village in March 1969. He was 
found guilty and stripped of his rank 
pending decision about the punish¬ 
ment to be awarded to him Before 
a sentence could be passed on him, 
President Nixon enlarged him on bail. 

Chaplin, Charles: is a film 
celebrity of our times. Although 
he has almost retired from film- 
making, his name recently crept 
inlo the news again when the Govern¬ 
ment of France decorated him with 
the Legion of Honour for his contri¬ 
bution to the a r t of the Cinema. 
Chat lie Chaplin, as he is 
commonly known became a legend 
in his life-time with his portrayal 
of a down-and-out hobo with 
his swagger-stick, baggy pants and 
txiwlcr hat undergoing various mis¬ 
adventures. Among the films he 
has made are The Gold Rush, The 
Great Dictator, Montieur Vcr.ioux 
etc. Cluitlie is happily married to 
Oona O'Neill, daughter of U.S. 
Nobel laureate in literature, Eugene 
O’Neill. 

Choudhury, Moinul lluq: Mr. 
Moinul lluq C’lioudhury’s appoint¬ 
ment as the Minister for Industrial 
Development marks his debut In 
the Union Government after a long 
spell of ministerial office in his home 
state, Assam. He has been a promi¬ 
nent Congress leader for a long time. 
Lie is a lawyer by profession. 

Clay, Cassius: (also known as 
Muhammad Ali) is a bluck American 
heavyweight champion boxer. 
His name was recently in the news in 
connection with a fight with Joe 
Frazier for the world title. Clay 
was, however, defeated. For nearly 
four years, he had been involved 
in a law-suit for draft-evasion. The 
suit was decided by the U.S. Supreme 
Court on June 28, 1971. Clay was 
acquitted. 


Cleaver, Eldrldge: Is a leader 
of the Black Panthers , an organiza¬ 
tion of Black Americans in the U.S.A. 
In 1971 , he jumped bail and escaped 
from the U.S.A. to Algeria. Cleaver 
is the author of a book entitled 
“Soul on Ice” which became a best 
seller. 

Crynnklewicz, Joseph: is Po¬ 
land's new Head of State. During 
World War II he was a resistance 
leader lighting the Nazis in Poland. 
After World War II, he joined the 
Communist Party and rose to be 
the Prime Minister of his country in 
1954. He held the office till 1970. 

Dalwal, Hamid: is a 38-ycar 
old Marathi writer. In 1970, he won 
an award for his short stories which 
depict faithfully Indian life in Konkan, 
his part of the countr y. 

Das, Biswanath: Chief 

Minister of Orissa hails from Ganjam 
district. He was educated in the 
Ravenshaw College and later studied 
law in Calcutta. He joined the 
non-cooperation movement in 1921. 
From 1921 to 1930 he was a member 
of the Madras Legislative Council. 
In _ 1937 he became the Congress 
Chief Minister of Orissa. Between 
1962 and 1967, he had been Governor 
of Uttar Pradesh 

Davis, Angela: is a fighter for 
the cause Of Black Americans. Her 
imprisonment recently provoked a 
strong protest from the National 
Federation of Indian Women, 

Debray. Regis: is a 30-year 
old French writer who accompanied 
Chi' Guevara to Bolivia in 1966 as 
an accredited correspondent of a 
Paris newspaper to report on the 
newly opened guerilla front. lie was 
arrested and sentenced to 30 years’ 
imprisonment. Recently, in response 
to a petition from intellectuals of 
France, the President of Bolivia 
released him. 

Dcvika Rani: was one of the 
earliest to achieve eminence in the 
Indian film-world. She played a 
leading role in many of the films 
coming out of Bombay Talkies 
Studios which she had helped found. 
Presently, she is married to the famous 
Russian artist, Svetoslav Roerich. 

Dhiiion, Gurdial Singb: who 
was unanimously elected Speaker of 
the Fifth Lok Sabha on March 22, 
1971 is a seasoned parliamentarian. 
He is a Law graduate who started his 
career as a Commissioned Officer 
in the army. Later he tried his hand 
at journalism and also took part in 
the freedom struggle. In 1952 he 
w as elected to the Punjab Vidhan Sabha 
over which he presided ftom 1954 to 
1962. Later he was for some time a 
Minister in the Punjab Government. 
He became the youngest Speaker of 
the Lok Sabha when he was elected to 
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the office in 1969. He completed 
55 years on August 6, 1971. Mr. 
nhillon is a man of wide interests 
and has travelled abroad to study 
parliamentary institutions and 
development projects. 

Durrell, Lawrence: is an Eng¬ 
lish poet, novelist, playwright, travel- 
writer and essayist, best known for 
his “Alexandria Quartet” which 
includes Justine, Balthazar, Mount - 
olive and Clea. He has been twice 
nominated for the Nobel Prize for 
literature. Durrell was born in 
1912 in India where his father was a 
rail-road engineer. The film version 
of Justine was released in Delhi in 
March, 1971. 

Dutschke, Rudi: is a German 
student leader with radical views. 
Nearly three years ago, he was granted 
permission to come over to Britain 
provided he did not engage in polit¬ 
ical activity. Dutsch'ie settled in 
Cambridge where he enrolled as a 
student. Recently, the Conservative 
Government served a quit order on 
him, which was described by him as 
an attack on civil liberties in Britain. 

Dutta, Utpal: is a Bengali 
film actor. In 1970, he was 
nominated for the Bharat Award for 
his performance in Bhuvan Shome. 

Duvalier, Jean Claude: 19-year 
old son of President Francois Duva¬ 
lier of Haiti took over as President of 
the Carribbean island on April 22, 
1971. Jean Claude is a roly-poly 
teenager. The real power behind him 
is said to be Marie-Denisc, 29, his 
elder sister who has been niaslci- 
minding the power equations in the 
palace for some years now. 

Elrom, Ephraim: was the 
Israeli Consul General in Istanbul 
(Turkey). He was kidnapped by 
three masked men on May 17, 1971 
and later killed. Mr. Elrom’s execu¬ 
tion was followed by very strict meas¬ 
ures by the Government of l'ui key 
against terrorists. 

Erim, I)r. Nihat: took over 
as Prime Minister of Turkey on March 
26.1971, to ieplacc the ousted govern¬ 
ment of Mr. Suleyman Demiivl. Dr. 

T rim is a 51-ycar old former Law 
professor. 

Faulkner, Brian: has succeeded 
Major James Chichestei-Clark as 
the Prime Minister of Ulster. He 
belongs to the Unionist Parliamentary 
Party. 

Firaq Gorakhpuri: winner of 
the Jnanpith award for 1909 is a 
74-ycar old littcratem. lie has been 
a leading Urdu poet for the last 
half century. He has had a brill¬ 
iant academic career. 1 le was selected 
for the l.C.S. in 1920, but preferred 
j til for the freedom of India. He 
was Professor of English at the Alla¬ 


habad University for a number of 
years. He is the fifth recipient of 
the Award. 

Forster, E.M.: who died in 
the first week of June 1970 in Eng¬ 
land was considered by many to be 
one of the greatest novelists in the 
English language. He wrote about 
20 books which include five novels. 
The critics have described Howard’s 
End as his greatest novel, but the most 
famous one is A Passage to India 
which ran into seven editions the 
very first year it was published. 
He had a gently ironical style. 

Frazier, Joe: is the World 
heavyweight boxing champion. 
On March 9, 1971, he met Cassius 
Clay alias Mohammad Ali in a chall¬ 
enge bout in Madison Square Garden 
in New York and won on points 
after a 15-round battle. The fight 
was telecast all over the globe. 
Frazier started his career as a slaugh¬ 
ter house butcher but turned to box¬ 
ing mainly to lose weight. 

Gadgil, D.R. who died on 
May 3, 1971 was till March 22, 1971 
Deputy Chairman of India's Planning 
Commission. Bom in 1901, Dr. 
Gadgil was educated in Nagpur and 
Cambridge. From 1930 to 1966, 
he was Dilector of the Gokhale 
Institute of Politics and Economics, 
Poona. From 1951 to 1954, he had 
also served as one of the Directors of 
the Reserve Bank of India. For 
some time he had been a member of 
the Rajya Sabha. He took over his 
assignment in the Planning Com¬ 
mission in 1967, introduced decent¬ 
ralised planning at the district level 
and helped in finding a solution to 
the controversial problem of alloca*- 
ion of central assistance to slates. 
Me was a prolific writer. Uc wrote 
about 24 books. 

Ganguly, Narayan: was a 
distinguished Ilcngali writer and journ¬ 
alist who was active for nearly 30 
years. Among his works are Upa- 
nibesh. a three volume novel. He 
also contributed a personal column 
to a popular Bengali Weekly. He 
died in November 1970. 

G i e r e k, Edward: Following 
disturbances caused by rising food 
prices in the northern cities of Poland, 
the First Secretary of the Polish 
Communist Party Mr. Wladislaw 
Gomulka stepped down in favour of 
Mr. Edward Gierek in the latter half 
or December 1970. Mr. Gicrck, 
57, started his career as a coal-miner, 
He has spent almost half his life in 
Fiance and Belgium. After world war 
11, he settled down in Poland and 
came to be respected as a pragmatic, 
skilful technocrat w h o brought 
prosperity to the mining region of 
Silesia. He has been a member of 
the Politburo of the Polish Communist 
Party since 1959. 


Gokhale, H.R.: Mr. Hari 
Ramchandra Gokhale who has taken 
over as India's Minister for Law and 
Justice had been in the news in 1966 
also when he resigned from the 
Bombay High Court on the plea that 
the salary of a judge was inadequate 
to allow him to lead an honest and 
respectable life. Mr. Gokhale 
joined the Congress after the split of 
1969. In the recent elections, he 
was elected to the fifth Lok Sabha 
from Bombay north-west. 

Gonmlka, Wladislaw: had been 
the First Secretary of the Communist 
Party of Poland since 1956 till he was 
deposed in 1970. In Stalin’s time 
he had been condemned as a rightist 
and arrested. After Khrushchev 
inspired the wave of de-Stalinism, 
he came into prominence and intro¬ 
duced a pinch of liberalism in Poland 
in the form of incentives for produc¬ 
tivity, decentralisation of industries, 
some freedom for the intelligentsia 
etc. Bui the younger generation of 
Poles was lately getting increasingly 
impatient of his conformism. 
They disliked his having allowed 
Polish troops to take part in in¬ 
vading Czechoslovakia in 1 9 6 8. 
Ever since, he had been suffering a 
decline in popularity. The riots 
which occurred in northern Poland 
over increasing food prices in Nov¬ 
ember 1970 precipitated his downfall. 

Goolagong, Evonne: who 
won the Women’s Singles Champion¬ 
ship at Wimbledon on July 2, 1971, 
is a 19-year old part aboriginal gnl 
from Barellan (Australia). She is 
the daughter of a sheep-shcaier. 
She displayed great confidence while 
facing Mrs. Margaret Court, Iasi 
year’s champion, and caused a sensa¬ 
tional upset. The victory hiought 
Miss Goolagong £ 2400 in prize 
money. 

Guevara, Che: had heed a 
legendary figure i n Latin America 
in the mid-sixties. A native of Argent¬ 
ina, Guevara gave up a career in 
medicine to devote himself to revclut- 
ionary activity and helped Castro to 
capture power in Cuba. The friends, 
however, fell out in 1965 and Che 
shifted his sphere of action to other 
Latin American countries, where he 
tried to organize guerilla revolts. 
In October 1967, Guevara was report¬ 
ed to have been killed by the Boli¬ 
vian Army. 

Gupta, Pankaj: was the Hon¬ 
orary Secretary of the Indian 
Olympic Association and one of the 
most prominent personalities in 
sports in India. He was also a memb- 
ei of the M.C.C. and the British 
Government had conferred on him 
an M.B.E. He died on March 6, 
1971. 

Hahn, Otto: was a German 
pioneer of nuclear research. He 
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won the Nobel Prize for Chemistry 
in 1944. ft was Halm who had proved 
in 1938 that atomic fission 
could be achieved by bombard¬ 
ing uranium with neutrons. The 
discovery revolutionised a t o m i c 
scicnce. 

Han Suyin, Dr. is a well- 
known woman-novelist living i n 
Paris with her Indian husband. Col. 
Vincent Ruthnaswamy. Among the 
novels written by hci are: Love 
is- a Muny-Spkndoured Thing, The 
Ruin My Drink, The Crippled Tree. 
She visited India in 1971. 

I less, Rudolf: was at one time 
Hitler’s Deputy. On May 10, 1941, 
no had parachuted into a remote part 
of Scotland in a lone, futile attempt 
to ofi'er peace negotiations to Brit¬ 
ain. He was, however, imprisoned 
. 'id at the end of the war, handed over 
to the Nuremberg War Crimes Tribu¬ 
nal which sentenced him to life impri¬ 
sonment. On May 10, 1971, Hess 
completed 30 years in prison. The 
demand for setting Hess free has 
been gathering strength for some 
time. 

HeyenlahS, Thor: is a 54- 
war old anthropologist, leader of 
ilie 1947 Kon-Tiki expedition in which 
lie sailed in a raft made of 
huisa wood from Peru to the Poly¬ 
nesian islands in mid-Pacific. More 
recently he and a 7-member crew 
Milled from Africa to South America 
"i a papyrus boat named Ra-II to 
'cst a theory that ancient Mexican 
n ilization originated in Egypt. 

Ho Chi-Minh: who died in 
Hanoi in September 1969 was Presi¬ 
dent of the Democratic Republic of 
Vietnam (North Vietnam) from 
August 16, 1945 till his death. Bom 
on July 19, 1890, he was the son of 
a poor minor official. He won world- 
w idc a respect as the leader of a small 
nation which has been defying mighty 
world powers for nearly three decades. 

Hoffman, Paul: is th« Admi¬ 
nistrator of the United Nations Deve¬ 
lopment Programme which is at pre¬ 
sent helping 130 developing count 
rics and territories to speed up their 
economic and social progress. He 
has had a distinguished career in 

I '.S. industry where he started life 
a< a salesman. 

Honecker, Erich: succeeded 
llcrr Walter Uibricht as First Secre- 
lary of the Communist Party of East 
Germany on May 4, 1971. Herr 

II onecker is a former youth leader who 
was once responsible for state security 
and the armed forces. In the matter 
" l dealing with West Germany, he 
'■< known as a hardliner. Herr 
uibricht has been elected Chairman 
"f the East German Communist 
1 arty. 

ldi Amin, Maj. Gen.: the new 
military leader of Uganda was once 
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that country’s heavyweight boxing 
champion. In his late forties, he 
belongs to one of Africa’s martial 
tribes. 

Iyer, Usha: is the latest pop- 
craze in the country. She draws 
huge crowds of lovers of pop-singing 
wherever she goes. Some of her 
songs have also been recorded. 

Jackson, Mahalia: is a famous 
American gospel singer. Recently 
she was in India where her tour was a 
grand success. She has appeared 
in many European countries and is a 
frequent performer at the White 
House. She is a singer with a power¬ 
ful voice. She has rejected several 
lucrative oilers to devote herself 
exclusively to gospel singing. 

Jarring, Gunnar: is Sweden’s 
ambassador to the Soviet Union. 
In 1967 he was nominated to promote 
a political settlement in West Asia 
between the Arabs and the Jews. 
He has been at it for nearly four years 
now, but his efforts have not so far 
been fruitful. 

Jenks, Wilfred: is the Direct¬ 
or General of the International 
Labour Organization. He was in 
Delhi in January, 1971. Mr. Jenks has 
been connected with the I.I..O. for 
nearly 40 years. He is an expert on 
international law. a subject on which 
he hat several works to his credit. 
Among these are: The Common 
Law of Mankind, A New World of 
Law and The World Beyond the 
Charter. 

Kanthe Maharaj: was a noted 
tabla player. He died in Varanasi 
on August 1, 1969 at the age of 90. 
The deceased had been honoured by 
the Sangeet Natak Akademi for his 
services to Indian music. 

Karaad, Girkh: is a famous 
Kannada playwright. He relies on 
folk music and drama to establish 
rapport between himself and his 
audience. He has also played roles 
in films. Among his plays are Yayaii 
and Hayavadana. 

Khoratu, Dr. Hargobind: He 
is an Indian-born American citizen 
who shared with two others the 
Nobel Prize for Medicine in 1968. 
The pioneering work he did in deci¬ 
phering the genetic code has been 
widely applauded. Awarded Padma- 
Vibhushan, 1969. More recently, 
he achieved success in creating an 
artificial gene. 

Khurana, Sfaanno: is a famous 
opera-artist of New Delhi. She 
directed and played the title role in 
Jahanara, Delhi’s first opera in Urdu, 
written by Rifat Sarosb. 

Kumar aman g fll am, Surcndra 
Mohan: India’s new Minister of 
Steel and Heavy Engineering has been 
a lawyer, trade unionist, journalist 


and politician. He was educated in 
England where he joined the Labour 
Party but gradually felt more attrac¬ 
ted by communism. For a long time, 
he was a member of the Commun¬ 
ist Party of India. He resigned the 
Chairmanship of the Indian Airlines 
to fight the recent mid-term poll to 
the Lok Sabha where he now rep¬ 
resents the Union Territory of Pondi¬ 
cherry. He is the brother of Gen. 
P.P. Kumaramangalam, formerly 
India’s Chief of .Army Staff and a son 
of Dr. P. Subbaroyan, a former 
Union Minister. 

I-al, Premlit: is one of the 
top-ranking Indian tennis players. 
He was a member of the Indian 
team which defeated the Japanese 
in the Davis Cup final in May, 
1971. Last year he had defeated 
Australia's Dick Crealy in the East¬ 
ern Zone Cup final. 

Leloir, Dr. Luis Federico: who 
won the Nobel Prize for Chemistry 
in 1970 belongs to Argentina. He 
is the first Latin American to receive 
the award for Chemistry and the third 
Argentinian to get the Nobel Prize. 
He has been given the prize for bis 
discovery of nucleosides in sugar 
and his work in metabolism of carbo¬ 
hydrates. He is a graduate in med¬ 
icine and is working as a researcher 
in Buenos Aires. 

Liston, Sonny: was at one time 
the world heavyweight boxing champ¬ 
ion. On Januaiy 5, 1971 he was 
found dead in his Las Vegas home. 
An investigation revealed that the 
death had been due to natural causes. 

Mace, Charles: was the leader 
of the U.N. Nigh Commission for 
Refugees team which visited India 
in May, 1971 to ascertain the require¬ 
ments of relief for Bangla Desh 
refugees who had been forced to take 
shelter in India as a result of the re¬ 
ign of terror let loose by Yahya's 
marauders in their country. 

Machwe, Frabhakar: has been 
appointed Secretary of the Sahitya 
Akademi. H« is conversant with a 
number of languages and has written 
more than three dozen books. His 
latest work Kishore deals with student 
unrest. 

Mahmood AH, A.H.: was 
Pakistan’s Vice-Counsul to the U.N.O. 
till April 26, 1971 when he resigned 
and declared allegiance to the Bangla 
Desh Government. He also 
sought from the U.S. Government 
political asylum for himself and his 
wife, but Washington offered him 
permission to become a permanent 
resident. 

Mallaradhya, J.B.: has taken 
over as President of All-India Council 
of Sports. He is 70 years of age and 
has been associated with almost 
every sports organization in his home 
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state, Mysore. He retired from 
the Administrative Service in 1957 
and was later elected to the Mysore 
State Assembly as an independent 
member. 

Malle, Louis: is a well-known 
French film-maker and television 
producer. Recently, showing on 
the BBC television or some films 
made by him in India led to strong 
protests from New Delhi and closing 
of the BBC office in India. 

Manson, Charles: is the leader 
of a mysterious cult in the U.S.A. 
He is said to have a hypnotic effect 
on his followers. Rcceutly, he 
stood trial as the main accused in a 
case in which six persons including 
American actress Sharon Tate had 
been murdered. The followers of 
Manson wear an ‘X’ on their fore¬ 
heads in their own blood, because 
they have “X-ed” themselves ■ from 
society. 

Mara, Sir Kamisesc: The 
Prime Minister of Fiji arrived in 
Delhi in the last week of January 
1971. He is the founder of the Al¬ 
liance Party, the ruling party in his 
country. He became Chief Minister 
of Fiji in 1967 and took part in the 
negotiations with the British Govern¬ 
ment leading to freedom for the is¬ 
land. When Fiji became free on 
October 10, 1970, he took over as 
Prime Minister and Minister for 
Fxtemal Affairs. He had toured 
New Zealand as a member of a Fij¬ 
ian cricket team in 1952. 

Mascarenhas, Telo: is an old 
Indian freedom-fighter who under¬ 
went a long prison sentence in Lisbon. 
He had been sentenced to jail for 
participating in the struggle to win 
freedom for Goa. He was released 
on May 29, 1970 after 10 years in 
jail in Lisbon and returned to India 
in August 1970. 

Masood, Melidi: was the person 
appointed by the Pakistan Govern¬ 
ment as its Deputy High Commiss¬ 
ioner in Calcutta in April 1971, 
after the original incumbent, Mr. 
Hussain Ali had declared h i s alle¬ 
giance to Bangla Desh. Mchdi 
Masood’s appointment was, however, 
withdrawn after a few days as he 
found it difficult to function in the 
face of a hostile public in Calcutta. 

McMahon, William: who 
succeeded Mr. John Gorton as the 
Prime Minister of Australia is an 
experienced Parliamentarian. H e 
was elected to the Australian House 
of Representatives for the first time 
in 1949. lie had been Deputy 
Leader of the Australian Liberal 
Party since 1966. 

Mehta, Pallavi: is a New 
Delhi housewife. In November, 
1970, at an International Film Festi¬ 
val held in Chicago, she was declared 


winner of the best actress award for 
playing heroine in Kantilal Rathod's 
Gujarati film Kanku. 

Meir, Golda: She succeeded 
Levi Eshkol as the Prime Minister 
of Israel. Seventy years of age, 
she is called the grand dame of Israeli 
politics. She was formerly Foreign 
Minister. She is now the fourth 
Prime Minister of Israel and the third 
woman Prime Minister in the world. 

Menuhin, Hepzibah: the 
pianist is a sister of the famous 
violinist Yehudi Menuhin. Like 
her brother, she was a child prodigy. 
She made her debut with the piano in 
San Francisco at the age of eight. 

Mishima, Yukio: was a Japa¬ 
nese writer, author of 20 novels, 
33 plays and several other works. He 
had created a private army known as 
the “Association of Shields" consis¬ 
ting of about 100 young men. On 
November 25, 1970 he stormed into 
an Army General’s office, lashed him 
to a chair and delivered a speech to 
about 1500 soldiers asking them to 
rebel and seize power in the name of 
the Japanese Emperor. He exhorted 
the audience to revolt against the 
constitution that had turned Japan 
spine-less. After delivering the 
speech, he went into the General’s 
Office and committed ritualistic 
harakiri by plunging a dagger into 
his abdomen. Another companion 
of the famous author followed suit. 

Mitra, Bimal: has written 
nearly 50 novels and collections of 
short stories. Among these are 
Saheb Dibi Golam and Begum Mary 
Biswas. Recently, one of his books, 
Sursatia was banned in Madhya 
Pradesh. 

Moore, Bobby: is an English 
Football captain. In 1970, h i s 
team went to Colombia to partici¬ 
pate in a World Cup tournament. 
In Bogota, he was charged with having 
lifted a gold bracelet from a s h o p. 
The charge could not, however, be 
proved. 

Mukhcrjee, Madhabi: won 
the Urvashi Award for having been 
the best actress in Indian films in 
1969. The award was conferred on 
her for her performance in the Bengali 
film "Dibaratrir Kabya". 

Munsbi, K.M.: Kanhaiyalal 
Manccklal Munshi who died in 
1971 was an eminent son of India. 
He played an active role in the nation¬ 
al freedom movement and became 
Home Minister of Bombay in 1937. 
He left the Indian National Congress 
in 1941 to start the Akhand Hindustan 
movement to counteract the Muslim 
League’s propaganda for partition, 
re-joined the Congress in 1947 and 
was elected to the Constituent Assemb¬ 
ly where he became one of the archi¬ 
tects of the Constitution of free India. 


From 1950 to 1952, he was the Union 
Food and Agriculture Minister. 
From 1952 to 1957, he was Governor 
of Uttar Pradesh, in 1959 he left 
the Congress again to found the 
Swatantra Party of which he remained 
Vice-President till 1969. Besides 
politics, Mr. Munslu was also active 
in the field of education. In 1938. 
he started the Bharatiya Vidyu 
Bhawan which is a flourishing insti¬ 
tution. The versatile genius of Mr. 
Munshi also found expression in a 
number of books he wrote on various 
subjects. 

Muskic, Edmund: was t h e 
Democratic candidate for the office 
of Vice-President in the U.S. Presi¬ 
dential election in 1968. A public- 
opinion poll held in 1971 indicated 
that he was ahead of President Nixon 
in popularity. This makes him a 
possible contender for the highest 
office in the U.S.A. in 1972. 

Nagarwala, Rustom Sohrab: is 
a former Army Captain who till 
recently had been running a tourist 
taxi service in Delhi. Towaids the 
end of May 1971, he v r as involved 
in a cheating case in which the State 
Bank of India was defrauded of a 
sum of Rs. 60 lakshs. The money 
was, however, recovered and Mr. 
Nagarwala was convicted and sen¬ 
tenced. 

Nascimcntn, Edson Antilles do: 
is better known by his other name 
Pele, a legend in world football. 
Although Pele is only 30, he announc¬ 
ed his retirement from international 
soccer in 1971. Over a period of 
fifteen years, Pele scored 1,000 goals. 
The mainstay of Brazilian superiority 
in soccer, Pele has been the world’s 
most prolific soccer scorer. 

Nash, Ogden: who died in 
Baltimore on May 19, 1971 at t the 
age of 68 was one of the most original 
and best-loved humorists of the cent¬ 
ury. For four decades he was pour¬ 
ing out humorous verse—much of it 
sharply witty and memorable. Nash 
had the gift of being able to depict 
human frailty in a bitingly comic way 
For some time, he had been on 
the staff of the New Yorker magazine. 

Nasser, Gamal Abdel: who 
died on September 28, 1970 in Cairo 
had been Egypt’s man of destiny 
since 1956 when he took over as 
President of the country and national¬ 
ised the Suez canal. Earlier, on 
July 23, 1952 he had led the coup 
which ousted King Farooq and 
brought monarchy-in that country to 
an end. For almost two decades, 
he was the most powerful and contro¬ 
versial Arab leader. One of his 
greatest ambitions was to see the 
Arab world united under his leader¬ 
ship. This almost came through in 
1967duirng the third Arab-Israel 
conflict. 
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Navalkar, Sunder: is a lady 
Uv, ,-i of Bombay. She entered 
politics through the Scheduled Castes 
i edcration founded by the late Dr. 
it. R. Ambcdkar. She is a known ex- 
ticmist and is presently under arrest. 

Noon, Fero/.c Khan: was at 
one time united India’s High Com¬ 
missioner in South Africa. After the 
country was partitioned, he was 
Prime Minister of Pakistan for some 
nme He died in Lahore in December 
1070 at the age of 77. 

Park Chung lice: was recently 
le-elected President of the Repub¬ 
lic of South Korea for a third term, 
lie first assumed office in May 1961 
when lie led a bloodless coup and 
became Chairman of the Supreme 
Council for National Rcconst- 
uiclion. Next year, he became 
\cting President' and Premier. In 
December 1963, he was sworn in as 
the 5th President of South Korea. 
Mr. Park Chung Hee started his 
earner as a primary school teacher, 
hut later joined the army where he 
mse to be a General. 

Poddar, llanuman Prasad: 

died in March 1971 in Gorakhpur 
where he had been editing Kalvun , 
.t Hindi monthly journal devoted to 
,s until an D harm a. The journal 
faioys great popularity. Shri Podd- 
ai was also publishing low-priced 
editions of Hindi religious texts. 
In his youth he took an active part 
in the freedom struggle and also had 
been a member of a revolution¬ 
ary group. 

Powell, Adam Clayton: re- 
piescntcd Harlem, New York's negro 
district in the U.S. House of Rep- 
presentatives for 24 years. For 
more than three decades, he was 
Pastor of the Abyssinian Baptist 
Cluireh in Harlem. On April 13. 
1971 he announced his decision to 
"'lire and make his permanent 
home in Bahamas. He was one of 
the most flamboyant personalities 
m the U.S.A. 

Powell, Enoch: is a Conser¬ 
vative British M.P., who has gained 
notoriety with his rabidly racist 
outbursts. He advocates a massive 
'Late-financed operation t o send 
the coloured immigrants in Britain 
to other countries. 

Qureshi, Mohammad Hashim 
(and Mohammad Ashraf): were 
•he two hijackers who on January 30, 
l l) 7| forced an Indian plane to fly 
hom Jammu to Lahore instead of 
to Amritsar. 

Rajamannar, P.V.: who was 
^airman of the Committee on 
Centre-State relations appointed by 
the Tamil Nadu government hails 
irom Andhra Pradesh. He is not 
only a distinguished jurist but also a 
great lover of art and literature. 
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He is a former Advocate General of 
Madras and Chief Justice of the Mad¬ 
ras High Court. He had also been 
the first Chairman of the Sangeet 
Natak Akademi. 

Rakcsh, Mohan: lie was 
nominated for a Jawaharlal Nehru 
Fellowship in 1971. He is devoting 
the time to studying the methods of 
some of the great dramatists of the 
world. He has named the project 
“ The Dramatic Word”. 

Ramaswamy, S.: is a Tamil 
satirist generally known as “Cho” 
He is bringing out Tughlak , a mass 
.circulation fortnightly i n Tamil. 
The magazine publishes his writings 
which arc a saicastic commentary on 
the corruption, double-dealing and 
moral degeneration in evidence 
in the Indian political world 
today. Mr. Ramaswamy is a 
versatile genius. He has been 
described as “a lawyer, actor, speaker, 
dramatist and journalist.". 

Ray, Siddhartha Shankar: the 
Education Minister in the Union 
Cabinet i3 a grandson of the lute 
Dcshbandhu Chittaranjan Das. 
lie entered politics in 1956 at the invi¬ 
tation of the late Dr. B.C. Roy. 
Thereafter he had been playing a 
prominent role in West Bengal poli¬ 
tics. Mr. Ray has been returned to 
the fifth Lok Sabha from the West 
Dinajpur district. 

Reiman, Sheikh Mujibur: The 
leader of the free Bangla Desh move- 
m e n t was educated in Calcutta. 
In his educational career he was a 
student leader. In 1940 he was elect¬ 
ed to the Council of the Ali-lndia 
Muslim S t ude n I s’ Federation. 
Later he joined the Muslim League. 
But soon after Pakistan came into 
being, he left the party and joined 
the movement fot Bengali language 
being recognised as one of the nat¬ 
ional languages of Pakistan. During 
the last two decades and more, he 
served at least four prison terms. 
In 1966 he was arrested and put ou 
trial under the Defence of Pakistan 
Rules on a charge of conspiring with 
India. In March 1971, he was the 
principal spokesman of Bengali 
nationalism in the course of talks 
with Yahya Khan. It is widely 
rumoured that the Sheikh has been 
arrested by the West Pakistani army 
authorities. 

Reuthcr, Walter: was a 
prominent U.S. labour leader, Presi¬ 
dent of the United Automobile Work¬ 
ers. On May 9, 1970 he was killed 
along with his wife in a plane crash. 

Richards, Mrs. Norah: was an 
Irish lady who settled down in India 
in 1924 and became an Indian. She 
settled down at Andretta in the 
Kangra valley and lived like a simple 
villager. At the same time she set 


up a Punjabi Theatre which has 
piovided inspiration to a number 
of playwrights i n Punjabi. She 
summarised her beliefs in her book 
Country Life . She died in March 
1971. 

Roshanara: was a young 
college girl of Bangla Desh. She 
became a martyi to the cause of 
Bangla Desh when she tied a mine to 
her body and hurled herself before 
an advancing Pakistani tank which was 
blown to bits along with the girl. 

Huy, Annadashankar: is an 
eminent Bengali litterateur with more 
than 60 works to his credit. He is 
a former member of the I.C.S. 
Among his works are Satya Asatya, 
Agun Nie Khela etc. 

Roy, Jamini: is a famous 
Indian artist now in his eighties. 
He received bis training in Calcutta 
but later returned to his village. 
There be found the rich folk art of 
the country-side an excellent medium 
for expressing what he had to say. 
He played an active role in the count¬ 
ry’s freedom struggle. Recently, 
an exhibition of his works was organ¬ 
ised at the University of Florida. 

Sadaat, Anwar: has succeeded 
Gamal Abdel Nasser as the President 
of Egypt. Mr. Saadat was a member 
of the group which brought monarchy 
in Egypt to an end 19 years ago. 
lie had been elected President iof 
the National Assembly in 1960 and 
became Vice-President in 1964. 

Satulbu, Kamaljit: was a post¬ 
graduate student in the Panjab 
University. She won the 4(H)- 
metres Gold Medal in the Sixth 
Asian Games at Bangkok. Earlier, 
sue had claimed the 400-mctres gold 
medal during a tour of Malaysia 
and Singapore. 

Sircar, Badal: was till recently 
Chief Town Planner in the Calcutta 
Metropolitan Planning Organisation. 
On being declared a nominee for the 
Jawaharlal Nehru Fellowship this 
year, he resigned the post in order to 
devote himself fully to his first love, 
the theatre. Mr. Sircar has writ- 
en several plays like Pagla Ghora, 
Baki ItUias and Evam Indrajit which 
have been translated into most of 
the Indian languages. Mr. Sircar 
has been running his own theatre 
group. 

Sbabahuddin, K.M. and Amjadul 
Haquc: were two Pakistani diplo¬ 
mats posted in New Delhi till April 
6, 1971 when they sought and were 
given political asylum in India. They 
decided to break with the Islamabad 
regime in view of the West Pakistani 
army's massacre of the people of 
Bangla Desh. They now man a 
Bangla Desh mission in New Delhi. 

Sinatra, Frank: is a famous 
U.S. singer and actor. On March 
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24, 1971, he announced his retirement 
from show business and public life, 
thus bringing to a dose a 30-year 
csiteor in which he drew worldwide 
applause. 

Sebers, Gary: who captained 
the West Indies Cricket team which 
piayed against the Indian team which 
toured the Car ribbean in the beginning 
of 1971 is known as the greatest all- 
rounder in the game today. He is 
a prolific batsman and an all-purpose 
bowler. 

Solzhenitsyn, Alexander: Cont¬ 
roversial Russian novelist, whose 
writings are banned in the Soviet 
Union. He was nominated for the 
1970 Nobel Prize in literature. The 
award was made “for the ethical 
force with which he has pursued the 
indispensable traditions of Russian 
Literature.” His works include: 
One Day in the Lije of Ivan Densivo- 
ich , The Cancer Ward and The 
First Circle. 

Sorcar, P.C.: Protul Chandra 
Sorcar was an Indian magician who 
enjoyed worldwide fame, fie was 
a Fellow of the Royal Asiatic Society 
and had twice won the Sphinx Gold 
Award in the U.S.A. lie had been 
awarded Padma Shri in 1964. He 
had written more thau a dozen 
books on the art of magic and was 
a regular contributor to children's 
magazines. On January 6, 1971 
he died at Asahilcawa in northern 
Japan where he was leading a 16- 
man entertainment troupe. 

Stravinsky, Igor: Desciibcd 
as the most influential composer of 
the 20th century, Igor Stravinsky 
was born in Russia. He came into 
prominence as a composer when he 
was 27 with a score for Firebird , 
a ballet based on a Russian legend. 
He left Russia permanently in 1914 
and began to live in Paris. There¬ 
after, lie shifted to New York where he 
died on April 6,1971 at the age of 88. 

Tariq All: is a Pakistani left¬ 
ist leader living in Britain. To¬ 
wards the end of May, 1971, it was 
reported that he had come over to 
Calcutta to help organize an under¬ 
ground movement for the creation of 
a “United Socialist Bengal”. Tariq 
Aii graduated from Government 
College, Lahore in 1963, and then 
went to Oxford where be took a 
prominent part in left-wing student 
politics. In 1965, he became the 
first Pakistani to be elected President 
of the Oxford Union. Tariq Ali 
has written a book entitled Pakistan, 
Military Rule or People's Power. 

Tendulkar, Vijay: is a Marathi 
journa’ist and short-story writci. 
He was in New Delhi recently to 
attend a seminar on traditional 
theatre. His best known play 
is Shantata, Court Chaloo A he. 


Mother Theresa: is an Alban¬ 
ian-born nun who had come to India 
in 1928. For nearly 20 years, she 
taught in various Convent Schools. 
In 1948 she started working to alle¬ 
viate the sufferings of the poor in 
Calcutta. She has done very good 
work and created an order of sisters 
of charity which is now seen in action 
in four continents viz., Asia, Africa 
Europe and South America. Mother 
Theresa has received the Magsaysay 
Award of the Philippines and the 
Padma Bhushan of India. Recently, 
she was awarded the first John XXIU 
Peace Prize. 

Thulin, Ingrid: who plays the 
heroine in The Damned which won 
the Golden Peacock in the Internat¬ 
iona! Film Festival held in New Delhi 
has been described us an actress of 
profound sensitivity. She special¬ 
ises in playing the role of the terrible 
woman. 

Tripatlii, Kamlapati: He has 
taken over as the Chief Minister of 
Uttar Pradesh. He first took up 
ministerial office in 1952. Before 
that, he was a journalist, a calling 
he had joined in 1932. From 
1946 to 1952 he was Editor of the 
daily Saasar. 

Trudeau, Pierre Elliot: the 
Prime Minister of Canada was 
m the news in the first week of 
March 1971 after he had married 
Margaret Sinclair (22) in a quiet 
ceremony in Vancouver. 

Vasantiiakumari, M.L.: is a 
specialist in South Indian devotional 
music, particularly the songs of 
Purandaradasa. She has won the 
Sangcct Natak Akademi Awatd in 
Karnatak vocal music. 

Wali Khan, Abdul: is the 
second son of Khan Abdul Ghaffar 
Khan, the well-known Pakhtoon 
leader of Pakistan. He was till 
recently President of Pakistan’s 
National Awami Party which emphas¬ 
izes the need for greater autonomy 
for the Frontier areas. Khan Wali 
Knan resigned as President of the 
Party. 

Yahya Khan Gen). A.M.: took 
over supreme power in Pakistan 
from President Ayub on March 25, 
is a 52-year old professional soldier. 
Born in 1917 in a distinguished 
family of Peshawar, he was com¬ 
missioned in 1939. Within less than 
three decades (in 1966), he had risen 
to the position of the Commander-in- 
Chief of the Pakistan Army. At the 
time of the Indo-Pak conflict in 
September 1965, he was commanding 
as Infantry Division. By the first 
proclamation lie made after taking 
over as the Chief Martial Law 
Administrator in Pakistan, he placed 
the whole country under Martial 
Law, abrogated the Constitution and 


dissolved the national and provincial 
assemblies. A few days later hr 
designated himself as the President. 

Yashin, Iz-v: had been the 
goalkeeper in the Russian soccei 
team for the last ten years, lie is 
known as the world’s best goalie. 
He was a member of the Russian team 
which won the 1956 Olympic title in 
Melbourne. Yashin retired recently. 

Zanurk, Darryl F.: is an Ameri¬ 
can film producer who has been a 
legend in his life-time. He will be 
remembered by the oldci generation 
for such masterpieces as The Grapes 
of Wrath. How Green was My Talley 
and G entleman's Agreement. If 
was he who introduced purposeful 
realism into films. H e recently 
retired as the Chief Executive of 20th 
Century Fox. 


Places 


Agartala: is the capital of the 
Union Territory of Tripura situated 
near the national border. This 
town has lately been swamped by 
refugees being pushed out of Bangla 
Desh by West Pakistani murderers. 

Akhaura: is an important 
railway junction in the eastern part 
of Bangla Desh. It has been frequent¬ 
ly the scene of sce-saw battles between 
the liberation forces and the 
West Pakistani marauders. 

Anaod Bhavan: had been the 
home of the Nehrus in Allahabad 
till Pt. JawaliarJal Nehru shifted to 
New Delhi in 1946. The place was 
the centre of much political activity in 
the days of India’s freedom struggle. 
On November 1, 1970, Mrs. Gandhi 
handed over the house to the Jawaha^- 
lal Nehru Memorial Fund. 

Arunachal: The NEFA Coun¬ 
cil has unanimously recommended 
to the Government of India that instead 
of being known as NEFA (North 
East Frontier Agency), the region 
should be renamed Arunachal. 

Arvi: is the location of the 
first earth station being established in 
India for reception of “sound and 
sight” messages through INTEL- 
SAT-I1I, a space communication 
satellite set up over the Indian Ocean. 
It is situated near Poona on nearly 
170 acres of land. 

Balacheruvu: is the site of the 
new steel plant in Visakhapatnam. 
The foundation stone of the plant 
was laid by Prime Minister Indira 
Gandhi on January 20, 1971. 

Barasat: is a Sub-Divisional 
headquarters in the 24-Parganas 
district of West Bengal. On Nov. 
20, 1970 the bodies of eight young 
men were found lying on or near 
three main roads in the place. 
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Berubari: By the Constitution 
(Ninth Amendment) Act, 1960 the 
Union of India sought authority to 
cede the territory of Berubari to Pak¬ 
istan. Sudhansu Mazumdar and 
others moved the High Court to 
quash the transfer proceedings on 
the ground that their property lay 
within the area to be transferred and 
ihey were being deprived of their 
fundamental rights without payment 
of compensation as provided for by 
Article 31. The High Court upheld 
the contention and gave a verdict 
against the Union of India. The 
i !nion Government went up in appeal 
to the Supreme Court which ruled on 
March 29, 1971, that the cession of 
the Berubari territory by the Union 
(if India to Pakistan will not 
amount to acquisition of property 
in the State so as to attract Article 
31 of the Constitution. 

Bethlehem, is Hie more than 
.''.000-year old little town where 
1 urd Christ was born. Every 
uar the town is visited by thousands 
of pilgrims who flock to the Church 
of the Nativity on Xtnas eve. 

Brahmanbaria: is a town in 
iht- Comilla district in Banplu Desh. 
In ihe liberation struggle launched in 
March, 1971, Biahmanbariu was the 
'cene of several fierce battles. 

Chcngtu: is the Chinese 
manufacturing centre for big aircraft, 
h is situated 600 miles north of Noith 
Vietnam and 175 miles north west of 
Chungking. It is believed that China 
"■ manufacturing here Mig-21 and 
Tl 1-16 bombers which have a range of 
about I AOO miles. 

Chennai: In August 1 ‘>70 
i'ii’ fainil Nadu government wrote to 
'lie Centre to change the name of 
M idras to Chennai in All India 
Radio announcements. The Union 
Cioveyimcnt, however, asked the 
State government to first change the 
name of the city. 

Cliuadanga: is a place in the 
kushtju distrust of Batigla Desh. 
It has been in the news recently in the 
context of the fighting going on in 
Rangla Desh between the freedom 
lighten, and the West Pakistani 
occupation force. 

Gandhi Nagar: is a place near 
Mnnedabad. Here the Gujarat 
Government is constructing a new 
capital for the state. 

Gdansk: is a port town in 
northern Poland. It was the scene 
nl civil disturbances in December 
l'>70. The disturbances had been 
nuivoked by abnormal rise in food 
prices. The town, known as 
n >tn:itf nearly a quarter of a century 
ago was very much in the news 
during World War II. 

. Guruvayur: 25 km. from 
I'ichur (Kerala) is famous for its 
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Lord Krishna temple. On Nov. 
30, 1970 a fire swept through and 
destroyed nearly three-fourths of the 
shrine. The sacred idol was, however 
removed to safety in time. 

Kalpakknrn: On April 3 0, 
1971, the Union Cabinet sanctioned 
estimates for the second unit of an 
Atomic Power Station at Kalpakkatn 
near Madras. Each unit will 
generate 235 mW. The power 
station will be fuelled by natural 
uranium mined at Jaduguda in 
Bihar and fabricated at the nuclear 
fuel complex of the Atomic Energy 
Commission nearing completion in 
Hyderabad. 

Kazlranga: is a well-known 
game sanctuary in Assam. It is now 
going to be upgraded into a National 
Park. 

Kampala: is the capita! of 
Uganda. It was in the news in the 
last week of January I*>71 when the 
Army Commander Major Gen. Idi 
Amin staged a coup and ousted 
President Milton Obotc. 

Lumhinj: Archaeological 
cxacavations in Nepal have shown 
that a site south-west ol the Ashoka 
Pillar near l.umbini in Nepal, north 
of Gorakhpui iri India is ancient 
Lumbini- the birthplace of Lord 
Buddha. 

Mauna ken: is an extinct 
volcano in the Hawaii islands. It is 
now the locale of the highest astrono¬ 
mical observatory on earih (13.796 ft ) 
The Observatory has an 88-inch 
reflector and two 24-inch mirrors. It 
is situated less than 20 degrees north 
of the Fquator and being in that 
position, it can scan a very large part 
of the southern skies. 

Mount Etna: Situated on the 
east coast of Sicily, Mt. Etna is the 
highest volcano in Europe. It 
erupted in April-May, 1971 and re¬ 
mained in the news for several days. 

My I ai: (also referred to as 
1‘mkville) is a village in South 
Vietnam. In Match 1969, (j. s. 
soldiers posted lhere killed a large 
number of innocent civilians includ¬ 
ing women and children. Leakage 
of the news seni a wave of horror 
throughout the world. 

Namibia: On May 13, 1971, 
the International Court of Justice 
rejected an application by tire Govern¬ 
ment of South Africa suggesting the 
organization of a plebiscite in Namib¬ 
ia (South West Africa) to determine 
the legal status of the tcrntoiv. 

Pearl of Egypt: The Nubian 
monuments at Philae are known as 
the Pearl of Egypt . On December 
21, 1970, representatives of 25 count¬ 
ries met in Cairo to finalise plans for 
saving the monuments from being 
submerged by the waters of the Aswan 
Dam. 


Pine Bluff: Is a place in 
Arkansas (U.S.A.) where the 
U.S. government has an arsenal of 
biological weapons enough to kill the 
world’s entire population many times 
over. 

Port of Spain: is the capital 
of Barbados in West ' Indies. It 
was in the news recently when an 
Indian cricket team touring the Carrib- 
bean islands scored for the first time 
against a West Indies cricket team. 

Rakahganj: Gurudwara 
Rakabganj is a Sikh holy shrine near 
Parliament House. It stands at the 
place where the faithful Sikhs took 
away the body of Guru Tegh Bahadur 
after lie had been executed at the 
behest of Mughal Emperor Aurang- 
zeb. 

Senkaku: There is a group of 
uninhabited islands between Okinawa 
and Formosa in the East China Sea. 
The Japanese refci to these islands as 
Senkaku and the Chinese cal! then 
Tiaoyu. Some time ago, the govern¬ 
ment of Fonriosa laid claim to these 
i‘•lands and said that it proposed 
exploring the undersea oil in them. 
Japan challenged this claim and re¬ 
jected it. In the first week of Dec. 
1970, the communist government of 
People's China also made known her 
claim through an article by the New 
China News Agency. The islands are 
said to be lying within China’s off¬ 
shore limits. 

Shilnidah: is a place in Bangla 
Desh where poet Rabindranath 
Tagore’s ancestral house was located. 
On May 8. 1971 it was learnt that 
Pakistani Poops had sacked the house 
and burnt the palanquin, the fount¬ 
ain pen and furniture used by the poet. 

Sisgati}: is a historic Gurdwnra 
(Sikh place of worship) in Chandni 
Chowk, Delhi. The Gurdwara 
came into the news in the second week 
of May 1971 when two factions quarr¬ 
elled over possession ot the shrine. 
The matter was settled with govern¬ 
ment intervention. 

Sonkh: is an archaeological 
site nearly eight miles south of Govcr- 
dhan in the Mathura district in U.P. 
A German team of archaeologists 
recently unearthed here a number 
of objects belonging to the Kushan 
period, including a brun/e figure of 
Kurtikeva, Commundei-in-Chief of 
the Dcvas. 

Spondaic m West Germany 
is a place where Nazi war criminals 
had been imprisoned after World 
War 11. 

Tepc Yahya: is a place situated 
in Sogliun valley in Iran. Recently 
Iranian and American archaeologists 
working there have discovered near 
the place a steatite mine. Steatite is 
a soft soap-stone which was widely 
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used for pottery both in Mesopotamia 
and the Indus Valley. The archaeo¬ 
logists have also found at the place 
.an administrative building contain¬ 
ing records of financial transactions, 
seals etc. The evidence is likely to 
link the Indus Valley civilisation with 
ancient Mesopotamia. 


Plans and Projects 


Aswan Dam: Aswan is a town 
in U.A.R. with a population of nearly 
60,000. In I960 the U.A.R authori¬ 
ties started constructing a high dam 
there. The dam which has cost 
Rs. 540 crores was officially opened 
on January 14. 1971 in a ceremony 
attended by Arab and Russian lead¬ 
ers and delegates from throughout 
the world. The Russian delegation 
was led by President Podgoniy. 

Chatra Project: The Rs. 10- 
crore Chatra Irrigation Project in 
Nepal was inaugurated on September 
7, 1970, by the Napalesc Irrigation 
Minister. The project which has been 
financed entirely by India is situaled 
about 50 km. from Birpur. It will 
irrigate 2,12,000 acres of land annually. 
It took nearly five years to build. 

“Food for Children'’ Scheme: 
In her budget speech in 1970, Mrs. 
Indira Gandhi had proposed launch¬ 
ing a scheme to feed pre-school 
children last year. Two mills in 
South India are producing Dal Aliar, 
a nutritious processed food sup¬ 
plied to children. The present annual 
output is 20,000 tonnes. The ingre¬ 
dients required for the products come 
from supplies donated by the U.S.A. 
but gradually the whole thing will be 
indigenously produced. The prog¬ 
ramme will ultimately cover two 
million childien up to three years of 
age. 

Hindustan Housing Factory: 
The Hindustan Housing Factory 
situated in New Delhi is planning 
to put up an additional plant in a 
5-acre plot in Okhla. The United 
Nations Development Progiamine has 
agreed to help with Rs. 18 lakhs 
worth of foreign exchange for putting 
up the unit. Anothci unit is to be 
opened on a 20-acre plot in Akurli, 
North Bombay. 

Operation flardrock: tn 1967, 
India launched Operation Hardrovi 
with the cooperation of the U.S.A. 

It was an extensive aerial geophysical 
search for mineral deposits. 
For initial exploration, an area of 
90,000 sq km. covering pm ts of Andh¬ 
ra Pradesh, Rajasthan. Bihar and West 
Bengal was chosen. Aircraft flying 
over the area mapped electromag¬ 
netic, magnetic and radio activity 
areas on the ground. The work was 
completed in ten months (Conven¬ 
tional ground survey would have 
taken much longer). 


Viking Project: is a project 
undertaken by NASA (National 
Aeronautics and Space Administra¬ 
tion) of the U.S.A. According to 
the plan, NASA will land a package 
of scientific instruments on Mars in 
1975. 

Visaklmpatnam Steel Plant: 
Mrs Indira Gandhi, the Prime Minis¬ 
ter of India, laid the foundation stone 
of a new steei plant at Visnkhapat- 
uam in Andhra Pradesh on January 
20, 1971. 


Politics 


Dollar Diplomacy: is diplo¬ 
macy which has as it main object 
the promotion of the economic inter¬ 
ests of the U.S.A. 

Egalitarian Society: a society 
in which all persons enjoy social and 
political equality. 

Eisenhower Doctrine: was 
introduced by Dwight D. Eisen¬ 
hower, 34th President of the U.S.A. 
in 1957. It was a policy of extending 
Ameiican aid with the approval ot 
the U.N.O. to any Middle Eastern 
country asking for it. to stem the tide 
of international communism. The 
doctrine was denounced by several 
Middle Eastern countries including 
Egypt. 

Gallup Poll: Located in Prince¬ 
ton, New Jersey, the Gallup Poll 
is one of the leading opinion-survey¬ 
ing organisations in the United 
States. It is named after 69-year-old 
Dr. George II. Gallup, who founded 
the American Institute of Public 
Opinion in 1935. 

InJianisaliun: means tn un¬ 
to make people Indian in mind and 
spirit so that they think of themselves 
as Indians first, and anything else 
afterwards. 

Neo-Colonialism: I iter ally 
means new colonialism, foi some 
time now, the term has ban quite 
frequently used to refer to countries 
following policies designed to perpet¬ 
rate their hold on underdeveloped or 
weak nations. 

Splinter Group: Quite often 
parlies have within them certain 
giotips which can be refeircd to as 
splinter groups. Hies are groups of 
people who differ from the main 
body in their approach, views or 
■strategy. 

Spoils System: means the 
misuse of governmental powet for 
the advantage of a group or party. 
The term originated in the U.S.A. 
where the political party winning an 
election rewards its active supporters 
with government jobs. 

Two-Nation Theory : Before 
India had won freedom, leaders of 


the Muslim League (which was one of 
the important political parties in 
India) put forward the theory that 
the Hindus and the Muslims living 
in India constituted two separate 
nations with different religious, 
cultural and linguistic patterns, and 
that India should, therefore, be 
divided into two pails, one of which 
should be a separate Muslim state 
to be named Pakistan. This thesis 
came to be described as the “two 
nation" theory. 

Wire-tupping: means employ¬ 
ing devices to listen in on a tele¬ 
phone conversation. 


Religion and Religious Sects 


Anand Marg: is a socio-spiri¬ 
tual organisation. Members of 
the Organisation claim that it is 
dedicated to the service of humanity 
in different spheres of life, and is 
a non-sectarian organization belie¬ 
ving in universal brotherhood, li 
seeks to develop a worthy human 
society based on (/) common spirit¬ 
ual philosophy (<7) ;i method of spirit¬ 
ual development {Hi) a progressive 
social policy (/v) a socio-economic 
theory (v) a scripture, and (vf) a Guru 

Namdliaris: are a sect founded 
by Baba Ram Singh who had 
his headquarters at B h a i n i 
Sahib in Punjab. The Namdhan- 
have a proud record of sacrifice- 
made to protect religion and to uphold 
the honour of the motherland 

The Sufis; Sufis were mostly 
Muslim mystics who traditionally 
wore <iif (black wool) garments from 
which they grit their name. In its 
evolution. Sufism owed much to 
Islam, Chiislianity. Buddhism, 
V e d a n t. Neoplatonism etc. b 
became a more or less organized 
system bv the end of the third century 
a. tx It travelled to India along with 
the Muslim invaders and had a strong 
inlluencc on the Bhakti movement. 
There have been many Sufi saints 
in India c.g.. Baba Farid, Shah 
Hussain and others who were contemp¬ 
oraries of the Hindu saint-poets. 


Sciences 


Arborics: is a new word. It 
has been coined by Col. A.I.G. 
Monteiro, Director of Organization 
and Personnel in India’s Bordci 
Roads Organization. It means 
collecting of roots and branches of 
trees and shaping them to artistic 
forms, abstract or natural. 

Astrochcmistry: is a compara¬ 
tively young branch of Astronomy. 
It is concerned with the study of 
interstellar matter, i.e. what is 
floating between the stars, and also 
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with clues to the origin of the uni¬ 
verse. 

Telepathy: It is the process of 
thought transference or communi¬ 
cation of information from one 
person or organism to another with¬ 
out the aid of any recognisable chan¬ 
nel of communication. Research 
in telepathy and other parapsycho- 
logical phenomena has been conduc¬ 
ted at the Universities of Stanford, 
Duke, Utrecht etc. A state-supported 
laboratory for telepathic research 
has been established in Leningrad. 
Some time ago, some work in this 
direction had been undertaken in 
the University of Rajasthan also. 

Topology: is a branch of mathe¬ 
matics—a type of geometry, formerly 
culled “position analysis”. This 
branch of science owes its origin to 
the researches of Reimann, Cantoi 
and Poincare. 

Scientific Appliances & 
Inventions 

Cyclotron: is a versatile re¬ 
search machine for studies in Nuclear 
Physics, Solid State Physics, Nuclear 
Chemistry and Biophysics. The 
Atomic Energy Commission is set¬ 
ting up a variable energy cyclotron in 
Calcutta at a cost of Rs. 5 crores. 
The entire machine is being manufac¬ 
tured in India. It is hoped that it 
will be completed by 1973. 

Construction of a Dry Cell: 
It is a type of small Leclanche cell 
b which, instead of a solution of sal- 
ammoniac or any other liquid, a 
paste made up of sal-ainmoniac and 
plaster of pans is used. The outer 
container of the cell is made of zinc 
which also acts as the negative pole. 
The zinc container is generally covered 
with cardboard to avoid electrical 
loss. The positive pole is a carbon 
rod placed in the centre of the con¬ 
tainer and surrounded on three sides 
by the paste of salammoniac and 
plaster of paris so that it does not 
touch the zinc at the base. Hydro¬ 
gen ions proceed from the zinc to the 
carbon and the hydrogen is then 
oxidised by the oxide of manganese. 

Iconoscope: is a type of elec¬ 
tron camera in which the optical image 
is focused on a mosaic of photo- 
emissive material and is scanned by 
a cathode ray beam. 

Potentiometer: is used for 
comparing the e.m.f.’s of cells, 
measurements of the thermal e.m.f.’s, 
large potential differences and cur¬ 
rents. It is also used for measuring 
tow resistances. 

Pyrometer: is an instrument 
for recording high temperatures 
from a great distance {e.g., for record¬ 


ing temperature of the sun etc.) 
by making use of the laws of radiation. 


Space Research 

Antares: was the name of the 
moon rickshaw which astronauts 
Alan Shepaid and Edward Mitchell 
flew to the moon. It was also named 
by scientists as the MET (Modular 
Equipment Transporter). It was a 
portable workbench, used for the 
first time on the moon. 

Apogee: of a satellite is the most 
distant point or highest point to which 
it goes while orbiting the earth. 

Apollo-14: the U.S.A.'s fourth 
manned moons'lot was launched on 
January 31, 1971 vius astionauls 
Alan Shepard Jr., Stun if Roosa and 
Edgar Mitchell ahcaid. On Feb. 
5, 1971, Shepard and MitchtH became 
the 5th and 6th human beings to walk 
on the lunar surface. As Shepard 
landed, his first words were “It has 
been a long wav. but we arc here”. 
In the course of their 334-hour stay 
on the moon, the astronauts obtained 
photographs and collected samples 
of the lunar surface They accomp¬ 
lished the longest walk on the moon 
and returned to the mothership 
with some rocks believed to be more 
than 4600 million years old. They 
left on the moon a nuclear-powered 
science station to transmit data to 
the earth. 

Aquarius: was the name 
given to the lunar module carried by 
Apollo-13. According to programme, 
astronauts James Lovell and Fred 
Haise were to ride to the moon’s 
surface in Aquarius to inspect the 
site in the Fra Mauro formation. 
{Aquarius is the name of a constella¬ 
tion also). But after the command- 
ship Odyssey had been incapacitated 
by an accident, Aquarius was used as 
a life-boat to bring astronauts Lovell, 
Swigcrt and Ilaisse back to earth. 

Dirty Ice: is the name given 
by space scientists to super-cold 
grains of solid matter suspended in 
the thin gases which prevade the 
space between the stars. These parti¬ 
cles are believed by some scientists 
to consist mainly of frozen methane 
and ammonia. Dirty ice comes 
from a small admixture of heavier 
elements such as iron. It plays an 
important role in the condensing pro¬ 
cess leading to the formation of 
stars and planets. 

Earthlight: just as the moon 
sheds moonlight on the earth, the 
latter sheds earthlight on the m o o n. 
It Is said that earthlight is much brigh¬ 
ter as compared to moonlight because 
the earth appears in the lunar sky 
fourteen times bigger than the 
moon in the earth-sky Further¬ 
more, the light-reflecting power of 


the earth is said to be six times that o 
the moon. 

Landing of Intrepid: Intrepid 
was the code-name of the Lunar 
Module in which two American astro¬ 
nauts. Alan Bean and Charles Conrad 
landed on the moon's surface on 
November 19, 1969 after separating 
it ( Intrepid ) from the mother ship 
Yankee Clipper (Apollo-12). 

Kitty Hawk: was the name 
given to the Command module of 
Apollo-14 in which U.S. astronauts 
Alan B. Shepard, Stuart A. Roosa 
and Fdgar D. Mitchell went up to 
the moon. 

Luna-16: was an unmanned 
moon probe launched by the Soviet 
Union on September 12, 1970. It 
was launched from an artificial satel¬ 
lite. (Its predecessor. Luna-15 
had gone into moon orbit the same 
day as A polio-II, the first space¬ 
craft to take man to the moon. It 
was believed to have been an attempt 
to bring samples of moon-rocks to 
earth but the attempt failed.) 

Luna-17: on November 
10, 1970. Russia launched Luna- 
17 which soft-landed on tne moon on 
November 17, with a self-propelled 
lunar vehicle (Lunokhod-1). The 
space-craft landed in the Sea ol 
Rains, one of the oldest of lunar maria, 
lving nearly 1.400 miles north-west of 
the Sea of lertilits where Luna-16 
had landed in September 1970. 
Lunokhod moving on an eight-wheel 
chassis, got ofT the spacecraft along a 
special gangway, and began to move 
under directions from TV monitors 
on earth. As the fortnight-long 
lunar night approaches, the vehicle 
is powered down from earth and put 
into hibernation, at the end of which 
it goes into action again. The 
vehicle carries a French reflector for 
laser location on the moon. 

Marincr-3: was a U.S. un¬ 
manned spacoprobe aimed at the 
Mars. The 2200 lb. spacecraft was 
launched in May, 1971 but soon 
after it had been sent up, it crashed 
because of a defect in the Atlas- 
Centaur Rocket carrying it. 

Mariner-9: was an unmanned 
spacecraft launched by the U.S.A. 
on a six-month journey to Mars on 
May 31. The craft is expected to 
trace a long arching path totalling 
247 million miles and fire into orbit 
around Mars on November 14, 
1971, going within 750 miles of the 
Martian surface. U.S. space officials 
were reported to be exploring the 
possibility o f coordinating their 
mission with two Soviet missions to 
Mars which had preceded Mariner-9. 
The combined object of the missions 
would be to determine if any primitive 
life form exists on the red planet. 
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Mars-2: was an automatic 
interplanetary station launched by 
the Soviet Union towards Mars on 
May 19. The craft weighed more 
than 4 tons and had to cover a dis¬ 
tance of 470 million km. to reach 
the vicinity of Mars. It is expected 
that it will reach the planet Mars 
in November, 1971. 

Mare-3: The Soviet Union 
launched Mars-3 on May 29, 1971, 
10 days after Mars-2. Mars-3 was 
reported to be carrying equipment 
to study the red planet as well as the 
sun’s radio waves. According to 
TASS, the probe was intended to 
provide more information about 
‘‘the dynamics of processes occurr¬ 
ing in outer space.” 

Operation Pluto: Operation 
Pluto is the name of the space 
exploration programme drawn up 
by the U.S.A. Beginning about 
1976, the planets will be in a rare 
position for five years for the purpose 
of a grand tour of the solar system. 
It happens only once in 175 years. 
Studies are being made on a possible 
1977 unmanned fly-by mission to 
Jupiter, Saturn and Pluto, and another 
in 1979 to Jupiter, Uranus and 
Neptune, bach flight, transmitting 
scientific data to earth will last about 
8 vears. The spa; c vehicles launched 
v t; these journeys may use Jupiter 
tor a “sling-shot effect, to throw them 
towards the outer planets, and 
provide them with new thrust and 
energy. One of the toughest problems 
is to build spacecraft capable of last¬ 
ing 81 years in space. (A straight 
shot from earth to Pluto without 
using Jupiter would take' 45 years 
to reach the target).” 

Soyuz-10: was a Russian 
manned spaceship which went into 
orbit«arly on April 23. 1971 and next 
day linked up with Salyut, an un¬ 
manned target ship. Soyuz-10 had 
on board three cosmonauts i.e.. 
Compiander Col. Vladimir Shataiov, 
Pit Engineer Alexei Yeliseyev, 
and Test Engineer Nikolai Rukavish- 
nikov. The two ships were together 
for 5i hours and then Soyuz-10 
returned to earth on April 25. 

Soynz-il: On June 6, 1971 
the Soviet Union launched Soyuz-11 
with three men aboard viz.. Comman¬ 
der Georgi Dobrovolsky, Flight 
Engineer Vladislav Volkov and Test 
Engineer Viktor Patsayev. Next 
flay, the crew docked their 
vehieje with Salyut which had been 
in flight since April 19 and then 
entered the station, establishing 
coupling and electrical connections. 
Announcing the achievement, TASS 
said, “The task of delivering 
the crew to an orbital station by a 
transport ship has been solved for 
the first time." The combined 
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weight of the* two ships linked to¬ 
gether was 25 tonnes. Their linking 
up was described as “an important 
step in the development of cosmic 
technology and manned flights.” 
The cosmonauts spent 23 days aboard 
Siilvut , and then returned to Soyuz-l l 
on their way back to the earth. 
But when the craft reached the earth 
on June 30, all three were found 
dead. 


U.S. Spy Satellite: On Nov. 
6, 1970, the U.S. Air Force launched 
a secret spy satellite weighing 815 
kg. towards a stationary orbit 
about 38,600 km. above the Pacific 
Ocean. The satellite will give thirty 
minutes warning of an impending 
long-range missile a'tack on the 
U.S. by Soviet Union or China. 

Zond-8: On October 20, 
1970, the Soviet Union launched an 
automatic unmanned spacecraft 
Zond-8 towards the moon. The 
spacecraft conducted physical research 
along the path of its flight and in 
the near-moon space. It took pictures 
of the lunar surface and of the earth 
and the moon at different distances. 
(The Zond series began in i964. 
The last unmanned space shot in 
the senes cir-led the moon in Aug. 
1%9). It passed as clo.se as 1,118 
km. to the lunar surface. Then 
it used the pull of lunar gravity to 
throw itself back towards the earth. 
It splashed down in the Indian Ocean 
on October 27 and was lakcn on boaid 
a Russian recovery ship. 


Tribes 


Basques: The Basques arc 
people living in the three northern 
provinces of Spain and South West 
F rance They are a distinct social 
and linguistic group numbering 
nearly 5 lakhs. These people differ 
from Spaniards as the Irish do from 
the English. Since January 1968, 
they have been agitating for an 
independent Basque state in North 
Spain 

Huks: The Huks are Philip¬ 
pine peasants. They have been in 
revolt for a long time. But tecently 
several leaders of the movement 
were reported to have surrendered 
to the government. From this, it 
was surmised that the movement was 
dying out. 

Karens: are a Burmese tribe 
living in the northern part of Burma. 
They have been up in arms occasion¬ 
ally to get Burma's northern province 
to secede so that a separate Karen 
State could be established. Recently 
they were reported to have joined 
hands with ex-Prime Minister U Nu 
to overthrow the military regime 
of Gen. Ne Win. It was said that 
they favour the establishment of a 


federal union of Burma with their 
own leader, Mahn Ba Zan as the 
Premier. 

Magyars: the Hungar ian 
race which came to eastern Europe 
from south-east Asia and settled in 
Hungary in the tenth century. 

Mods: are, like the Karens, 
another group of Burmese people 
led by Naing Shwe Kyin. It is said 
that they want a separate Mon 
State composed of Moulmein, Thaton 
and Pegu districts in lower Central 
Burma. They too are reported 
to have joined hands with ex-Prime 
Minister U Nu to overthrow the 
Nc Win regime. 

Todas: aboriginal tribe of 
Nilgiris (India). 

Miscellaneous Terminology 


Acupuncture: is an ancient tech¬ 
nique of deadening pain. It is claim¬ 
ed that with the use of acupuncture, 
major surgical operations can be per¬ 
formed without anaesthesia. The 
underlying principle is that there are 
about 500 places in the body at which 
if needles are struck, a numbing effect 
is produced. Recent visitors to China 
have found the technique widely in 
use in that country. 

Bioclima trilogy: means the study 
of body reaction to climate. Accord¬ 
ing to researches conducted by Prof. 
Arthur Joics of Hamburg, there is a 
close relationship between psycho¬ 
logical shock in childhood, the weather- 
condition when it was registered and 
the resultant allergy. The common 
manifestations of climate-based aller¬ 
gies aie asthma and certain types of 
heartaches. 

Brezhnev Plan: In May this year, 
Mr. Leonid Brezhnev, First Secretary 
of Communist Party of the Soviet 
Union made an offer to the NATO 
allies to begin talks on reducing forces 
in Furope. The offer has come to 
be known as the Brezhnev Plan. 

Ded Moroz: is a Russian 
word meaning Grandfather Frost — 
the Russian version of Santa Claus. 
Ded Moroz travels with his grand¬ 
daughter Snegrochka (Snow Maiden) 
carrying toys for good children and 
lumps of coal for the bad ones. 

Farm Census, India's First: 
India's first ever agricultural census 
began on July 1, when more than a 
lakh village revenue officials ( patwaris ) 
started work on it. They were to 
compile data district and statewise. 
Enumerators were to collect data on 
number and size of holdings, area 
under crops, irrigation, land utilisa¬ 
tion etc. The whole operation was to 
be over by the end of the year. Accord¬ 
ing to Mr. IJ. Naidu, India’s Agri- 
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cultural Census Commissioner, there 
arc about 60 million holdings in 
India. The census will be part of the 
third World Agricultural Census 
sponsored by F.A.O. 

Geisha: is a Japanese dancing 
girl. 

Illiteracy in Asia: According to 
a UNESCO report, more than half of 
the adult people of 18 developing 
nations in Asia aie still illiterate. 
In 1970, about 355 million people 
over 15 years of age in Asia were 
illiterate. But during the Iasi 20 
years illiteracy has been reduced by 
almost 20 per cent. 

India-Knwait Satellite Link: India 
entered the satellite communications 
age on May 1.1 with the linking up of 
Kuwait through the Rs. 8-crore 
satellite communications project at 
Arvi near Poona. It was the lirst of 
the 39 communications links wiih 
foreign countries planned under the 
sc heme. 

Khesari Dal: is a soil of millet 
eaten by poor people because it is 
cheaper than rice or wheat. B u l 
prolonged use of the da! causes parah - 
sis of the lower limbs. 


the number of registered units was 
209,000. In 1966, the number 
had been 121,619. In addition to 
these factories, there arc tens of 
thousands of un-rcgisiered units func¬ 
tioning all over the country. 

Spa: is a natural spring of 
mineral water. Spas serve as health- 
resorts in Europe. Recently, it was 
learnt that the Himachal Pradesh 
Government had been planning to 
establish such health-resorts in the 
Manali region of the Kulu \ulley. 

Steel-making Process, New: Ac¬ 
cording to newspapei report'., an 
Indian metallurgist Mr. Iqbal Krishan 
llharati, has invented a sensational 
steel making process which reduces 
the cost of producing steel to less 
than Rs. 5 a ton. and simultaneously 
helps generate laige quantities of 
electricity. The process which has 
come to be known as the Bharati 
process has been certified as feasible 
by Koppcrs, a world renowned Ger¬ 
man steel manufacturer, but it has 
not yet been adopted foi steel manu¬ 
facturing in India. 

Syicm: is a khas; word for 
kinq. Recently Ka Pallamon, a 


Khasi woman, was elected King 
of one of the tribes. 

Television in India: According 
to information made available by the 
television manufacturers of India at 
a press conference in New Delhi on 
May 20, the Indian TV industry 
is producing sets as good as any with 
the help of local know-how and 
engineers. There arc five firms who 
have been authorised to manu¬ 
facture TV sets in India. The Indian 
product has only about Rs. 265 worth 
of foreign components. The total 
licensed capacity is 40,000 sets a year. 
According to the manufacturers, 
transistorized TV sets would soon be 
made available in India. The manu¬ 
facturers are urging the government 
to set up more TV centres. 

TV Stations In India: According 
io Mis. Nandini Satpathy, Union 
Minister of State for Information, 
five new television stations will be 
opened during the Fourth Plan. 
These would be at Bomhav, Calcutta, 
Madras, Srinagar and Kanpur. 

Yuv Vani: is a daily broadcast 
programme for youth started bv the 
All-India Radio. 


National Income: According to 
figures released by the Central Statis¬ 
tical Organization in New Delhi on 
May 26, in 1969-70, India’s national 
income at current prices was Rs. 
31,174 crorcs (as against Rs. 28,678 
crorcs in 1968-69). The per capita 
income in 1969-70 was Rs. 339-4 
(as against Rs. 329 9 in 1968-69). 

Picturephone, World’s First: On 
May 19, Japan reported success in 
a picturephone link-up between Tokyo 
and Honolulu. The link-up lasted 
twenty minutes and produced an 
extremely good picture. It was the 
world's first international picture¬ 
phone link-up. 

Red Triangle: is the symbol 
of the Family Planning Movement. 

Samizdat: are clandestine 
publications circulated in the U.S.S.R. 
hand-to-hand in order to avoid official 
censorship. 

Sauna: is steambath house. 
Saunas are very popular in Finland. 
They are almost a national institution 
in that country. 
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Sayonara: is a Japanese word 
meaning “Since it must be so”—an 
expression the Japanese use to say 
“good bye”. At the close of Expo- 
70, Japanese air force fighter planes 
spelt the word in the skies in coloured 
smoke. 

Small Scale Industries: Accord¬ 
ing to a newspaper report, small scale 
industries in India have recorded 
phenomenal growth during the last 
five years. At the end of March 1971, 
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SPORTS ROUND-UP 


ATHLETICS 

31st Inter-IJnivcrsity 
Athletics Champion¬ 
ships 
Men 

Women 

20th All-India Police 
Games 

Kanvvar Jaswant Smith 
i rophv (first Services 
Sfiortsman. I % c J-70) 

BADMINTON 

Witijiml t howpionships 
Men's singles 
Women’s singles 
Junior Boys 
Junior Girls 
Men’s doubles 

Women’s doubles 

Chadha Cup 
BASKETBALL 

\aiionat Champions 
Men's singles 
• Women’s singles 
Bhai Jodh Singh Shield 

CRICKET 

Cooch-Bchar Trophy 
Dulcep Trophy 
Irani Trophy 

FOOTBALL 

B.C. Roy Trophy 
D.C.M. Trophy 
Durand Trophy 
I.F.A. Shield 
Nizam Gold Cup 
Rovers Cup 
Santosh Trophy 
Subroto Shield 

GOLF 

Indian Open Champ¬ 
ionship 

gymnastics 

National Champions 

August, 1971 


NATIONAL EVENTS 


Guru Nanak University, 
Amritsar 

Madias University 
Border Seeuiilv Police 


Hav. Bilim Singh 


Surcslt Goel 

Mrs. Damayanti lend • 
P. Prakash 
Maureen Mathias 
Dipu Ghosh Rumen 
Ghosh 

Shobha Moorthy & Maureen 
Math'as 
Maharashtiu 


Services 
West Bengal 

D.A.V. College, Chandigarh 


West Zone 
South Zone 
Bombay 


Bengal 

Taj Club, Iran 
East Bengal 
East Bengal 
Border Security Force 
Mohun Bagan 
Bengal 

Gurkha Boys, Dchra Dun 


Graham Marsh (Australia) 


Services 


ho;key 

\gn Khan Cup 
Ueiyhton Cun 

Bombay Gold Cup 
'"mid Cep 
’•ehru Tiophy 
National Champions 
(Rtmtpiwamy Cop ) 
Bene l'r 0 nk Trophy 
Inter-Un■ veistty Champ- 
: >n- 


KABADDI 

Na'ior.a! ( hampions 


KHC) LUO 

Nfop... Champions 


Rea PI avers 


SHOOTING 

National Champion 

TABLE TENNIS 

Barna Bcllaek Cup 
Jyalaksnmi Cup 

SutiomI Champions 
Aten's singles 
Women's singles 
Men's doubles 

\V omen’s doubles 
TENNIS 

National Champion « 
Men's singles 
Women’s singles 
Men’s doubles 

WRESTLING 

Bharat Bhim 
Hind Kesari 

Inter-University 
Championships, 24th 


Inda.-i Air'ines 
Mohan Ragan & Bolder 
he- maty Force 
Bordet Security Force 
Sinh Regimental Centre 
Ali-Ind'u Police 
Men: Punjab 
ll'omen: Puniab 
Border Security Force 
Mm Punjab 

ti: Guru Nanak 
University 


Mm' Rati va>% 

H 'omen: Ma liarasht ra 


\tm: Maharashtra 
Women ■ Maharashtra and 
Madhya Bharat 
Men: Patwardhan 
(Maharashtra) 

Women: Jyoti (Madhya 
Bharat) 


P.K. Chatlerji (Railways) 


Men: Maharashtra 
Women: Maltatashtra 


G. Jaeannath 
Kaity Chargeman 
Mir Kasim Ali & Arhitio 
Kondo 

Kaity Chargeman & N. Mowla 


Jaideep Mukherjee 
Nirupama Mankad 
Nowicki and Nedeswdeki 


Chandgi Ram (Haryana) 
Dinanath Singh (Maharash¬ 
tra) 

Delhi 
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INTERNATIONAL events 


BADMINTON 

Asian Champions 
(Rahman Trophy) Indonesia 

BASKETBALL 

Asian Junior Champions The Philippines 
Asian Women 


BOXING 

Asian Junior Champ¬ 
ions 

World Heavyweight 
Champion 
World Lightweight 
Champion 

World Middleweight 
Champion 

CRICKET 

England v. Australia 


India v. West Indies 


FOOTBALL 

World Soccer Cup 
{Jules Rimet Trophy ) 
Mcrdeka Tournament 
{Tunku Abdul Rehtnan 
Trophv) 


Japan 


Korea 

Joe Frarier (UJS.A.) 

Hiroshi Kobayashi (Japan) 
Carlos Monzon (Argentina) 


England 2-0 

Captains: R. Illingworth 
(England); Ian Cha'ppel 
(Australia) 

India 1-0 

Captains: Ajit \\ adeka r 
(India;; Gary Sober* 
(West indies) 


Brazil 


South Korea 


First Asian Soccer 
Tournament 
(Korean Presidential 
Cup) 

Fair-Play Trophy 

HOCKEY 

Asian Games, Sixth 
India v. Japan Tests 
(Women) 

TABLE TENNIS 

World Championships 
Men's singles 
Women’s singles 
Men’s doubles 

Women’s doubles 
Mixed doubles 


TENNIS 

Wimbledon Champions 
Men's singles 
Women’s singles 

Australian Champion 
U S. Champions 
Men’s jingles 
Women’s singles 

WRESTLING 

World Champions 


South Korea and Burma 
Peru 

Pakistan 

India 


Stellar Bcugtason (Sweden) 
Lin Hui Cheng (China) 
Tibor Klampar & lstvan 
Jonyer (Hungary) 

Lin Hui Cheng & Cheng 
Min-Chih (China) 

Chang Shin-I in & Lin Hui- 
Ciieng (China) 


John Ncweombc (Australia) 
Evonne Goolapons 
(Australia) 

Ken Rosewall (Australia* 

Ken Rosev.all (Australia) 
Mai pare! Court (Australia) 


Soviet Union 


Athletics— Men 

440 yds. Hurdles —Ralph Mann 
(Poland) (48.8 secs) 

4 x 800 yds. Relay —K e r. y a 

(7 mts. 11.8 secs) 

High Jump— Pat Matzdorf (USA) 
(2.29 metres or 7 ft. 6.25 
inches) 

Steeplechase —Kerry O’Brian 
(Australia) (8 mts. 22 sees.) 

Pole Vault —Wolfgang Nordwig 
(East Germany) (4.45 metres 
or 17 ft. 104 inches) 

20 Km. Walk —Peter Frenkel 
(East Germany) (1 hr. 25 mts. 
50 secs.) 

Walking —Harbans Singh (India) 
(165 hours) 

Athletics—Women 

100 Metres —Chi Cheng (Taiwan) 
(11 secs.) 

200 Metres —Chi Cheng (Taiwan) 
(224 secs.) 


Record Holders 


220 Yards —Chi Cheng (Taiwan) 
(20 secs.) 

400.4/<>frei—-M. Neuiille (Jamaica) 
(51 sees.) 

4 x 800 Metres Relay —Britain (8 
mts. 25 secs.) 

Mile Relay—Mom Track Club 
(USA) (3 mts. 44.4 secs.) 

100 Metres Hurdles —Teresa 
Sumiewiez (Poland) (12.8 secs) 

Car Racing —Gary Gabelich 
(USA) (622.407 m. p. h. or 
1016.53 kph) 

Shooting 

Rapid Pistol Fire —Giovanni 
Liverzani (Italy) (598 pts.) 

Air Rifle Shooting —Gottfried 
Kustermann (West Germany) 
(387 pts.) 

Swimming—Men 

400 Metres Individual Medley — 
Gary Hall (USA) (4 mts. 
31.3 secs.) 


200 Metres Butterfly Stroke— 
Garv Hall (USA) (2 mts. 5.1 
secs.) 

200 Metres Backstroke —Roland 
Matthcs (East Germany) (2 
mts. 06.1 secs.) 

100 Metres Backstroke —Roland 
Matihes (East Germany) 
(56.9 secs.) 

Swimming—Women 

200 Metres Freestyle —Shane 
Gould (Australia) (2 mts. 06.5 
secs.) 

100 Metres Freestyle —Shane 
Gould (Australia) (58 secs.) 

200 Metres Butterfly Stroke — 
Alice Jones (USA) (2 mts. 
19.32 secs.) 

100 Metres Butterfly Stroke — 
Alice Jones (USA) (1 mt. 4.11 
secs.) 
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Latest in General Knowledge 

(Contd. from page 58) 

AWARDS 


Current General Knowledge 

{Contd. from page 16) 

Salyut: was the Soviet Union's 
manned orbital laboratory put to 
use as the first Cosmodrome (space 
house). It was sent up on April 
19, 1971. Originally it was expect¬ 
ed that it might function as long as 
a year and may become the hub 
of the first space colony. On July 
2, however, it was learnt that unless 
its orbit was changed, it would crash 
back to earth on July 23. 

Venus, Carbon Dioxide on: 
According to a Soviet scientist. Dr. 
Nadir Ibrahimov, Head of the 
i aboratory of the Shemakin Astro- 
physical Observatory, theic is evidence 
o prove the presence of carbon 
dioxide on the nocturnal side of 
»'enus. l)r. I b r a h i m o v has 
obtained the second spectrum of 
the nocturnal side of the planet. 
(The first had been obtained in 
1953). 

Vulcan: The irregular orbit 
of Mercury had several times riven 
rise to speculation that the irregularity 
ust be caused by art unseen planet 
closer to the Sun than Meitury. 
i. h bam Jean-Joseph 1 cvcrrier a 
famous French astionomei who had 
r.redicicd the e\i: .ence of Neptune 
nad told the French Academy of 
Sciences in Septembei 1859 that such 
a planet should exist, lie named 
it Vulcan. Recently an American 
astronomer, Dr. Henry Courten, 
after analysing some mvsterious 
tracks on photographic plates 
he made during the solar eclipses 
of 1966 and 19~0, lias announced 
that there is a minor planet—may 
be less than 800 km. in diameter— 
about 14400000 km. from the sun. 
ft could be Vulcan. 


Miscellaneous 


All-India Services: According 
o the latest report of the Depart¬ 
ment of Personnel, Government 
of India, the Centre lias given up 
puns for creating Educational, 
Agricultural ( and Engineering servi¬ 
ces on an ‘all-India level. The 
future of the all-India Medical and 
Health Service constituted with effect 
from February, 1969 is also being 
tcvicwed in view of the lack of States’ 
desire to fall in line. The Indian 
' orest Service will, however, continue. 
The cadre strength of the IAS will 
go up to 3199 from 3035 (present 
number—2761) and of the IPS from 
1659 to 1770 (present strength—1582). 

Animals as Scientists; 
Koseburg, a small town in Oregon 
(U.S.A.) has asked the U.S. Weather 

August, 1971 


Art and Culture 

Bharat (best actor ) Award 
Urvashi (best actress) Award 
Best Actress (Chicago Film Festival) 
Dada Sahib Phalke Award 

Business 

Business Leadership Award 
Import Substitution Awards 


ISA K hatau Medal (Advertising) 
Inventions Promotion Board Awards 


Education 

Jawaharlui Nehru Fellowships 

Mohammad Raza Pahlavi Prize 
Nadczha K.. Krupskaja Prize 
National Scout Award 
Nehru Liteiaey Award 


international Peace & Understanding 

Count Bernadette Medal 
Golden Royal Medal 
Jawaharlal Nehru Award, Fourth 
Joliot Curie Gobi Medal 
Nehru Award of F.R.G. 

Nobel Prize for Peace 
Pope John XX HI Prize 

Journalism 

Jawaharlal Nehru Prizes in Russia 
Pulitzer Awards, 55th Annual 
Soviet Land Awards 


Literature 

Children’s Literature Award 
Jnanpith Award 
Lotus Prize 

Nobel Prize for Literature 

Odakkuzhal Literacy Award 
Prix Goncourt (France) 

Sahitya Akademi Awards 

World Poetry Socle y International 

Award 

Medicine 

Charles Ricbct Award 
Nobel Prize for Medicine 


Robert Koch Medai 
Republic Day Awards, 1971 


Utpal Dutta 
Madhabi Mukerjee 
Pallavi Mehta 
Devika Rani 


Arvmd Mafatlai 

Gurdial Handa (Bombay), Vishnu 
Tbakur (Bombay), Udbam 
Singh (Delhi) 

M.Y.A. Fazalbhoy 
A.C.K. Krishnaswami and C. 
Hari Prasad 


K.G. Ramanathan. Mohan 
Rakcsh, Badal Sircar, Haku Shah 
Mrs. Wellhy Fisher 
Mrs. Welthy Fisher 
C.D, Natarajan 

Mysore State Adult Education 
Association 


K..K. Shah 
August Lindt 
Vehudi Menuhin 

Jawaharlal Nehru (posthumously) 
Sisirkumar Das 
Norman Emest Borlaug 
Mother Theresa 


Four Russian Professors 
Seep. 698 in the June 1971 issue 
Amritlal Nagar, Dina Nath 
Nadim, P.K.. Keshavdev, Tarun 
Opera 


Seep. 466 in the Feb., 1971 
issue of the C.M. 

Firaq Goiakbpuri or. Gul-e- 
Naghma 

Harivansh Rai Bachhan 
Alexander Solzhenitsyn (Soviet 
Union) 

O.V. Viiayan 
Michel Toumici 

See page 529 in the March, 
1971 issue of the C.M. 

M. Karunanidhi 


Mrs. Satish Arora 
Bernard Katz, (U.K.), Ulf Von 
Euler ( Sweden ) Julius Axelrod 
(USA) 

Juergen Christian Siim (Denmark) 
See pages 528-529 in the March, 
1971 issue of the C.M. 
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Science 

Bhalnagar Memorial*Awards 

Birbal Sahni Gold Medal 
Indian National Scicn.e Academy Awards 
Meghnad Saha Medal 
Snnderlal Hura Medal 
Chandrakala Hoi a Medal 
B. Chopra Lectureship 


Service to base its forecasts on the 
movements of wild goals in the area. 
According to another report, Russian 
scientists propose using dogs to 
sniif out ore deposits. It has been 
reported that it takes about four to 
live months to train a dog to hi a geo¬ 
logist. 

Crash Employment Programme: 
Is a Rs. 50-crore scheme which was 
a pic-tme item in the Diction mani¬ 
festo of the Ruling Cong:ess in Feb., 
1971. The P.ogrammc envisages 
jobi for 1000 people in each district 
It ollkva’lv came into operation in 
April this year but up to the middle 
of June, schemes fot nub ten sla.,- 
had been approved bv t'.c Centie. 
The res', were slated toe anpiovai 
by the end of the inontn. Under 
the scheme each district will have 
a provision ol Rs. I? r lakhs pel 
year- Rs. 10 lakle for wages and 
Rs. ?‘5 lakhs !. r equipment. 
The purpose ol the schemi is to 
create jH-.s and produce woil-s oi 
assets of a durable natiac in accor¬ 
dance with local needs Some o! 
the piojects pioposed to be mvl - - 
taken me road-hu Idnig, icclarr dion 
ot' land, cbain.mc. ininoi nga"o;i 
etc. 

Domino Tim ory: V.vouling 
to a poweiiu! and i<i(l*i'-: 1 1ujI -:-!Lvi 
of opinion in the t .S Stale Depart¬ 
ment, if one country in a <v<'ion falls 
to the communisis. utiic'-, in the 
region ate also bound io i ol I tie,. 
Thu is called the Domino T':co.\. 

ICarth's C rus : Re. --i -jj,- 
tis's tire plainimg to i. 1 lorn v 
niin-i,i*> kin.) deep imc ,n : • ■ eaiill"- 
eras: u> espicne (■; possibility of 
finding oil at deptns tai below the 
level iioi mail)' acl'.evjJ these 
days. (The deep i boie dulled 
in the cardi's emst so lai goes down 
to 25,34(1 fi o X km- ],W m-dci 
5 miles dulled r\ th. Philip- iVoo- 
leuai Co in Texas in 195S;. The 
only dtfiicu.'v v,PI bet: ti.mcndo... 
heat in the avoioi of the caith to 
wn. st,aid vD-ae 1 ' special tools woukl 
have to be devised 

I \ a m ; ;> a lions, N c w 
System of: The Agra University 
has inModucisI a new sv-i in ofest ur¬ 
ination!- in v.lucn the -mphasis is 
on inteliigeiicc i un-.'i it , meaimv. 
Lx: 1 minces are not orb -1 lowed t-> 
use books ip 'lit- e .aunnaiiop Utah 
but ate also able to cor..ult standaid 
text books, it i, hvhr.ed that the 
new system is not only a beriei method 
of judging a s t u J e n t *s level of 
academic attainment, but also elimi¬ 
nates the evil of mass-copying. 
The University's Institute of Social 
Sciences recently tried the method 
for the third time. 

Ground Water Development 
Schemes: During the Fourth Plan 
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Nobel Pn/e- 1 or ChemiHiy 
Nobi I Pn/e for Phvsic.s 

Siou' Award, l%9 

Sports 

Argii.a Awards. !°(>9 
At I i'c'l i _ 

Badminton 

Baskethjll 

Ci icket 

Foot! all 

Shoot me 

Swimming 

Squash 

Table Tennis 

V lestlinc (Indian Slvle) 

Misceik-iieous 

Krisiii Pandit 
Magsjvsav --'aids 
Naiiona! Grain Sewa AwaiUs 
National Safcy Award, l%9 
Pi ui v V . <Vwaid 

l-dt.m Pandit 

Uu - i -\gi..t-iiiiie Ministry 
propose- spenda-b Rs ihSOeioies on 
gio.n -i 'ViP • devek'.rmeiit schemes. 
The ( e .tie h; s ahead) sc; up a Cen¬ 
tra 1 ( ion n Vva'.c. Board (C'fiWBj 
to replace :he Fsploialorv Tubc'- 
vvelK Oiganization. P is understood 
that the new- Board has already 
e'upsinrd Ilk; ground-water ilevelop- 
ment scheme submU'cd bv vanous 
sta - ’o ihe Agricultural Refinance 
c.o; i-o.i-lio;), 

a:-' Trains: According, to Mr. 
r.C Ciaujuli. Cnaaman of the 
Railw v Boatd. a blueprint for 
ti. • nuunUiction of |el-piopelled 
trams on ti c Indian Railways has 
been piepaiel. i 10 m October 
1 this \eu\ six ttains running on 
the mam tunk routes are going to 
be speeded up. 

S-'e-ei; 1 Flags: Fiom \ugust 
15. 1971 on'- the National Flag of 
India will ilv ovei the Rashtrapati 
Bhavjn and the Raj Bhavans instead 
of special flags or standards as now. 
Likevvi-e. o.uhe" the President no, 
the Govcrro-s will use special 
standards on their cars. This was 
decided bv the Union Cabinet in the 
First week of July 1971. 

Treaty on Moon: The Soviet 
Union is reported to have handed 
over to U iliaut a draft Peaty to 


K.G. Ramanathan, C.V. Subra- 
mamam 
B.M. Johri 

7.R. Seshadri 
Salim Ali 
N.K. Parukkar 
P.N. Wahi 

Louis F. Leloir (Argentine) 
Hannes Alfven (Sweden), Man- 
louis Neel ( France) 

C V.S. ... 


Harnek Singh 
Dipu Ghosh 
I lav. Hari Dull 
Bi-han Singh Bedi 
Inder Singh 

Bhuvaneshwan Ker.an of Kota 
Baidayanath 'Nath' 

Ami Navai 
Mir Kasim Ah 
Chandgi Ram 


Chiranji La 1 , Deo Singh 
Not yivcn in 1970 
K.M. M.isu, Mis. Sumitia Smha 
Bala Shoe Compan, 

Lioiothv N. Dev >. CMC R:i|e- 
gopaul, A.R. Small i 
Karin Singh 

keep i>.ic national eoiitlrals and 
pollution oil’ the m o o n and to 
oati.iw 11,-- staking ol eiaunsto Lunar 
■Cal estate The d*alt also eaiS 
io efl'orts towards cooperation bet¬ 
ween states c-.piuiing the moon 

U.S. Constitution: The US. 
Copslitutn-n had been picpaicd 
in 1789. V-nnin the first two vein 
as a result of criticism ;u 'he oni- ol 
adoption, 10 amendments b.iu'beei. 
incorporated, (in all lucre have- 
been 2(i amendments in 1X0 ycai-.i. 
Recently, in the case involving puhli- 
cntion of reports based on secret 
Pentagon documents by the New 
York Times, the paper successful!) 
mvol cd in us defence the First 
Amendment w h i e h ielates to 
lieedom of religion, < vpicssion, 
ficc assembly etc. 
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TENNIS 

Wimbledon Championships: 

Defending champion John New- 
combe of Australia won the 
Wimbledon tennis crown for 
the second successive year 
defeating Stan Smith of the 
LJ.S.A. in a five-set match at 
Wimbledon on July 3, 1971. 
Ncwcombe (27) won the match 
6-3, 5-7, 2-6, 6-4, 6-4 in seven 
minutes short of three hours. 
Newcombe had won the title 
in 1967 and again last year. 
This was Australia’s ninth win 
in the last 11 years. 

Nineteen-year-old Evonne 
Goolagong turned tennis form 
upside down on July 2 when she 
dethroned Mrs. Margaret Court 
ai Wimbledon Singles cham¬ 
pion and became the first teen- 


Ralston (U.S.A.) 4-6, 9-7, 

6-8, 6-4, 6-4. 

Women's do u b Ies : Miss 
Rosemary Casals and Mrs. Bil¬ 
lie Jean-King (USA) beat Mrs. 
Margaret Court and Evonne 
Goolagong (Australia) 6-3, 6-2. 

Mixed doubles: Owen David¬ 
son (Australia) and Mrs. Billie 
Jcan-king (IJSA) beat Martin 
Riesscn (USA) and Mrs. Marga¬ 
ret Court (Australia), 3-6. 6-2, 
15-13. 

CRICKET 

Pak-England Tests: Eng¬ 
land defeated Pakistan by 25 
runs in the third Test at Leeds. 
The first and the second Tests 
had remained drawn. 

Scores 


Pre-Asian Basketball title when 
they downed Railways by 84 
points to 59 in the last match of 
the Championship at Ludhiana 
on June 7. 

Punjab finished runners-up. 
The Rest of India team occupied 
the third position followed by 
Railways, Chandigarh and 
Rajasthan. 

BOXING 

World Title: World Box¬ 
ing Council featherweight 
champion Kuniaki Shi bat a 
of Japan retained his title with 
a first-round knockout over Raul 
Cruz of Mexico at Tokyo on 
June 3. 

HOCKEY 

O b a i d u 11 ah Gold Cup: 
Sikh Regimental Centre, Meerut, 
lifted the Gold Cup of the All- 
India Obaidullah Khan Hockey 
Tournament for the second year 
in succession defeating Border 
Security Force, Jullundur, by 
three goals to two at Bhopal on 
June 18. 


ager to win the crown since 
that was achieved by “Little 
Mo” Connolly in the early 
fifties. 

The part-aboriginal girl from 
the village of Barellan won in 
two'straight sets, 6-4, 6-1, in 
63 minutes in the all-Australian 
final in the 94-year history of the 
Wimbledon Championships. 
The victory brought her £ 2400 
in prize money—more than her 
sheep-shearing father earns in 
a year. 

I 

Results 

Men’s singles: John New¬ 
combe (Australia) beat Stan 
Smith (U.S.A.). 6-3, 5-7, 2-6, 
6-4, 6-4. 

Women’s singles: Evonne 
Goolagong (Australia) beat Mrs. 
Margaret Court (Australia) 
6-4, 6-1. 

Men’s doubles: Roy Emer¬ 
son and Rod Laver (Australia) 
beat Arthur Ashe and Dennis 


First Test: Pakistan 608 
for seven declared (Zainr Abbas 
274): England 229 for five 
(Lock hurst 108) 

Second Test: England 241 
for two declared and 117 for 
no loss. Pakistan 148. 

Third Test at Lm/avEngland 
scored a 25-run win over Pak¬ 
istan. England thus won the 
three-Test cricket series by one 
match to nil. 

(Peter Lever, pace bowler 
clinched the victory when he took 
Pakistan’s last three wickets 
in four balls without conceding a 
run.) 

England 580; Pakistan 555. 

(Captains: Pakistan —Inti- 
khab Alam; England— Ray 
Illingworth) 

BASKETBALI 

Pre-Asian Championship: 

Services, the holders retained the 


Started in 1931 in the me¬ 
mory of Nawab Mohsinul Mulk 
General Obaidullah Khan, the 
Gold Cup Tournament is one of 
the biggest contributions of 
Bhopal to Indian hockey. 
Previous to that, the Tournament 
which started in 1916, was play¬ 
ed as Ali-lndia Iqtidar Silver 
Cup Tournament. 

FOOTBALL 

Asian Cup: Thailand won 
the Asian Cup Central Regio¬ 
nal l oot ball Tournament at 
Bangkok on June I defeating 
Cambodia 4-2 in the final. 

Nr/»m Gold Cup: Border 
Security Force (Jullundur) 
annexed the Nizam Gold Cup 
at Hyderabad on June 20 defeat¬ 
ing the holders, South Central 
Railway, by a solitary goal 
scored in the 32nd minute of 
the second half. 

(Contd. on page 86) 
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Before the Interview Board 


In Reverse Gear 


Mr. Kulkarni was smitten by surprise as Members of the Board, 
instead of putting questions to him, sought to reverse the roles. But they 
were right. More is revealed about a person by the questions he asks than 
by the answers he makes. 


(The candidate /v a dapper, 
tallish young m a n in well- 
tailored clothes. He has a 
wheatish complexion, and what 
is called a tooth-paste smile. 
He is radiantly healthy and has 
an impressive presence—may 
even be described as handsome. 
He appears to be in a cheerful 
mood, supremely confident of 
himself 4s hi c <> m c s in. 
members of the Board scrutinise 
him with cold stares. But he is a 
little surprised to find the chair 
at the head of the table un¬ 
occupied. Probably the Chair¬ 
man has not arrived yet. He 
puckers his brow for an instant, 
then perhaps decides to dismiss 
the thought from his mind, and 
addresses his greeting to nobody 
in particular.) 

Candidate: (with a devil- 
may-care abandon) Good 
morning. Sirs. 

(There is a short pause... 

nobody has responded hut 

presently one of the members 

speaks up) 

Member: (fixing his gaze 
at a point just above the candi¬ 
date's head). We must greet 
each other as Indians should. 
The approved form of greeting 
here is Jai Hind. 

Candidate: ( flabbergasted ) 
Jai Hind, Sir, T am sorry. 

Member: (very gravely) 

Don’t be sorry. That would 
be a bad beginning. 

Candidate: (all the more 
puzzled). T didn’t know, Sir. 

Member: You don’t know 
much. Do you? 
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Candidate: (haltingly, as if 
trying to feel his irav into the 
questioner’s mind). 1 can’t say 
I know much. 

Member: i reassuringly) 
Don’t worry. We are used to 
dealing with ignoramuses every 
day. Is there anything you 
would like to know just now? 

Candidate: (is f e c / in g 
thoroughly provoked by now, 
and decides to handle the situa¬ 
tion with boldness) Yes, Sir. 
The first thing I would like to 
know is whether I must go 
through this interview standing 
all the time? 

(members smile) 

Member: (without batting 
an eye-lid) No. That won’t 
he necessary. You may sit 
down. 

Candidate: (occupying a 
chair) Thank you. 

(just as he is settling down, 
the door is opened and a 
distinguished looking gentle¬ 
man enters saving "excuse 
me") 

Member: (rising in h i s 
seat and addressing the candi¬ 
date) Let me introduce you 
(gesturing in that direction)... the 
Chairman. 

(the candidate stands up and 
greets the Chairman with 
a slight bow...the latter 
responds with a nod and 
occupies his chair...the 
member who was speaking 
is still on his feet) 

Member: (addressing the 
the Chairman) and this, Sir, is 


Mr. Kulkarni. 

Chairman: (to the candi¬ 
date) You look very smart, Mr. 
Kulkarni... (to the member) 
Please go on...(again to tin 
candidate) Sit down, sit down 

Candidate: (resuming hi: 
seat) Thank you. Sir. 

Member: (to t h e candi 
date ..again taking up tin 
thread) Well, Mr. Kulkarni 
What is the second thing yoi 
would want to know? 

Candidate: (tries to think 
up something but then gives up 
Nothing, Sir. 

Member : (in f c i g n c cl 
surprise) Why? You are a young 
man. Have you no curiosity.' 

Candidate: (s o m e w h a t 
puzzled) I thought I was here to 
answer questions—not ask. 

Member: Well ! This 
is an interview—not an inquisi¬ 
tion. To begin with, let us 
have some questions from you. 

Candidate: (crest-fallen) 
I don’t know what sort of ques¬ 
tions I can ask. 

Another Member: Come, 
come ! Won’t you like to know 
something about the conditions 
of service in the branch for which 
you have opted? 

Candidate: All that was 
explained in the literature 
accompanying the application 
form. 

Member: Then you could 
ask us what type of person we 
shall consider most suitable for 
the Foreign Service. 


The Competition Master 



Candidate: ( encouraged) 
Yes! I would very much like 
to know that. 

Member: I shall tell you. 
The first quality we look for in 
candidates coming up here is 
that they should be good- 
looking, well-mannered, present¬ 
able ? Do you think you 
satisfy these requirements? 

Candidate: (visibly embar¬ 
rassed) That is for you to judge. 

Member: You cannot 
evade the question like that. 
It is important for us to know 
what you think of yourself. 

Can d i d a t c: ( hesitatingly ) 

I think 1 would be atl-right from 
that point of view. 

Several Members: Hear! 
Hear! 

(the candidate has a very 

red face) 

Member: Secondly, we 
try to judge whether a candidate 
holds the promise of making 
good in the service he is anxious 
to join. Are vou a promising 
lad? 

Candidate: 1 am keen on 
going ahead in life. 

Member: Of course you 
must be. But that is ambi¬ 
tion. It doesn’t show any 
proprise. 

Candidate: (after a pause) 
I have a good academic record. 
1 am doing a doctorate in 
international relations. 

First Member: (in a con¬ 
temptuous tone) That doesn’t 
mean a thing. Sometimes the 
ignorance of the learned is 
appalling. 

Candidate: You can ask 
me some questions. 

Member: (with a sneer) 

1 think international relations 
are only a poor relation of poli¬ 
tical science and history. Do 
> ou agree? 

Candidate: I am afraid not, 
Sir. It is true that it is not yet 
a well-organized discipline. But 
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it is surely a widely recognised 
field of study and research. 

Member: What is the sub¬ 
ject of the thesis you are writ¬ 
ing? 

Candidate: I am working on 
on Balance of Power in Inter¬ 
national Relations Today. 

Member: Cun you tell us 
what is balance of power? 

Candidate: According 
to one authority it is such 
equilibrium of power among 
nations as can prevent any 
single nation among t h e m 
becoming so strong as to coerce 
others. 

Member: 11 appears you 
have the information. Do you 
possess the knowledge ako? 

C andidate: (almost fed up) 
I am afraid I am not used to 
abstiactions. 

Chairman : (encouragingly) 
Don’t give up so soon. You 
are a promising young man. 

First Member: What I 
meant to say was can you apply 
the theories you know to given 
situations? 

Candidate: That is what 
1 am working on, as I told you. 

Member: What do you 
think has been the most 
momentous development 
in international relations in 
recent times? 

Candidate: I think it is 
President Nixon's proposed 
visit to China. 

Another Member: Why 
has the USA suddenly decided 
to make it up with China? 

Candidate: Tt is by no 
means a sudden development. 
Both countries have been 
feeling their way towards each 
other for some time. 

Member: Does it mean the 
USA has given up its opposi¬ 
tion to communism ? 

Candidate: (warming up to 
the subject). The new move is 


dictated by political pragmatism 
rather than by any shift in 
ideology. 

Member: How does the 
U.S.A. stand to gain by coming 
closer to China? 

Candidate: (after a pause ) 
It gains mainly in two ways. 
Firstly it will be beneficial for its 
trade to have another market, 
and secondly, it will acquire more 
elbow-room in dealing with its 
rival super-power, the Soviet 
Union. 

Member: Do you mean to 
suggest the USA and China arc 
ganging up against the Soviet 
Union? 

Candidate: (as if thinking 
aloud). It is not exactly that. 
But it is a signal to the Soviet 
Union that there are more than 
two in the game. 

Member: How docs the 
development affect India? 

Candidate: I think it should 
bring India and the Soviet 
Union closer than they have 
been for some time. 

Member: How do you say 
that? 

Candidate: Jn view of the 
distaste with which the USA 
and China view the possibility 
of India emerging as a power- 
factor in South East Asia 
and of the Soviet Union estab¬ 
lishing naval bases in the Indian 
Ocean, it would be in the inte¬ 
rests of Moscow and New Delhi 
to come together. 

Chairman: ] agree with 
your reading of the situation 
Mr. Kulkarni. 

Candidate: (feeling very 
much reassured). Thank you. 
Sir. 

A Member: Just one more 
thing, Mr. Kulkarni. May l 
know what has made you think 
of joining the Foreign Service? 

Candidate: It offers a good 
career. 

(Contd. on page 86) 
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Group Discussion 


Economics Lies at the Heart of Politics 

The statement is an eloquent commentary on contemporary politics , 
and provides interesting food for thought. Participants in the group are 
expected to discuss it, not as academicians but as laymen evaluating the 
proposition in the light of present-day realities. Irrespective of the side on 
which a particular speaker is ranged, it is his ability to marshal his arguments 
properly, and the conviction which he carries that will count with the judges. 


No. 1: At first Mght, the 
proposition before us appears 
to be an abstract statement 
of a theory to be examined in 
the context of the relationship 
between the two branches of 
knowledge. B u t coming to 
think of it, my mind is flooded 
with instances which cry out 
to confirm the truth embodied 
in it. The first example that 
comes to mind is that of the 
U.S.A. Lately, many people— 
even knowledgeable people—in 
this country have been feeling 
mystified over what they des¬ 
cribe as Washington’s double- 
faced policy in regard to Bangla 
Desh. It faintly condemns 
the tragic happenings there, 
but at the same time goes on 
pumping arms into Islamabad so 
that Yahya should not have to 
stop his campaign of genocide 
for want of arms or ammuni¬ 
tion . There is a seeming contra¬ 
diction here but only for the 
credulous or the knaves who 
readily lap up all that crap about 
the USA being the champion of 
democracy and freedom in the 
world. That is sheer bunkum. 
Today it happens to be the big¬ 
gest manufacturer of arms and 
ammunition in the world, and 
its foreign policy is guided, not 
by any ideological shibboleths, 
but by the possibilities of con¬ 
flicts breaking out so that it 
can sell i t s arms. Only 
recently we read in the 
papers that between July 1971 
and June 1972, it proposes 
supplying 2360 million dollars 
worth of arms “aid” to 42 


countries. We .should not be 
misled by the word “aid” to 
believe that the U.S.A. is so 
altruistic as to give away that 
much military equipment. No, 
Sir. For Washington, death 
is big business. That would 
explain why it has not been able 
to stop arms shipments to Pak¬ 
istan. The compulsions of 
economics over-ride -nay in¬ 
form political ideology. And 
coming to the second example, 
what is at the root of happen¬ 
ings in Bangla Desh? Why 
are the people there dying? 
They are dying to get rid of their 
exploiters who have impove¬ 
rished them to the point of desti¬ 
tution. Seeing all this, it is 
difficult not to endorse the propo¬ 
sition before us. In reality it 
is economics that lies at the heart 
of politics everywhere. 

No. 2: It has to be con¬ 
ceded that there is an clement of 
truth in what my friend Mr. No. 
1 has been saying just now. But 
1 am not prepared to concede 
that it is the whole truth and 
nothing but the truth. It is 
at best a half-truth and like all 
half-truths, something danger¬ 
ous to go by. Tn the instances 
cited by my friend, it is no doubt 
evident that it is economics 
that is guiding politics, but how 
does it follow that it has always 
been so. If we were to agree 
with Mr. No. l’s hypothesis, 
that would amount to denying 
all virtue in patriotism. No 
doubt the patriots of Bangla 
Desh are laying down their 


lives in order to rid their country 
of those who have been exploit¬ 
ing it in the economic sense, but 
what primarily inspires them is 
the spirit of freedom. They 
are fighting their oppressors so 
that they can be masters in their 
own house, so that their country 
can be free and they too can walk 
with their heads erect. To 
say that it is not the love of their 
country but something else for 
which they are fighting would be 
to under-rate their sacrifices. 
None can doubt that they love 
their country for its own sake, 
and once they have gained their 
objective they would be prepared 
to starve there rather than leave 
it for pastures new. When 
the British ruled India, it was 
love of the motherland which 
sent so many promising young- 
men to the gallows. Who 
can say there was economic! at 
the heart of their politics? 
Leave aside the case of patriots. 
Can my friend say that the two 
world wars which have been 
fought in this century were 
provoked by economic causes? 
Can he find an economic ratio¬ 
nale for President Nixon having 
signed the 26th Amendment to 
the U.S. Constitution conceding 
the right of vote to 18-year olds? 
Did India throw open its borders 
for Bangla Desh evacuees for 
the benefit of the country’s 
economy? Does Pakistan 
covet Kashmir because its acqui¬ 
sition will shore up Pakistan’s 
economy? Did Russian forces 
invade Czechoslovakia in 1968 
for economic reasons? A11 
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these questions have to be 
answered in the negative. It 
follows that the proposition put 
before us may have in it an ele¬ 
ment of truth and may hold 
good in certain circumstances, 
but it cannot surely be accepted 
as a universal truth. 1, there¬ 
fore, do not sec how we can 
endorse it. 

No. 3: We may well say 
that economics has not always 
■)_en the motivating force behind 
political actions and reactions. 
Hut if we have a careful 
K ok at the world around us, 
’.\e shall find that in the present 
via}' context, it is a fact that 
economics lies at the heart of 
politics. Mr. No. J just now 
cited two examples My prede- 
i essor has tried to prove that the 
second example cited bv him, 
i / r.. that of Bangla Desh 
freedom-fighters did not apply. 
But he has said nothing about 
the first. I repeat that it is the 
compulsions of U.S. economy 
which we are seeing at play in 
\ letnam, West Asia and Bangla 
Dcsh in the form of arms and 
ammunition manufactured in 
the U.S.A. Tn Washington, 
it is the hand that forges the guns 
which runs the show. And 
why pick on the U.S.A. alone? 
There is no dearth of other 
examples. Why do the whites 
in Rhodesia and South Africa 
persist in their racist policies? 
Because once they concede 
equality to the Africans, they 
are bound to lose hold of their 
economic empires Why 
almost all industrially advanced 
nations in the world are doing 
business with South Africa 
despite the fact that the U.N.O. 
has placed an embargo on trade 
with that country? They are 
defying the ban because their 
economy dictates that course 
of action. Why are the two 
super-powers seriously engaged 
In talks on the limitation of 
strategic arms? Not for the 
love of each other or of the world 
at large, but because they have 
begun to feel the pinch of the 
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heavy drain on their economies 
caused by the expenses in¬ 
volved. Why is China sup¬ 
porting Pakistan in its campaign 
of genocide in Bangla Desh? 
Because it is looking forward to 
gaining a passage to Africa and 
the Middle East through Kara¬ 
chi for the benefit of its trade? 
There is no dearth of similar 
instances where we can see eco¬ 
nomic forces inexorably guiding 
political actions. There were 
times when desire for personal 
aggrandisement, racial and 
religious animosities, national 
rivalries and similai other 
factors acted as powerful forces 
influencing politics. But inter¬ 
national politics started under¬ 
going a profound change with 
the beginning of the industrial 
revolution in b u rope. Its 
immediate political aftermath was 
the growth of colonialism which 
was nothing but a search for 
markets for the goods produced 
by countries which were being 
fast industrialized. Today 
colonialism has declined, not 
because that search for markets 
is over. It has declined because, 
with the march of science, the 
the world has shrunk a lot and 
become a much smaller place 
than it used to be. The indus¬ 
trialised countries have become 
militarily so powerful that no 
country is in a position to carve 
out an exclusive market for 
itself without attracting rivals 
and running the risk of war. 
In view of the foregoing, it is 
apparent that in the present-day 
world, economics does play a 
great part in moulding the shape 
of international politics. We 
cannot therefore deny the truth 
in the proposition put before us. 

No. 4: Friends! We have 
just been listening to some very 
profound utterances on the 
motivations which shape inter¬ 
national politics. Let me 
hasten to admit that I know 
little about international politics 
and whatever little I know is 
not worth writing home about, 
nor fit to be talked about in 


this learned gathering. But 
there is another sphere in which 
I find that the proposition before 
us has equal or even greater 
relevance. I mean to refer to 
the world of Indian politics and 
the worthies who live in that 
world. Barring a few o 1 d 
fogeys or faddists, if we study 
the lives of these great men a bit 
closely, we are prone to be 
reminded at every step that it 
is economics which lies at the 
heart of politics. It would not 
be far wrong to assert that a 
large majority of these servants 
of the people have felt attracted 
towards politics because of the 
pleasant smell of the money 
there is in it. Most of them 
look upon the money they spend 
on getting elected as an invest¬ 
ment. Naturally when they 
have been elected, they want 
their investment back with in¬ 
terest—whether it comes in the 
shape of earnest for floorcross¬ 
ing, or in the shape of licenses, 
permits and quotas, or in the 
form of ministerial office. 
All actions of such people are 
governed by the way they are 
likely to influence their personal 
economy. And very often, 
reading in the newspapers about 
the tons of money these illus¬ 
trious men leave behind littered 
on the sands of their home¬ 
towns, I feel inclined to salute 
them as consummate practi¬ 
tioners of the art of politics 
shaped by economics. In 
the face of such convincing 
evidence, who will have the 
heart to deny that it is economics 
that lies at the heart of poli¬ 
tics? 

No. 5: The way my 
friend Mr. No. 4 looks at the 
proposition is very amusing 
indeed. But I very much doubt 
whether his sarcasm is going to 
take him anywhere. To say 
the least, it is misplaced—in 
accord neither with the occa¬ 
sion nor with the seriousness of 
of the subject. Anyway it 
is not for us to sit in judgment 
on his attitude. Instead, I 
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would like to revert to something 
that my friend Mr. No. 2 said 
just now. If I remember aright 
he said that endorsing the propo¬ 
sition before us would amount to 
denying all virtue in patriot¬ 
ism. I have to join issue with 
him there. The focal point in 
India’s struggle for freedom 
under the leadership of Mahatma 
Gandhi was the gospel of Swade¬ 
shi. As a far-sighted and sagacious 
political leader Gandhiji realised 
that the worst manifestation of 
foreign political domination 
was the economic exploitation 
of India that was going on un¬ 
checked and impoverishing the 


Summing Up 

For: There are so many 
examples which go to support the 
proposition. The foreign policy of 
the USA is dictated by its need to sell 
armaments abroad. The basic cause 
of the trouble in Bangla Desh is 
economic exploitation of the region 
by West Pakistan. The statement 
embodies a truth. 

Against: 11 is no more than a 
half-truth. Genuine patriotism can 
and docs rise above economic conside¬ 
rations. Moreover politics covers a 
much wider field than economics. 
The proposition cannot therefore be 
accepted as a universal truth. 

For: There was a time when 
religious, racial and national rival¬ 
ries determined the course of politics. 


But in the present-day world, look¬ 
ing at the trouble-spots on the globe, 
it has to be conceded that the basic 
causes of conflict are economic, and 
economics does play a great part in 
moulding the shape of international 
politics. 

For: ( sarcastic) The way 
our politicians run after money is 
enough to convince anybody that it 
is economics that lies at the heart of 
politics. 

For: India’s fight for freedom 
was conducted by Mahatma Gandhi 
on an economic plane. The urge foi 
economic progress we see in the 
countries of the third world to-day 
reflects the desire to consolidate 
political freedom. Economics and 
politics are very much intertwined in 
the world of to-day. 


country. Therefore, he con- ' 
eluded that t h e battle for 
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independence must be fought 
on the economic front. That 
is why he advocated boycott 
of foreign goods and exhorted 
his countrymen to take the 
pledge of using swadeshi pro¬ 
ducts. The lead given by the 
Mahatma was an acknowledge¬ 
ment of the fact that economics 
exercises a profound influence 
on the course of politics. 
The programme of economic 
reform he propounded was one 
of the mainstays of our struggle 
for freedom under his leader¬ 
ship. We are witnessing some¬ 
thing similar happening in the 
countries of the third world 
to-day. The urge foi economic 
progress in countries which have 
recently won freedom marks 
anxiety on their part to con¬ 
solidate their freedom. The 
efforts they are making to attain 
self-reliance are also directed 
towards imparting meaning and 
substance to their independent 
status. They have come to 
realize that political freedom is 
meaningless for them as long as 
their people are not free from 
want and poverty. All this 
goes to show that in today’s 
world economics and politics 
are very much intertwined. We 
should therefore have no hesita¬ 
tion in endorsing the propo¬ 
sition. 


(Contd. frot 

Member: But we do not 
want careerists. We look for 
dedicated people w h o 1 1 \ 
committed 1o serving their 
country'. 

Candidate: The decision 
will be yours, Sir. But I am 
of the view that only the man 
who takes good care of himself 
can take good care of the country. 

Chairman: Well said, Mr. 
Kulkarni! That will do. 
Thank you. 

Candidate: (rising in his 
seal) Thank you. Sir. 

(exit) 

Critical Assessment 

As is usual, the air of over- 
'onfidence in the candidate provokes 
some mock-scrious leg-pulling which 
soon brings him out. We can see 
the shell pierced when he questions the 
Members’ failure to oiler him a seat 
as should have been done in the 
normal course. The way he conducts 
himself as the Chairman makes a 
belated entry shows Mr. Kulkarni 
as a well-mannered person. 

The Members* insistence on his 
asking some questions could be as 
much designed to unnerve him as to 
bring him out, because the questions 
a person asks reveal much more of him 
than the answers he may make. 
Curiosity well-placed is a sign of life 
and youth. A person who has lost 
his sense of curiosity can easily be 
written off as a spent force. 
Even so the candidate has to 
be coaxed into asking questions. 
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but the amusing thing is that the ans¬ 
wers boomerang on the candidate in 
the shape of embarrassing questions 
which he is hard put to it answering, 
because of a becoming sense of 
modesty. 

Members try to create confu¬ 
sion by dragging the talk into abstrac¬ 
tions—emphasizing distinction-- 
between ambition and promise, 
information and knowledge etc. 
But the candidate manages to extri¬ 
cate himself by frankly admitting 
his distaste for such things. 

The candidate really warms up 
after he has led the interviewer-, 
towards his subject—international 
relations. There he is on suie ground 
and shows that he knows what he is 
talking about He has managed to 
come out well in the end, mainly 
because he kept his nerve at the 
particularly trying initial stage. 

SPORTS 

(Contd. from page 81) 
ATHLETICS 

World High Jump Record: 
Pat Matzdorf of the U.S.A. 
set a new high jump record with 
a leap of 7 feet 6-1/4 inches 
(2.29 metres) in the U S- 
Soviet Union track and field 
meet at Berkeley (California) 
on July 4. The previous best 
was held by Ni Chih-Chin of 
China at 7 feet 6.189 inches. 

(M.L.K) 
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Expected Essay 


The Bangla Desh Tragedy 


'T'HE seeds of the struggle 
■"■launched by the people of 
Bangla Desh to get rid of their 
oppressors were sown the very 
day Pakistan came into being. 
The edifice of the new state had 
been built on foundations of 
hatred, jealousy and mistrust. 
These tendencies have reached 
their logical culmination in 
Bangla Desh. It is a tragedy 
comparable to the worst that has 
happened in the annals of man, 
including the depredations of 
Halaku and Changes Khan, and 
t h e pogroms, gas-chambers 
and concentration camps of 
the Nazis. 

The demand for the partition 
of India was based on the two- 
nation theory according to 
which Hindus and Muslims 
have to be regarded as two 
separate nations with their dis¬ 
tinct beliefs, cultures, traditions 
and languages. Champions of 
the theory also believed 
that a common religion pro¬ 
vided a strong enough base 
to make a nation. Now 
they have seen for them¬ 
selves Muslims killing Muslims 
to keep Muslims together in 
Pakistan. The emergence of 
Bangla Desh has knocked the 
bottom out of the hypothesis 
that in our times, religion can 
provide a basis for nationhood 
irrespective of social, cultural 
and economic homogeneity. 

Ever since Pakistan appeared 
on the world map, it has been 
a country in search of an 
identity as a nation. On the 
eve of its birth, its founder, 
M.A. Jinnah himself felt cons¬ 
trained to describe it as “trunca¬ 
ted and moth-eaten.” It was 
perhaps the only country in the 
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world with two wings separated 
by 1200 miles of alien territory, 
and inhabited by people poles 
apart in their racial origins, 
complexion, looks, language, 
customs, culture and traditions. 
At the same time there was 
pronounneed economic disparity 
between the two wings. 
Whereas the West could be 
described as a v i a b! c economic 
unit in embryo, the hast was 
backward. It was predomi¬ 
nantly agricultural and had been 
too much dependent on the 
llooghly industrial nexus for 
the processing of its jute crop. 
Over the past two decades and 
more, all efforts to weld such 
polyglot constituents into a 
nation have been unsuccessful, 
primarily because conflict is 
inherent in the build-up of Pak¬ 
istan. 

Nearly a quarter of a century 
that has elapsed since Pakistan 
came into being has not sufficed 
to bring t h e constitutional 
debate in that country to a 
satisfactory conclusion. In 
fact Pakistan’s failure to 
achieve nationhood is mosi 
eloquently reflected in the fact 
that it has not so far had any 
constitution worth the name, 
and for the most part in its 
career as a free nation, it has 
been ruled by a military-bureau¬ 
cratic complex, with the 
common people denied the basic 
civil liberties and fundamental 
rights. After Jinnah and T.ia- 
quat, there has been no political 
leader who could command the 
respect of or ensure responsible 
functioning by the well-entren¬ 
ched combination of mostly 
West Pakistani civil servants 
and military men. This combi¬ 


nation has always held politi¬ 
cians as well as the common 
people in utter contempt, and 
has always stood as a formi¬ 
dable obstacle in the way of a 
credible democratic state 
apparatus coming into being 
in Pakistan. It has usurped the 
function of political decision¬ 
making and made use of its 
power to alter the inter-wing 
equation in favour of West 
Pakistan. The result is that 
political and economic power 
has been concentrated in the 
West, and East Pakistan has 
had very little say in economic, 
administrative or defence 
matters. 

Commenting on the impact 
which the formation of Pakistan 
had on East Bengal, Tariq 
Ali, the famous Pakistani 
student revolutionary writes in 
his book Pakistan—Military 
Rule or People's Power: “In 
East Bengal the establishment 
of Pakistan has simply resulted 
in non-Bengalis, mainly from 
West Pakistan, filling the place 
of the departed Hindus. The 
industrialists used the foreign 
exchange jute earnings of East 
Pakistan to industrialize West 
Pakistan and this exploitation 
was bound to provoke a natio¬ 
nalist response.” 

The “nationalist response” 
had in fact come to the surface 
much earlier. From the outset 
the Bengalis in Pakistan had their 
fears which, with the passage of 
time, were confirmed by the 
arrogance of the new masters 
of Pakistan—mainly the Pun¬ 
jabi bureaucrats and the intelli¬ 
gentsia which had migrated from 
Bombay, U.P. and other parts 
of India. Those holding the 
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reins of power tended to look 
down upon the Bengalis as a 
subject race, to be treated as 
second-class citizens in their own 
land. They held Bengali 
culture, language and literature 
in contempt and never in their 
minds conceded to East Pakistan 
the status of an equal partner. 

The struggle for f r c c d o m 
now being waged in Bangla 
Desh had its origin in the 
language agitation started by 
East Bengali students early in 
1948 to resist the imposition of 
Urdu as Pakistan’s national 
language. As long as the coun¬ 
try was being run by the bureau¬ 
crats behind a facade of demo¬ 
cracy there was at least some 
scope for steam being let off. All 
the same, those in authority saw 
to it that nothing was allowed to 
disturb t h e power-structure. 
Whenever democratic function¬ 
ing threatened to change it, as 
happened after the elections in 
East Pakistan in 1954, consti¬ 
tutional government was suspen¬ 
ded for sufficiently long periods 
to allow things to settle down 
once again. 

The chain of tragic happen¬ 
ings which started in the last 
week of March, 1971 also had a 
similar origin. The military- 
bureaucratic establishment in 
Pakistan had failed to gauge the 
true extent of the popularity 
of the Awami League in East 
Pakistan. They did know that 
it was a political force to be 
reckoned with, but they had 
calculated that it would not be 
able to secure an absolute ma¬ 
jority in the National Assembly 
and would, therefore, have to 
compromise on its pro¬ 
gramme. But when their 
calculations were upset, they 
used every means to wriggle out 
of the situation. 

Having failed to persuade 
Mujib to play the West’s game 
and to barter the freedom of his 
people for the Prime Minister- 
ship of Pakistan, Yahya, in 
his arrogance, felt outraged and 
treacherously struck back. 


The blow he struck may have 
been aimed at Mujib and his 
supporters—or even at the re¬ 
surgence of democracy which is 
anathema to all power-mad 
autocrats, but in reality it has 
proved to be a blow against 
the roots of Pakistani nation¬ 
hood. It is highly improbable 
that after what they have gone 
through at the hands of West 
Pakistani soldiers, the people of 
Bangla Desh will ever take pride 
in looking upon and calling 
themselves as Pakistanis. 

But keeping apart what 
ultimately happens to Pakistan 
the problem has to be studied in 
a wider context also. From 
the outset, Yahya and his men 
have taken the stand that it is 
an “internal affair” of Pakistan. 
As we arc no longer living in 
the age of barbarism, one may 
well ask whether and to what 
extent an autocrat can be allowed 
to slaughter the people he holds 
down with the barrel of a gun, 
and get away with it. The 
bloodbath in Bangla Desh 
has shocked Ihe conscience of 
humanity and has been condem¬ 
ned all over the world as blatant 
genocide. 

The world is no longer in 
the dark about the real inten¬ 
tions of Yahya and his men. 
In spite of universal condemna¬ 
tion, they are going ahead with 
their plans of converting the 
majority in Fast Bengal into 
a minority, with turning out the 
remaining non-Muslims from 
the “Kingdom of God”, and 
with the Jslamizaiion of Bengalis 
so that they can be made to 
forget their own language, 
culture and traditions. In 
the process, they have managed 
to push nearly seven million 
people into India, thus creating 
an explosive situation which 
can any time lead to an armed 
confrontation. 

With the exception of China, 
the response of the major 
world powers to the tragedy has 
been largely muted. China 
has come out openly on the side 


of Yahya, though if we read 
between the lines, Peking 
has been careful not to over¬ 
react or to commit itself beyond 
a certain limit. The Soviet 
Union initially condemned the 
carnage in very unambiguous 
terms, but later lapsed into 
silence. The U.S.A. has all 
along been indulging in that 
double-dealing which has 
become a characteristic of 
its foreign policy. While 
mouthing concern for the plight 
of the hapless refugees, Nixon 
has not ignored the interests of 
his country’s armaments indus¬ 
try' which thrives on misery 
everywhere. The country 
most closely concerned with the 
developments is India. B u t 
caught in the mire of indecision, 
all she has done so far is to 
allow herself to sink deeper and 
deeper into the snake-pit of 
Pakistan’s bestiality towards it-, 
own people. Extricating herself 
from the situation would lax her 
resources in money, manpower 
and statesmanship to the maxi¬ 
mum. 

Bangla Desh might well be 
no more than a speck on the 
power-map of the world, but 
it has to be realized that it poses 
a grave threat to the peace of 
the world, in fact what has hap¬ 
pened and is happening there 
provides a foretaste of the diape 
of things to come in the third 
world if action is not 
initiated immediately to bring 
economic exploitation of whole 
regions to an end. And who are 
the exploiters? They are not 
only those who rule by the sword, 
but also those who manufacture 
and sell swords. However 
strong the unholy alliance 
between tyrants, exploiters 
and the merchants of death may 
be, it cannot withstand the 
determination of a people who 
are dedicated to freedom and are 
prepared to die lighting for 
the cause. The U.S.A. has 
realized this in Vietnam. For 
West Pakistan the moment of 
truth will dawn in Bangla Desh. 
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Gandhian Thought 



These da>s much is being 
said about how efforts are being 
made to establish an egali¬ 
tarian society in India. Perhaps 
the most powerful factor 
that is impeding India’s progress 
inwards the goal is the inability 
or unwillingness of the adminis- 
tiation to get rid of the hang¬ 
over of British rule when it rep¬ 
resented the might of the empire 
and ruled by striking awe into the 
people’s minds. At every step 
the transition from a law and 
order state existing for the 
benefit of foreign rulers to a 
welfare state deriving its legiti¬ 
macy from popular approval 
is being resisted. 

Gandhiji could foresee the 
colossal problem which this 
change-over involved, and in the 
course of his writings, he touch¬ 
ed upon many of its aspects. For 
example, he was acutely consci¬ 
ous of the burdens under which 
i he down-trodden masses ot 
India had been groaning for long 
vears. Therefore, he foresaw 
that whenever a truly national 
uovernment of India came into 
hong, for many years such a 
government would have to en¬ 
gage in passing laws devised to 
put the under-privileged sections 
or the community on their feet 
once again. He said, “If we 
arc to lift these people from the 
rnire, then it would be the boun- 
den duty of the National Govern¬ 
ment of India, in order to set 
lts house in order, continually to 
give preference to these people 
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On Egalitarian Administration 


and even free them from the 
burdens under which they are 
being crushed.’’ 

In this task, he solicited the 
co-operation of the so-called 
privileged classes, the adminis¬ 
trators and the common people 
themselves. He held that with¬ 
out active assistance from land¬ 
lords, zamindars and moneyed 
men. even at the cost of being 
discriminated against to a cer¬ 
tain extent, it would not be possi¬ 
ble to rescue the mass of the 
people in the country from the 
slough of poverty and despon¬ 
dency. 

Referring to the fears of a 
class-war breaking out, Gandhiji 
said : If that is what is feared, I 
am afraid the National Govern¬ 
ment will not be able to come 
into being if all the classes hold 
the pistol at the head of the dumb 
millions and say, “You shall 
not have a Government of your 
own unless von guarantee our 
possessions and our rights.” 

Gandhiji exhorted the 
administrators to adopt the 
motto of simple living and high 
thinking, “not to adorn the 
entrance but to be exempli¬ 
fied in daily life.” He said, 
“The ministers cannot live as 
Sahib Log nor use for private 
work facilities provided by 
Government for official duties." 
Sounding a note of warning 
against nepotism, he said that 
public office could be either a 
step towards greater prestige or 


its total loss, and if it was not to 
be a total loss, ministers and 
legislators must be, like Caesar’s 
wife, above suspicion in every¬ 
thing, making no private gains 
either for themselves or for their 
relatives and friends. The 
institution of State Governors 
in free India is often criticised 
as an unnecessary drain on the 
public exchequer. Gandhiji 
did not subscribe to that view. 
He wanted Governors to func¬ 
tion in such a way as to be an 
all-pervasive moral influence in 
the states over which they 
presided and to prevent mistakes 
by (heir Cabinets. At the same 
time he wanted them to dwell in 
cottages accessible to all, 
though easily shielded from 
public gaze. Comparing the 
position of State Governors in 
free India with that of their 
British predecessors, he said, 
“The British Governor naturally 
represented the British might. 
For him and his was erected a 
fortified residence—a palace to 
be occupied by him and his 
numerous vassals who sustained 
his empire.” But he was 
against Governors in free India 
living in pomp and splendour 
with expensive furniture and 
furnishings, because that sort 
of style did not fit in with the 
state of the country’s economy. 

Dwelling on the problems of 
egalitarian administration, 
Gandhiji emphasized the need 

(Contd. on page 96) 
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Personality Development 


I.M. Soni 


Creative Leisure 


With machines doing much 
that man was required to do 
once, we have more and more 
time at our hands than our 
ancestors had. But are we 
making creative use of that free 
time? Before we attempt to 
find out how leisure can be used 
in a creative manner, let us shed 
one widely spread but mis¬ 
taken notion about leisure. 

What is leisure? Many of 
us think it is a spell of time in 
which all worthwhile activity 
must be suspended. Wc 
think the only possible uses of 
leisure can be slumping in sheer 
idleness or whiling away time 
in card sessions or indulging in 
gossip. In other words, stag¬ 
nation and leisure are the same 
thing. They arc not. 

This is, however, not to say 
that leisure should not be used 
for occasional spells of recrea¬ 
tional activity. It is time 
meant for relaxation. In this 
world full of stress and strain, 
relaxation is of utmost impor¬ 
tance. It is indispensable but 
it has to be of the right type. 
It should not be such as to lead 
to mental stagnation or decline 
of physical efficiency. 

In order to keep fit, we must 
use leisure for renewing and re¬ 
freshing ourselves so that the 
wear and tear caused by the day’s 
work is duly repaired. Dep¬ 
leted reserves of energy must be 
regained daily through relaxa¬ 
tion in leisure time. 

The simplest way is to follow 
some exercises designed to tone 
up our system. There is no need 
of doing a complicated set of 
hard exercises. Here is exer¬ 
cise made easy. 


After the day’s work, throw 
yourself in an easy chair, 
pucker your lips and blow hard. 
Then wait fora moment and sigh 
deeply. Then yawn. This 
will do good to your chest. Now 
drop your head so that it touch¬ 
es your chest. While you in¬ 
hale deeply, roll your head 
slowly in a circular move¬ 
ment. Exhale, lift your head 
and rest. This relaxes stiff 
muscles of the neck. 

If your eyes tire, sit in a dark 
room, close them, and throw vour 
head back. Imagine that your 
eyeballs arc sinking deep into 
the sockets. Remain in this 
state for a few moments. It 
will relax the muscles of the eye. 

If you feel fatigued all over, 
sit in a chair, let the feet touch 
the ground. Now raise your 
heels, bring them down from a 
height of six inches, raise them 
again. Repeat about a dozen 
times. 

Unfortunately, many of us 
think that enjoyment consists 
in visiting cinema halls or similar 
other sedentary amusements. We 
overlook the vital fact that real 
enjoyment comes from a balanced 
use of your various faculties. 
We enjoy the maximum when wc 
are engaged in outdoor activity 
like sports, indoor or outdoor, 
hiking and other venturesome 
activities. 

“Of all the various poisons 
which modem civilization, by a 
process of auto-intoxication, 
brews quietly within its own 
bowels, few are more deadly than 
that curious and appalling thing 
that is technically known as 
pleasure,’’ says Aldous Huxley, 
Real enjoyment comes from 


those activities which call into 
play some intelligence, indivi¬ 
duality, and personal initiative. 
Our villagers deserve to be emu¬ 
lated in this respect. They 
make their own music and drama 
and participate in them with real 
gusto, whereas the city-dweller 
goes to a cinema, sits there 
listlessly for three hours, and 
calls it enjoyment. Tt is only an 
apology for entertainment. 

Leisure affords us immense 
opportunity to improve our 
potential. William James was 
of the opinion that we do not 
realize more than ten per cent 
of our hidden potential. Ninety 
per cent goes waste as it remains 
untapped. 

Creative use of leisure enab¬ 
les us to enrich our life by calling 
upon our hidden powers. 
Many of us delude ourselves 
in the belief that after the day's 
work, no activity is needed and 
we can just idle away the time. 
However, the best way to make 
creative use of leisure is to 
cultivate a hobby. Even the 
busiest among us should culti¬ 
vate a hobby. The mind needs 
relaxation. A change i s as 
good as rest. We should not 
give all our working hours to 
our main job whether it is study, 
preparation for competitions, 
service or business. 

There are three main kinds 
of h o b b i e s : recreational, 
acquisitive, creative. Wc 
can choose the type we think 
will suit us most. A recrea¬ 
tional hobby is meant for the 
promotion of health.' We 
may take long walks or play 
football, table-tennis, hockey or 
(Conid. on page 95) 
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FRESH OPPORTUNITIES 


Indian Economic Service,'Indian Statistical 

Service Examination 

18tli January, 1972 

Centres of Examination: Ahmed a bad, Alla¬ 
habad, Bangalore, Bhopal, Bombay, Calcutta, 
Cuttack. Delhi, Hyderabad. Jaipur, Madras, 
Nagpur. Patiala, Patna, Shillong and Trivandrum. 

Age Limits: Candidates must have been 
born not earlier than 2nd January, 1946, and 
not later than 1st January, 1951. Upper age 
limit rclaxable in favour of Scheduled Castes, 
Scheduled Tribes and certain other categories of 
candidates specified in the rules. 

Qualifications: Degree with Economics or 
Statistics as a subject, for Indian Economic 
Service. Degice with Statistics or Mathematics 
or Economics as a subject for Indian Statistical 
Service. 

Full Particulars & Application Forms: 

obtainable from Union Public Service Commis¬ 
sion, Dholpur House, New Delhi-11 by remitting 
Re. 1 by money order or by cash payment at the 
counter in the Commission’s office. 

Last Date: Completed applications must 
rcaah Union Public Service Commission by 30th 
August, 1971 (13th September, 1971 for candida¬ 
tes residing abroad and in the Andaman 
and Nicobar, Laccadive, Minieoy and Amindivi 
Islands). 

Section Officers' Grade 
Limited 1 Departmental Competitive Examination 

11th January, 1972 

Centres of Examination: Bombay, Calcutta, 
Delhi, Madras, Nagpur, and at selected Indian 
Missions abroad. 

Eligibility: The examination is open only 
to certain categories of departmental candidates 
employed in the Assistants' Grade of the Central 
Secretariat Service. 


Full Particulars: and application forms 
obtainable from Secretary, Union Public Service 
Commission, Dholpur House, New Delhi-11 
by remitting Re. 1 by money order or on cash 
payment at counter in Commission’s office. 

Last Date: Completed applications must 
reach Union Public Service Commission by 23rd 
August. 1971 (6th September, 1971 for Candida- 
tes residing abroad and in the Andaman & Nico¬ 
bar. Laccadive, Minieoy and Amindivi Islands). 


14th Short Service Commission Course 
in the Regular Army 

(Commencing May 1972 at Madras) 

Age Limits: Candidates must have been 
born not earlier than May 2, 1947 and not later 
than May 1, 1953. 

Educational Qualifications: Minimum edu¬ 
cational qualification acceptable is Intermediate 
or equivalent. Those candidates who are expect¬ 
ed to appear/have appeared at examination pass¬ 
ing of which would make them eligible for this 
course may also apply. 

Application Forms and Last Date: Applica¬ 
tions have to be submitted on plain paper giving 
(/) Name in capital letters (ii) Father’s name 
(Hi) Full address (/v) Date of birth (v) Nationality 
( 17 ) Educational qualifications (examinations 
passed) and also enclose attested copies of age, 
educational and character certificates, so as to 
reach any Sub-Area/Brigade HQ not later than 
August 5, 1971. Candidates in employment 
should submit ‘no objection certificate’ in the 
prescribed form from their Heads of department 
or Officers Commanding. 

Categories barred: (/) Permanent employees 
of Central/State Government, quasi-Govemment 
organizations or Public Sector Undertakings (//) 
Candidates removed from officers training insti¬ 
tutions on disciplinary grounds, and (iff) candi¬ 
dates previously withdrawn from the I.M.A., or 
other military training schools for lack of officer¬ 
like qualities. 
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Recognition of Bangla Desh 
I 

Sir, 

1 beg you to be kind enough to 
allow me to stale my views on 
recognition of Bangla Desh. 

You have said that the Indian 
policy of wait and watch has 
served the purpose of our enemy 
only and that the reputation of 
Mrs. Gandhi as a decision¬ 
maker has come under a shadow 
over the above issue. (C.M., 
June 1971. Time for Action). 

May I invite your attention 
to the immediate reactions 
likely to the recongnition of 
Bangla Desh. If we think 
recognition will help stop the 
influx of refugees, we must be 
sadly mistaken. We cannot 
ignore the situation we 
may have to face, since there is 
every chance of an Indo- 
Puk war breaking out then. 
And if that happens, the problem 
of refugees will be made all the 
more complex. In that case, 
the repatriation of refugees can 
take place only when the war is 
over and a political solution of 
the Bangla Desh crisis has been 
achieved. 

Therefore, it is better if we 
and other governments of the 
world force the Yahya adminis¬ 
tration to work for a political 
solution acceptable to Mujib 
and his men. Till then we 
must be helped by the world 
governments to meet the refugee 
problem. 

Ajmer Ganesh Chandra Bhatt 


II 

Sir, 

I am in complete agreement 
with the views expressed in the 
beautifully-worded, t i tn e 1 y 
Editorial Note on Bangla Desh 
(June Issue). 

History shows that whenever 
free countries hesitated to help 
rising countries or small count¬ 
ries threatened by unreason¬ 
able but powerful neighbours, 
disaster followed and life be¬ 
came hell for millions of people 
inhibiting such countries. 
Examples are—Hungary in 
’56; Tibet in ’62; and Czecho¬ 
slovakia in '68. 

Let us hope we are not too 
late and that Bangla Desh does 
not meet the same fate. 

New Delhi Rajesh A. K. Thapar 


III 

Sir, 

Congratulations for your 
editorial note regarding the 
problems of Bangla Desh and 
India. Kindly allow me to 
express my views on this subject. 
Indecision in the form of neither 
accepting nor rejecting the 
Communal Award ultimately 
resulted in the partition of India 
on a religious basis. Punjab, 
like Bengal was also partitioned. 
B u t in Punjab exchange of 
Hindu and Muslim popula¬ 
tions was completed disregard¬ 
ing Nehru’s predilections. 
This was not done in Bengal. 
The result of this is that Hindus 
and other non-Muslims have 


been pouring into India due to 
repression on them by Pakistan. 
More than one crore of Hindus 
have come to India driven by 
the Bengali Muslim people of 
F. Bengal with the help of West 
Pakistanis. 

But today the situation has 
changed. The fight lor libera¬ 
tion of Last Bengal is going on. 
Already six million evacuees 
have come to India and others are 
following. Though India has 
a deficit budget, she is spending 
three crores for them every day. 
It is not child's play. 

1 do not suggest we should 
drive the refugees away from 
India. But The Government 
must take a quick decision. 
India is now trying to get help 
from other countries for helping 
these refugees. Does not India 
know that like Yahya Khan in 
Bangla Desh, the IJ.S.A. ’too 
is already waging a brutal war 
in Vietnam? 7' h e r e f o re, 
whatever has to be done will have 
to be done by India herself. 
Four months have already gone 
by and if no decision is taken 
now, India will have to suffer 
much more. 

Salk ia, Howrah 

Debabrata Ghosh 


Science on the March 

Sir, 

It gives me immense pleasure 
to say that The Competition 
Master helps to brush up our 
knowledge in almost everv 
sphere. In the June 19 7 1 

The Competition Master 
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i mic under the head The Scien¬ 
tist at Work, 1970, you have 
piescnted the latest develop¬ 
ments of science in a nutshell. 
In the course of my reading, I 
j-i\e more attention to Physics 
i si nee I am a physics student) 
m which you have explained the 
.mu-matter theory, Taychons 

Some time ago 1 happened to 
read an essay about Taychons 
i a weekly. The essayist said 
rit the hypothesis of Taychons 
was firsi put forward in detail 
hv an Indian scientist working 
m Texas (Dr. Ennakkal Chandy 
I'ieorge Sudarshan). But you 
have not mentioned his name. 
Why so? 

Cothin P.P. Syamalan 

n 

Sir, 

In your special feature “Sci¬ 
ence on the March” in the June 
Mie of The Competition Master , 
mui have mentioned the name of 
American physicist Dr. 
Icmbcrg for postulating the 
hypothesis about the particles 
in o v i n g at super-photonic 
speeds. But I would like to add 
that an Indian scientist Dr. 
h. C. G. Sudershan, working 
along with another Indian 
scientist Dr. V.K. Deshpandc 
proposed a similar hypothesis 

1956, which they seat to the 
Physical Review. The Physical 
Review turned down the article 
.several times—each time the 
referees had thought the idea 
untenable. In 1962, his article 
j written jointly with O.M. 
K'lannik was published in the 
1‘hvsical Review after Feinberg 
>n U.S.A., Tanaka in Japan and 
j leresky in Russia had come out 
with similar postulates. 

Chandigarh Anil Khurana 


Light—Speed or Velocity? 

| Sir, 

In the June 1971 issue of the 
| Competition Master, on page 
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741, Molid. Anwar" Ahmad 
Khan has suggested that velo¬ 
city is the proper word to be 
used in relation to light. But 
that is wrong. Light is a scalar 
quantity, because it has a 
constant magnitude, but no 
direction is mentioned. Hence 
the proper word for light is 
speed. “The word ‘velocity’ is 
often used in the scalar sense to 
denote the magnitude of the 
velocity veeloi: for example, 
t. h e expression ‘velocity of 
light’ is used instead of the 
correct expression ‘speed of 
light’." (Principles of Mechanics 
by John I.. Synge and Byron 
A. Griffith p. 23) 

Patna Kashi Nath 


Greetings 

Sir, 

Please accept mv hearty 
congratulations o.t the comple¬ 
tion of twelve years by my 
favourite jour n a 1—7 h c 
Competition Master. 

With best wishes for a happy 
and bright future. 

Allahabad Aroop Kumar Sen 


llow P.M. is Appointed? 

Sir, 

In your issue of June 1971 
in the General Knowledge Test 
there is a question No. I (/>) (/) 
i.c. How is the Prime Minister 
of India appointed? 

Answering that question you 
have said, “The party command¬ 
ing a majority in the House of 
the People elects a leader. The 
person so elected by the majority 
party is appointed Prime Minis¬ 
ter by the President.” 

How far is that correct? 

Art. 75 (l) is silent as to how 
the President shall choose the 
Prime Minister. It simply 
says that the President shall 
appoint the Prime Minister and 
the other Ministers shall be 


appointed by the President 
on the advice of the Prime Minis¬ 
ter. It does not say whether 
the Prime Minister must neces¬ 
sarily belong to the Lok Sabha 
or Rajya Sabha. The President 
can even appoint a person as 
minister who is not a member of 
the legislature for a period of 
six months. 

f rom the strictly legal point 
of view, the President can ap¬ 
point an outsider as Prime Minis¬ 
ter for six months but the conven¬ 
tion of pailiamcntary govern¬ 
ment is that the leader of the 
majority party should be appoin¬ 
ted as Prime Minister. Though 
our constitution does not ex¬ 
pressly require the President to 
call upon the leader of the 
majority party to be the Prime 
Minister, the convention that 
develops in a parliamentary 
system gives no other alternative 
to the President but to appoint 
the leader or the majority party 
as Prime Minister. But the 
President m a y exercise h i s 
discretion in a multi-party state 
like India w'here a single party 
may not be in a position to 
command majority in the legi¬ 
slature. 

Bhubaneswar S.B. Kar 


Who Killed Sainbliaji? 

I 

Sir, 

in the June issue of the 
Competition Master, I found a 
question mark on page 730 
in place of the name of the per¬ 
son who killed Sambhaji (son of 
Shivaji). It was the Mughal 
General Mubarak Khan who 
killed the successor of Shivaji 
along with h i s friend Kiv 
Kulesh. This is for the in¬ 
formation of the readers of 
The Competition Master. 

Bodal (Hoshiarpur) 

Roshan Lai Sharma 

(Con l. on page 95) 
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READERS’] 

Uuesttons 



ANSWERED 


Kiwi - Whitehall- Whitf iiousf—Shgkpas—1'oi.iow On— P.I.. 480 
Jallianwala Bagh Incident— Partons—Eskimos—Archery 


Phalguni Bose, Varanasi 

Q. Kindly let me know 
why we call one country by so 
many names i.e., Fngland, 
Britain, Great Britain, United 
Kingdom. 

Ans. England is one of the 
provinces of Britain which 
consists of England, Wales and 
Scotland. The island was 
officially named Great Britain 
when the English and Scottish 
crowns were united in the 
person of James VI of Scot¬ 
land and I of England. Great 
Britain is part of the United 
Kingdom of Great Britain and 
Northern Ireland. 

Manoj Kumar Roy, Rajdwara 
Road 

Q. In which country is 
is the Kiwi found? 

Ans. Kiwi: is a flightless 
bird, with a very long beak, and 
hairlike plumage. It is found 
in New Zealand. 

Q. Where is the National 
Dairy Research Institute 
situated? 

Ans. It is situated in Karnal 
(Haryana). 

Abdul Majeed Ansari, Amgachi 

Q. Has full statehood been 
accorded to Meghalaya and 
Himachal Pradesh? 

What is the number of states 
in India at present? 
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Ans. Full statehood was 
accorded to Himachal Pradesh 
on January 25, 1971 when it 
became the 18th state in the 
Indian Union. Meghalaya 
has not yet been given that 
status. 

Q. Where are the follow¬ 
ing (/) Whitehall ( ii) Whilehouse? 

Ans. Whitehall: is a 
city in central Ohio (USA). 
In common parlance, the term 
is used to refer to the seat of 
the British Government. 

(ii) White House: is the 
official residence of the Presi¬ 
dent of the United States of 
America, located at 1 6 0 0, 
Pennsylvania Avenue, Washing¬ 
ton D.C. 

P.R. Sharma, Phagli 

Q. Is the taxation policy 
being followed by our govern¬ 
ment a step towards socialism? 

Ans. That is a matter of 
opinion. In our opinion, 
it is not. On the other hand 
it is designed to kill initiative, 
reduce employment opportuni¬ 
ties and dispossess the rich 
without enriching the poor in 
any way. 

B. Laxmaiah, Sironcha 

Q. Who arc the Sherpas 
who carry supplies in the mount¬ 
ains? 

Ans. Sherpas arc a tribe 


of hardy mountaineers living 
on the Himalayan slopes in 
Nepal. They act as guides and 
helpers to mountaineering ] 
expeditions. 

Ravinder Singh, Ludhiana 

Q. Will you please let me 
know what is meant by “follow 
on” in cricket? 

Ans. Follow on: W h e n 
one side playing in a cricket I 
match falls a prescribed number 
of runs behind the other side in 
the first innings, the opposing 
captain may compel it to begin 
a second innings immediately 
after the completing the first 
The side which bats first and 
leads by 150 runs in a match 
lasting 3 days or more, by ICO 
in a match lasting 2 days, or 
by 75 runs in a one-day mute 
can require the other side to | 
follow on. 

Peddireddy Gandhi, Kakinada 

Q. Kindly write a short 
note about P.L.480. 

Ans. P.L.480: In 1954, 
the 83rd U.S. Congress passed 
Public Law 480 (P.L.480), 
also named Agricultural Trade 
Development and Assistance 
Act. Under this law the U.S.A. 
has been giving food aid to 1 
other countries including Tndia. 
payment being stipulated in the 
currencies of the recipient count¬ 
ries. 
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Bhavani Shankar, Kovur 

Q. Kindly let me know 
something about the Jailian- 
wala Bag incident of 1919. 

Ans. The Jallianwala Bag 
Incident: In 1918, the Govern¬ 
ment oflndia passed the Rowlatt 
Act which armed the British 
rulers with unbridled power to 
attest and imprison suspects 
without trial and to crush 
ci\i! liberties. Gandhiji 
launched an agitation against 
the Act. An army detachment 
under the command of General 
Over was detailed to disperse a 
public meeting being held in 
Jallianwala Bag, Amritsar to 
protest against the repressive 
measure. General Dyer 
blocked the exits from the en¬ 
closure in which the meeting was 
going on and opened fire on the 
gathering, killing a large number 
(if persons. 

Q. Who was the brave son 
o! India who shot Sir Michael 
O’Dwyer at Caxton Hall in 
1ondon? 

Ans. His name was Udham 
Singh Azad. He hailed from 
Punjab. 

Gowri Shankar, Rerhampur 

Q. What arc ‘Parlous’? 
How are they produced? 

Ags. Partons: See page 

Col. 3 bottom in this issue. 

Q. Who wrote (/') Dr. 
/luvago ( /'/') Mother India. 

Ans. (/) Boris Pasternak 
) Miss Katherine Mayo. 

j Vijav Narayan Singh, Monghyr 

Q. Wifi you kindly tell me 
I something ia b o u t Eskimos? 
I What arc their striking features? 

Ans. Eskimos: arc people 
hving in the Arctic regions in 
North America. Generally 
•hey have long heads, medium 
height, flat faces, prominent 
cheek-bones, dark eyes and 
black hair. They are especially 
’•killed in the construction of 
Maks (skin-covered canoes). 
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Chandan Kumar, Banaras 

Q. Please write a brief 
note on Archery. 

Ans. Archery: is the 
game of shooting with bow 
and arrow. The game develop¬ 
ed in the sixteenth century when 
the bow was being replaced 
by the gun as a weapon of war¬ 
fare. Now-a-days archery is 
practised mostly in the form of 
target shooting. 

Creative Leisure 

( Conti!. from page 90) 

cricket. Collecting stamps, 
rare coins, autographs, photo¬ 
graphs, flowers, leaves, antiques 
are some of the hobbies of ihe 
second category. But the most 
interesting and valuable is the 
third—the creative h o b b y. 
It affords us great pica ■>urc to 
make things or to develop some 
ability which does not come into 
play in our vocational life. Yet 
it brings us untold satisfaction 
and emotional gratification. It 
may also bring fame and money. 

Charles Lamb, the celebra¬ 
ted essayist, worked as a clerk 
in a London Office. Writing was 
his hobby. And we know what 
place his essays hold in world 
literature. Thomas Jefferson 
made a hobby of architecture. 
He became an expert in it and 
designed a number of buildings. 

The world today is witness¬ 
ing a virtual explosion of know¬ 
ledge. The frontiers of know¬ 
ledge are extending every day, 
every hour. We cannot master 
every subject. All we can do is 
to stick to the one that interests 
us and strive to master it in our 
leisure time. 

The rewards arc twofold: 
it stimulates the mind, and spurs 
us to get more knowledge. It 
creates confidence and raises us 
in our own estimation. It 
lifts us above the rut of the aver¬ 
age mass of humanity. 


CHINA’S SUPPORT 
FOR YAHYA 

( Contd. from page 53) 

only country which has come out 
openly on the side of General 
Yahya Khan in the violent 
repression the latter has launched 
in Bangla Desh. 

It is understood that China is 
anxious to secure transit facili¬ 
ties to the Middle East and 
Alriea through Karachi 
which is only 800 miles from the 
Chinese border via the recently 
inaugurated Karakoram High¬ 
way. This would save China 
a lot in shipping expenses. 
At the time of writing, nego¬ 
tiations on the subject were 
under way. The revolution¬ 
aries of China were, therefore, 
not at all willing to alienate 
Islamabad, even if they had to 
betray the revolution in Bangla 
Dcsh. 


Readers’ Forum 

(Contd. from page 93) 

II 

Sir, 

I wish to inform you that 
Sambhaji and his followers 
were captured at Sangameshwar 
near Ratnagiri on the 11th 
February 1689 and were put to 
death on the 1 Ith March 1689 by 
the servants of Aurangzeb. 

Sangli Dilip Kulkarni 

III 

Sir, 

May I say for the knowledge 
of the readers that Sambhaji (son 
of Shivaji) was got killed by 
Aurang/eb in 1689 at Tulapur 
when he refused to accept the 
Islam religion. Aurangzeb 
imprisoned his wife. Rani 
Yesubai and two sons at 
Delhi. The person who killed 
Sambhaji is not known. If 
you find it out in any way, 
please inform me also. 

Gosunda Ramdayal Modi 
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DIED 


Appointments Etc. 


APTOl NTME NTS 

Park Chung-Hee: ic- 

elcctcd President ofSoutli Korea. 

Erich Honccker: circled 
East German Communist Party 
Chief, to replace Mi Wladisbw 
Gonnilka. 

Adenia Ombira: appointed 
Uganda's High Commissioner 
in India. 

Kailas Chandra Sen-Cl up fa: 
formerly India’s Deputy High 
Commissioner in Dacca, ap¬ 
pointed India’s Ambassador to 
Ethiopia. 

A. M. Thomas: appointed 
India's High Commissioner in 
Zambia. 

Bhnalcndu Kumar Sanya!: 

India’s Ambassador to Ar¬ 
gentina, appointed Ambassador 
to Algeria to succeed Mr. 
Mohammed Yunas. 

A.L. Dias: appointed 
Governor of West Bengal. 

Barkafullah Khan: elected 
Chief Minister of Rajasthan. 

Crown Prime B i r e n d r a: 
appointed Chairman of the 
Crown’s Representative Council 
of Nepal. 

Dasho Shinkluir I. a m a: 

elected Speaker of Tsom>du 
(National Assembly) o| Bhutan. 

Malcolm MacDonald: foi- 
mcrly British High (Commis¬ 
sioner in India elected President 
of Royal Commonwealth 
Society, London. 

Bansi Dhar: ejected Presi¬ 
dent of the Indian Sugar Mills 
Association. 

R.D. Shan: appointed ('’hair- 
mail of Central Board of Direct 
Taxes in New Delhi. 

N.K. Sanghi, M.P.: elect¬ 
ed President of the Film Federa¬ 
tion of India. 


Admiral S.M. N a n d a: 

India’s Chief ol the Naval 
Staff, cy cled President ol Swim¬ 
ming Federation of India. 

C.S. K rishnamoorthi: 

appointed Vice-President of 
the Asian Development Bank 

Iqbal Singh: f o i m e r i y 
Deputy Minister fot I ransporl 
and Shipping appointed < hair- 
man of the 1 .-wd Corporation 
of India 

M. R. Krishna: formerly 
D'-putv Minister for Industrial 
Development, appointed Chair¬ 
man of the State Far m s 
Corporation ol India 

R.S. Taiwan Joint Seco- 
laiv in the 1 ood Ministry 
appointed Chief Secretary of 
Punjab. 

Bhckh Bahadur Thapa: 

Nepalese I inance Sccretaiy, 
appointed Vice-President of the 
Inlernatioikil De ve I o p m e n t 
Research Centre, New Delhi. 

Bagun Soinhrui: re-elected 
President of All-India Jharkhand 
Party. 

Justice Subinial Chandra 
Roy: Judge of the Bombay 
High Court, appointed Judge of 
the Supreme Couit, Delhi. 

Justice Ikwidas G n n p a t 
I'alckar: Judge of the Bombay 
High Court appointed Judge of 
the Supreme Court, Delhi. 

Maualil M. Philip: from 
Kerala, appointed Magistrate 
in the West African Slate of 
Zambia. 

RESIGNED 

Ajoy Mukherjee: Chief 
Minister of West Bengal. 

Mohanlal Sukhadia: Chief 
Minister of Rajasthan, 


D.N. Sinha: formerly 
Chief Justice of the Calcutta 
High Court and Chairman ol 
the Sugar Industries Commissior 

D.G. Tendulkar: Biogra¬ 
pher of Mahatma Gandhi 

Carlos Garcia: a forma 
Philippines President. 

Lord Rcith: who built the 
British Broadcasting Corpora¬ 
tion. 

Vassili Parin: a leading 
Sonet space scientist. 

Sri P r a k a s a : forma 
Governor of Maharashtra and 
Chancellor of Kashi Vidyapeeth 

K.R.P. Shroff: former 
President of the Bombay Stock 
Exchange 

I ord I.earie Constantine: 

former West Indian Test Cricke¬ 
ter and High Commissioner in 
London for Trinidad and 
Tobago. 

Alexei Isayev: Russian 
maker of rockets. 

H. N a r .t v a n a Rao: 

Kannada poet and freedom 
lighter. 


Gandhian Thought 

(Could. Jro /11 page 89) 

for common people to realize 
the need to pay their taxes 
honestly as long as they are 
levied in accordance with the 
popular will and stand for the 
general benefit of society. 

These are some of the condi¬ 
tions which Ciandhiji regarded 
as necessary to be met if India 
is to make progress towards 
achieving the goal of an egali¬ 
tarian society. 
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Dear Readers. 

Over the last twenty-five years, many of you have passed 
from in fancy to childhood to youth. The world scene on which 
you are looking today has also undergone equally profound changes 
simultaneously. The international community has passed from 
cold war to the era of negotiations and now on to a new organiza¬ 
tion in which old concepts like power blocs, non-alignment etc. 
are becoming obsolete. In the process, conflicts, Iwt and not-so- 
hot. Iia\e erupted in many places. 

You are often reading in the newspapers about these trouble- 
spots and what is currently happening there. But as is apparent 
from a large number of letters received by us every day, many <>! 
you are not sufficiently well-acquainted with the background to 
these conflicts. And without this knowledge, it is sometimes diffi¬ 
cult to understand what is really going on. 


Subject to availability, 
more than three-month old 
issues of the Competition 
Master arc sold at 50 per 
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Old issues are sold on pre¬ 
payment only and the full 
price plus postage must be 
remitted by M.O. or J.P.O. to 
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prompt despatch. 


We have been publishing enough background material on 
all trouble-spots. But we have now commissioned a new series 
of backgrounders which will contain up-to-date information about 
the numerous trouble-spots on the globe to-day. 

Some of these backgrounders will be appearing in the Oc¬ 
tober 197! issue of the Competition Master. We hope they will 
help you to understand a little better what is happening around 
you. 


With best wishes, 


Yours sincerely 
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Editorial Note 


The Indo-Soviet Treaty 


Over the past several months, Asia has been 
in a stale of flux. Happenings in Bangla 
Desh have generated shock-waves which have 
travelled to all corners of the earth. Gathering 
war-clouds have been making the atmosphere 
m the Indian sub-continent murky. Sino-U.S. 
ping-pong diplomacy has seriously upset es¬ 
tablished power-equations in the region. The 
iccently concluded Indo-Soviet Friendship 
Treaty is at once a product and a part of these 
profound changes in the Asian political land- 
>cape. 

In India, the treaty has been generally wel¬ 
comed as further strengthening the close- and 
cm dial ties between the two countries. It has 
received overwhelming support in the Parlia¬ 
ment. But at the same time, some expressions 
of doubt and notes of caution have been heard. 
The need for such a treaty has been questioned 
on the presumption that even without it, the 
Soviet Union would have come to India's 
rescue in a crisis, whether on the battlefield 
or in the Security Council. The step has also 
been criticized as a farewell to non-alignment. 

There is not much substance in the fears 
'hat the agreement will in the long run make 
this country subservient to the global interests 
ot the Soviet Union as a super-power. In 
Mguing the treaty, each country has been guided 
primarily by a community of both short and long¬ 
term interests with the other. The Soviet 
Union needs India as much as India needs the 
Soviet Union. Moscow is understandably feel¬ 
ing uneasy over the possibility of a Sino-U.S. 
entente. With its bitter territorial and ideolo¬ 
gical power struggle with China, and up against 
U S. attempts to keep it out of oil-rich West 
Asia and North Africa and also the Indian 
Ocean, the Soviet Union has as much reason 
in feel disturbed over the emergence of a 
Washington-Peking-Islamabad axis as India. In 
the event of such an alliance taking a concrete 
s hape, both India and the Soviet Union will 
be equally surrounded and isolated. 

It is being said that by signing the treaty, 
India has seriously jeopardised her ability to 
mend the fences with China, or to improve 
relations with the U.S.A. This hypothesis too 
does not hold much water. If the Chinese 
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have not hesitated to open a dialogue with the 
U.S.A. when it has suited their purpose, there 
is no reason why they should feci inhibited if 
they feel like making it up with India. The 
treaty in no way bars India from responding 
to such an initiative as long as it is not directed 
against the Soviet Union. 

As far as the prospect of improving rela¬ 
tions with the U.S.A. is concerned, it will take 
a long time to undo the damage which the 
double-crossing dunderhead in the White House 
and his owlish neo-Nazi adviser have done to 
lndo-U.S. relations. Even though Indian 
diplomats in their characteristic pussilanimous, 
apologetic tones have sought to assure Nixon 
that the Indo-Soviet treaty is not the result of 
his move towards closer relations with China, 
we should not deny to him the credit for having 
hastened the signing of it. His adviser almost 
clinched the issue when he told India’s ambas¬ 
sador, Mr. L.K. Jha that India must not count 
on a positive American response should China 
intervene in favour of Islamabad in an Indo-- 
Pak conflict. By her action in signing the treaty, 
India may at worst have killed some probabili¬ 
ties, and that too only for the time being, but 
the Soviet Union by entering into this treaty 
with India has not made Pakistan (whom it 
has been wooing for five years) exactly happy. 

Surprisingly , it is the most blatantly aligned 
who have been the loudest in mourning India's 
farewell to non-alignment. A West German 
newspaper, Sueddeutsche Zcitung said, “With 
the Indo-Soviet Friendship treaty. India has 
lost her virginity. India, a founder-member of 
the non-aligned club, has left this institution.” 
The mourning is less for the death of non- 
alignment, and more for India's loss of political 
innocence. The wailing will be even louder 
the day India bids farewell to her age-old 
nuclear celibacy, and comes out of her 
self-imposed isolation to claim her rightful place 
as a world-power. Our Prime Minister may 
not care to admit that much, but it is a fact 
that we have been obliged to forsake non- 
alignment because as long as we are not strong 
enough to take on the most powerful nation in 
the world single-handed, our non-alignment is 
as meaningless as the non-violence of the weak 
and the timid. 
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Current 

National Affairs 


CONSTITUTION 

Constitution Amendment Bills 
Zonal Council for the North- 
East 

external AFFAIRS 
Indo-Soviet Friendship Pact 
Indo-Nepal Treaty 
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Pakistan’s Antics 
Return of the Diplomats 
U Thant and the Bangla 
Desh Problem 

ECONOMY 

The Burden of Refugees 
Future of Fourth Plan 
Growth Last Year 
New Socialist Party 


CONSTITUTION 
Constitution Amendment Bills 

On July 28, the Union Law 
Minister Mr. Tl.R. Gokhale 
introduced in the Parliament 
two bills to amend the Consti¬ 
tution. The Constitution (24th 
Amendment) Bill sought to 
confer on Parliament the powei 
to alter any part of the Consti¬ 
tution including that relating to 
1'undameDtal Rights. The Cons¬ 
titution (25th Amendment) Bill 
was aimed at amending Article 
31 in respect of acquisition and 
requisition of property. 

The 24th Amendment Bill 
sought to make it clear that 
Article 368 provides for amend¬ 
ment of the Constitution as well 
as the procedure therefor. The 
Bill also sought to amend Article 
13 of the Constitution to make 
it inapplicable to any amend¬ 
ment of the Constitution under 
Article 368. 

The 25th Amendment Bill 
sought to bar the jurisdiction 
of the courts over the acquisi¬ 
tion laws either in regard to 
the amount paid for acquisition 
Oi on the ground that any such 
law violates Article 19 (1) 
(f). It also sought to insert a 
new clause 31 (c) providing that 
any legislation passed in pursu¬ 
ance of the directive principles 
Article 39 (b) and (c) -preven¬ 
tion of monopoly and concen¬ 
tration—shall not be challenged 
in a court on the ground that it 
takes away or abridges any of 
the rights contained in Articles 
14, 19 or 31. 

Moving the bill, Mr. H.R. 
Gokhale affirmed that his party 
had been given a clear mandate 


by the people of India “to re¬ 
move impediments m the way 
of socio-economic progress.” I k- 
expressed the opinion that the 
Constitution is a mea n 
and not an cud itself. There is 
nothing immutable about it. 
otherwise “we would be sub¬ 
scribing to the theory of stag 
nation." Mr Gokhale also 
said that tl there was a conflict 
between the Directive PuncipU> 
and the Fundamental Riglv-s. 
it had to be resolved. 1 he Law 
Minister assured the critic 
that there was no intention ol 
abridging the lights of minon- 
lies or the right io freedom oi 
expression. 

Opposing the Bill. Mr II M 
Patel of the Swatanlra Parte 
said that Directive Principles 
could not be served by demo 
iishing the Fundamental Rights 
He voiced fears that umestrici- 
ed powers being given to Parlia¬ 
ment might be abused. Mr. Atn! 
Bihari Vajpasee ot the Jan.. 
Sangh pointed out that Parlia¬ 
ment could never be ubsolulriv 
sovereign. Illustrating ho 
point he said that it could not 
change the Indian Republic into 
a Monarchy. He suggested that 
I lie matter be referred to the 
Supreme Court for its opinion 
or, in the alternative, a referen¬ 
dum may be held. 

Mr. Siddhartha Shankar Rn\ 
said that his party was oiik 
honouring the pledges it had 
given to the electorate. The 
fundamental rights were sacro¬ 
sanct but they could not he 
treated as permanent or unalte:- 
able. Mr. Ray reminded those 
who spoke of preserving the 
right to property that for 90 
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| [JC! cent of the people in India 
.1 i had no property, the right 
,illusory. 

intervening in the debate al 
ter stage. Prime Minister 

■ . ;a Gandhi ".aid that her 
. * eminent was "committed 

uungc the lives of million of 
. people." Referring to the 
. nid lor the right to compuri- 
e m being retained, she said 
t mpensation for what 7 What 
.ret compensation for in- 
, nee, for forced labour, for 
iion of landless people?’’ 

I he 24th Amendment Bill 
\:,ved enthusiastic support 
•pi all parlies of the Left 
i,i was passed by the Lok Sabha 
a \ugust 4 with 384 votes in 
i.jiir and 23 against. The 
d ate and voting in the Rajya 
;[•(:.! followed the pattern') 
t ;ii the Lok Sabha, The 
rner House passed the Bill 
a Xugust II by 177 votes to 3. 

The Amendment approved 
the Parliament will now have 
>■. ratified by the legislatures 
I less than halt of the States 
i as it can be presented to 
v President for assent, ('rite 
‘Is Amendment Bill will be 
id m up by the Parliament 
i he coming Winter Session) 

1 Aonal Council for the North-Lasi 

i* 

'ue Union Government ha-, 
imotempinung an amend- 

■ Pi the Constitution to 
:• over Parliament to set up 

’ • r ih Eastern Zonal Council 

’ powers to tackle the 
' •'h.ems of development and 
mty of that sensitive region, 
constituents of the Council 
id be Assam, Meghalaya. 
M.irupm, Tripura (which will 
-I'idv become full slates), 
aland, Mizo Hills a n d 
1 A (to be renamed as 
dr yijchal Pradesh). 

he scheme as originally foi* 
• n 'ed provided that “The 
, dve power of the Union 
j'* 1 - 1 ’ xtend to the giving of 
Nch directions to any State in 
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the North Eastern areas as 
might be necessary" and that 
the Governor shall have "special 
responsibility to carry out such 
directions." 

Assam and Nagaland weie, 
however opposed to concedm;’ 
any such rights to the pioposed 
Zonal Council, because in then 
opinion it constituted an in¬ 
fringement ol their autonomy. 
I’he two states were not happy 
over the prospect of losing part 
of their authority. Assam was 
particularly opposed to the idea 
of the Governoi being given 
"special responsibilities" for the 
administration of the tribal ureas 
and district councils. It was also 
against a single cadre of All- 
India Services for the entire 
region. It favoured having its 
own cadre of Administrative 
Services and its own Public 
Service Commission Naga¬ 
land had somewhat similar ob¬ 
jections. 

After prolonged talks be¬ 
tween the Assam Government's 
representatives and the Union 
Minister of State for Home, Mr. 
K C. Pam, the Centre agreed 
to make the pmposed Council 
mereK advisory in character 
instead an executive body 
It was agreed that the eonsti- 
• uent states in the Counci! 
would themselves work out then 
own norms loi executing the 
decisions of the Council flic 
( clitic's representatives >n ihc 
( o-.meil would be there only a; 
an advisory and not any super¬ 
visor'/ eapautv The special 
responsibility for tribal areas 
and district councils would also 
continue to be that of the Assam 
Government. 

After full agreement has 
been arrived at with the consti¬ 
tuent units of the proposed 
Zonal Council, the Govern¬ 
ment will bring forward a Bill 
seeking authorisation from the 
Parliament for the formation of 
the Council. 


EXTERNAL AFFAIRS 
Indo-Soviet Friendship Pact 

A very important develop¬ 
ment during the week under 
review was the signing of a 
20-year friendship treaty be¬ 
tween India and the Soviet Union 
on August 9. (tor details see 

page 105 in this issue). The treaty 
provides for mutual consulta¬ 
tions and action in ease either 
of the two countries is attacked 
or threatened with an attack. 
It also rules out Russian arms 
aid to any country that might 
be harbouring hostile intentions 
towards India. It envisages 
growing co-operation between 
India and the Soviet Union in 
the economic, scientific and 
technological spheres and also 
lays down a ‘most-favoured¬ 
nation’ basis for the expansion 
uf trade, fransport and com¬ 
munication-) between the two 
countries 

Speaking on the treaty in 
the Lok Sabha. S. Swaran Singh 
said that the treaty was m 
eve nee a treaty of peace against 
war and not a defence pact. 
The External Affairs Minister 
said "We have no designs on 
the teniioncv of other countries 
and we shall not tolerate ag- 
gies-aon or threat ol aggression 
Horn any conn tty.” S. Swaran 
Singh said that the treaty would 
provide a stabilizing factor in 
favour ut peace, security and 
development, not only of India 
and the Soviet Union, but also 
of the region a- a whole. 

The signing of the treaty 
vva-- seen .n munv world capitals 
t. marking a departure from 
India’-- opposition to military 
alliances and a termination of 
tit-: policy of non-alignment 
initialed by Nehru. But Mrs, 
Gandhi denied that it was any 
reversal of the policy of non- 
ahgnment. She said India 
had made it clear to the Soviet 
l nion that she intended to 
keep away from power blocs; 
the Soviet leaders had accepted 
India’s position and the treaty 
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would be a source of strength 
to this country Refuting 
suggestions that it was a security 
pact, S. Swaran Singh said that 
a military pact provided for 
automatic involvement of the 
parties when there was action 
of a particular nature. But the 
lndo-Soviet treaty made no 
such condition, not even 
a suggestion of unilateral 
action on the part of either 
country. He also clarilied that 
the pact had nothing to do with 
Dr. Kissinger’s visit to Peking. 
In fact, he said, negotiations for 
the treaty had been initiated 
two years ago. The External 
Affairs Minister also said that 
the agreement did not abridge 
India's options on Bangla Desh 
and there was nothing in it to 
forbid India from going nuclear, 
though it was not India’s policy 
to adopt that course. 

Other things apart, the 
treaty is looked upon as being 
likely to benefit India’s economy. 
Trade between India and the 
Soviet Union has been growing 
very fast. The total value of 
lndo-Soviet trade in 1960-61 
had been Rs. 45 crores. and 
by 1969-70 it had jumped up 
to Rs. 347 crores, making the 
Soviet Union India's second 
largest trading partner (the first 
place is occupied by the United 
States). 


Indo-Nepal Treaty 

Indo-Nepalesc efforts over 
evolving a new trade and 
transit treaty to replace the one 
which expired in December last 
year were crowned with success 
on August 13 when India's 
Foreign Trade Minister Mr. 
L.N. Mishra and the Nepalese 
Commerce Minister Mr. Navaraj 
Subedi signed in Kathmandu a 
new five-year treaty. 

Although details of the 
treaty were not to be disclosed 
before it had been presented to 
the respective Parliaments of the 
two countries, a joint com¬ 


munique issued on the occasion 
gave sufficient indication of its 
contents. According to the 
communique, the 'common 
market' concept which formed 
the basis of the earlier treaty 
has been given up and hence¬ 
forth India and Nepal would 
give the “most-favoured-nation 
treatment” to each other's pro¬ 
ducts. India will allow un¬ 
restricted entry to the primary 
products of Nepal which will 
be exempted from customs duty. 

In order to help industrial 
growth in Nepal, India will give 
a favourable treatment on a 
non-reciprocal basis to manu¬ 
factured articles of Nepal made 
from Nepalese and Indian 
materials. These manufactured 
articles will be allowed to be 
sold anywhere in India without 
any restriction on quantity. 
Excise duty concession available 
to small units in India will also 
be available to products im¬ 
ported from small units in 
Nepal. 

Manufactured articles hav¬ 
ing third country material sought 
to be exported by Nepal to 
India will receive favourable 
treatment from India if the value 
of Nepalese material and labour 
added is at least 50 per cent 
of the cx-factory value of the 
product. According to the 
communique, an understanding 
has been reached on measures 
to prevent the dellection of 
trade. Each country will pro¬ 
hibit the export from its terri¬ 
tory of the products of the 
other country as also of pro¬ 
ducts made mainly from raw 
materials from the other country. 
Similarly goods imported by 
Nepal from third countries 
which contain more than 50 
per cent material originating 
in t he third country will not be 
allowed to be exported to India. 

On the question of overland 
trade routes, the treaty pro¬ 
vides for mutually acceptable 
overland routes to be used by 
the two countries. Nepal will 


also get additional warehouse 
facilities in Calcutta and Haldi 


Imlo-U.S. Tics 

Speaking in Calcutta c 
August 8, Mr. Charles Percy, 
U.S. Republican Senator sa: 
that relations between India ar 
the U.S.A. had of late touch 
an all-time low and throur 
“misunderstanding” there w; 
a possibility of tics between tl 
two countries being even furtln 
jeopardised. 

On July 12 it was reveak 
that about a fortnight earln 
India has sent a written prote 
to the U.S.A. against the con! 
nued supply of arms to Pakista 
The note drew the attention < 
the U.S. Government to 
near-war situation on the sul 
continent, to the dangers post 
by Pakistan’s action in Fa 
Bengal and by the influx i 
refugees into India. Washingtc 
was told of the dangerous in 
plications of the flow of its arn 
(o Pakistan and of the scrioi 
view taken of it by India. II 
note also explained that th 
American action violated pa 1 
assurances extended by tli 
U.S.A. to India on the siibiec 

A week later, replying ! 
call-attention motion in the I n 
S a b h a on continued l- ■ 
arms supplies to Pakistan, f 
Swaran Singh, the Externa 
Affairs Minister made a slait 
merit regretting that not on! 
there had been no change i 
the U.S. policy since the matte 
was last discussed in India' 
Parliament, but the U.S. niilitar 
equipment in the pipe-line fo 
Pakistan may be even mor 
than publicly admitted by th 
U.S. Government. He suit 
“It is surprising that the U.5 
Government which has beei 
counselling restraint to us shouli 
have itself taken a mcasun 
which will aggravate the situ 
ation.” 

On August 7, it was learn 
that New Delhi had sent anotbt 
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otc to Washington describing 
j s. military and diplomatic 
ipport to Pakistan as “hostile 
eis ’’ India drew America’s 
petition to the pressures and 
neats of war being held out 
cjinst her with U.S. support, 
n expressed her indignation 
t American arms being sent 
i Pakistan on the sly while 
ssming India to the contrary. 
Washington was told that Yahya 
;han’s war threats against India 
ere a direct result of U.S. sup- 
cil It v'as noted in New Dclht 
nit the American government 
,kI been bringing pressure on 
ic U.N.O. to induct intcr- 
.inonal observers on both sides 
% the Bangla Desh border-a 
n'u' strongly resented bv India. 


'akiMan's Antics 

The covert invasion of India 
uiiuhed by Pakistan in forcing 
■curly one crore of its nationals 
.1 seek refuge ac-oss the border 

the subject of a debate at 
. meeting organized by the U.N. 
omomic and Social Council in 
Jencva on July 16. The debate 
iuJ been sparked off by a report 
Emitted to the world body by 
tie l ! .N. High Commissioner 

Refugees, Prince Sadruddin 
k'-'ia Khan. Referring to the 
•-■iiigees who had crossed ovei 
■> Indifl. Prince Sadruddin said 
!ut it was a great human 
riigvdv requiring massive inter¬ 
national relief etlort. The Prince 
iJded that the best solution of 
he problem, however, was 
'“In nt ary repatriation which. 

for a climate of conli- 
kme in which the refugees 
xhiic! go home. 

Bui the extent to which fLe 
’iiim of West Pakistan were 
pie oared to create the contli- 
t! 01 ;'’ pleaded for by Prince 
tailiuddin was evident from the 
ttitude adopted by Gen. Yahya 
vnan The General, finding 
"niscM frustrated in his plans 
" ^ lh due the Bengalis by the 
ort;e of arms, has been trying 
0 internationalise the issue by 
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all likely means. On July 19, he 
alleged that Indian troops had 
been shelling many areas in 
East Bengal and that if India 
made any attempt to seize any 
part of East Pakistan “1 shall 
declare war, let the world note. 
Nor will Pakistan be alone.” 
At the same time he put forward 
the suggestion that U.N ob¬ 
servers should be posted both 
in India and in Bangla Desh 
to supervise the return of the re¬ 
fugees. The challenge was taken 
up the next day by S. Swarari 
Singh, India’s External Affairs 
Minister. Speaking in »hc Lok 
Sabha on July 20, he said that 
President Yahya Khan had been 
rattled by the successes of the 
Mukti Fauj in Bangla Desh 
and if he made it an excuse to 
declare war on India, the latter 
was ready to defend herself 

In the last week of July, 
the Pakistan Government made 
another attempt to esealcate 
the Bangla Desh struggle into 
an Indo-Pakistan problem by 
bringing a charge against India 
that she had been sending 
guerillas into Pakistan and had 
been shelling Comilla for two 
days Pakistan had been resort¬ 
ing to other provocations also 
Only July 20. two Pakistani 
military aircraft inti uded into 
Jammu and Kashmir area and 
this was the subject of a very 
strongly-worded protest from 
New Delhi to Islamabad Next 
day, the Defence Minister of 
India, Mr Jagjiwan Ram said 
that orders had been issued to 
shoot down any intruding 
Pakistani aircraft. 

The military junta of Islama¬ 
bad has been desperately trying 
to embroil India. In doing so. 
it appears to be thinking that 
once another conflict with India 
starts, as has happened in the 
past, world powers would jump 
in to bring about a ceasefire; and 
Pakistan would then get an 
opportunity to strengthen its 
weakening grip on Bangla Desh 
through international inter¬ 
vention. The plan to get U.N. 


observers inducted into the area 
is also aimed at getting the 
international community to in¬ 
directly reaffirm that, in spite of 
all that has happened, Bangla 
Desh remains a part of Pakistan, 
and if Pakistan has to be success¬ 
ful in its plans, that must be 
accomplished before India or 
any other country extends formal 
recognition to Bangla Desh. 


Return of (he Diplomats 

{See also page 4 in the August 
1971 issuio/C.M.) 

During the weeks under 
review, the crisis precipitated 
bv Pakistan over repatriation 
of India’s diplomatic staff from 
Dacca was resolved through the 
good offices of the Swiss. On 
July 18. Mr. Hossain Ali and 
other officers and employees 
of the Bangla Desh mission in 
Calcutta declared before a Swiss 
diplomat in separate interviews 
that they did not want to be 
repatriated to Pakistan. This 
cleared the way for the repatri- 
tion of Indian and Pakistani 
diplomats from Dacca and Cal¬ 
cutta where the two countries 
had closed their missions on 
April 24. 

Later, the Swiss Embassy 
woiked out the modalities for 
simultaneous repatriation. The 
operation was carried out under 
the supervision of Swiss repre¬ 
sentatives on August 12. A 
Swiss and a Russian aircraft 
flew out fiom Dacca 257 Indian 
diplomatic personnel and their 
dependents, led by Mr. K.C. 
Scn-Gupta who had been India’s 
Deputy High Commissioner in 
Fast Pakistan Simultaneously 
Mr, Mahdi Masud, formerly 
Pakistan's Deputy High Com¬ 
missioner in Calcutta, his diplo¬ 
matic staff and their families 
took off for Rawalpindi from 
Calcutta in an Iranian aircraft. 
Later, Radio Pakistan reported 
that on arrival in Islamabad, 
Mr. Masud had wailed that the 
West Pakistanis were “harassed 
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and put to all kinds of humilia¬ 
tions” in Calcutta. 


U Thant and the Bangla Desh 
Problem 

In the latter half ol July. 
IJ.N. Secretary General U Thant 
submitted a memorandum to 
to the Ij.N. Security Council 
President rc\ tewing the develop¬ 
ments in the Indo-Pak sub¬ 
continent after March 1971, 
detailing the relief efforts or¬ 
ganized through the U.N.O. 
and dwelling on the tensions 
created by the conflict ‘between 
India and Pakistan'. He des¬ 
cribed the situation as a poten 
tial threat to peace and st-curits 
but left it M the members of the 
Security Conned themselves to 
decide the manner in which thev 
would like to consider it. 1’ 
Thant said that the return o? 
refugee; who had gone from 
“East Pakistan" to India was 
a matter of utmost concern and 
urgency. In order to achieve 
that purpose, he suggested 
the establishment of “a limi¬ 
ted representation" of the Hick 
Commissioner for Refugee* or 
both sides. ol the border. The 
representatives o r the High 
Commissioner \v o u I d be 
stationed at collecting point;, or 
the Indian side, at horde 
crossing points op both sides, 
and in reception centre, on (hi 
Pakistan side.” U Thant sug¬ 
gested to India and PufM.tr licit 
IJ.N. representatives mav lx 
accepted in two or three selected 
areas on both sides of the hordet. 

The proposal? which ap¬ 
peared to have been inspired by 
the IJ.S.A at the instance of 
Pakistan ever- strongly opposed 
by India on the following 
grounds: 

(11 Postiin* of a lew ob¬ 
servers on cither side of flu- 
border would not create the 
conditions necessary for the 
refugees to return: it would only 
deceive the world into believing 
that normalcy was returning. 
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(2) There was no justifica¬ 
tion for inducting foreign per- 
soncl into Indian (eiritory when 
the cause of the exodus lav deep 
m the interior of East Bengal. 

Of Maintenance of peace and 
secuiitv is primarily the business 
of the Security Council and 
ilieu ;s a specific procedure laid 
down for the purpose The 
move iii post representatives of 
the (J N Refugee Orgam.’a- 
iiou and transferring responsibi¬ 
lity to tb-. m i*- a v level device 
to tide-track the Sen ip tv Coun¬ 
cil 

(4; The proposal was a 
silicic ntiempt to equate India 
which had been the victim of 
civilian agaio .ion in the form 
of ma-'Sivc n flux r! refugees, 
vvi'h Pakistan whwh has let 
loose a campaign of terror in 
Bangla De--h 

After the proposals hud 
been received m New Delhi, 
efforts were mrtiatid in New 
York and Washington io persu¬ 
ade India to accept (hem 
7'he IT S A even offered to 
finance the proposed operation 
But India'-, rejection was con¬ 
veyed to Washington in tin most 
unmMukablc terms A rep’y 
w; s also -cut to !i Thant ; n- 
lormuiL’ Inm 'hat India would 
not agree to C N. observer-- 
bein-> posted «u. her <mic ol the 
bordei with I a-.( Bcihm! 

ECONOMY 

The Burden of Refugees 

I iic heavy influx • 1 icUigces 
from Bangla Desh ha- put 
i-reat strain on the Indian 
exchequer, to the extent of 
disrupting the economy. What 
make* the situation worse con¬ 
founded n that it is not vet 
possible to arrive at any final 
figures because: 

(1) It is not known how 
many refugees are likely to 
turn up. The government had 
first estimated that the number 
would be three million This 


was subsequently revised t n 
six million and on 18 th Job 
Mr. Khadilkar, the Rehalnli- 
tat ion Minister put the fig, : 
at ten million. Speaking in il 
Rajya Sabha on July 20, M 
Khadilkar confessed that !i,.„. 
were only guesses. 

(2) It is not known v\ha 
the future ol the refugee* 
and how long they may - 
on in India. Mrs. Gaudlv 
had initially given .ix monih, 
for them to return home. T! 
period is not over yet. but ■■ 
already being said thal la 
may have to slay for a fi 
months more. 

(3) The quantum of fore: 
assistance that will ultima-:;'- 
be available for refugees 
not known Mu: intermit ion,.I 
community had. up to the m 
of July, made promises totalm 
more than Ks ld(i crorcs bm 
Use aid received in actual fao 
could not be valued at mar; 
titan Rs 9 crorcs. 

The Dmon l-mamv Min»i 
Mr Y.B Chav-in. while n 
scutii-g this year’s bride--! 
Parliament had made a none 
provision of Rs 60 crorc . i 
the refugees with the oh jet i 
!:tling the international n 
iminiiv know that India wa- "• 
willing to bear the entire.')!...: 
b.erself and a\o that (he Gov. ■ u 
■nen' did not ofiiei.dh' rc-ci 
tiic refugee problem as a ptri - 
ncnl one. 

On AuguM 5. supplemental’ 
demands totalling Rs Ju (l | 
(Tores to meet (he un-budivleJ 
burden of expenditure on Band 
Desh refugees was presented 
the Lok Sablut by Mr. is I'- 
Ganesh. Minister for Exp- r n'a- 
ture. The demand receivet. tb I 
unanimous support of t h c l 
House and was approved 
August 9 It is likely d' a! 
supplementary grants to c .’ver 
expenditure on the ret"' 1 ' 05 
should be sought from Paths* 
ment after January’ 1972. 

(i Con Id. on pagt 
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Indo-Soviet Security Pact 

On August 9, 1971, India 
and the Soviet Union signed 
in New Delhi a treaty of peace, 
friendship and cooperation 
between the two countries. The 
treaty was concluded for the 
duration of twenty years with 
provision for its being auto¬ 
matically extended for each 
successive period of five years 
unless either party gives a 
year’s notice of its desire to 
terminate the agreement. 

In brief, the treaty pro¬ 
vides (i) that both countries 
will continue to develop friendly 
relations as equals on the basis 
of respect for each other’s 
independence, sovereignty and 
territorial integrity; («) that they 
will continue efforts to streng¬ 
then peace in Asia and the 
world, to halt the arms race 
and to achieve general 
and complete disarmament; 
077) that both condemn co¬ 
lonialism and racialism and 
re-affirm their determination to 
ioot out the evil; (iv) that the 
U.S.S.R. respects India's policy 
of non-alignment as constitut¬ 
ing an important factor in the 
maintenance of world peace; 
(v) that the two countries will 
be constantly in touch on 
major international problems; 
(v/) that they will take steps 
to increase co-operation in the 
economic, s c i e n t i ft c and 
technological fields and also 
expand trade, transport and 
communications between them 
on the basis of ‘most-favoured 
nation’ treatment for each 


other; (w7) that they will pro¬ 
mote further development of 
bilateral ties in science, art, 
literature, education, public 
health, press, radio, television, 
cinema, sports etc.; (viii) neither 
country shall enter into or 
participate in any military 
alliance directed against the 
other. Likewise, each country 
will abstain from any aggres¬ 
sion against the other and 
prevent the use of its territory 
for any act which might inflict 
military damage on the other; 
(ix) neither country will provide 
any assistance to any third 
country engaged in armed con¬ 
flict with the other party to 
the agreement. If one of the 
signatories is attacked or 
threatened, the two countries 
will immediately enter into 
mutual consultations to evolve 
effective measures to counter 
such attack or threat; (x) neither 
country will enter into any 
obligations which might cause 
military damage to the other. 

The treaty was signed by 
S. Swaran Singh. External Affairs 
Minister on behalf of the Indian 
Union and Mr. A.A. Gromyko, 
the Soviet Foreign Minister on 
behalf of the Soviet Union. 
Mr. Gromyko described the 
signing of the treaty as a mo¬ 
mentous event. S. Swaran 
Singh, speaking in the Lok 
Sabha, referred to it as a 
deterrent “to any power that 
may have aggressive designs 
on us.” 

Announcement of the treaty 
having been signed took the 
international community by 
surprise. In many world- 
capitals it was interpreted 'as 
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the Indo-Soviet response to 
the U.S.-Chinese “ping-pong 
diplomacy”, and a notice to 
■ Washington and Peking that 
the Soviet Union is a power to 
be reckoned with in Asian 
affairs. Some commentators 
described the development as 
a sct-back for U.S. policy in 
Asia where the Nixon adminis¬ 
tration had been trying to 
build up Pakistan as a foil 
against India growing too big. 
The British press described the 
treaty as a deterrent to hot¬ 
headed Pakistani Generals who 
might have been thinking in 
terms of a military adventure 
against India. It was also 
described as a defence pact 
which had reduced India’s 
policy of non-alignment to a 
“farce”. (See also Notes on 
Current National Affairs in this 
issue). 


Obstacles in Way of Sino-U.S. 
Accord 

As the sensation caused 
by the announcement of Presi¬ 
dent Nixon’s decision to visit 
China has worn off, it has been 
increasingly realised that (/') it 
was on no account a sudden 
development; and (ii ) detente 
between the U.S.A. and the 
People’s Republic of China is 
yet a long way off. Immedi¬ 
ately following the announce¬ 
ment of Nixon’s planned journey 
to Peking, the U.S.A. consider¬ 
ably relaxed restrictions on 
trade with China. But the 
latter appeared to be in no 
hurry to reciprocate. Instead 
it decided to seek a settlement 
of major political and security 
problems with the United States 
before establishing diplomatic 
relations with it or trading with 
it on a big scale. These major 
problems include: 

(/) The War in Indo-China: 
In his first statement after the 
announcement of President 
Nixon’s proposed visit to 
China, Mr. Chou En-lai made 
if clear that a total American 


pull-out from Indo-China was 
an essential pre-requisite for 
Sino-American detente. Mr. 
Chou said that the pull-out was, 
in his view, even more im¬ 
portant than an improvement 
in relations between China and 
the U.S.A. 

(ii) Taiwan: China insists 
on a declaration by the U.S.A. 
that Formosa is part of China. 
Such an announcement is a 
question of principle for China, 
fundamental to the establish¬ 
ment of diplomatic and trade 
relations between Washington 
and Peking. 

(Hi) Other Problems: Other 
problems mentioned by Mr. 
Chou as constituting difficul¬ 
ties in the normalisation of 
relations between the two coun¬ 
tries were Japanese militarism 
and South Korea. 

Just as the announcement 
of the proposed visit had 
caused a flutter among the 
U.S.A.’s Asian allies e.g.Taiwan, 
South Vietnam, the Philip¬ 
pines, South Korea etc., Chinese 
approval of the move created 
some misgivings in North Viet¬ 
nam and North Korea. Proba¬ 
bly in order to reassure Hanoi 
and Pyongyang and also to 
soften Mr. Nixon as far as 
possible, Peking stepped up 
its anti-U.S. propaganda after 
July 17 when the Nixon visit 
was announced. Peking 
Radio and the New China News 
Agency became unusually active 
in publicising Chinese views on 
Taiwan, Indo-China and al¬ 
leged American plans to en¬ 
courage Japanese militarism. 
Radio Peking accused the U.S.A. 
of having reached a secret 
agreement with Japan and South 
Korea on closer military 
collusion in pursuance of U.S. 
imperialist plans to retain a 
sphere of influence in Asia. 

Although the U.S.A. on 
its part adopted a more conci¬ 
liatory tone, it has not receded 
from its known position. Ad¬ 
dressing a press conference in 


Washington on July 23, the 
U.S. Defence Secretary Mr, 
Melvin Laird said that efforts 
to improve relations with China 
would not lead to any weaken¬ 
ing of the U.S. military deterrent 
or a cut-back in treaty obli¬ 
gations in the Pacific area. 
Washington also made known 
that while it would support a 
move for the People’s Republic 
of China being admitted to the 
U.N.O., it would fight to help 
Taiwan to keep its seat in the 
world body. This attitude 
was severely criticized by Mr. 
Chou En-lai. 

It is, therefore, obvious 
that in case Mr. Nixon pro¬ 
poses to have a meaningful 
dialogue with the Chinese 
leaders in Peking, he will ha\c 
to take with him a bagful of 
concessions. 

Commenting on the pro¬ 
posed summit, Prawla wroie 
on July 25 that it would amount 
to losing touch with reality if 
Sino-American contacts were 
used to put pressure on the 
Soviet Union which would take 
into account all the possible 
consequences of such contacts. 


U.S.A. and Pakistan 

The Nixon Administration 
stands condemned in the eyes 
of the citizens of the* U.S.A. 
itself because of its policy of 
condoning—even encouraging, 
the reckless campaign of geno¬ 
cide launched by Yahya Khan 
in Bangla Desh. American 
public opinion has been pro¬ 
foundly shocked over the talcs 
of barbarity reaching it through 
seasoned newspapermen of un¬ 
impeachable integrity. On JuH 
14. the New York Times severely 
criticized the U.S. Government 
for allowing arms shipments to 
Pakistan. It said that in view 
of the atrocities committed by 
the West Pakistan military 
regime in Bangla Desh, any 
further arms aid to Pakistan 
would be inexcusable. The 
Administration is being 
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similarly criticized by many 
influential people in the country. 

But President Nixon has 
pctsonally authorised arms ship* 
meats to Pakistan, taking the 
stand that in case there was 
a total cut-off of all arms- 
supplies, it may drive Pakistan 
closer to China and deprive 
the U.S.A. of all political 
everage in Islamabad. In the 
last week of July, it was dis¬ 
closed that a plan was being 
drawn up to induct U.S. police 
teams into Bangla Desh to assist 
Pakistani troops. The reports 
were, however, denied by a 
State Department spokesman. It 
was also learnt that the Ad- 
umistration was waiting to 
despatch to Pakistan another 
i 15 million worth of arms as 
soon as shipping arrangements 
amid be made. 

Besides clandestinely arm- 
,iil' Pakistan, the U.S. Ad¬ 
ministration first tried to conti¬ 
nue economic aid secretly and 
later through the World Bank. 
When a team sent by the World 
Bank drew up a report highly 
damaging to the military regime 
m Islamabad, it was sought to 
he suppressed. Similarly, when 
the murderers let loose by 
Yahya Khan in Bangla Desh 
found the going hard, the Nixon 
Administration tried to come to 
their rescue by sponsoring a 
proposal to post U.N. observers 
on both sides of the border in 
Bangla -Desh. The extent to 
which the dunderheads in and 
around White House under¬ 
hand India’s stand in the 
matter is well illustrated by the 
faet that some high U.S. officials 
believe that, India can be made 
to absorb eVen up to 10 million 
refugees and that by providing 
some money, the Indians can 
be persuaded to keep quiet. 

However that may be, there 
w as another interpretation being 
placed on Nixon’s insistence 
0n abetting Yahya’s crime. 
^ was said that the U.S. arms 
and support to Pakistan was the 
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price being paid to the latter 
for its role in arranging 
Kissinger’s secret visit to Peking. 

The White House had also 
been asking Congress for $ 118 
million worth of military and 
economic aid to Pakistan 
during the current financial year. 
But the move was rejected by 
the House of Representatives 
on August 3 when it was con¬ 
sidering the Foreign Aid 
Authorisation Bill. The sus¬ 
pension of aid would, however, 
cease “when the President re¬ 
ports to the Congress that the 
Government of Pakistan is 
co-operating fully in allowing 
the situation in East Pakistan 
to return to reasonable stability 
and that refugees from East 
Pakistan in India have been 
allowed to the extent feasible, 
to return to their homes.” 

UNITED NATIONS 
Seating of China 

The seating of China in the 
U.N.O. heads the agenda of 
the 26th session of the U.N. 
General Assembly opening on 
September 21. On July 15, 
seventeen nations formally pro¬ 
posed in a draft resolution the 
admission of the People’s Re¬ 
public of China and the ex¬ 
pulsion of KMT China. The 
list of sponsors was led by 
Albania. It was later learnt 
that Japan would table an 
amendment to the resolution to 
save Taiwan’s scat. The pro¬ 
posed amendment was to seek 
deletion of that part in the 
resolution which called for ex¬ 
pulsion of the K.M.T. regime 
and giving a Security Council 
seat to the Communist regime. 
It was reported that Japan was 
taking the stand in consulta¬ 
tion with the U.S.A. 

On August 4, the U.S.A. 
privately circulated another reso¬ 
lution seeking admission for 
the People’s Republic of China 
while affirming the continued 
right of representation for the 


Taiwan regime. The propo¬ 
sals envisaged a separate reso¬ 
lution requiring a two-thirds 
majority to oust KMT China 
from the world body. A 
statement explaining U.S. policy 
on the issue made by the Secre¬ 
tary of State Mr. William Rogers 
on August 2 was severely criti¬ 
cised by China. Radio Peking 
accused Mr. Rogers of trying 
to block the Chinese communists 
from gaining their legitimate 
rights at the United Nations 
and of being the enemy of the 
Chinese people. 


Nuclear Nations* Conference 

In June this year, the Soviet 
Union had invited China to take 
part in a conference of five 
powers possessing nuclear 
weapons—the Soviet Union, 
the U.S.A., China, France and 
Britain. No date or venue for 
the proposed conference was 
mentioned. 

The Chinese response to the 
suggestion came on the 40th 
anniversary of the Liberation 
Army. On July 30, 1971, the 
Chinese Government issued an 
official declaration saying that 
China would “at no time ever 
agree to participate in the so- 
called nuclear disarmament talks 
between the nuclear powers 
behind the backs of the non¬ 
nuclear countries”. The declara¬ 
tion reiterated the stance adop¬ 
ted by China when she had 
exploded her first atomic device 
on October 16, 1964. She had 
declared at that time that China 
would “at no time and in no 
circumstances he the first to 
use nuclear weapons”. The 
new declaration released on 
July 30 this year called upon 
the United States and the 
Soviet Union to issue a state¬ 
ment separately or jointly, that 
they undertook not to be the 
first to use nuclear weapons at 
any time or in any circumstances 
and that they would dismantle 
all nuclear bases set up on the 
territories of other countries. 
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TROUBLE-SPOTS 
Abortive Coups in Africa 

During the weeks under 
review, there were two abortive 
attempts to stage coups in 
North Africa. On July 10, 
while KingHassanllof Morocco 
was celebrating his 42nd birth¬ 
day at Skhirat, one of his palaces 
on the sea-side, he and his 
guests were surrounded by rebel 
troops. Simultaneously, other 
batches of the rebels seized 
radio-stations in Rabat and 
Casablanca. It was announced 
that the King had been over¬ 
thrown and a “Revolutionary 
Republic" proclaimed. But 
the “Revolutionary Republic” 
proved to be extraordinarily 
-short-lived. Within hours, 
the loyal troops rallied and had 
the rebels all cooped up. The 
monarchists gained full control 
of the situation and King 
Hassan could be heard assuring 
has people on the radio that he 
was safe. 

The rebels were mostly 
young army cadets. They 
were led by the director of 
the country’s military academy 
and General Mohammed 
Medbough who was said to 
have master-minded the plot. 
As the uprising began, socialist 
slogans condemning monarchy 
were raised. This immediately 
attracted support from Colonel 
Muammar Gaddafi of Libya 
who offered armed support to 
the rebels. But the latter 
were no ideologically inspired 
radicals. The main provo¬ 
cation for the uprising had 
in fact been rampant corrup¬ 
tion in high places. Leaders 
of the rebellion hoped to arrest 
the King and then proceed 
with establishing a republic. 
Their plans, however, misfired 
because of gross amateurishness 
in planning and action. It 
was such a confusing affair that 
in the affray the leaders them¬ 
selves were killed by the 
rebels. All the same, 
four generals, five colonels and 


another officer were made to 
face the firing squad for their 
part in the attempt. 

Just a week later, something 
similar happened in Sudan. 
There the abortive coup was 
led by Major Hashem-al-Atta 
with the help of Communists 
between whom and General 
Numeiry there is no love lost. 
The Communists had backed 
General Numeiry when he 
seized power in a military coup 
on May 1969 but he had 
later cracked down on them and 
jailed the leaders. On July 19, 
Major Atta, supported by 
sections of the army, took over 
General Numeiry’s headquarters 
and the Omdurman radio. Next 
day the radio announced that 
a seven-man Revolutionary 
Council had taken over. Colonel 
Babakr-al-Nour ' was named 
President of the Council and 
Major Atta the Vice-President. 
Their reign, however, lasted for 
only a couple of days. When 
the coup attempt was started. 
Colonel Nour and some others 
who had been nominated to 
the Revolutionary Council 
happened to be in London. 
As they got ionformation that 
the attempt had succeeded, they 
boarded a BOAC plane going 
to Nairobi via Sudan. As the 
plane came over Libya, it was 
ordered to land and two leaders 
were taken into custody by the 
Libyan authorities on orders 
from Colonel Gaddafi. 

Meanwhile, in Khartoum 
a successful counter-coup was 
staged, bringing General 
Numeiry out of detention. There 
was fierce fighting for a few 
hours and soon the rebels had 
been overpowered. After 
Numeiry had regained control, 
he moved swiftly and issued 
orders that every Communist 
should be arrested. Prominent 
leaders of the party were exe¬ 
cuted in spite of protests 
by the Soviet Union and 
attempted intervention by Presi¬ 
dent Sadaat of Egypt. The 
killings led to a rupture of 


diplomatic relations between 
Sudan and the Soviet Union. 


Trouble in Jordan 

Palestinian guerillas have for] 
long been using Jordan as 
a major base of operations, 
directed not only against Israel 
(which the guerillas are sworn 
to destroy) but also against 
the monarchy in Jordan. To. 
wards the end of July, they 
had one of their most fierce 
brushes with the royalist forces 
and were virtually wiped out 
of the Hashemite kingdom. It 
was in September 1970 that 
the King’s army had driven the 
guerillas out of Amman. Ever 
since the King and his Prime 
Minister had been planning a 
final show-down with the ter¬ 
rorists who were posing a 
greater threat to him than to 
Israel. 

In September 1970, Syria 
had came out openly on the side 
of the terrorists and sent aa 
armoured column to help them. 
But this time none of the 
neighbouring Arab states came 
to their rescue. The Royal 
army came down heavily on 
them. It killed nearly 250 and 
took more than 2300as prisoners 
A large number, prefering to 
die at the hands of Israelis rathei 
than being killed by t'neir own 
brothers, escaped into Israel. 

King Hussein carried out 
the ‘cleaning up’ operations 
in his kingdom totally dis¬ 
regarding criticism from other 
Arab states. As a result, Iraq 
and Syria closed their borders 
with Jordan, Libya stopped 
financial aid and Algeria broke 
off diplomatic relations with 
Amman. 


The Ordeal of Bangla Desh 

With the arrival of mon¬ 
soon, the war of liberation u 
Bangla Desh entered a nevi 
phase. The unplanned, un¬ 
coordinated and often chaotn 
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resistance of the first few weeks 
gave way to fairly well-organized 
guerilla resistance by com- 
mandos of the Mukti Vahini. 
By the middle of July, they were 
reported to be well entrenched. 
They were avoiding open en¬ 
gagements and concentrating 
on hit and run raids on Pakistani 
forward positions and am¬ 
bushing military convoys and 
patrols. Meanwhile the West 
Pakistani Generals were des¬ 
perately trying to retain their 
hold on their ex-colonv , The 
East Pakistan Rifles was re¬ 
placed by a Civil Armed Force 
consisting of 40,000 men. The 
so-called Peace Committees 
organized by the Generals were 
trying to raise a Razakar force 
of 1,20,000. But all this was 
making little difference as the 
tempo of guerilla activities conti¬ 
nued to rise. 

While the Generals were 
busy making desperate efforts 
to salvage their reputation as 
strongmen who could subdue 
the Bengalis in no time, Yaha 
Khan in the West was trying 
to save the political situation 
according to his own dim lights. 
In the last week of July, he sent 
his Chief Election Commissioner, 
Abdus Sattar, to East Bengal 
to screen the Awami League 
members in accordance with 
the' programme he had spelt 
out in his June 28 broadcast 
(See page 12 in the August 1971 
issue of C.M.). On August 7, 
it was announced that the 
Great Dictator had decided to 
nullify the people’s verdict in 
the case of 79 Awami League 
members of the National 
Assembly. Yahya had also 
announced that he would visit 
Dacca but probably the strong 
men he had sent there could 
not guarantee their President’s 
safety. According to other 
reports, differences had develop¬ 
ed between Yahya and Tikka 
Khan because the latter had 
not been able to redeem his 
boast of putting down the 
insurrection within less than 


a week. It was reported that 
he had been asked to resign. 
Lt. Gen. Azhar Khan, Governor 
of the N.W.F.P. was even sent 
to Dacca to take over from 
Tikka Khan, but the butcher 
of Bangla Desh refused to 
hand over charge. It was 
said that Yahya Khan had to 
cancel his visit to Dacca simply 
because he had no confidence 
in Tikka Khan. 

All this notwithstanding, 
Pakistani diplomats in world 
capitals went on making brazen¬ 
faced assertions that everything 
was normal in the land of the 
pure. The claims made by them 
however, caused derisive 
laughter when in capital after 
capital Bengali officers in 
Pakistani Missions walked out. 
The most spectacular example 
of this type was set when 
fifteen members of the staff of 
the Pakistan Embassy in 
Washington and the Pakistan 
Mission at the U.N. resigned 
en bloc and joined the movement 
for liberation. 

As these lines were going 
to the press, Yahya was sharpen¬ 
ing the hatchet for Sheikh 
Mujibur Rehman’s head. lt 
had been given out that the 
Bangabandhu would be put on 
trial in camera for having 
“waged war against Pakistan.” 
The news caused great cons¬ 
ternation all over the world 
and international efforts were 
initiated to keep Yahya from 
driving the last nail into 
Pakistan’s coffin. 

AROUND THE WORLD 

Labour Split over E.C.M. 
Entry 

Although it was the Labour 
Government headed by Mr. 
Harold Wilson which had ap¬ 
plied for Britain being ad¬ 
mitted to the membership of 
the European Economic Com¬ 
munity, the Labour Party finds 
itself hopelessly split over the 
issue now when it is in the 


opposition. This year’s annual 
conference of the Party held in 
the last week of July had be¬ 
fore it 20 resolutions opposing 
British membership of tip 
Common Market. The con¬ 
ference decided that the party 
should oppose the move. E*- 
Prime Minister Wilson 
said, “In my view the Con¬ 
servative Government has 
sold New Zealand’s interest 
short, and therefore, the British 
interest short.” He claimed 7 
that Labour would have 
rejected the terms accepted by 
the Conservatives. But he 
was contradicted by several 
Party leaders including George 
Brown, George Thompson and 
Roy Jenkins. The two first- 
mentioned said that the terms 
arrived at could not have 
been improved upon by Labour. 

The Labour left-wing and 
Trade Unions have grave mis¬ 
givings about British entry into 
Common Market. P u b li C 
opinion polls organized re¬ 
cently have shown that there are 
more people in Britain opposdi 
to their country entering the 
Common Market than for it 
But gradually the number of 
the latter is growing. 


Ceylon’s New Constitution 

According to press reports, 
Ceylon’s new Constitution is 
going to be socialist in content 
and Sinhala-Buddhist in orien¬ 
tation. Under it, the State will, 
be charged with the duty to 
“protect and foster Buddhism”. 
The document also preserves 
the basic features of a parlia¬ 
mentary democracy with a 
socialist content. The Direc¬ 
tive Principles of State Policy 
describe the aim of the consti¬ 
tution as the establishment of 
a socialist democracy, the ob¬ 
jectives of which include “the 
development of the collective 
form of property in the means 
of production, distribution and 

( Contd . on page 160) 
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NOTES ON 

Current 

General Knowledge 


▲wards 

Birds and Animals 
Books and Film 
Committees, Councils etc. 
Courts, Laws and Legislatures 
Diseases and Medicine 
Facts and Figures 
Institutes and Organisations 

Races 

Plans and Projects 
Science and Space Research 
Miscellaneous Terms 
Mbcellany 


Awards 

Family Planning, Best Films on : 
The first prize for the best film on 
family planning instituted by India’s 
Ministry of Health has been shared by 
Parivar (Hindi) produced and direc¬ 
ted by Kashyap, Dharmakanya 
(Marathi) produced by Mrs. Dama- 
yanti Shinde and Kadi Dhup Kade 
Chhan (Punjabi) produced by Puren- 
dra Sharma. 

Galabert Prize : was instituted in 
1957 by a French man M. Henry 
Galabert for outstanding success in 
the exploration of outer space. On 
July 9, M. Galabert presented the prize 
to Mr. Mstislav Keldysh, President of 
the Soviet Academy of Sciences for the 
accomplishment of Luna-16, an un¬ 
manned moon mission which brought 
back samples of lunar soil to the 
earth. 

Jiuuipith Award, 1970 : The 1970 
Jnanpith Award, the sixth in the 
series, has gone to 76-year old Dr, 
Satyanarayana, a Telugu litterateur 
having to his credit 60 novels, 12 
collections of poems, 5 collections of 
essays and several plays. The Jnan¬ 
pith Award has been given to him for 
Srecmadramayana Kalpavrikshamu. 
It is a story of Ramayana in six cantos 
possessing poetic merit of a very high 
order. This award has been made by 
the Bharatiya Jnanpith for the best 
creative literary writing in the fifteen 
Indian languages recognised under 
the Constitution and published bet¬ 
ween 1955 and 1963. 

Kapur Memorial Silver Medal, 
1970: The Kapur Memorial Silver 
Medal is an award including a cash 
grant. It is given by Army Head¬ 
quarters to encourage personnel of 
the E.M.E. (Electrical and Mechani¬ 
cal Engineers) for the best invention of 
the year. The award for 1970 has 
been won by CHM Jagdish Raj of 
the E.M.E. station at Jutogh near 
Simla. 

Magsaysay Award for Interna¬ 
tional Understanding, 1971 : Mr. 
Saburo Okita, President of the Inter¬ 
national Development Centre of 
Japan has been selected to receive the 
1971 Ramon Magsaysay Award for 
International Understanding. The 


Award is given to Asian personalities 
who exemplify the qualities of the 
late Philippines President Ramon 
Magsaysay. 

Mexican Award: Dr. N.B. 
Kajjari, Chief Scientific Officer of 
the Dharwar Regional Research 
Station of the University of Agricul¬ 
tural Sciences, Bangalore, has been 
awarded a medal by the Mexican 
Government for his research in deve¬ 
loping Mexican wheat in India. Dr. 
Kajjari has also developed three oiher 
high-yielding varieties of wheat. The 
award has been made on recommenda¬ 
tion from Dr. Borlaug, the Nobel 
Prize winner. 


Birds and Animals 


Hooloek : or the white-browned 
gibbon is the only ape to be found in 
India, towards the Assam side. 

Rare Animals: In June, news 
appeared in ihe press that pigmy hog 
and hispid hare, two species of wild 
life believed to be on the verge of 
extinction had been found in the 
Attrikhal tea estate in Assam. No 
zoo in the world has a pigmy hog at 
present. The hispid hare has ears 
which arc shorter than those of the 
common hare. 

Tinamou : is a big bird resembling 
a partridge. It is commonly found 
in Central and South America where 
it is highly prized as food. 


Books and Film 


Approaches to Politics : is a col¬ 
lection of the writings of Mr. Pierre 
Elliott Trudeau, the Prime Minister 
of Canada, on democracy. In the 
book, author Trudeau has advanced 
lurid and forceful arguments in favour 
of liberty, justice and democracy. 
He speaks in the professional langu¬ 
age of the political scientist while 
dwelling on the role of the state and 
the need to undermine its majesty in 
a democratic system. The positive 
strong state of Mr. Trudeau’s con¬ 
ception is no more th an a creature 
and an effective instrument of the 
sovereign society. He expresses 
himself against indiscriminate natio¬ 
nalisation without toning up the appa- 
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ratus employed to control the state. 
Approaches to Politics has been des¬ 
cribed as a stimulating work 

Llttlb Red School Book, The: 
is a book published m Britain for 
school-children It is designed to 
educate children about sex, but the 
British National Council for Civil 
Liberties and the Defence of Litcia- 
ture and Art Soctets has found that 
it is obscene It has since been banned 

Pentagon Papers, The: is a 700- 
page paperback recently published 
by Bantim Hooks Inc, New York 
The papers published in it lorm part 
of a studv ordeicd b\ Robert Mc¬ 
Namara, formti US Defence 
SccreMiy to trace the was in which 
the II S A got msolved in live Viet¬ 
nam wai They weie classified 
documents or the U S Defen< e 
Department But then leakage to 
the American ptess in Maich 1971 
ind subsequent use in the newspapers 
caused a furoie and led to a law-suit 
11 ’ which the point at issue was how 
fiee the picss tn the USA was and 
to what extent considerations of the 
securits ot State could be allowed to 
uicumstnbc that freedom I he 
uniit li.ld in favour ot the picss 
though the person held responsible 
for the leakage, Di Daniel Fllsbeig 
was prosecuted foi giving away official 
scucts 

Sagina, Mahato is a film 
made by Tapan Sinha It was 
India’s entry for this year’s (seventh) 
Moscow Film Festival It seeks to 
expose how political parties trv to 
dominate trade unions to the detri¬ 
ment of workers The film which 
is in Bengali has Dilip Kumar and 
ms wife Saira Bano in the leading 
roles On August 5, it was given the 
award of the Soviet Afro-Asian 
Solidhnty Committee as the best 
turn 

State Politics in India : is a book 
bv an Indian author, Mr Balraj Puri. 

It has been published by the Pnncet 
Picss U.S A The Dacca Uw- 
vtisuv had pi escribed it as a text 
book tor students The martial law 
authouties banned the book in luly 
ihis sear. 


Committees, Councils etc. 


Public Accounts Committee: 
The Public Accounts Committee 
of India’s Parliament was reconsn- 
tuted by Speaker Gurdial Smgh 
Dhillon in June 197J It has now 
15 members from the Lok Sabha 
Jnd 7 from the Rajya Sabha The 
Committee is presided ove r bv Mr. 
Era Sezhiyan (DMK) 


New 

Barkatullah Khan 
Chief Mini ••ter 
Handeo Josht 

Ram Kishorc Vyas 
Shohha Ram 

Paras Ram Madei na 

Shis Chat an Mathur 

Narain Singh Masuda 
Bhikha Bhai 

Poonam C hand Bishnoi 


World Lconnmic C (inference : A 
thtee-dav 1i onon.'c C onlerence of 
the 1CFIU (Intel natnnal Confedera¬ 
tion of Free Trade Um ms) was held 
in Genes a m the last week of lune 
The pjitiupants leprerented 44 coun¬ 
tries The main task bcloie them was 
to dispiovc the pica tint unreasonable 
pas demands h\ tiadc unions are the 
cause of inflation in mans countries 

Workl Fnsirnnment Conference: 
The U N O is setting up a committee 
of 100 leading scientists to report on 
the state of the environment round 
the world caily in 1972 The report 
piepaied b\ them would provide the 
lramework foi a two week U N 
Conference on Human fcnviron- 
nieni to be held in Stockholm in 
June 1972 Mi Maurice Strong of 
Canada has been designated Secie- 
tais General of the Conference 


Courts, Laws and Legislatures 

Unlawful Activities (Prevention) 
Tribunal: According to a decision 
arrived at bv the Unlawful Activi¬ 
ties (Prevention) Tnbun i 1 ai Srinagat, 
Kashmn s accession to India is now 
a dosed issue The Tnbunal headed 
by Mi lustice Murta/d Fazal All, 
Chief Justice of Jammu and Kashmir, 
has held that the pt onuses made by 
the Indian leaders about the state’s 
rehtionship with India have been 
fulfilled with the ratification of the 
accession bv the State’s Constituent 
Assembly The Tribunal declared 
the Plebiscite Tiont “an unlawful 
association". 

Himachal High Court: was 
formallv inaugurated in Simla on 
July 12 by Mi Justice SM Stkn 
the Chief Justice of India who pi re¬ 
sented the emblem. 

Rajya Sabha Vice-Chairmen : On 
June 25 Mr G S Pathak, Chairman 
of the Rajya Sabha announced that he 
had nominated Mr Akbai Ah Khan, 
Mr A.D Mam, Mr. Ram Sahai and 
Mr R.B Sinha lor the panel of 
Vice-Chairmen ot the House. 


Rajasthan Ministry 

General Administration, Tourism, 
Home 

lndustucs and Civil Supplies, Minaa, 
Irrigation 

Health, Local Self-Government 
Finance. Planning Excise and 
Taxation 

Revenue, Food, Panchayati Raj and 
Community Development 
Power, Public Works and Public 
Relations 

Agriculture and Co-opeiation 
I abour. Transport. Public Health, 
Social Welfare and Forests 
Lducalion, 1 aw, Legislative Affairs, 
Jails 


Supreme Court Judges : In terms 
of Article 124(1) of the Constitution 
of India, tiie maximum strength of 
Supicmc Comt Judges is 14 At 
present, howevei, the total number 
of Supreme Couit Judges is 13. 
The Union Government is reported 
to hast decided to seek approval of 
Parliament for the appointment of 
one more Judge 

U.S. Constitution, 26th Amend¬ 
ment : I he 26th Amendment to the 
U.S Constitution was officially 
certified on lulv 5.1971 It gives the 
right ot vote in all elections to people 
who have attained the age of 18. 

Diseases and Medicine 

Conjunctivitis • Thetc is a thin 
protective membrane covering the 
white portion in the eyes The in¬ 
side ol the uppei and iowei lids is 
also lined bv the same membrane; 
This is called conjunctiva. Infection 
of the contunctiva leads to conjuncti¬ 
vitis The sufferer fetls as if somedust 
or dirt has got into the eye The 
eves surt running and look red. 
Recently, this disease has been very 
much in the news because of an out¬ 
break in the noiihcin part of the 
countrv It is believed that the 
epidemic was caused by a highly 
infectious vnus 

Vlovimbustion >s a system of 
treatment which is believed to have 
originated in China In this system, 
little cones of the dried leaves of 
wormwood ate placed on certain 
fixed spots on the bodv and then 
ignited and burnt so that small 
blisttis appear on the skin 

Facts and Figures 

Agriculture in India Speaking 
in the Lok Sabha on July 15, Mr. 
A.P Shmde, the Mmister of State 
for Agriculture disclosed that during 
the last decade, the cultivated area 
in India had increased from 144.8 
million hectaies to 151,8 million 
hectares. However, due to increase 
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?rJn population the per head availa¬ 
bility of land had fallen from *33 
hectare to *30 hectare. Four per 
cent of the total area under culti¬ 
vation has been mechanised. The 
total number of tractors in use was 
mundabout 1,39,000. 

Banks, Progress of Nationalisa¬ 
tion : Since nationalisation, banks 
in the public sector had opened 3236 
brances up to the end of March 1971. 
Of these, 2857 were in rural areas. 
Deposits with them between March 
1970 and March 1971 had increased 
by Rs. 479-4 crores. The 14 nationali¬ 
sed banks had made a profit of 
nearly 3 25 crores in the six months 
between July 1969 and December 
1969. Of this a sum of Rs. 233 21 
lakhs had been transferred to the 
Woo Government. 

Cinema Attendance in India : 
According to U.N. Statistical Year 
Book, India ranks third in the world 
in the number of cinema-goers. 
First comes the Soviet Union where 
nearly 4656 million people visited the 
dnwna in 1969. Next comes China. 
For India the figure was 2190 million. 

Gty, Most polluted in India : 
According to a survey carried out 
tv the Central Public Health 
Engineering Institute, Nagpur, the 
most polluted city in India is Calcutta. 
The Institute had carried out the 
survey to assess the quality of air 
in the four metropolitan cities of 

India to determine the level of pol- 
»- -» — 
moon. 

Delhi, Area of: According to 
the Administrative report of the 
Delhi Development Authority for 
1969-70, at present the Delhi urban 
area covers 43.000 acies. By 1981, 
the DDA has plans to enlarge it to 
1,10.000 acres. The plans provide 
for twenty-two new colleges, a new 
university, twenty 500-bed hospitals, 
four more road bodges over the 
Jiununa, an alternative air-port and 
an All-India Cultural Centre. 

Foreign Debt, India’s : Accord¬ 
ing to a newspaper report, on April 
30, 1971 the foreign indebtedness 
or India stood at Rs. 9902.22 crores. 
Out of this, loans worth Rs. 6692.30 
crores were in foreign currency. 
The biggest creditor was the U.S.A. 
(Rs. 2524.38 croies), next came the 
World Bank (Rs. 1410.23 crores), 
the third was West Germany (Rs. 
871.92 crores). 

I.A.S. Examination : The Home 
Ministry is reported to have decided 
to set up a high-power committee 
to go into the question of modifying 
tbe system and syllabi of the I.A.S. 
and allied cadres examinations. The 
study has been undertaken because 
it was felt that the present system of 
mcmitment tests only academic 
capabilities and is not designed to 


appraise qualities of leadership and 
aptitudes. 

Mummy, Oldest: An archaeolo¬ 
gical discover^ as important as the 
discovery of the mummy of Tutan¬ 
khamen was the recent find of the 
mummy of an Egyptian musician, 
Ncfer. It is said that the mummy 
has been lying untouched for nearly 
5.000 years and is in perfect condi¬ 
tion even now. 

Rose Garden, Asia’s Largest: 
Asia's largest rose garden is being 
developed by the Ludhiana Munici¬ 
pal Committee in Punjab at a cost 
of Rs. 4 lakhs. It will be bigger than 
the Zakir Rose Garden covering 
30 acres in the heart of Chandigarh. 

Suicides in India: According 
to information given by Mr. K.C. 
Pant, the Minister of State for Home 
Affairs in the Lofc Sabha on July 7, 
the number of suicides in India 
during 1969 was 43,633. From among 
those in whose cases the precise 
cause of having resorted to the 
extreme step could be ascertained, 
the largest number was of those who 
had despaired over disease (14*4. 
per cent), bad luck in love-affairs 
accounted for 3.3 per cent -slightly 
less than failures in examinations 
(3.9 per cent). 

Tree, World’s Oldest : has been 
located on Mount Ali in cential 
Taiwan. Known to botanists as 
chameyparis formosensis, the tree 
has been officially estimated as 
4,128 years old. It is as high as 
a 20-storey building and takes more 
than a dozen adults to encircle it 
with arms fully stretched. In spite 
of its age, it is full of life and beauty. 


Institutes and Organisations 


Bureau of Public Enterprises: 
had been started in April 1965 as a 
small co-ordinating unit in the Finance 
Ministry. Since then it has expanded 
into a “consultancy” organization 
with five technical divisions each 
under a Director. Mr. A.N. Bannerjec 
is the Director General. 

The specific functions with which 
it was entrusted were (/) to act as 
a central point of reference and con¬ 
sultation and to deal with matters of 
general interest (iV) to explore ave¬ 
nues of economy in capital cost of 
projects (hi) to devise steps Tor 
improving productivity and profi¬ 
tability (iv) to undertake appraisal 
and evolution of selected areas in 
the performance of public enterprises 
(v) to prepare an annual report on 
public undertakings for presentation 
to Parliament. Subsequently, the 
ARC recommended that the Bureau 
should also undertake (a) to assist 
ministries in scrutinising feasibility 


studies and project reports (/>) help 
ministries in controlling expenditure 
on residential and administrative build¬ 
ings, (c) act as a data bank and 
a clearing house of information in 
respect of important matters of 
common interest, (d) act as a 
talent-spotring agency and maintain 
panels of suitable persons for 
appointment in top posts and middle 
level posts in public enterprises. 

International Airport Authority of 
India : On July 9, Dr. Karan Singh, 
India’s Minister for Tourism and 
Civil Aviation introduced in the 
Lok Sabha a bill to set up an Inter¬ 
national Airport Authority of India— 
an autonomous body to manage 
international airports in the country. 
This was done in pursuance of re¬ 
commendations made by the Inter¬ 
national Airports Committee pre¬ 
sided over by Mr. J.R.D. Tata. 
The proposed Authority will manage 
the airports at Bombay, Delhi, 
Calcutta and Madras. Later its 
operations will be extended to other 
airports from where international 
flights takes off. It will be empowered 
to charge fees or rent for landing, 
housing and paiking of aircraft. 

International Human Rights In¬ 
stitute : is based in Strasbourg. 
It was founded by M. Rene Cassin. 
the 1968 Nobel Peace Prize winner. 
It was set up by the Frenchman in 
1969 with the proceeds of his prize. 
It conducts investigation and re¬ 
search into human rights problems 
all over the world. Recently a Soviet 
Human Rights Committee was re¬ 
ported to have asked to become a 
member of the institute. 


Persons 


Ajit Pal Singh: is a young 
hockey player from Punjab. * He 
led India in the Asian Regional 
International Hockey Tournament 
held in Singapore in August this 
year. He had earlier represented 
India at the Mexico Olympics and 
then at the Asian Games in 1970. 
He plays centre-half. 

Albery, Bronson : was the doyen 
of the theatre in Britain. He fostered 
some of the great names of the English 
stage like Richard Burton, Sybil 
Thorndike, John Gielgud, Terence 
Rattigan and Laurence Olivier. It 
was Albery who brought Shaw's 
plays to the London theatre. He 
died on July 21 at the age of 90. 

Armstrong, Louis : was a world- 
famous American trumpet player. 
He was looked upon as the pioneer 
in art of jazz-singing, extempore 
improvisation on the music, and 
made it a regular discipline. He was 
very popular as a public entertainer. 
One of the most famous pieces he 
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,ang was / wanna be there a hen the 
t saints go mart king in. He was 
popularly known as Sutelmm (satchel 
nioutli). He made nearly 20,000 
.ecords Me died in July 1971. just 
iwo days altei his seventy-fiiM btitli- 
tl.iv. 

Athar, Iqbal : was till July this 
sear Pakistan's Amhassadoi to 
Sweden On July 74. it was learnt 
that lie had resigned the post and 
Lit to live with friends in Hiusicls 
I reason was Ins difTerciu.es with 
Ihe lulcis of Pakistan ovei what 
had been going on in Hangla Desh 
Mi. Athui hailed IToin U P in India 

Barkalullnli Khan : who succeed- 
ed Mr. Mohanlal Sukhadia as the 
( luel Mimslci ol Raiastluui on lul\ 
>i. 1971 is a kiw gi.iilunlc ol the 
I uekm'w Unneisps lie belongs 
in .lodhpui and is man led to Usha 
I all of Delhi, also a lawver. Mr 
khan is .i non-com roveisiu! heme 
and has a lepulaiion lor mtcgtitv 

Itcili, Rajinder Singh : won lame 
as a top-iate Unlit stoiv-wntei m 
I lie lute throes, lie was born and 
educated m Lahore wlieie he became 
associated with the ladio in I‘44? 
In l')47 he was Dueetoi ol the Jammu 
and Kashmir Radio l-iom iheie 
ae same ovei to the Rombav lilm- 
woild as a scnpt-writei. Now lie 
ha. milled Ills hand lo lilm piodtic- 
non I fnstals is the name ol the fust 
nlm produced by him Among the 
collections ol Ills stones aie Dunu-o- 
Ihi” and I ai -n- I'oo'i. \ long- 
stoit-story wntten h\ him //> Chin/nr 
Mm I i Si has won gie.it aeelaun and 
al.o a Sahilya Akadcmi pri/t 

Cargill. Peter was the head 
at the Win Id Hank team which 
tinned Hangla Desh in Muy-June 
iT| io study the situation and 
suhiiuf a icport Toi the intoiillation 
oi countries which have been giving 
e.onoinie aid to Pakistan Mi. Cnigill 
n.w bom in pie-p.ntilion India and 
".o once a mcnihei ol Ihe Indi.m 
(oil Sen ice Aftei partition lie 
hail opted Tor Pakistan where lie 
he.ame that uuiiitiv’s lira I'manee 
Scuetary I atei he lemmed to 
hiuain and Imm there shifted to the 
"mid Bank. The Cat gill icport 
>n conditions in "Last Pakistan" was 
I ’ ind unpalatable bv Pakistan and 
Hs mpponers. 

( hen Po-Ta : was a I nice to be 
icikoned with in the Chinese Cul- 
h'lid Revolution. lie was I diloi 
°l Ifoni/i, the thenieiical journal of 
du Chinese Communist Party. In 
du pally hretaiehy, his name 
same alter Mao, 1 in Piao and Chou 
hat leecntly he was missing from ihe 
' w "f politbmcau members who 
"'lulled the May-Day celebrations 
[a Peking with Mao I selling. It is 
Sieved that he has been purged. 


Chiang Kai-Shek : One of the 
persons most distressed by the an¬ 
nouncement of Nison’s intended 
visit to China is Gcnciulissinio 
Cilia ng Kai-Shek who has been head 
ol Ihe Kiiomintang regime loi neailv 
ihicc decades now In I‘Ml he 
had been elected Pi evident of China 
Hut the Communists ousted him Ironi 
the mainland towards the end of 1949 
and since then he has been living in 
Foimosa, waiting for the day when 
he would lx- able to restore his au- 
Ihoiily in Peking. 

1.1 Caudilln : is the popular name 
of General I ranciseo Lumen, the 
Head ol State in Spam lie came 
to the line when a civil war broke 
out m In- counliv m I9Vi He led 
the rebellion against the Republican 
government lie iccei.cd powerful 
suppoil lii'in Hillei and Mussolini 
and was filially successlul u. eapiiu- 
ing powei. I ie abolished the monaiehv 
and installed himself as the Head 
ol Slate He has been in powei lor 
moie than is seats now Recently, 
he piomised lo icsiore monarchy 
and nominated »?-veai old Pi nice 
Don Juan Callus as Ins heii-piesiimp- 
tive 

l eiloseMw, Anatoli ; was n Rus 
sum scientist who icccnilv came ovei 
to Hiitam. Accoiding to him. his 
most mipoilanl scientilie achievement 
is Hie development ol a magnet ion 
having a much as ten times the 
pulse powei ol any existing magne- 
non and thice lime the powei of 
any valve known to Iran. 

Frauen, General Francisco : SVi 
11 Cuiiililln in till, issue 

Irwin, .lames Henson : was one 
of the membcis oi the Apollo-1 *v 
crew He had been selected us an 
asiioii.ui: til I')W) lie has come in 
space loseaieli via the l 1 S An Foiee 
m which lx holds the i.ink of a 
L lent -( olonel 

Isayev. Alexei : was the man who 
built locket engines which put the 
Soviet Union in the space iaee 
His name was kept a closely gu.uded 
scciet till he died on June 2.i this 
vear. 

.laslma. Unrram : was a well- 
known relegu poet His Chiisln 
Jeeuiliuii.il was given the Rashtia- 
pali Award in l%b In 1967 
the Andhia Univeisity eonlcned 
on him Ihe title ol kiila/napiiiiii 
Next yeai he received the Padma 
Bliushan. He died or June 24, 1971 

Kharkar, Dr. Dinknr I*.: is 

an Indian nucleai scientist engaged 
in lunar research at the Yale Univer¬ 
sity m the U.S.A Befoie loining 
the Yale Reseaich Faculty. Dt. 
Khaikai had been woiking on 
eosmogeme ladio-aetinty at I he 
T a t a Institute of Fundamental 


Research. On the basis of the 
researches on lunar rocks conducted 
by him. Dr. Khaikar holds that 
the moon's age should be around 
4 5 billion years the same as that 
of the earth. 

King IFassati II : who survived 
an attempted coup in Rabat in July, 

1971 was assiduously named for 
his iole as Head ol Stale of Morocco 
by his latliei, Kmg Mohammed V. 
He is a Doctor of Laws. When he 
was Ci ow n Pi nice, lie led Ins country’s 
delegation to the U.N O. Fie is 
one of the two leignmg monarch, in 
Africa (The otliei one is King 

II. tile Selassie ol Ltlnopia). 

Kissinger, Dr. Flenry A. : is the 
National Seuin'v Adviser lo Presi¬ 
dent Nixon In that capacity, he 
plays a vciy important role in shap¬ 
ing the US A \ (oicign policy He , 
i. a llaivaid Piolessoi who has 
written extensively on internal tonal 
iclattons and mdilaiy stiategy In 
Julv 1971. he went to Peking via 
Islamabad lo pave the wav for Prcsi- 
deni Nixon to visit C lima before May 

1972 His mission was kept a 
closely gum (led scciet 

Krishna Ran, A.V : was a well- 
known Kannada writer. lie wrote 
mine than 200 books, mote than 
hall of which weie novels. He was, 
theicfoie, known as ‘the fathei of 
the novel in Kannada'. He also 
wrote slum stones, plays, essays and 
ciiticism lie died in July 1971 at 
the age ol 6T 

Kuo Mn .In : Alter Liu Shao- 
Chi s dethionemeni horn ihe position 
ol ( Inna’s Head of State. Kuo Mo 
Jo is the pet son who has been per¬ 
forming the functions of that office. 
Unless lie is replaced cailiei, it will 
be Kuo who should be receiving 
Nivon when ihe latur visits China. 
Kuo ha- been desciibcd as a widely 
iexpected individual, who has wntten 
poetry, plays and fiction. He had 
been denounced in the earlier stages 
of the Chinese Cultural icvolution 
but was lehalnlitated Intel. 

I al. Air Chief Marshal P.C.: 
Whtie lie was on a visii lo the USA 
in Iune 1971, Air Chiel Marshal 
PC l.al. India’s C.'hicl of Air Staff 
was decoiated with the USA’s Legion 
ol Merit fin “exceptionally men- 
loi ions sen v ice as Commander of 

III. - An Stall" ol India’s An Force.” 

Lord Astor : was a Bri'ish press 
biron who counted as a power tn 
I leet Street lor mote than forty years 
c'liimg which he i tiled The Timet. 
lie started his careei as an army 
officer and ictiied as a Ll. Col. 
lie then took to polities and was 
elected to Parliament m November 
1922. At the same time, he began 
taking interest in business and was 
placed on the Dueetoratcs of several 
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companies. Simultaneously, he 
acquired control of 7he Times He 
took great interest in sports and 
philanthropic activities He died on 
July 19, J97I at the age of 85 

Milnes-Walker. Nicolcttc : i s 
a 28-year old British psychologist 
who set sail from Dale (UK) on June- 
11 in a nine-metre sloop trie to cioss 
the Atlantic. She was headed loi 
Rhode Island (USA). She became 
the first w o m a n to make the 
5600-km. voyage single handed. 

Mussolini, Romano: is famous 
name m the world of Italian Ja// 
He is a cclebiaicd pinno-playci. 
He is the second son of Benito 
Mussolini, the dictator who ruled 
Italy thirty years ago. 

Narayanan, Mrs. kausalya : is 
the first woman in India to lia'-r 
been appointed Collector of Customs. 
She took chaigc as (.olkvloi of 
Central F seise and Customs, Cochin 
on June 11. 

Neufville, Marilyn : is a Jamaican 
born woman athlete who had been 
living in Fngland upto July II. She 
holds the* world round m 400 meties 
She left Britain on July 12 alter she 
had been subjected to insults lot 
being black. She hopes to run lor 
Jamaica in the coming Olympic 
Games. 

Ne Win: who had thus fai 
been designated as Burma Revo¬ 
lutionary Council's Chau man, re¬ 
designated himself as “Prime Minister 
on July Simultaneously, die 

term “Revolutionais <io\ eminent 
of Burma” was changed to “The 
Government of Bolivia”. Geneial 
Ne Win had over-thrown U Nu‘\ 
government in a bloodless coup in 
1962. He has pledged that as a first 
step to restoring democratic social¬ 
ism to the people, the Burmese 
Congress would draft a new ‘onsli- 
tution. 

Palekar, Mr. Justice Dcii Dass 
Ganpat : was appointed a Judge 
of the Supreme Court in Julv this 
year He began his mdicial caieei 
in 1932 after having practiced in the 
Bombay High Com! for five years 
Before taking up his present assign¬ 
ment. Mr. Justice Palekar had been 
a judge of the Bombas High f ouri 
for 10 years 

Pafhak, M.S. : was chosen in 
July this yeai as anotliei membei of 
the reoiganised Planning Commission. 
In his early follies. Mi. Pathak is 
one of the Directors of the* Indian 
Oil Corporation. lie lias worked 
for Caltcx. FSSO and the O N Ci.C. 
Alone with his assignment in the 
Planning Commission, he will conti¬ 
nue to be Chairman of Engineers 
India l imited, a public sector techni¬ 
cal consultancy organization. 


Patwardhan, Dr. V.N. : was a 

world famous Indian nutritional 
scientist. For fifteen years, he was 
I he Dircctot of the Nutrition Labo- 
i atones m Coonoor In 1961 he 

toined the 'V H O. as head of its 
Nutrition Division. Five years 

Intel, he accepted an appointment 
m the Vandcihilt llniveisity in the 
USA as a Prolessoi He died 
oven 1 1> at the age of 65. 

Pek* : is a famous Brazilian 
soclci playei I le played foi his 
country m inlei national snccei 
matches lor 14 ycuis, dining which 
lie scoied 95 goals He played his 
last game loi Uianl on July 18 in 
a match against Yugoslavia. 

Porter, William : has been named 
to replace Mi David Bruce as the 
Chief U S peace negotiator at the 
talks going on in Paris to find a 
peaceful end to the conflict in Vietnam 
I lie talks luoe been going on since 
May, 1908 but have shown no results 
so far At piesent Mi Porter is 
serving as the US Amhassadoi to 
South Koicii. 

Reliman, Sheikh Abdul : was rc- 
tentb nominated to the Winking 
Committee of the* Bhaiativa Jana 
Sangh lie is the only Muslim 
Indian in the Committee He be¬ 
longs to Jammu and Kashmir and 
has suffered impi isonment loi having 
participated in an agitation launched 
tor the full lntegintion of Jammu 
and Kashmir with India He was 
twee a candidate for the Lok Sabha 
on the Jana Sangh ticket. 

Ri/k. Gem gin : i, an 18-ycai 
old 1 ehanese gn! v-nh brown bait 
and green eves. On July 24. she 
was crowned Miss Uiuveise at the 
2t)ih animal beauty contest at Miami 
Beach (Florida). The runnel-lip was 
Jony Suzanne Ray ward (Austialia). 


Sarkur, Prahluit Ranjan : is the 
< lucl of the Anaiula Maig which 
has it* headiiu.illas in Puiuliu in 
VVcsi Bengal. Befoii lie became 
head of the sect Mr Sarkar was a 
railway employee at Jamalpui. The 
followuis ol Ananda Maig relci to 
Mr Satk/a ;is IMut and believe that 
he is an incarnation ol God Mr. 
Sarkai's followers believe in the 
progressive utilisation theory and 
are also known as h<>tni\i\ I hey 
believe in a government of Sarftpnis 
like the t’liaulians as described by 
Plato. Mr Sarkai was arrested ori 
June 20 at Patna. 


Sartre, .lean Paul : is a leading 
French intellectual commanding res-y 
peel all over the world. He is ; 
confirmed enemy of the hourgcoi- 
way of life, the high priest of cxis 
tentialism and the conscience-kecpt*, 
of the intellectual left. He is vcm 
jealous ol Ins independence as .• 
writer. He had turned down the 
Nobel Prize for Literature in I %! 
These days, lie is facing charges o> 
slandering the French police and 
prison system for which he can hi 
sentenced to impi isonment IF. 
impending trial is going to be ,v< 
impoitant event in the intellectual 
world 

Satchmo : See Annsirom », / om 
in this issue. 

Sathc, Sad a shiv : is tin 
Maharnshtiun seuiptoi who has 
made the massive 18 ft. high statin 
of Sluvuji on a horse, now iiistallci! 
in Tikonu Paik. Minin Road, Dclh> 
The statue weighs live tons and has 
cost Rs 1.5 lakhs. It is cast ii 
bionze. 1 lie- statue was formuli 
unveiled by Ptesulciu V.V. Cun 
on June 20. 1971 

Saty ana ray ana. Dr. Viswaiiatl’.a : 
is an eminent lelegu wii'.*r who v.j 
declared the winner of (lie Nish- 
Bharatiya Jnanpith A waul on July ! ' 
this yeai (Sec also 1970 Jnanp:'l: 
llWIJf/ in this issue | 

Scott. David R. : was the coni 
mandanl of Apollo -15 moon ihismo’i 
which lell lliceailli on Julv 26 Scoti 
had been selecteil as an astronaut ii> 
1963. Ills lnsi lournev into span 
was in Gemim-8 (1906). J luce ve.u 
latei. lie was command inouuii 
pilot tor Apollo-9, ihe (hud ■ii.aii. 1 
flight in the \pollo senes 
lasted ten days Scott is a gradual 
of Astronautics liom the Mas-.;, 
chussetts Instiiuti of Tci hneiog, 


Sri n i w a s. Dr. M.V: has 
been dcscnhed as “India s leadin'’ 
anthropologist lie has pioneeieil 
in bunging modern social anthiopo 
logy to India and in dcvelopii 1 
Us central concerns, methods an.' 
uses. Dr. S r i m vv a s heads if. 
Sociology Department of the DUU 
Univnsity. On June 11. 19?!. 
he* received an honoiary degm 
from the llniveisity of Chicago. 

Teller, Dr. Edward : is an Amen- 
can scientist known as the “lather 
ol the ‘IF Bomb”. Recently he w.is 
appointed by Richard Nixon a* 


Rov, Mr. Justice Stibium! Chandra : 

lias been nevvh elevated to the 
Supieme (omt Bench dnectly Jiom 
the B ii I Ic is tin- son of an eminent 
Bai-al-I.avV. Mi S.C Roy lie 
i» the (its-t man who has been ap¬ 
pointed a Supieme Comt ludge 
Million! having served as a High 
(our, Judge oi \dvoiaie (icncial 


Seaborg, Ck-nii : wn. till Julv ’I 
('hailnun ol the U S Alomii Fnei'-v 
Commission. In that capacity <v 
was rcsponsib'i* I'<>| coudiii line tin 
nudeai energy piogi.mime <>! !>■•' 
U.S.A. foi ten year lie has now 
gone back to academic life and has 
been succeeded bv Mr James Schk* 
singer 
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.i.crseer ol all U.S. foreign mtclli- 
/ cin.c opcialions. Idler will also 
k a member ol Nixon’s 10-member 
1 oicign Intelligence Advisory Hoard. 

Tewuri, Dr. V.K. : is an Indian 
,.enlist engaged in icseareli at the 
. niied Kingdom Aloinie hncigv 
rese.ucli Lslablishment at Harwell. 
'I 1 -, pmticolar held is ultrasonics 
m'ii iIs outside the normal range 
. hearing). Recently, a paper 
. ■ ills'll by Di. Tewari in collabora- 
'i>n with Mi. R. Uullough. a British 
iiutist on how stress waves travel 
•. 11 bon fibre composites was deseri- 

■ it .;- holding the piomisc of 
■"v—iunt applications of the 
.ickc of ultiasonics in the fields of 
■I’ditii'.c and irnlusiry. 

I ito. Marshal ,losi|i Bros: was 
..-rloi ted 1’iesnlont ol Yiieuslavio 
." .moilv.r fi\e-ve:»i leim ( or the 

■ di lime mi Jnlv ? l > He became 

-ulenl it a the Itret time m l ( >Sl 
iiin tlit post ol President ol the 
,'i.hlic was ^iv.itcd. Since ihcn, 
li.i' Iven ie-elecieil icgulnily 
' ..inline to the Yugoslav foir-ti- 
1 in. after li'o the Presidency 
. ft he routed evciy year 

Tubman, William : had been 
' -"dent ol I ihciu since l‘*P 
1 •’ ■■ i.i had come into existence as 

■ oanln m 1S22 lot the rcseMlenient 
‘■rniei neyio slaves from Amcnea. 

ancestors had also migrated 
■ the 11 S, \ lie entered politics 
i 1 ' - age of IS and lepiescnted nis 
'>"1 county in the Senate foi 15 veais 
H'"e enteiing otlioc as President, 
■. '.ad worked as a Supieme Court 
'■ and in ihe anny where he 
>" io tiie rank ol t olonol. He was 
.•! the god-laiheis ol llie Oienni- 
‘to.'i ot African Uiiilv (O.A IJ.I 
.1- 1 1 -s been sneeeeded bv Mi 
W.Ti.i.n lolberi. 

V. .ihuhy, \1 o li a in n« e d : is 
'.cling t’h tel Representative 
1 ! 1 '.it.of Ihe 1 eaguc ol \ial> Slaies 
'i >n for India and South Past Asia 
i ,,| ii'g fmm Cairo, Mr. Wahahv 
I it hecn for some time a reseaich 
•''mai at the School of Intcr- 
".honal Studies in New Delhi. 
'’ "' I'Hy, Oiiqnt Longmans puhlish- 
t fis third fuok which is entitled 
,;''ah Quest for Peace”, 
‘‘c expounds in the book Ins own 
about how tlie West Asian 
Ul ‘ ■ can be resolved. 

''i.iii, Godfrey : was the highest 

II Imiish columnist who offered 
I :|(, V" ■ m the lonelv and the lovelorn 

" di a column in a women’s 

rn "' ’.'’lie. He died in London 
on i ,., c 

"arden, Alfred Merrill: is a 
Mmy Major. In 1955 fie was 
| Cllm "' , ssioned into the Air Force. 
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He has worked for some time as an 
instructor at the An Foice Reseaich 
Pilot School. In Apollo -15 lie went 
up into space for the lirst time. 

Zuabi, Ahdul Aziz. : is the 
lirst Aub Minister appointed by 
Israel. He is a member or the 
kiuwscl, the Isiaeli Pailiamenl and 
hefore he accepted his new ministe¬ 
rial assignment, had been Depulv 
Mayor of Nazareth for five yea is. 

Places 


Ahwaz,: On Monday July 12, 
the oil town of \hwaz in Iran re- 
coidcd 125 (i dcgiees F. the highest 
tcmpciatuic in the woild. The 
recoril foi the highest temperature 
so far is held In San I ms Pnfosi 
(Mexico) where Ihe mercury touched 
136 4 degrees F m 1953. 

Cosniograd : will be the name 
of the space city which the Soviet 
Union is planning to build. 
Oibilmg space stations like Sulyut 
.no Hie (iisl stage in the building 
ol the city. 

Courlallum : is a place in the 
Inunctveil distiicl of I'amil Nadu 
The place came into the news towai J, 
the end of July when it was leaim 
that a gioup of people including 
scoies of foreigners were congic- 
gating there awaiting the end of the 
woild which they expected some 
time in 1977. The campers had sold 
all their woildly possessions and 
hi ought llicii families along. They 
believe dial they have been selected 
hy God and will be the only human 
beings io survive aftei disaster h;o 
si mck. 

(•angotri-tll : is a Himalavan 
peak which uses 2I,‘ ;7 H lees high 
In June this year the peak was con¬ 
quered by an Indo-Tibetan Border 
Police Force team. 

Gilgit : is the extreme north¬ 
western d i s t 11 c t or the state of 
lanimu and Kashmir bordering China. 
The district has been under Pakistani 
occupation since 1947. Recently, 
there have been reports that the 
military authorities of Islamabad 
have been resulting to repression 
of the worst type to crush a revolt 
in Gilgit, Hun/a and olhei 
neighbouring areas. 

Gulf Emirates Federation : on 
on July 18, six truciat states of the 
Persian Gulf, viz., Abu Dnabi, Dubai, 
Sharjah. Fujayrah. Ajman and 
Umm-al-Qaiwain announced agice¬ 
ment on a federal constitution to 
join their emirates into a political 
union before Britain withdraws from 
the region at Ihe end of 1971. The 
six-slalc union will be the culmina¬ 
tion of attempts to establish such a 


union lasting more than thiee years 
and a half. 

Hadley Appeninc : was the name 
of the area where Apollo-15 landed 
on the moon. Ii is situated at the 
base of the highest chain of moun¬ 
tains on the moon and near a mys¬ 
terious canyon called Hadley Rille. 

Muliinithan : is a place at the 
foot of the bills of the Slang district 
in NFFA. Aichaeologislx have 
tumid here sculptures similar to 
ihose Ibi which Khaiuraho is famous. 

Malta : is an island south of 
Sicily m the Mediterranean. It 
remained under British occupation 
loi moie than 150 yeais before 
1%J when it was granted indepen¬ 
dence At the same time. Britain 
signed with the Malta administra- 
t.on a defence and financial agree¬ 
ment valid foi a 10-yeai peiiod. 
Recently. Malta’s new Labour Prime 
Minister Mr. Don Mmtoff demanded 
revision of the agreement. Britain 
has been living to under play the 
siisi-. by adopung the attitude that 
the base facilities it has in Malta are 
not veiv important. But this is 
contradicted by the concern with 
winch the N ATO countries have been 
viewing the presence ol the Russian 
licet in the Mediteiranean. They 
would nevei want Malta to fall into 
Soviet hands. Therefore, Mr. Min- 
tolf is likely to win his point in the 
discussions with London. 

Miirsii Matruli : is a city in 
Western Fey pi. On July J4, it was 
the venue of a mini-summit attended 
by igyptian. Libyan, Syrian and 
Sudanese leadets. The summit 
.omleimied .Ionian's attack on the 
Palestinian guerillas and the Moiocco 
jovci nnieiu's action against the 
I mhtissy ol Libya in Rabat. 

Mawsynr.nn : is a small (own in 
north-easi India bidding fail to wiest 
Horn Chcirupunyi the distinction of 
(icing the wettest place on earth. 
According government records, this 
town of 1.000 people received last 
yea i nearly I ?*•! metres of tain whereas 
(’lieiiapunii floated 10 km. away 
had onlv I vs. nieires 

National Highway No. 22: or 
ihe Hmdustap-Tibel mad has been 
described as a marvel of the road- 
buiklei’s skill. The highway runs 
along the Sutlei up lo Samdo. It 
has been eonstiuetcd by the Hima¬ 
chal Piadcsh P.W.D. and the Border 
Roads Organization. 

Paracels : arc a group of islands 
in the South China Sea. The Chinese 
cal. this group //vi.v/w. According 
to the U.S.A., the Chiense are 
building a naval base on the Paracels. 

Sapporo : is a city in Japan. 
It wifi he the venue of the 11th Winter 
Olympics to be held from February 
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3 to 13, 1972. It will be the first 
Asian city to play host to the Winter 
Olympics. The city is surrounded 
by hot springs, lakes and mountains. 

Spratly Islands : It is a 22- 
island group situated about 300 miles 
South Last of the South Vietnamese 
coast. The Chinese call the group 
Nanslia islands. At present, four 
nations r/r , Taiwan, the Philippines. 
South Vietnam and China are claim¬ 
ing sovereignty ovei the islands 

Tadzhikistan : is sit ua'etl 
in the Soviet Union in the legion 
of the High Pamirs. The vancty 
of Persian spoken here is closei 
to the one which had been the court 
language in Delhi in the times of 
the Mug ha Is. Recently, some 
sixth century sculptuies have been 
unearthed in T a d / h i k i s t a n. 

Plans and Projects 


Calcutta Tube Railway : Mr. K. 
Hanumunthaiva. the Union Minister 
foi Railways disclosed in the Lok 
Sabha on July 21 that the Government 
was committed to the construction 
of an underground railway in Calcutta. 
Russian expel ts had recommended 
the construction of such an under¬ 
ground railway from l)um Dum to 
Tollygunje. The Government of 
India is trying to secure consultancy 
seivtces for the piojcct fiom the 
Soviet Union. This is the first time 
that an underground railway is being 
planned for construction in India. 

Marine Training Institute: The 
Orissa government is planning to 
set up a Marine Training Institute 
neat Paradip to make available to 
the Paiadip Port Trust personnel 
for the purpose of the fishing harbour 
there and for other purposes 

Pakistan's Uranium Plant : Pakis¬ 
tan has set up a uianiiim extraction 
plant near Lahore. The plant went 
into pioduelion in July this yeai. 
It extracts uranium from the sands 
of the Sind river. 

Satellite Station, Second : It was 
revealed in Parliament on July 28 
that India's second satellite communi¬ 
cations station will be located about 
20 km. fiom Dclua Dun on the 
Dehra Dun- Rishikesh road. The 
project will cost about Rs. fit# lakhs 
with a foreign exchange component 
of Rs. 218 lakhs. It is expected to 
start functioning by the end of 1974. 

Television Training Institute: 
India will have a Television Tianting 
Institute in Poona. The Institute 
will be established with U.N. assis¬ 
tance. It will be pait of a plan to 
popularise the use of television for 
family planning, agricultural develop¬ 
ment and adult education. An 


agreement has been signed for this 
purpose between India’s Ministry 
of Finance and the U.N.D.P. The 
latter will provide equipment and 
experts, it will also provide fellow¬ 
ships to 18 Indians for training 
abroad. The Government of India 
will contribute to the piojeet by 
putting up the buildings for the 
Institute and providing stall' etc. 

Transistorised Television Sets : 
Bhuiai I leUronics Ltd., is reported to 
have iindcitakcn the manufacture 
of transistorised television sets with 
9" and II" screen The factory is 
also turning out medium-wave 
transmitteis for All-India Radio. 


Science and Space Research 


Apollo-I5 : which went up on 
July 26 was the world's 43rd manned 
space flight and the U.S A \ 2“Sth. 

It was the fourth attempt to land 
man on the moon. It was a twelve- 
day mission of a primarily scientific 
nature. (Such missions are descnbcd 
by NASA as *J* Missions) On 
board the command ship were 
astronauts David Scott (Mission 
Commander), Allied W o i den 
(Command-module pilot) and James 
Irwin (Lunar module pilot). On 
Julv 31. Scott and Irwin became 
the seventh and eighth human beings 
to set foot on the moon. They spent 
a total of 67 hours exploring the 
moon in three excursions and brought 
back materials which, accoidmg to 
scientists, may contribute more to 
man's knowledge about moon than 
any of the past landings. 

Lmleavour : was the name of the 
command ship m the Apollo-15 
mission. The spacecraft was des¬ 
cribed as “a flying physics laboratory". 

Falcon : was the name of (he 
moon-lander earned aloft Apollo-15 
(named after the mascot ol the U.S. 
Air Fotcc Academy). It landed on 
the lunar surface on July 31 and 
lilted off from there on August 2, 
1971. It enabled man to complete 
his most extensive exploration of 
the lunar stiiface to dale. 

Hydroxyl Radical : is a chemical 
which helps in the evolution of life. 
Lach molecule of the chemical con¬ 
sists of one atom each of hydrogen 
and oxygen gas. Recently Dr, 
Leonid Weliachew, 34. a scientist 
working at the California Institute 
of Technology reported in the Astro- 
physii a! Journal that he had observed 
hydroxyl radical in the dust between 
a galaxy in the constellation Ursa 
Major and anoibci in the constella¬ 
tion Sculptor. Dr. Weliachew's dis¬ 
covery comes eight years aflci the 
hydroxyl radical had been first 
observed in the inter-stellar dust of 
the Milky Way. This is looked upon 


as an important new piece of evidence 
for scientists who believe that life ' 
in perhaps a more intelligent form 
than man exists elscwheVe in the 
universe. 

Rover I : was the name of 
the $ 12-7 million four-wheeled 

elect rie-powered moon-buggy used 
by Apollo-15 astronauts in man's 
first lunar exploration by car. The 
biiftey moved at the tatc of 8 km. 
an hour to 12 km. per houi. It was 
driven a total of 27 km. in Ihtee 
excursions and then left behind on 
the lunar surface 

\-24 A : is a new wingless plane 
being tested by the U.S.A. It derives 
aeiodynamic lift fiom the shape ol 
the body. It has been Hying 
at a speed of 1687 km. per 
hour li is being used to lest ideas 
leading to a space shuttle which will 
sene into orbit and then land like a 
conventional plane 


Miscellaneous Terms 


Blue Helmets: is how U N 
peace-making forces me refcired in 
The world body lias been maintain¬ 
ing such a force in Cypms since 19(4 
The force was being maintained 
wnh voluntary contiibutions from 
the membei count lies Recently, 
Secretaiy Genetal U Thant said that 
if contributions foi the up-keep ol the 
foice weic not consideiably increased, 
the force may have to he pulled out 

Blue lee : nr natural ice is being 
exported bv Greenland. The in¬ 
is virtually- germ-lice and is said to 
be 2,(XX) In 3,000 yeais old. It is 
being used by manufacluicis ol 
whisky in several countries to publi¬ 
cise llicii products. I alelv, Green¬ 
land has been swamped wtl(i orders 
for Blue Ice So lat 19 eounines 
including the U S.A. and Japan 
have impoited quantities of blue 
ice. 

Bodhi Tree : Recently there wen- 
reports that the great Bodhi tree in 
Anuradhapur. North Central Ceylon, 
grown from a sapling of the tree 
tindet which the Buddha attained 
enlightenment 2,500 years ago was 
dying. Ceylonese botanical expert- 
are reported to be giving it intensive | 
attention. 

Deodhani: is a dance of the Botin 
Kachans of Assam. It is perfomied 
to propitiate goddess Kali. 

Genocide : literally mean killing 
or wiping out a race, nation or tube- 
The word was first used to describe 
Hiller’s mass killings of the Jew's 
during Woild War II. In 1946. the 
United Nations confirmed lb# 1 
"genocide is a crime under inter¬ 
national law which the civilised world 
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condemns and for the commission 

I, i which principals and accomplices 
, 1K - punishable.” In 1948 the U.N. 
General Assembly appmved a Con¬ 
vention on the Prevention and Punish 
men! of the Crime of Genocide. 

I he Convention took effect from 
January 12, 1951. The action of the 
West Pakistan army in Bangla Desh 

II , nil March 1971 onward has been 
universally condemned as genocide. 

Microdot : During World Wai 
II, German and Japanese espionage 
networks could send secret informa- 
non covering about 75 pages just 
In a dot, pioduccd b> a special 
piocess. When this dot wa> magm- 
lied 200 times the whole news could 
iv icptoduccd. These dots put in 
die form of punctuation marks etc 
on a hook, magazine, oi postal stamp, 
nine known as iniciodots. 

Mukti llahini : is how the Mukn 
I auj was re-named in July this ye.n 

Tasaday : is a mhe recently 
discovered in the Tasaday forest 
ai the Philippines It is claimed 
dial they have a style of living which 
ai minuted in the stone age but they 
do not live in caves, not weai 
Jothcs made out of animal skins. 
I hey speak a language which ap- 
i'uientlv has a small vocabulary. 


Miscellaneous 

Battle of Boyne : is a famous 
battle in the historv of l-nglurul. 
It was fought between King James II 
commanding the Catholic Voices and 
William ol Oiangc at the head of 
Protestants. William was supported 
by the Gentians, while James was 
getting help from Frame. The 
Catholics wcie defeated in the battle. 
The Protestants of Northern lieland 
celebrate their historic victory in a 
hie way every year with paiadcs. 
bonfires and huge processions. Lately, 
because of the friction between 
Catholics and Pioteslanls. this 
occasion has become a pcicnm.il 
source of trouble. 

Married Women. Service Buies 
for : Thcte is a Mile framed hv the 
Goveinmeni ol India which bars 
married women fioni appointment 
as a matter of rrght to certain i.11- 
i rid in Services including the Indian 
Administrative Set vice If a woman 
appointed to any of these set vices 
subsequently maines. she can be 
c.illed upon to tesign, should ihe 
mainteituPcc of cllicicncv so lequire 
The mle was seveiely u incised in 
the I,ok Sahlia in July 1971. 

N.l). V. Cadets, Degree for : A 
special committee headed by Mr. 
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G.S. Mahajani, Vice-Chancellor of 
the Udaipui University had recently 
recommended that cadets in the 
National Defence Academy, Kliadak- 
vasla should be awarded the B.A. 
and B.Se. pass degrees on completion 
of iheii corn sc The Government 
of India has decided to implement 
the recommendation with effect from 
the current academic year. 

Numbering People : West Ger¬ 
many has decided that all people 
living in the country should be 
numbered. It is said that this will 
relieve members of ihe West Gciman 
public from the task of filling endless 
lorms and help the Government to 
keep its population records complete 
with the help of computers. The 
Goveinmeni lecently acquired powei 
to pi ovule each person with a twelve- 
digit number which will he stamped 
on identity eaids made out for life¬ 
long use. 

Sino-Nepalese Pact : it was rc- 
poited on July 17 that Nepal and 
China had signed an agreement in 
tot ms of which China would carry 
out a survey in the Term region of 
Nepal (list iictoss Ihe Indian border 
to detcimine whether the soil was 
suiiable for cotton cultivation. Nepal 
plans to set up in the region a Rs. 10 
crore textile mill with Chinese help. 
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TENNIS 

Davis Cup : R n m a n i a 
qualified 10 meet Brazil in the 
mter-7one iir.nl ol' the Davis 
Cup when they defeated India 
by four matches to one at Delhi 
on August 3. India had been 
beaten 5-0 by Rumania m I969 
on their home ground 

Resultx 

Singles : Hie N a s t a s e 
(Rumania) beat Jaideep Mu- 
kherjea. 6-3, 6-3, 6-4 ; Premjit 
Lai (India) beat Ion Tiriac, 
14-12, 6-3. 9-7 : Ion Time 
beat Jaideep Mukherjea, 3-6 
7-5, 6-3 (live latter withdrawing 
owing to illness) ; Hie Naslase 
beat Premjit Lai, 6-4, S-10, 
6 - 1 , 6 - 1 . 

Doubles : Hie Nastase and 
Ion Tiriac beat Jaideep Mukher¬ 
jea and Premjit Lai. 6-3, 6-8, 
' 8 - 6 , 6 - 1 . 

End of the Open Tennis F.ra : 

In its meeting at Stressa (Italy), 
on July 7, the International 
Lawn Tennis federation banned 
the world's major professional 
players from its 1972 tourna¬ 
ments, ending a four-year era 
of open competitions. 

Asian Amateur Champion¬ 
ships : The International Lawn 
Tennis Federation has given 
India the honour of hosting the 
inaugural Asian A m a l e u r 
Tennis Championships. The 
Championships, which will be 
confined to amateur players only, 
will be held some time in Nov¬ 
ember. 

CRICKET 

India V. England Test : 

The first test match between 
India and England, played at 
Lord’s (London) from July 22 

m 



to 27, ended in a draw with 
honouis heina cqiialh shared. 
England was led by R. lilmg- 
woith and India by A. Wadekar. 

Scores 

England : 304 (J. snow 73. 
B.S Bedi, four for 70 : (. handrn 
shekluir, three for 110) and 191 
(J. Ldrieh62 : Venkataraghavnn 
four for 52.) 

India : 313 (A. Wadekar 

S5 ; Gifford, f o u r for 84) 
and 145 for eight (S.M. Gavas¬ 
kar 53). 

England v. Pakistan : 

England, led by R. llhngwoitl., 
scored a thrilling 25-run win 
over Pakistan, captained by 
Intikhuh Alum at 1 eeds on 
July 13 to win the thrcc-7esl 
match cricket series by one 
match to ml. The other two 
Tests had been drawn. 

Three Indians Ilunourcd : 
Three members of the Indian 
Cricket team which defeated the 
West Indies in the live-Test 
scries earlier this yeai. are in¬ 
cluded among live cricketers 
of the year chosen by the 1971 
West Indies Cricket Annual. 
The three are : batsman S 
Gavaskar and Dalip Sardesui 
end oil-spin bowler S. Venkatam- 
ghavan. The other two cricket¬ 
ers chosen are West Indies 
captain Gary Sobers and West 
Indies and Trinidad batsman 
Charlie Davis. 

FOOTBALL 

Fifa World Cup : Tin- 
Trophy for the World football 
Championship, to be played in 
West Germany in 1974. will be 
called the Tit a World Cup. 
The former tiophy. the Jules 
Rimet Cup. was finally borne 
off in triumph by the Brazilian 


team after the World Cup 
Tournament in Mexico last year \ 
Brazil earned permanent pos¬ 
session of the trophy' following 
their third World Cup win. 
As many as 98 countries, a new 
record, have entered the 1974 
competition 

International Schools 
Tournament : India and Malay¬ 
sia played a goalless draw u> 
share the under-18 title at the 
international Schools Football 
Tournament at Singapore on 
July 31 Thailand defeated 
Hong Kong to lake the thin.! 
place. 

ATHLETICS 

New Asian Record : Parveei. 
kimiai of Puniah police and 
Hurbhui.in Singh of Steei 
Plants bettered the Asian 
record m discus throw during 
the trial- for the election o| 
nthletu teams for ii.ui, Singa- 
poie and Malaysia held at 
Patiala on July 19 Purvecn 
threw the disc to a distance o! 
53'IS metres against his own 
Asian iwool of 52-32 metres 
Harhhajan's best effort measured 
52-79 metres. 

Teheran International 
Athletic Meet : The 12-memhe. 
Indian Athletics team icturned t > 
New Dellu on August 3 fiom 
the International Atliletic JVIet i 
at Tehciun with four gold, 
four siber and live bronze 
medals The Indian winnei-. 
were : 

Gold: K. Natarajan (KKi 
metres). Ilaibhajan S i n g h 
(hammer and disuts tliunv) and 
4 - iOO metres relay. 

Sificr : G u I'd i p Si lie'i 
(shot pul). Dasondha Sing!; 
(800 metres and 1500 metres) 
and 4 400 metres relay. 

Bion~e ■ Lok Nath Bole' 
(discus throw), Nirmal Singh 
(110 and 400 metres hurdles). 
M. Poral (100 metres) and 
Bachan Singh (400 metre'-). 

Besiilcs India. Pakistan. 
Turkey, Rumania and Iran took 
part in the meet. (M.L.K.) 
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D.R. Malhofra 


Parliament, Courts and Fundamental 
Rights 


THI: titmu'i! .!'a country 

* not only provides it with :i 
ic’aland constiKiMon i! !Vani.‘- 
^. >rk within which the 
\.x\ eminent mu .1 operate 
■ it .ilso embodies liie hop»‘s 
t n d aspirations ol the 
iKople In our federal -vsiem 
iiiiiiliiincni.il njihlsand Dueetiu, 
Pi mu pies ol State Polity reflect 
1 lie kind of political ;iml soeio- 
^■'iiomic order whu.li has to be 
e published. Whir; the funda¬ 
mental rights of eitiA-nship are 
i-uendcd to promote the national 
uitercst by misiiimg to all persons 
is 1 ne human right' and freedoms, 
1 lie Dnective Principles seek to 
idvance the national nii-’>vsf bv 
railing upon the Stale to create 
so mI and economic conditions 
n’i,.h can make the lice way of 
a', mea'iinuful tor the masses 
These parts of the (do dilution 
■•<ii'i he Mewed as a vliole and 
'nils! he so interpreted as to 
'’Mks them harmonious The 
!t : that the Directive Principles 
a:e npf mdieiallv enforceable 
d.>Cv not del 1 act from their 
’i'inorianee Where U is found 
dial certain oroci.sions in these 
*-»rt. .lend themselves to 0011 - 
i ( 1' bag interpretations and can- 
•* k harmonised, the eonfliet 
1 si be resolved cither through 
: >-'sh legislation or through ;i 
o'Hstitutional a m e n d in c n t. 
Tiuc is nothing sacrosanct 
:, hoiit any constitution or any 
h it of it. The amending process 
! w,, wdcs the means through 
w bn h diflicnlties can he over¬ 
due An amendment of the 
constitution to remove t h e 
obstacles in the way of impic- 
menimg policies created by a 
" nil decision constitutes no 
Inflection on the. judiciary and 
1,11,0 way impairs its indepen- 
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dcnce. It is for the judges to 
interpret tile law of the consti¬ 
tution : it is foi the elected 
representatives of the people to 
determine whether n constitu¬ 
tional amendment is called for 
in the light of the indicia! deci¬ 
sion Some critics hir e deplo¬ 
red frequent amendments of the 
constitution In a developing 
society committed to the estab¬ 
lishment of an egalitarian order 
and the radical reconstruction 
ol a highly unjust social system 
to g'u it a socialistic bias, the 
community cannot alford to 
wail till judii ud decisions impe¬ 
ding progress are reversed bv 
the uidieial process itself. Il 
must net promptly 

Parliament atone plight to 
be competent to determine, in 
the ultimate analysis vvhal laws 
are needed loi the implemen¬ 
tation ofpolitK.il and economic 
poiiucs and to enact constitu¬ 
tional amendiiviitsm aecoi dance 
with the procedure laid down in 
Ihe Constitution Our Consti¬ 
tution does not piovide either 
fora referendum or foi a Consti¬ 
tuent Assembly specially sum¬ 
moned lor amending its provi¬ 
sions. The framers of our Con¬ 
stitution wisely invested Parlia¬ 
ment with the power to amend it 
whenever needed To safeguard 
against the danger of too much 
llexthilitv, they made the amend¬ 
ing process rigid, prescribing a 
two-thirds majoritv of both 
Houses for a constitutional 
amendment. Nobody can say 
that this process is easy. It is 
wrong to think that a ruling 
party can always manage this 
two-thirds majoritv without 
much difficulty. The greater 
danger is that, in view of the 


multiplicity of political parties 
111 this country, an amendment 
of the Constitution may present 
insurmountable d i flic 11 11 i es. 
Let us not forget that if too 
much flexibility in the amending 
process is dangerous, extreme 
rigidity is no less so. A former 
Chief Justice of India has 
expressed the view that if Parlia¬ 
ment is given the power to amend 
the Constitution to take away 
or abridge the fundamental 
lights of the people, disastrous 
consequences would follow; 
the minorities would be at the 
mercy of the changing majori¬ 
ties at the Centre, and the check 
on the autocratic action of the 
Central Government in relation 
to the States would be removed. 
Another critic has demanded a 
referendum on the question of 
abridging fundamental rights 
of the people and has expressed 
the view that the Rajamannar 
Committee's recommendation 
that Stale Assemblies should be 
consulted on the basic changes 
in the Constitution is a valid 
point as ours is a federation. 
The question is not of abridging 
fundamental rights but of re¬ 
conciling them with the national 
interest and removing difficul¬ 
ties in the w'av of giving a con¬ 
crete shape to the Directive 
Principles. Parliament as a 
constitution-amending body 
alone can undertake this process 
of reconciliation. The represen¬ 
tatives of the people elected on 
universal adult franchise alone 
are competent to represent the 
general will of the community, 
especially when they act, not 
with a simple majority, hut with 
a two-thirds majority. Why 
is it assumed that minority 
rights would be jeopardised or 
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the autonomy of the States 
impaired if Parliament remains, 
as the founders of the Consti¬ 
tution wanted it to he, a consti¬ 
tution-amending body ? Why 
should we distrust Parliament ? 
The only way to ensure a peace¬ 
ful social change is to see that 
the national will e\pressed by 
a two-thirds majority in Parlia¬ 
ment is not thwarted or impeded. 

The competence of Parlia¬ 
ment to amend the Constitu¬ 
tion including the part relating 
to fundamental rights was fully 
recognised by the Supreme 
Court before the Golak Nath 
case judgement was delivered by 
a narrow majority. Judicial 
opinion is thus seriously divided 
on this issue. With so many 
eminent jurists holding such 
divergent views on this subject, 
a layman cannot speak with 
confidence on the issue involved. 
The present state of uncertainty 
cannot, however, be allowed to 
continue any longer. To an 
ordinary student of constitu¬ 
tional law it seems better that 
Parliament should have un¬ 
fettered power to amend the 
Constitution in accordance with 
the provisions of Article 368. 
The Constitution (24th Amend¬ 
ment) Bill seeks to amend the 
Constitution in the light of the 
Golak Nath case judgement to 
make it unequivocally clear that 
Parliament is fully competent to 
amend any part of the ( onsti- 
tution including fundamental 
rights. Article 13(2) lays down 
that the "Slate shall not make 
any law which takes away or 
abridges the rights conferred 
by this Part (Part III relating to 
fundamental rights) and any 
law made in contravention of 
this clause shall, to the extent 
of the contravention, be void." 
Since this clause was construed 
to deny Parliament the powers 
to take away or abridge funda¬ 
mental rights, the new Constitu¬ 
tion Amendment Bill makes it 
clear that nothing in Article 13 
shall apply to any amendment 
of the Constitution made under 


Article 368. The marginal 
heading of Article 368 which is 
"Procedure for Amendment of 
the Constitution” is to be chang¬ 
ed into “Power of Parliament 
to amend the Constitution and 
procedure therefor” to meet the 
objection that this Article is 
not merely related to procedure 
for amending the Constitution. 
The passage of this Bill may not 
be the last word on the subject. 
The Supreme Court may adhere 
to its Golak Nath ease view. 
It will then have to indicate 
m o i e specifically how the 
Constitution can be amended. 
Having given our judges the 
power of judicial review, we 
should not be upset over theii 
lodgements. 1 he judges must 
be free to interpret the Consti¬ 
tution according to their know¬ 
ledge and ability. It is unwise 
to get angry over any |udicial 
decision or to talk of "packing 
the courts.' "We are under a 
Constitution", remarked Chief 
Justice Hugties of the American 
Supreme Court "but the Consti¬ 
tution is what the judges sav 
it is”. We must all reconcile 
ourselves to this fact. In no 
case should anything be said or 
done which can even remotely 
be construed as impairing judi¬ 
cial independence. 

No Article ol the Constitu- 
t i o n has provoked greater 
controversy than Article 31 
relating to the right to property. 
Under the Constitution the coun¬ 
try is committed to a broadly 
egalitarian society in which every 
citizen is assured at least of the 
basic conditions of civilised 
existence. Article 39 of the 
Constitution lavs down that the 
Stale shall direct its policies to¬ 
wards securing that the owner¬ 
ship and control of the material 
rcsorees of t h e community 
arc so distributed as best to 
subserve the common good 
and that the operation of the 
economic system does not 
result in the concentration of 
wealth and means of produc¬ 
tion to the common detriment. 


This Article imposes a constitu¬ 
tional and moral obligation oft 
the Government, Central and 
State, to ensure a mote equitable 
distribution of national income 
and wealth. This Article has 
to be reconciled with other 
Articles of the Constitution 
relating to fundamental rights. 
The Constitution lays down that 
no person is to be deprived ol 
his property save by authority 
of law and no properly is to he 
compulsorily acquired or re¬ 
quisitioned save i'or a public 
purpose and by authority of a 
law which provides lor compen¬ 
sation for the property so acqui¬ 
red or requisitioned and either 
lives the amount of the compensa¬ 
tion or specifies the principles 
on which, and the manner in 
which, the compensation is 
to be determined and given 
No such law is to he called in 
question in any court on the 
ground that the compensation 
provided by that law is not 
adequate. Article 14 says that 
the State is not to deny to un\ 
person equality before the law 
or the equal protection of the 
laws within the country. 
Article 19 ensures to all citizens 
the right to acquire, hold and 
dispose of property and to prac¬ 
tise any profession or to carry 
on any occupation, trade or 
business. 1 he mariner in which 
the Supreme Court has'sought 
to bring fundamental rights and 
the Directive Principles of Stale 
Policy into harmony with each 
other has not satisfied the, 
Government committed to the 
s p e e d v implementation of 
Socialist policies. The Consti¬ 
tution (25th Amendment) 
Bill seeks to overcome the 
difficulties created by judicial 
decisions of the past. Jn the 
bank nationalisation ease, the 
Supreme Court held that the 
quantum of compensation paid 
or the principles on which, and 
the manner in which the compel 
sation is to be determined and 
given were justiciable and that 
compensation sholud be rcason- 
{ Conttl ,. on page 125) 
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Shiv Sbastri 


India and Bangla Desh 


What Should We Recognise ? 


From Ihc outset, when dc- 
iijnds for the recognition of 
Bangla Dcsh began to be made, 
i misconception crept in, a mis- 
onception which has been rcs- 
■joiisiblc for lot of loose talk 
tbout recognition and more 
niporlam, which has offered 
Mrs. Gandhi's Government a 
pretext for inaction. 

The misconception briefly 
ises from a failure to dis¬ 
tinguish between the plain case 
of a new Stale or Government 
whose claims to sovereignty 
,'ic neither controverted nor 
capable of being controverted 
and the phenomenon of a 
liberation movement which, if 
successful, must of necessity 
emit in the establishment of 
a new State or Government. 

In the former ease, recogni¬ 
tion follows as soon as the entity 
concerned satisfies certain tests. 
These were systematically for¬ 
mulated m the rather oft-quoted 
Montevideo Convention of 
ly.b and presumably the “inter¬ 
national norms” to which Mrs. 
Gandhi has referred. "The 
itjle as a person in international 
an ” it is stated in the Conven- 
ion “should possess the follow- 
ng qualifications: («) a perma- 
“ent population; ( b ) a defined 
I'Tntory; '■;<•) a Government; 
1 | k 1 ((/) a capacity to enter into 
Gallons with other States.” 

By capacity to enter into 
"tcrnational relations is meant 
n dcpendenee. For only an 
‘’dependent State has the right 
0 deal with other independent 
'totes. |n cases where such 
"dependence is the result of a 
Ration movement, a period 
11 armed struggle intervenes 
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between the claim to indepen¬ 
dence and the achievement of it. 
As the armed struggle prog¬ 
resses, it takes on the characteris¬ 
tics of a regular war. 

Third States 

What should be the rights 
and duties of third States under 
these circumstances? Arc there 
any legal principles which apply 
to the situation? 

The answer is yes. Third 
States have a fair measure of 
latitude in regard to insurgents 
or revolutionaries who have 
acquired control over part of 
the claimed territory and are 
fighting openly against troops 
of the parent State. 

Depending on their indi¬ 
vidual or national interest, third 
States can accord recognition 
of “belligerent rights" to the 
insurgents or revolutionaries. 
There is then a “recognition", 
not of a new State claiming to 
be independent, but of a "belli¬ 
gerent community" which is 
conducting an armed struggle 
for its independence. The 
distinction is important because 
the legal consequences in the 
two cases arc different. 

In the first case, a pre¬ 
mature define recognition would 
amount to an act of war against 
the parent State and is therefore, 
only resorted to when the 
recognising State is already at 
war with the parent State or has 
decided to go to war with it. 
Alternatively, such recognition 
is accorded when the parent 
State has become extinct or 
itself accords recognition to the 
revolutionaries. 


Note also that in a state of 
peace premature recognition of 
this kind would result in de 
jure recognition of two jurisdic¬ 
tions over the same territory—a 
dilemma to which Mr. Swaran 
Singh referred some time ago 
when he told Parliament that 
recognition of Bangla Dcsh 
would be inconsistent with the 
existing recognition of Pakistan 
in the UN. 

No such dilemma arises 
when it is a belligerent status 
that has to be recognised. The 
de jure recognition of the parent 
Slate continues. The revo¬ 
lutionaries are accorded a de 
facto recognition of their status 
as a “belligerent community”. 
The recognising State accords 
“belligerent rights” to both 
parties. It treats them as 
two States at war and itself 
remains neutral, unless for 
reasons of self-defence it has to 
act otherwise. If the revo¬ 
lutionaries are successful, they 
qualify for full recognition, 
whether de facto or de jure. 

Curious Behaviour 

A curious form of neutral 
behaviour is to deny belligerent 
rights to both the parent State 
and the insurgent Government 
as was done during the Spanish 
Civil War. In this instance, 
third States, including Britain 
and France, decided to prevent 
military assistance from reaching 
the parties from outside. In 
actual fact, it was only one of 
the parties that suffered sub¬ 
stantial denial. The policy 
was described by the term 
“non-intervention”. 

If recognition of the “belli¬ 
gerent community” of Bangla 
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Desh is possible without vio¬ 
lating the legal rights of Pakistan, 
why has our Government failed 
to take the appropriate action? 
Is Mrs. Gandhi’s Government 
mentally inert and sluggish? 
Has it been misled? Is it afraid 
that Pakistan will attack even 
in the event of limited recogni¬ 
tion? Tf it is afraid of all these 
things, how can it possibly 
assume that Pakistan will not 
attack India anyhow? 

Or is it that in the judgment 
of the Indian Government, 
time is not yet ripe for any kind 
of a recognition. Of course, 
if you wait long enough, any¬ 
thing can happen, including an 
attack by Pakistan or a victory 
of the Bangla Desh revolu¬ 
tionaries. If what happens is 
good, you take the credit. 
If it is bad, you say it could 
have been worse. So by waiting 
on events Mrs. Gandhi’s 
Government can hope for the 
maximum advantage. 

But if you acquire the habit 
of waiting on events, the right 
time to act passes you by. It 
is now universally agreed that 
recognition of Bangla Desh 
around mid-April would have 
been most advantageous Tor 
us. A State and Government of 
Bangla Desh had been pro¬ 
claimed. Its armed forces were 
hailed everywhere by the 
masses and therefore in “con¬ 
trol” of territory except where 
the Pakistani troops were 
stationed. Our recognition of 
the Bangla Desh Government 
and the consequent establish¬ 
ment of relations with it would 
have given the revolutionaries 
that extra strength to smash 
Pakistani counter-attacks. 

Real Answer 

Would such action on our 
part have been any worse than 
Pakistan’s establishment of the 
so-called “Azad Kashmir 
Government”? The “Azad 
Kashmir” puppet government 
was not the result of a libera¬ 


tion movement but a creation of 
the Pakistan Army. And since 
one of the founding principles 
of international law is reci¬ 
procity, international law would 
allow India to match Pakistan’s 
action in Kashmir by a corres¬ 
ponding action elsewhere—in 
this instance in Past Bengal. 

So a far lesser action like 
the provisional recognition of 
the Bangla Desh Government as 
a belligerent community is legi¬ 
timate and permissible and, as 
between India and Pakistan, 
reciprocally just and equitable. 
Independently of such recogni¬ 
tion, the principle of reci¬ 
procity would permit India to 
forcibly occupy a part of East 
Bengal for the settlement of 
the Bengali population which 
Pakistan has thrown out. This 
would be an act of self-defence 
justified boih under general 
international law and by the 
UN Charter. 

Thus India has missed the 
bus on two occasions. First, 
by not recognising Bangla Desh 
at the outset and. then, by 
not occupying part of East 
Bengal to accommodate the 
refugees Pakistan was driving 
out by armed action. The in¬ 
capacity for decision-making 
thus displayed can of course 
lie made to appear by window- 
dressing as evidence of wise 
restraint, of a deep sense of 
responsibility and of superior 
understanding 

Certainly you can look at 
it that way. You can also regard 
it as proof of lack of mature 
leadership at the top and of 
flunkcyism at the advisory level. 
The two combined together can 
eventually destroy the roots of 
good and decent Government 
and put all kinds of obstacles 
to an understanding of the 
“national interest”. 

This much is now quite 
clear. If Mrs. Gandhi’s Govern¬ 
ment—after all the brave talk 
about the “decision” to send the 


refugees back with honour—hlas 
in the end to accommodate thefo 
in India, it would forfeit the 
right to be regarded as the 
government of an independent 
country. 

(Courtesy: The Indian 
Express) 
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Nixon’s Peking Contacts : The Russian 
Viewpoint 


K. Smirnov 


The western press continues 
<n Nationally interpreting the 
ii e u s of President Nixon’s 
pioposcd visit to Peking. Some 
iibNcrvcrs abroad still go on 
.iung that the intended visit 
‘h.is shocked many,” “has prov¬ 
ed to be a complete surprise 
: lor Moscow” and so on and 
no forth. 

However, this news has 
necn a surprise to those who saw 
onlv the. “surface” of US- 
(mnese relations, without tak- 
nu» a look at what lay beneath 

The contacts between the 
\1.so group and US representa- 
h have ;t history of long 
Ntttmling. their roots dating from 
| the late ’30s and early '40s. 

Meetings and talks bet¬ 
ween Mao's representatives and 
i US ollkials were held in Chung¬ 
king and Ycnan as a result of 
which, in 1944, Mao Tse-tung 
urged the Americans to ensure 
turn ‘ a’secret trip to Washing- 
ion' lor talks with President 
| Roosevelt. This fact was no 
longer .secret after the book, 
"US Foreign Relations" (Dip¬ 
lomatic Documents, 1944, Voi. 
IV. China) had been published 
In the United States. 

Mao told his closest associ- 
>itcs at that time, explaining 
the desirability of contacts with 
'he US that “Americans will 
Pjay a major role in China. 
Their troops will land in China, 
and we shall have to co-operate 
'y'th them.” He emphasized 
that he had arrived at a con- 
dtiMon that the Soviet Union 
hghiing Hitler’s hordes in the 
West “will not be in a position 
t0 play an active role in South- 


East Asia and in the Far East 
in the immediate future.” 

■ But the proposed trip was 
not destined to materialise. 
At that time Mao and the 
Americans did not happen to 
reach agree m net. Things 
developed not the way Mao 
had expected : his political cal¬ 
culations were upset. The 
Soviet Union played a decisive 
role not only in routing Ger¬ 
man fascism, but Japanese 
militarism as well. The prestige 
of the Soviet Union increased, 
which had a favourable im¬ 
pact on the development of 
revolutionary processes in the 
world, including China itself. 

Under these conditions Mao, 
as the subsequent course of 
events shows, had to put on a 
mask and to agree, even though 
in words, to recognising the 
international role of the Soviet 
Union, to put off for some 
time the plans for rapproche¬ 
ment with the US. all the more 
so since there was serious 
opposition within the Chinese 
Communist Party to this line, 
the Chinese people calling for 
strengthening and developing 
friendly relations with the 
Soviet Union. The Americans 
at that time also preferred to 
evade close ties with the Maoists, 
because they staked mainly on 
Chiang Kai-shek. 

The cold war that got under 
way in the post-war years, with 
John Foster Dulles as its apostle, 
also prevented the two sides 
from having “a constructive 
dialogue”, as the Western press 
is saying now. 

Contacts between Washing¬ 
ton and Peking, however, were 
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never interrupted. Hong Kong 
and Warsaw were not the only 
venues of such meetings. They 
also took place in China itself, 
where Washington emissaries 
made trips fairly often, without 
being embarrassed by the verbal 
duel conducted by the sides 
across the Pacific. 

In recent years such meet¬ 
ings have become quite 
frequent, the rank of their 
participants becoming higher 
and higher. The United States, 
compelled as it is to seek a way 
out of the deadlock in South- 
East Asia and being increasingly 
aware of the futility of its 
attempts to keep the PRC in 
isolation, and also taking into 
account the “special line” of the 
Maoists, has decided to change 
its attitude towards Peking. 

The setbacks suffered by 
US imperialism in the interna¬ 
tional arena, above all in Indo- 
China have forced Washington 
lo modify its foreign policy 
tactics and to speak of a policy 
of “Victnamisation" and of 
“normalising relations with the 
People's Republic of China”, 
which, in the opinion of the 
US leading quarters, will en¬ 
able them, as the American 
press says, “to attach fresh 
dynamism to the country's policy 
in the Far East”, since, as 
some US papers remarked, the 
“normalisation of relations with 
the People’s Republic of China 
is an act that has to be thorough¬ 
ly stipulated by the parties”. 

The progressive world public 
regards the aspirations to nor¬ 
malise relation between the 
PRC and the US as a positive 
(Contd. on page 144) 
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Inferences from Lunar Material 


C.R.S. Rao 


Lunar samples brought 
down by Apollo-11 and 12 
missions have been studied in 
great detail by several groups of 
scientists, American and others. 
Physicists, chemists, biologists, 
mineralogists, und petrologists 
have investigated the lunar 
samples, generously distributed 
by the National Aeronautical 
and Space Administration of 
United States of America, tak¬ 
ing care to avoid earthly con¬ 
tamination, and their conclu¬ 
sions are of great value in draw¬ 
ing certain inferences about the 
physical properties of the moon 
and its interior. The lunar 
conference held at Houston, 
Texas, in January 1970, 
not only contributed to pooling 
of knowledge about t h e satel¬ 
lite's past and present condi¬ 
tion, but also indicated the 
nature of future investigations. 

No definite conclusion could 
be reached regarding the age 
of the moon because lunar soil 
happens to be about 1,000 
million years older than the 
lunar rocks. Besides, there 
seems to have been some 
mechanism in operation that 
could turn over the soil every 
million years. The apparent 
age of the lunar soil, namely 
4,600 million years agrees well 
with the age of the earth and 
certain meteorites. This sug¬ 
gests the possibility that the 
moon might have been formed 
at about the same time as the 
earth—some 4.5 billion years 
ago or thereabouts. Rocks 
gathered from the Ocean of 
Storms by Apollo-12 mission 
are found to be younger (2500 
million years old) than those 
picked from the Sea of Tran¬ 
quillity (3650 million years old) 
by Apollo-11 Mission, indi- 
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eating thereby that the forma¬ 
tion of lunar mares was a 
long drawn-out process. 

Mineralogica! examinations 
and experiments in the labo¬ 
ratory suggest that the lunar 
minerals were formed when 
oxygen and water were scarce, 
and the conditions had a re¬ 
ducing quality about them. 
Presence of ferrous iron in the 
lunar rocks confirms this belief 
and the hypothesis that the 
moon lacked an atmosphere 
from early times. Atmospheric 
pressure, if any existed at all, 
must have been very low. 
The occurrence of free iron, as 
well as iron and nickel in the 
form of a mineral called taenite, 
both of which arc characteris¬ 
tic of meteorites, raises the 
possibility that at least a part 
of the iron might have been 
contributed by meteoritic im¬ 
pacts which might have been 
vigorous once upon a time. 
The association of meteoritic 
iron with glassy beads, which 
is fairly common, gives cre¬ 
dence to the meteoritic impact 
hypothesis, for the impacts 
should have been sufficient to 
cause the lunar basalts to melt 
and give rise to the glassy 
beads. However, lunar de¬ 
gassing might have been equally 
capable of producing the lunar 
craters and glassy beads, and 
hence doubts remain regarding 
t h e physical processes that 
attended their formation. 

Geochemically the moon 
appears to have had a different 
history from that of the earth. 
This becomes clear when the 
elemental abundances of the 
moon and the earth are com¬ 
pared. Refractory elements such 
as titanium, scandium, z i r- 


coniurn. hafnium, and yttrium 
are found to be abundant on 
the moon, while the volatiles 
like bismuth, mercury, /me 
cadmium, thallium, lead, gci-l 
manium. chlorine and bio-1 
mine occur in small quantities 
As the above groups of del 
ments occur in the reveisc] 
proportion on the earth, it is 
quite plausible that the earth's 
atmosphere might have acted 
as a blanket helping retention 
of the volatiles, while the ah-1 
sence of an atmosphere on the 
moon must have contributed! 
towards the loss of the same 
Besides. I h e high incidenec 
of titanium and /irconium sug¬ 
gests their abundance in the| 
original lunar lavas. 

For a long time it had beenl 
presumed that no life could! 
exist on the moon. The mosif 
primitive forms of life that 
are known on the earth art 
incapable of survival on the 
moon, because of the hostile 
environment of intense luvit 
and intense cold experienced 
alternately. The predominance 
of low molecular weight cat bon 
compounds such as carbon 
monoxide, carbon dioxide and 
methane in the lunar materials 
tends to confirm the absence ol 
life on the moon. Carbon 
compounds of higher mole¬ 
cular weight that are suggestive 
of life such as glycine, alanine 
and urea, though identified 
small quantities, are yet to 
confirmed from Apollo-1 
samples. However, the totalJ 
concentration of carbon 
the lunar soil is small, and it 
doubtful whether this can be 
interpreted as evidence of pa. st 
life on the moon. Certain 
experiments carried out on the 
surface of the moon tend 10 
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I confirm the belief that the 
solar wind, which is a stream 
of energetic particles, a n d 
carbonaceous meteorites must 
have contributed largely 
10 the formation of lunar 
carbon compounds. A 
m ore positive confirmation 
is the non-identification of any 
type of living organisms despite 
ilie rigorous methods of testing 
adopted. Non-availability of 
water is another indication of 
a lifeless moon. 

Magnetic studies of the 
lunar materials unfold certain 
interesting characteristics. The 
lunar igneous rocks possess very 
weak magnetic force in com¬ 
parison to terrestrial igneous 
rocks, and the magnetism is 
not easily removed hy de¬ 
magnetising treatment. This 
suggests that this is remnant 
magnetism, and that the moon 


possessed a magnetic field quite 
early in its history. Experi¬ 
ments, however, reveal that the 
present magnetic fieli( of the 
moon is very weak. Presum¬ 
ably. the moon also possessed a 
fluid iron core, just like the 
earth’s, during its early history 
which acted as a dynamo 
producing a fairly intense mag¬ 
netic field. The reasons as to 
why and when the suggested 
dynamo decayed are not clear. 
The presence of a small iron 
core, possibly about 0 2 of its 
radius, is confirmed by calcu¬ 
lations involving the density 
and moment of inertia of the 
moon. 

The lunar module carried 
by the Apollo-12 mission was 
deliberately made to crash on 
the moon's surface in order to 
conduct certain seismic measure¬ 
ments with the aid of instru¬ 


ments left on the lunar surface. 
The vibrations which lasted for 
a considerable time after the 
crash (nearly 60 minutes) indi¬ 
cate that the satellite is quite 
rigid. 

Though the lunar materials 
have confirmed a few of our 
previous assumptions, questions 
regarding the origin of the 
moon, of its craters, and of the 
area of gravity, anomalies called 
mascons remain essentially un¬ 
answered. The moon appears 
to be far more complicated than 
it has been imagined to be. 
It is hoped that later Apollo 
missions, carrying out new ex¬ 
periments based on the know¬ 
ledge gained from the earlier 
ones, would lead to greater 
understanding of the moon and 
the solar system. 

(Courtesy : Science Reporter) 


Parliament, Courts and Fundamental Rights 


able and fair. 11 also ruled 
that the law relating to compul¬ 
sory acquisition of property for 
,i public purpose should satisfy 
the requirements of Article 
i‘>(l)(f). The new Constitu¬ 
tion Amendment Bill seeks to 
give Parliament the final say m 
the matter of the amount to be 
paid for the acquisition of 
pioperty and debars the courts 
from invalidating a Socialistic 
law relating to property on the 
giound that it is incompatible 
with the fundamental rights. 
The requirements of equitable 
distribution and t h e public 
good are paramount. 

Thefe are various ways of 
reconciling the right to property 
'viih evolving a socialistic socie¬ 
ty. Fiscal policy can play a 
significant part in this process. 
Monopolies can be curbed and a 
new pattern of industrialisation 
developed to protect and pro- 
roote the interests of small pro¬ 
ducers. Exploitation of the weaker 
•sections of society can be ended, 
hut these reforms are not consi¬ 
dered adequate to achieve the 


aim of equitable distribution. 
Other measures include rapid 
expansion of llie public sector, 
nationalisation of industries, 
redistribution of land through 
a ceiling on land posNOssion.s, 
a ceiling on urban property 
and a ceding on income. The 
Government wants Parliament 
to have the final say in the matter 
of achieving a Socialistic struc¬ 
ture of society and deciding on 
the issue of compensation, its 
discretion being unfettered by 
individual freedoms and judicial 
scrutiny. Opinions on this 
question are bound to differ. 
Men of property are naturally 
anxious that the protection of 
judicial review should continue, 
while the radical elements chafe 
at the safeguard and want to 
give Parliament a free hand. 
It should be possible to evolve 
a compromise on this issue and 
preserve some judicial safeguard 
againt expropriation, victimi¬ 
sation, gross discrimination oi 
any other abuse of power. The 
fundamental fact of our present 
political life is that, as the mid¬ 
term elections have conclusively 


(Contd. from page 120) 

established, the movement 
towards the democratic left is 
g a i n i tig momentum. • It is 
against this movement that the 
conservative elements must fight. 
The battle between Right- 
wing and Left-wing ideo¬ 
logies must be fought 
in Parliament rather than in 
the court rooms. It is unfair to 
the judges to ask them to decide 
what are essentially political 
questions. Parliament as the 
custodian of the national inte¬ 
rest must determine the extent 
to which individual rights have 
to be modified or abridged for 
the sake of the common good. 
Individual rights have no abso¬ 
lute or transcendental character. 
They cannot be allowed to 
lake precedence over the 
national interest. The right to 
property has to be viewed in 
the context of public well¬ 
being. Nobody can deny that 
there is a danger of Parliament 
sometimes abusing its powers, 
but the real remedy against it 
is the ballot-box. Judicial 
review can only prevent abuses. 
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Gaadhian Thought 



On Education 


“By education 1 mean an all-round drawing out of 

the best in child and man—body, mind and spirit ./ would 

therefore , begin the child’s education by teaching it a 
useful handicraft and enabling it to produce from the 
moment it begins its training. Thus every school can he 
made self-supporting, the condition being that the 
State takes over the manufactures of those schools 


Gandhiji held that true edu¬ 
cation of the intellect can be 
imbibed only through proper 
exercise and training of the 
bodily organs, i.e. hands, feet, 
eyes, ears etc. At the same 
time, he believed that the 
development of mind and 
body alone, without simul¬ 
taneous education of the heart, 
would turn out to be a lop¬ 
sided affair. For proper and 
all-round development of mind, 
Gandhiji attached the greatest 
importance to the simultaneous 
training and development of 
the physical and spiritual 
faculties of the child which, 
in his opinion, constituted an 
indivisible whole and could not 
be developed independently of 
one another. 

Gandhiji saw no point in 
stuffing a child’s mind with all 
kinds of information without 
any effort being made to stimu¬ 
late and develop it. In order 
to remove the imbalance, he 
suggested education through 
manual work, not as a side 
activity but as the prime means 
of intellectual training. He 
held that children should be 
taught handicrafts, not merely 
in a mechanical manner, but 
scientifically i.e. they should 
be taught the why and where¬ 
fore of every process. Thus, 
into the teaching of handi¬ 
crafts, Gandhiji wanted to 
weave the teaching of other 
subjects also. In his opinion, 
mathematics, history, geogra¬ 
phy and other subjects could be 
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taught while dealing with the 
history, origin and economics 
or a particular handicraft. He 
was in favour of transmitting 
such general information by 
word of mouth because he 
thought that in this manner the 
student could imbibe ten times 
more than by just reading and 
writing. He wanted to defer 
teaching of the alphabet to 
a later period—when the stu¬ 
dent had learnt to distinguish 
“wheat from chaff” and when 
he had developed his or her 
tastes to some extent. Gandhiji 
realised that it was a revolu¬ 
tionary proposal but he re¬ 
commended it because it could 
effect great saving of time and 
labour, and thus result in all¬ 
round economy. 

He wanted to replace the 
present curricula with a system 
of education which included 
the elementary principles of 
.anitalion, hygiene, nutrition, 
self-help, helping the parents 
etc. so that the student could, 
from the very beginning, in¬ 
culcate the virtues of cleanliness 
and self-reliance and also acquire 
physical strength. 

Gandhiji was a firm believer 
in the principle of free and 
compulsory primary education 
for every child but he also 
realised that it was not possible 
to carry education to crores of 
India’s children unless we 
evolved a system of finding the 
expenses of the teacher through 
the product of the manual work 


of his pupils. This was anothei 
reason why he laid so much 
stress on the teaching of handi¬ 
crafts as a means of education. 

Similarly, at the higher 
stages, lie wanted to revolu¬ 
tionise college education to 
bring it in line with national 
necessities. He wanted pro¬ 
fessional colleges to emphasize 
the practical aspect of the 
training they imparted. Just 
as in the case of primary edu¬ 
cation, he opposed finding 
money for higher education 
from the general revenues of 
the country. He wanted 
different trades and industries 
to start, maintain and run 
technical institutions for the 
type of training and technical 
skill they needed in their work 
His reason for advocating tho 
course of action was to eliminate 
waste in the field of higher 
education. He said, “It is my 
firm conviction that the vast 
amount of the so-called edu¬ 
cation in arts, given in our 
colleges is sheer waste and has 
resulted in unemployment 

among the educated classes." 

Thus, wc find that Gandhi” 
wanted education to be a 
well-integrated affair, not only 
designed to ensure all-round 
development of the student’* 
personality, but also geared to 
the economic needs and well¬ 
being of the individual as well 
as the nation. He had no use 
for a system of education which 
did not fulfil these basic needs. 
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Group Discussion 


Our System of Education is Ripe for a Revolution 

* 

The subject of this discussion should be of particular interest to the young. 
However much those of the older generation muv like to close their eves to the 
realities, it is a fact that if we are to harness our immense man-power resources 
to the task of national reconstruction, the issues will have to he faced squarely. 
The participants are young people and it is interesting to see the. sparks fly 
as they let themselves go. 


No. I: For a long time 
we have been hearing something 
like what the proposition here 
says but all that we have wit¬ 
nessed being done to bring about 
the much-needed revolution 
is needless and useless tinker¬ 
ing with the externals e.g high- 
schools being upgraded to 
inghcr secondary schools and 
■ iien reverting to the old 
system, vacations being shifted, 
meaningless changes in courses 
i>f study, a large increase in the 
number of books prescribed, 
i! mockery being made of basic 
education It appears that while 
the need for a change is often 
king keenly felt nobody knows 
for certain what form that 
change should take or how it 
i to be brought about. It is 
.1 sign of the ad hocism which 
has overtaken education in 
this countrv that we ha\e no 
hill-tfmc Education Minister 
at the Centre. And what do 
we see being done m the name 
of education? We are seeing 
mir schools and colleges turning 
out Itoardes of matriculates and 
graduates with useless pieces 
of parchment paper m thetr 
hands every year, swelling the 
ranks of the unemployed, largely 
because an overwhelming majo¬ 
rity of them are unemployable 
All that they seem to have 
acquired after spending the 
most formative and impression¬ 
able years of life in the pursuit 
l ' f learning are odd and un¬ 
dated bits of poorly digested 
'formation, and an aversion 
b> manual labour of any type, 
the time most of them have 
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been through school or college, 
they arc physical wrecks peer¬ 
ing at the world from behind 
horn-rimmed glasses, or mental 
imbeciles or both. They are 
a sorry lot. incapable ol doing 
anything for themselves, let 
alone for their stale or country. 
A system which specialises m 
producing-such human wrecks 
can be called anything but an 
educational system. What is 
the primary aim of education? 
As I understand, it is to pro¬ 
duce individuals with well- 
rounded personalities, capable 
of playing a useful role in the 
life of the community and 
the country Any educational 
system that fails to achieve that 
deserves to be scrapped and 
replaced. In the case of India, 
to sav that our system of edu¬ 
cation is ripe lbi a (evolution 
is lo state the obvious. I am 
sure we shall find ourselves in 
agreement over this. 

No. 2: It is ama/ing how 
Mr. No. I has heaped whole¬ 
sale condemnation on a sys¬ 
tem of which he is himself a 
product. The sweeping re¬ 

marks he lias made betray an 
unbalanced and cynical ap¬ 
proach Naturally, he has 

tailed to find any good in the 
present educational set up in 
the country. Yet it was this 
very set-up which produced men 
like Gandhi, Rajendra Prasad 
and Patel. I would not deny 
that it may also have produced 
quite a large number of rascals 
and charlatans. But what does 
that prove? It goes only to 


show that there is hardly any¬ 
thing intrinsically wrong with 
the system. With apologies 
to the Bard, I may be allowed 
to say: 

The fault, dear friend, is 
not in the system 

But in oursehes, that we 
are unworthy 

We have to look within our¬ 
selves to find whether educa¬ 
tion has been a success or 
failure. It has become a fashion 
now-a-days to put the blame 
for every problem facing the 
country’s youth at the door of 
the education system. If stu¬ 
dent unrest is getting out of 
control, it is the education 
system that is to blame. If 
unemployment is increasing, 
it is because of the education 
system. If the number of 
drop-outs is growing, the 
malady can be traced to the 
education system —so on and 
so forth. Old people do that 
because they do not want to 
offend (he young. And the 
young are happy to blame 
iheir failings on anyone or 
anything excepting themselves. 
The older people seem to have 
lost their capacity to call a 
spade a spade, and the same 
weakness manifests itself in 
the young as a preference for 
plausible excuses over tangible 
results. The malady that 
basically afflicts this country 
is an almost universal crisis of 
character. We have lost our 
souls to consumerism, ostenta¬ 
tious living and the get-rich-quick 
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mania. Tn fact all of us appear 
to be in a terrific hurry all the 
time. We want quicker means 
of travelling, quicker cures for 
our ailments, short cuts to 
degrees and diplomas, and by¬ 
ways to prosperity. It is this 
mentality which is bedevilling 
national life in all spheres— 
politics, economy, education 
etc., etc. We appear to have 
lost all capacity to concentrate 
and work hard. In this situa¬ 
tion, however hard we may 
try, and in whichever way we 
re-struct ure our cd neat i o n 
system, the results arc going to 
be identical. What is ripe for 
a revolution is our national 
character and not this system 
or that. The prevailing edu¬ 
cation system has stood the 
test of time as we can see if 
we consider that it has produced 
brilliant people like Mr. No. 1. 
Let us beware of any monkey¬ 
ing with it for the sake of 
bringing about a phoney revo¬ 
lution. 

No. 3: The main argu¬ 
ment advanced by Mr. No. 2 in 
defence of the prevailing system 
of education in the country 
is that it has stood the test of 
time. In support of his argu¬ 
ment he has cited the examples 
of Gandhi, Palcl and Rajcndra 
Prasad as the products of this 
system. Evidently, the pre¬ 
sumption is that what was good 
for people a century ago should, 
as a matter of course, be good 
for me and my contemporaries 
also. Well, Sir! I just do not 
agree with that. The world 
of to-day is a very much different 
place as compared to the world 
of yesterday. Today it is more 
competitive, more compli¬ 
cated, much more demanding. 
Naturally it requiies a different 
type of individual to cope with it. 
This is the era of the common 
man, and there is hardly any 
place in it for the intellectual 
confined to his own ivory 
tower. He is doomed if he 
remains confined in world of 
his own thoughts and displays 


no will or capacity to serve the 
people with his knowledge. This 
sort of attitude can be created 
only if our centres of learning 
encourage and nurture initiative. 
But this is precisely what they 
discourage. They revel in 

conformism. Let a student of 
literature while answering a 
question paper venture his own 
opinion along with that of 
established critics, and he is 
doomed. My friend Mr. 
No. 2 has probably lost sight 
of the fact that the education 
system we have in this country 
is a legacy of foreign rulers. 
That is why we find our in¬ 
tellectuals suffering from an 
inferiority complex in relation 
to the West and the knowledge 
it has to offer. They look to 
the West as the supreme ideal, 
and rely upon it to provide 
new ideas, and the latest in 
technology. It is lime all 
this was changed, and there is 
so much that must he changed. 
We have to develop our own 
capital of knowledge and brain¬ 
power. We have to discourage 
elitism and bring into being 
a class of intellectuals who arc 
thoroughly integrated with the 
people and are eager to serve 
them whole-heartedly instead 
of imparting only book-know- 
ledge. We have to ensure 
that manual labour becomes 
compulsory in our educa¬ 
tional system so that when our 
youngmen and women leave 
schools and college, they are 
i.ot physical wrecks but useful 
members of society capable of 
enriching national life. All 
this needs to be done. The 
ills from which the system of 
education prevailing in India 
is suffering are drastic. There¬ 
fore to cure it calls for drastic 
remedies like a virtual revolu¬ 
tion. But is there anyone who 
will be bold enough to 
start this much-nccdcd" revo¬ 
lution on its course? 

No. 4: Sir! Everywhere 
wc hear the cry that the in¬ 
tellectual elite is alienated from 


the people. We are constantly 
being reminded, as my friend 
Mr. No. 3 did just now, that 
this is the era of the common 
man, and that everyone, in¬ 
cluding the intellectual, should 
hurry up to integrate himself 
with the masses. And to that 
end, the system of education 
must be revolutionised here 
and now. What is this system 
of education we have been 
talking about? Arc we sure 
what we mean by the word 
“education”? If the word 

is being used to denote technical 
and professional skills which 
enable a man to earn an honest 
living, I am prepared to con¬ 
cede that changing conditions 
and needs of society will always 
dictate changes (call it revo¬ 
lution if you like) in the courses 
of study for such subjects. Hut 
if by education wc mean that 
instruction which increases a 
man’s inborn worth and which 
teaches him the essential virtues, 
I would wish that all “revo¬ 
lutionary” inlluences are kept 
away from it. We have to 
draw a line between education 
as a business-asset and edu¬ 
cation as an intellectual ex¬ 
perience. I do not subscribe 
to the theory of the alienation 
of the intellectual. Somebody 
(1 forget his name) has vciy 
aptly said that true education 
makes for inequality, and in¬ 
equality, not standardisation, is 
the measure of the progress 
of the world. From time im¬ 
memorial. those thirsting for 
education have delighted m 
being exposed to the best that 
has been said and written in all 
ages. Such education lias 
acted as a civilising influence 
on man and I would not agree 
to any scheme of things which 
seeks to change all that and 
bring about a revolution pre¬ 
suming that everyone is capable 
of enjoying the refined and 
delicate pleasures of the mind. 
The inequality of talent and 
genius is the law of nature and no 
revolution can change that law. 

(Contd. on page 131) 
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■ Before the Interview Board 


A Bundle of Nerves 

When a candidate goes for the personality test, he would do well to re¬ 
member that it is going to be just one of the many openings that will come 
Itis way. Neither is he putting an appearance in a court in the capa¬ 
city of an accused. Therefore, there is no reason whv he should be feeling 
over-awed and nervous. 


As the door opens, a 
darkish youngman of middling 
Mature almost stumbles into 
the room. His right foot has 
got caught in a tear in the carpet. 
/Jut luckily he is able to steady 
himself and then looks up with 
his face wreathed in an un¬ 
sure. apologetic, sheepish grin 

\ery much like a grimace. A 
few heads oj perspiration glisten 
on lus upper bp hut lie seems 
in he oblivious of them. His 
gaze is flitting across the faces 
>f the Members of the Board 
\ho appear u > he watching 
•mi with interest and amuse- 
•iicnt. For a white he appears 
in be tongue-tied but then 
him i <• out Ins greeting all of 
a mdden. trying to address all 
present at once. 

C andidate: ( slinking Ins head 
in semi-circular motion) Good 
morning, Sirs. 

Chairman : ( reassuring/v ) 

Ciood morning Please be 
sealed (motions linn towards a 
chair). 

i the chair is placed a little 

dttuv from llte table . the 

candidate drags it to put it 
ui position and then almost 
lulls on it, though he lands 
“'I only the edge of the seat, 
riiere is silence for a couple 

"1 seconds . the candidate 

starts as the Chairman breaks 
the silence.) 

Chairman: (with an amused 
Winkle in his eyes) You may 
I make yourself comfortable. 

Candidate: (speaking up al- 
simultaneously as if in a 
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hurry to reassure the Chairman) 
Thank you, Sir. I am quite 

all right.1 mean quite 

comfortable, (shifts his position 
a little, crosses his legs and 
places his elbows on the table). 

A Member: ( rather gravely) 
Please sit straight. Will you? 

Candidate: (visibly unnerved, 
lift\ his elbows from the table 
and places his hands on Ins lap). 

Member: So your name is. . 

Candidate: (cutting him 

short) V.R. Ahuja, Sir. 

Member: (with just a sugges¬ 
tion of impatience) Yes. But 
what is \our lull name'’ 

Candidate. Vidva Rattan 
Ahum, Sir. 

Member: Do you say Rattan 
or Rat no V 

Candidate: Rattan, Sir 

(spelling out) rattan. 

Member: ( a little angrily) 
Why? That’s absolutely in¬ 
correct. The wind is Rama and 
should be spelt r a I n a . 

Candidate: (without a mo¬ 
ment's thought) All right, Sir. 
In future 1 shall spell it like that. 

Member: (in a tone of re¬ 
monstrance) You are a first-class 
graduate. You should know 
better. 

Candidate: (anxious to make 

peace ) Definitely, Sir.1 mean 

you arc very right, Sir. 

Another Member: Which 
newspaper do you read, Mr, 
Ahuja? 

Candidate: I read the States¬ 
man, Sir. 


Member: Good. Recently 
that newspaper published a 
report about the type of people 
who come up for the I.A.S. Have 
you read that ? 

Candidate: (a little hesi¬ 

tantly) Yes, Sir. I think I 
read that. 

Member: What did it say? 

Candidate: ( trying to re¬ 

collect) Most probably it said 
that the quality of candidates • 
had deteriorated. 

Member: Do you think that 
is true? 

Another Member: It is 

obvious enough. 

(laughter all round . the candi¬ 

date looks puzzled but then 
decides that a joke by the 
Board must be funny and 
seconds with a hollow laugh) 

Member: (returning to the 
subject) The report also said 
that the percentage of first-class 
graduates appearing in the 
examination has gone down. 

Candidate: Yes, Sir. It said 
that. 

Member: Did it say why it 
was so? 

Candidate: ( trying to wriggle 
out of the situation) Probably it 
said that the youngmen of to¬ 
day lack ambition. 

Member: (obviously annoyed ) 
That is the sheerest nonsense, 
VIr. Ahuja. (the candidate is 
visibly shaken by this outburst 
and wipes his brow) Let me tell 
you that what the report said 
was quite the contrary. It said 
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that first-class graduates today 
are finding more worthwhile 
openings than the administra¬ 
tive services. 

Candidate: (taking heart 

again) Yes, Sir. That is very 
correct. Sir. 

Member: ( sarcastically ) As 
far as you are concerned, every¬ 
thing is very correct. You too 
are a first-class graduate. Why 
haven’t you been able to find 
a more worthwhile opening? 

Candidate: (starting to per¬ 
spire again) I have no recom¬ 
mendations, Sir. 

(members exchange glances) 

Another Member: Have you 
anything to recommend your¬ 
self? 

Candidate: (without a mo¬ 
ment's hesitation) No, Sir. 
(loud laughter . the candi¬ 

date is again unnerved) 

Member: Well said, Mr. 

Ahuja. Then would you tell us 
why you are here? Couldn’t 
you find something better to do 
than trying to join the services. 

Candidate: ( hesitantly ) No, 
Sir. 

Member: Then perhaps you 
could find something worse to 
do. 

(laughter again . the candi¬ 

date is almost on the verge of 
tears) 

Chairman: (addressing the 
Members) Let us not be so hard 
on him. Give him a chance. 
(to the candidate) You are a 
brilliant boy. Cheer up! Don't 
lose heart! 

Candidate: (almost break ing 
down) Thank yon very much, 
Sir. I beg to be excused. Sir. 
This is my first chance. 

Member: ( encouragingly ) 

Now, now. This is not a court 
of law and you are not here as 
an accused. Wc are only frying 
to understand each other. 
Aren’t we? 

Candidate: (with some re¬ 
assurance) Yes, Sir. I am pre- 
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pared to do my best. 

Member: Wc are sure you 
have always done your best. 
You have a good academic 
record. 

Candidate ’.(mumbling) Thank 
you, Sir. 

Member: (looking at some 
papers before him) You were 
very good at economics it 
appears. 

Candidate: Yes, Sir. I was 
always on top in that subject. 

Member: Do you understand 
something about international 
finance? 

Candidate: Yes, Sir. I have 
studied the subject. 

Member: Could you tell us 
why President Nixon recently 
suspended conversion of dollars 
into gold? 

Candidate: That was one 
of the steps he was forced to 
take in order to lescue U.S. 
economy from inflation. 

Member: Why has the U.S. 
economy been in the grip of 
inflation? 

Candidate: It has been 

reported that during the first 
half of the an rent year, the 
U.S.A. struck its first deficit 
trade-balance in 78 years. Trade 
and investment have been dec¬ 
lining. wages and prices have 
been increasing, and the dollar 
has been tinder pressure front 
speculators in Europe and other 
financial trading centres in the 
world. 

Member: In what way does 
stopping conversion of dollars 
into gold help U.S. economy? 

Candidate: During some 

time past, the dollar in Europe 
has been losing ground to the 
German mark and some other 
currencies. Therefore, Central 
Banks have got huge amounts 
of dollars in exchange for those 
currencies. Now those banks 
cannot freely exchange those 
dollars for gold. This reduces 
the strain on the U.S.A. 


Member: How could Nixort 
do that unilaterally? ThA 
U.S.A. has a standing com-' 
mitment to exchange dollars 
into gold at a fixed rate. What 
happened to that ? 

Candidate: It has only been 
suspended till such time as 
the international exchange 
rates have been revised. 

Another Member: You seem 
to be a great admirer of the 
U.S.A. Would you like to go 
there? 

Candidate: (almost howled 
over by the sudden turn) 1 have 
no money. Sir. 

Member: 1 didn't ask 

whether you had the money. I 
want to know only whether you 
would like to go there. 

Candidate: (after a pause) No, 
Sir. 

Member: (surprised) Why .’ 
Isn’t that strange? Everybody 
is so keen these days to see the 
world? 

Candidate: I may not feel 
happy so far away from home 

Member: So you arc ,i 

stay-at-home. 

Candidate: Yes, Sir. I like 
it here in India. 

Member: There are verv 

good chances for personal 
advancement abroad. 

Candidate: You arc right, 
Sir. But here also one can 
make progress if one works hunt 

Chairman: Well said, Mr 
Anaiul. That’ll do. Thank you. 

Candidate: (getting up) I 
beg to be excused. Sir, if I have 
given offence in any way? 

Chairman: (affably ) There 
is no need of saying that. Veil 
may go now. 

Candidate: Thank you very 
much, Sir. 

(exit) 

CRITICAL ASSESSMENT 

Obviously, the candidate conics 
before the Board in a highly mci- 
wrought condition. This is a state 
or mind which spells disaster in 
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f ;m interview. It inhibits speech Board. question like “Have you anything 

and distoits action. Mr. Ahuja to recommend yourself?” and un- 

* almost forgets his manners. He When the members refer to wittingly raises another laugh, 
drags the.chair into position where deterioration in the quality of 

he should have lilted it. Then candidates coming up for the I.A.S. The battle would have been lost 

he forgets to thank the Chairman examination, they are just trying for Mr. Ahuja but for the interven- 

!nr offering him a seat. Next, he to have some harmless fun at the tion of the Chairman who rescues 

i tosses his legs and places his el- candidate's expense to uncoil him the encounter from being reduced 

hivvs on the table, which is bad and to ease the atmosphere. But to a farce. Once Mr. Ahuja is reas- 

loim. A little later, he interrupts Mr. Ahuja fails to catch the spirit. sured, he comes out fairly well. He 

a membei while the latter is in the His stating that he has no recom- mavnot beastiongmanemotional- 

nuddlc of a sentence. It is most mendations betrays a lack of confi- ly but he has certainly studied his 

improbable that Mi. Abuja is dence in himself, as also the fact subject well and can talk know- 

out-and-out a boot. The only that he is the sort of person who ledgeably on it. The apologising at 

conclusion that can be drawn would not nnnd using undue in- the end is also superfluous and does 

liotn all lapses on his part is that fluencc to secure a purpose -a not cast favourable light on Mr. 

he has been reduced to being a minus point. In the flustered Ahuja’s personality, 

bundle of nerves by the prospect stale in which we find the candidate, 
ol having to appear before the he misses the point of a simple 


Group Discussion (CorM from page 128) 


No. 5: I doubt very much 
whether the lofty concept of 
education propounded by my 
able predecessor has any re- 
let ancc to the present discus- 
ion. 1 believe all that we 
are concerned with here is the 
i\pe of education which equips 
a person for gainful employ¬ 
ment in the service of the 
community. And looking at 
the proposition from that point 
of view, it is obvious that 
education as at present organiz¬ 
ed in India is not serving the 
purpose. In our curricula 
o< studies, there is too much 
emphasis on bookish knowledge 
and very little that might pre¬ 
pare a student for the realities 
>1 hie in a developing country 
like India. Our constitution 
prescribes equal opportunities 
• m all. Yet it is a fact that 
intdier education and the best 
professional training have thus 
l.ir remained the sole preserve 
<ff the urban rich. As we all 
1 now, an overwhelming majority 
"f the population of India lives 
in villages. Yet very few 
-indents from rural areas reach 
l!l - top of the ladder because 
education at the higher levels 
^ so expensive and time-con- 
suniing that a large majority 
°< them fall by the wayside. 
There is great dearth of medical 
care and health facilities in 
tlie countryside but qualified 
medical practitioners trained at 
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great expense to the stale do 
not like to go to villages. They 
prefer working in cities where 
the gains are better and life 
more comfortable. The 
engineers our universities turn 
out after years of training mav 
be well-versed in theory but 
have no on-the-job experience. 
The insistence of government 
recruiting agencies on making 
a degree the minimum edu¬ 
cational qualification needed for 
a majority of jobs has served to 
overcrowd our colleges with 
people who have no interest in 
education but want a degree 
anyhow, irrespective of whether 
it is obtained by fair means or 
foul. This preference for 
money rather than the capacity 
and ability to learn, inequality 
of opportunity, a predomi¬ 
nantly urban orientation, lack of 
a practical bias and rush for 
degrees has so bedevilled our 
system of education that nothing 
short of a revolution can set 
matters right. In this manner, 
we can profitably take a leaf 
out of China's book, where 
the old system was recently 
brought to a halt for some time 
and then re-orientated to sub¬ 
serve the actual needs of a 
developing society by shifting 
the emphasis from theory to 
practice, from book-learning 
to manual labour and from 
sermons on citizenship to active 
participation by students in 


civic life. There is a crying 
need for similar shock treat¬ 
ment being given to the out¬ 
dated and outmoded system of 
education in India. 

SUMMING UP 

Yes: Our schools ate producing 
o n 1 y unemployable physical 
wrecks. This is not education. 
Our education system is plagued 
by a certain ad hoeirn. It needs 
to be changed in its entirety. 

No: The fault does not lie in the 
svstem but in the weakness in our 
character caused by consumerism, 
love of luxury and wealth. We 
have lost the capacity to work hard 
and no ievolution can help us. 

Yes: The system we have is 
a legacy of the foreign rulers. It 
may have been good for our prede¬ 
cessors but we have to develop our 
own capital of knowledge and brain 
powei. For this, we shall have 
to adopt drastic measures. The 
only thing we lack is a person 
bold enough to start this much- 
needed revolution. 

No: We must draw a line be¬ 
tween education as a business asset 
and education as an intellectual 
experience. The former type of 
education will always be subject 
to change but the latter embodies 
eternal values which are lasting 
and permanent. 

Yes: Wc arc concerned with 
(hat type of education which 
equips a person for gainful employ¬ 
ment. As at present organized, 
education in India puts loo such 
emphasis on book-learning. Higher 
education is open only to the 
urban rich and then it docs not 
involve any practical orientation. 
The rush for degrees is unhealthy. 
To remove all these defects, nothing 
short of revolution is required. 
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Balance of Power 


"pVER since the nation-state 
■"-'system began to be evolved, 
every state, in accordahce with 
its potential and capabilities, 
has been engaged in trying to 
enhance its prestige by various 
means, e.g., acquiring military 
prowess, working for economic 
prosperity and exploring markets 
for the goods it produces, 
cultivating contacts with other 
states and, wherever possible, 
establishing spheres of influence. 
This continuing search for power 
and prestige by a number of 
states simultaneously has very 
often provoked international 
rivalries and led to armed con¬ 
flicts. if the history of mankind 
has not become a horror-tale 
of perpetual warfare, it is be¬ 
cause, more often than not, 
states spoiling for war to esta¬ 
blish their hegemony have been 
deterred by the armed might 
in the hands of their rivals. 
Whenever the spectre of any 
single state or group of states 
becoming strong enough to 
dictate to others has loomed 
large on the international hori¬ 
zon, other states have come 
together and adopted measures 
to restore the equilibrium. This 
equilibrium is a basic principle 
and a cardinal feature of inter¬ 
national relations. Known as 
the balance of power, it is this 
principle which governs the 
oscillations of war and peace 
in this world to a very great 
extent. 

It is generally believed that 
the doctrine of balance of 
power began to be formulated 
and consciously applied in the 
late fifteenth century and 
Machiavelli was among the first 
to propound it. But as a matter 


of fact, it is a very ancient 
concept. It occurs in the Artha- 
shastra. the treatise on the art 
of politics written by Kautilya, 
the famous mediaeval Indian 
political thinker. Therein Kau¬ 
tilya has pul forward the idea 
of mandalas or 'galaxies of 
states’ counterbalancing each 
other with their political power 
and influence. Probably that 
is why Heinrich Zimmer, a 
German historian has referred 
to balance of power as "the 
principal Hindu formula for the 
management of foreign alliances 
and coalitions.” The Chinese 
are also said to have been well- 
acquainted with it. Likewise 
it was within the knowledge of 
Greek scholars and theoreticians 
of statecraft like Aristotle, 
Demosthenes, Thucydides and 
others. 

But the balance of power as 
it existed in the Greek city 
states was something vastly 
different from what it is under¬ 
stood to mean today. The con¬ 
cept, its scope and meaning 
have been constantly under¬ 
going change with the changing 
political climate in the world. 
Particularly with the emer¬ 
gence of nation-states, the idea 
began to acquire new form 
and content, and it has passed 
through many stages since. 
The shifting political patterns 
and relationships in world- 
history have always had an un¬ 
settling influence on existing 
balance of power among nation¬ 
states, rendering it unstable. 
Its preservation and evolution 
have therefore required constant 
diplomatic contrivance taking 
into account all forces making 
for change. 


It is a debatable point 
whether striving towards a 
balance of power signifies a 
desire for maintaining the peace 
or preparing for war. It appears 
it is an attempt to translate 
into practice the maxim “If 
you want peace, be prepared 
for war”. It is a paradox 
inherent in the principle. 
Balance of power has been 
sought to be established in the 
first instance in order to pre¬ 
serve the peace, but in course 
of time it has led to wars. Its 
pursuit has tended to increase 
international tensions, because 
the statesmen involved in it 
are all the time trying to get 
out of it. From being parti¬ 
cipants in the balance, they 
are trying to attain the posi¬ 
tion of balancers. England once 
filled that role in the history 
of Europe when the states in 
that continent had less indus¬ 
trial and political strength 
and sea-power as compared 
to England. But with the 
emergence of the super-powers 
after the end of World War II. 
the modalities of power-balanee 
in the world underwent a pro¬ 
found change. 

The development of nuclear 
weapons by the U.S.A. and 
the Soviet Union made them 
formidable power-factors in the 
post-war world, and heralded the 
emergence of super-powers— 
an entirely new factor which 
revolutionised international 
power-equations. Each one of 
the super-powers gained a posi¬ 
tion of pre-eminence, over¬ 
shadowing all other states. A 
logical concomitant of their as¬ 
cendancy was the bitter rivarly 
which manifested itself as the; 
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gold war, and the polarization 
pf forces around Washington 
and Moscow. The cold war 
divided the world into two 
hostile camps, created rival 
spheres of influence and gave 
hirth to regional military pads 
like NATO, CENTO, SEATO, 
Warsaw Pact etc. Thus, in the 
lace of the threat of nuclear 
destruction, regional balance-of- 
puwer systems yielded place to 
.1 bi-polar power balance. 

This organization of power 
underwent further change as 
i he super-powers took the 
measure of each other, albeit by 
proxy in Korea and Vietnam, 
r he over-kill capacity acquired 
bv cither made them realise that 
the balance of power towards 
which they had been striving 
had in reality become a balance 
of terror irt which one false move 
could destroy both—nay the 
whole world. This made for 
a more or less total lack of 
flexibility on both sides. An¬ 
other aspect of the situation in 
which the super-powers found 
themselves was that the immense 
technological progress made in 
turning out weapons packing 
more and more of destructive 
power and capable of hitting 
targets thousands of miles away 
I at the flick of a switch had 
eroded the value of global net- 
: works ’ of military bases and 
| rendered regional defence pacts 
almost obsolete. In both alli- 
I anees. second-line powers like 
I ranee and China had begun to 
s train at the leashes which had 
held them bound to the apron- 
strings of the super-powers, and 
I as an earnest of their intentions, 
proceeded to develop their own 
nuclear arsenals. Bipolarity was 
yielding place to polycentrism 
and this dictated a stepping 
down of the balance of terror 
Jn a balance of usable power. 
Thus the super-powers dis¬ 
covered a community ofinte- 
rcsts in preserving the peace 
“tween themselves and this led 

1 the Partial Nuclear Test-Ban 
treaty, the Nuclear Non-Proli- 
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feration Treaty and then to the 
Strategic Arms Limitation talks, 
as alternatives to the possibility 
of reciprocal annihilation. 

But again the motivation 
behind the moves in this direc¬ 
tion has been fear—fear of 
annihilation at each other's 
hands. Therefore, simultaneous¬ 
ly with carrying on negotiations 
on limiting of strategic weapons, 
Washington and Moscow have 
been keeping a wary eye on 
each other and constantly trying 
to counter-balance each other 
everywhere. Each side has left 
behind spheres of influence and 
wants now to pass on to acquir¬ 
ing global hegemony, in this 
game, the Soviet Union has had 
an edge on the U.S.A. The 
former has built superior missile 
systems and has been build¬ 
ing a navy for deployment in 
all the oceans of the world. 
The Russian navy is already 
threatening to outflank NATO 
in the Mediterranean. All this 
could never be viewed with 
equanimity by the U.S.A. With 
Europe gradually turning away 
from it to work out its own 
destiny, the U.S.A. had to look 
elsewhere for an anchor to 
curb growing Russian influence. 
The only course open to it was 
to defreeze its relationship with 
China, belween whom and the 
Soviet Union there has been no 
love lost. 

Viewed in this context, 
neither the Kissinger mission 
to Peking in July 1971, nor the 
Indo-Soviet treaty signed 
in August 1971 were so very 
surprising dwclopmenls, though 
they certaijBy heralded the 
beginning itf an entirely new 
organization of political forces 
in the world. 

Lately, U.S. influence in 
both Europe and Asia has been 
on the decline whereas the sphere 
of influence of the Soviet Union 
has been expanding. Washing¬ 
ton’s change of policy towards 
China, and its continued support 
to Pakistan in the face of strong 


opposition at home and abroad 
can be interpreted as attempts 
to salvage its position as far as 
possible. Nixon’s move to¬ 
wards a detente with China is 
aimed at establishing a three- 
cornered power-balance, and 
opening a second front against 
(he Soviet Union so that the 
U.S.A. is not relegated to the 
second position as a super-power. 

China has its own reasons for 
seeking accommodation with 
the U.S.A. whom till yesterday 
she had been describing as her 
arch enemy. It is keen to ward 
off the Russian threat on its 
northern borders and at the same 
time to weaken U.S. influence 
in Asia. Simultaneously, she 
is determined to build Pakistan 
as a counterweight against India 
—the only country capable of 
throwing a spanner in China’s 
plans to establish its hegemony 
in South East Asia. 

The new equation being 
evolved between China and the 
U.S.A. has compelled the Soviet 
Union to resort to pre-emptive 
action so that tomorrow it does 
not find itself isolated. In this, 
Moscow’s interests have co¬ 
incided with those of India 
which must take all preventive 
measures against the possibility 
of another foolish adventure by 
Pakistan emboldened by the pro¬ 
mise of Chinese support, how¬ 
ever ephemeral. The result 
is the Indo-Soviel treaty of 
friendship. 

Thus we are witnessing a new 
line-up of nations taking shape 
and new centres of power 
emerging. The emerging 
balance of power will not be 
complete till these new centres 
of power have been assigned 
their rightful place in the system. 
It will have to take into account 
the emergence of a new Europe 
with formidable economic, 
political and military strength. 
Likewise, it will have to find a 
place for Japan which has emerg¬ 
ed as a major industrial power, 
( Contd . on page 159) 
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Q. Recount in brief the 
problems created by the influx 
of Bangla Desh refugees info 

India. 

Ans. The murderous cam¬ 
paign of suppression launched 
by the rulers of Islamabad in 
Bangla Desh has brought the 
problem of millions of refugees 
trekking into India, needing 
medical help, shelter, food and 
work. What started as a 
problem for Pakistan became 
a recurring liability for India. 
Up to the end of August, more 
than seven million refugees 
had crossed over into India 
putting a heavy strain on her 
economy. According to press 
reports, Pakistan was spending 
1 crore of rupees per day on 
its campaign of genocide in 
Bangla Desh. U.N. experts 
estimated that the cost of 
maintaining the Bangla Desh 
refugees on Indian soil would 
work out to somewhere near 
3 crores of rupees per day. 
In the budget for (he current 
year, India sel apart a sum of 
Rs. 60 crores for meeting the 
expenses on the refugees. The 
amount was, however, grossly 
inadequate. Therefore, the 
Government put forward sup¬ 
plementary demands for Rs. 
200 crores on August 5. But 
even this is not going to suffice. 
According to expert opinion, 
the bill for maintaining the 
refugees upto the end of the 
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current financial year will be 
between 600 to 650 crores, 
and India may not be able to 
find that much money unless 
she cuts the size of her develop¬ 
ment plans. 

India has also been sending 
out appeals to the international 
community to come forward lo 
share the burden but the appeals 
have produced very poor results. 
Upto the end of July only Rs. 
8.5 crores in foreign aid had 
been received as against promises 
totalling Rs. 99 crores. 

What makes the problem all 
the more complicated is that 
there is hardly any prospect 
of these persons being able to 
go back to Bangla Desh. That 
can be possible only if and when 
the military rulers of West 
Pakistan decide to call it a day 
and quit Bangla Desh. But. as 
evidenced by Yahya Khan’s 
broadcast on June 28, they 
have no intention of doing that. 
In fact, the developments suit 
Pakistan’s purpose in more than 
one ways. It has not only got 
rid of supposedly disloyal ele¬ 
ments in East Bengal but also 
reduced the numerical majority 
which .East Pakistan claimed. 
Simultaneously, it has been 
successful in imposing an al¬ 
most unbearable burden on 
India. 

There are other complica¬ 
tions which have followed the 


heavy influx of Bangla Desh 
refugees into India. These 
people are mostly concentrated j 
in the eastern states which 
form a sensitive area. Alone 
with the genuine refugees, j 
large number of Pakistani agenis 
and spies has also managed 
to enter India. All this has 
added considerably to India'-. | 
problem of national security 
in the eastern region. 

In addition, feeding ncarh 
a crore of displaced persons o 
bound to put a heavy stum 
on India’s food reserves. Those 
of the displaced persons who! 
try to enter the job market j 
will necessarily come into com 
petition with local people Willi j 
unemployment already a pio- 
Mem, this invasion of the n>b- 
market will necessarily create 
new social and economic ten-1 
sions. 

The fight put up by the 
unarmed people of Bangla j 
Desh has inspired and streng¬ 
thened the demand for recog¬ 
nition being extended 1° 
Bangla Desh, and material help 
being given to it to enable the 
liberation fighters lo put up 
viable resistance against the 
armed might of West Pakistan- 
Sooner or later, India woiik* 
have to take a decision on that 
issue also. 

Q. What are the term* 
on which Britain’s eotr) 
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into the European Common 
Market has been negotiated. 
\\ hat are the arguments ad¬ 
vanced for. and against Britain 
joining the E.C.1VI.? 

Ans. The negotiations in 
llrusscls concerning Britain's 
entry into the European Com¬ 
mon Market revolved around 
three main issues: (7) Britain’s 
contribution; (//) Problems of 

New Zealand's dairy produce; 
\m) Interests of sugar-producers 
among the Commonwealth coun¬ 
tries. Britain agreed to pay an 
initial 7 per cent of the E.C'.M. 
budget now running at nearly 
i,0(M) million dollars a year. 
It also agreed to contribute 57 
million dollars to the European 
( oal and Steel Community 
pa v able over three years. On 
the second issue it was agreed 
that from January I, 1973— the 
date when Britain is due to 
enter the E.C.M. — New Zea- 
•aiul's exports of butter and 
■Jieese to it will start declining, 
and by the end of 1977 they will 
have come down to 71 pei cent 
'1 what they are now 

Members of the E-’.I .C. have 
aeiecd that alter Britain has 
!vcn admitted, the Community 
would safeguard the interests 
Ot countries whose economy 
depends to a large extent on 
pi imary produce, partieulaily 

Ntmar. 

There is considerable di- 
veigenec of opinion within 
Ihitain about the desirability 
o!' jojning the EC.M. T’hcre 
aie people who condemn the 
move on the ground that 
this will result in Britons having 
to pay higher prices in future 
loi food and other necessaries 

life. Among the opponents 
of die move are also those who 
hnd it difficult to forget the 
imperial glory of Britain during 
first half of the present 
century. They arc not prepared 
to accept that their island's 
influence in world affairs is 
til ready at a low ebb. Mr. 
Heath's government has, how- 
evcr > been making much of the 
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opportunities offered to Britain 
by a bigger market. According 
to the White Paper issued by 
the Government, in the fifth 
year of entering E.C.M., 
Britain’s income will have in¬ 
creased by 1 IOO million pounds. 
Mr. Elcath has also pointed out 
that “A Elurope united would 
have the means of recovering 
the position in the world which 
Europe divided has lost.” 

One of the grounds on which 
the move has been criticised is 
that it will weaken the Com¬ 
monwealth. Bui- the Govern¬ 
ment of Mr. Heath has pointed 
out that over the recent years, 
existing Commonwealth prefe¬ 
rences have been steadily erod¬ 
ed. The While Paper mentions 
that while Britain's share of 
Commonwealth trade has dec¬ 
lined over the last decade, its 
exports to the E.E.C. have 
expanded rapidly. Rejecting 
the possibility of securing an 
assured place in the Community 
in association with the com¬ 
monwealth, the document ad¬ 
vances the pica that countries 
belonging to i lie Common¬ 
wealth arc spread out around 
the globe and have widely 
different political ideals ami 
levels of economic develop¬ 
ment. 

Q. Write short notes on: 

f/) Maintenance of Internal 
Sccunly Act (if) Cauverv 
Waters Dispute (7/7) Sovuz-ll 
(iv) O A.U. Summit, 1971 (v) 

Raj a manual Committee Report. 

Ans. (/) Maintenance of 
Internal Security Act: Was 

passed by the Parliament in 
June. 1971. The measure is on 
the lines of the Preventive 
Detention Act which had been 
allowed Vo lapse on December 
31, 1969. It empowers the 

Central and/or Slate Govern¬ 
ments to issue detention orders 
against any person to prevent 
him from acting in any manner 
prejudicial to (i) the defence 
of India, the relations of India 
with foreign powers, or the 



Madras before it can divert 
the waters of the tributaries 
of the river to its own use. 
Cauvery has two major tri¬ 
butaries—Hemavathi and 

Kabini on which Mysore has 
been planning to construct irri¬ 
gation projects. Three years 
ago, it referred to the Centre 
a plan to construct a project 
on the Hemavathi at a cost 
of Rs. 40 crores. The Centre 
never gave necessary clearance, 
but recently the state took up 
construction of the project. 
Tamil Nadu has raised ob¬ 
jection that what Mysore is 
doing contravenes an agree¬ 
ment arrived at between Mysore 
and Madras in 1924 and will 
affect the fertility of Tamil 
Nadu’s rice-bowl in the Than- 
javur district in the Cauvery 
delta. 

The Tamil Nadu govern¬ 
ment had been pressing the 
Centre for some time to refer 
the dispute to a Tribunal in 
terms of the Inter-State Water 
Disputes Act of 1956. But 
Mysore had been maintaining 
that the projects it had under¬ 
taken did not involve any 
inter-State dispute. Mr Dharma 
Vira, the Governor of Mysore 
had suggested the dispute being 
referred to technical experts 
from the Stales concerned. 
New Delhi was of the opinion 
that in the absence of a popular 
government in Mysore, it was 
not possible to evolve a solution 
which could be looked upon as 
final and binding. On August 
4, 1971, the Tamil Nadu govern¬ 
ment filed a suit in the Supreme 
Court of India under Article 
131 of the Constitution which 
relates to disputes between the 
Centre and one or more states. 
It prayed for a direction to the 
Centre to refer the dispute to 
a Tribunal and an injunction 
against Mysore proceeding with 
any of the projects in dispute. 

077) Soyuz-tl: On June 6. 
1971, the Soviet Union launched 
Soyuz-ll with three men 
aboard viz.. Commander Georgi 
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Dobrovolsky, Flight Engineer 
Vladislav Volkov and Test 
Engineer Viktor Pasayev. Next 
day, the crew docked their 
vehicle with Salyut which had 
been in flight since April 19, 
and then entered the orbiting 
space-station establishing coup¬ 
ling and electrical connections. 
Announcing the achievement, 
tass said, “The task of 
delivering the crew to an or¬ 
bital station by a transport ship 
has been solved for the. first 
time.” The combined weight 
of the two ships linked together 
was 25 tonnes. Their linking 
up was described as “an im¬ 
portant step in the development 
of cosmic technology and man¬ 
ned flights”. In Salyut the 
astronauts tested the research 
facilities and grew plants. They 
established a new space en¬ 
durance record by remaining 
aloft for 24 days. But their 
triumph ended in tragedy when, 
as Soyuz-ll returned to earth, 
they were found strapped to 
their scats without any sign of 
life. It was found that death 
had been due to embolisms ~ 
clots in the circulatory system. 
The three were posthumously 
awarded the insignia of Heores 
of the Soviet Union and buried 
close to the Krcmlim Wall. 

(ir) O.A.U. Summit, 1971: 
A summit meeting of t h c 
Organization of African Unity 
was held in Addis Ababa in 
the latter half of June 1971. 
The proceedings of the meeting 
were dominated by the question 
ol a ‘dialogue’ with South 
Africa. Some of the members 
of the Organization led by 
Ivory Coast had suggested that 
the question should be placed 
on the agenda of the meeting. 
The issue triggered off an 
acrimonious debate and threaten 
ed to split the 8-year old organi¬ 
sation. 

Out of the 41 members of 
the O.A.U., 27 were, however, 
unanimously against any dia¬ 
logue with the racial regime in 
Pretoria. Spearheading the 


opposition were Nigeria, 
Ethiopia, Liberia, Kenya and 
Tunisia. They insisted that 
before the question of.a dialogue 
with Pretoria arose, Mr. Vorster 
must give up the policy of apar¬ 
theid and then start a dialogue 
with the Africans in South 
Africa. 

The Conference passed a 
resolution authorising in¬ 
creased aid to guerilla forces 
fighting against white minority 
regimes in the continent. Some 
of the other decisions taken at 
the Conference were (/) Africa's 
seat falling vacant in the 
Security Council in the near 
future should be filled by 
Sudan. (//) The new Chairman 
of the Organization, viz.. Presi¬ 
dent Mauktar Ould Daddali 
of Mauritania should lead a 
6-man delegation to New York 
to ask for a Security Council 
meeting which should authorise 
follow-up measures on the 
World Court decision declar¬ 
ing South African rule in 
Namibia illegal, (in) The Amin 
government in Uganda should 
be recognised. 

(r) Rajamannar Committee 
Report: In September I960, 

the Tamil Nadu Government 
had appointed a Committer 
headed by Dr. P. V. Raja 
mannar, a former Chief Justice 
of Madras to examine the 
question of relationships between 
the Centre and State*, 
in a federal set-up and to 
suggest suitable amendment*, 
to the Constitution to secure 
a greater measure of autonomy 
for the States. 

The Committee’s report 
was published in May, 1971. 
Among the main recommenda¬ 
tions made by it were:— 

(0 Immediate formation of 
an Inter-State Council as pro¬ 
vided for under Article 263 
of the Constitution. (//) The 
present Planning Commission 
should be replaced by 
one consisting of only experts 
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to advise on the schemes for¬ 
mulated by the States. Each 
Stale may have a Planning 
Board of ils own. (/'/'/) Power 
to issue industrial licenses 
should be conferred on the 
States, (iv) There should be a 
larger devolution of taxes in 
favour of the stales so that 
the need for grants-in-aid under 
Article 275 cither disappears 
or is minimised. Corporate 
taxes, customs and export duties 
and capital value of assets 
should be placed in the divisi¬ 
ble pool. Grants to the states 
should be administered by an 
impartial body such as the 
} mancc Commission, (r) The 
State High Court should be 
supremo in matters falling with¬ 
in state jurisdiction. No appeal 
horn the High Court should 
lie to the Supreme Court except 
ui cases involving constitutional 
issues or the interpretation of 
a Central Act. 

The CommiMce also sug¬ 
gested the transfer of a number 
of items from the Concurrent 

the Stale list and also from 
the Central to the State list. 

also asked for due represen¬ 
tation in the Union Cabinet 
lot various regions of the coun- 

ti_\. 

Q. Who arc the following 
and why were they in the news 
recently:— 

(/) Daniel Ellsberg (//) 
Marjorie Godfrey (///) Henry 
Kissinger (/v) Evonne Goola- 
pong (v) Anthony Mascarcnhas 
hi) Sukhamoy Chakravarty 
('■ii) Satyan (viii) 'Asim Chatter¬ 
is" (tv) Oswald Joseph Mtshali 
<W Patricia Perry. 

Ans. (/) Daniel Ellsberg: 
'■as the man who passed on to 
the AW York Times secret 
^cniaaon documents relating to 
'*5 U.S.A.’s involvement in the 
Vietnam War. Ellsberg is an 
expert in the field of systems 
analysis. His thesis on the 
nature of the decision-making 
Process, Risk, Ambiguity and 
Decision won him a job with 
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the Rand Corporation which 
till recently had custody of 
U.S. secret documents. From 
there he shifted to the Penta¬ 
gon. At first he was a staunch 
advocate of escalation in Viet¬ 
nam but after the Tet offensive 
of 1968, his thinking under¬ 
went a profound change and he 
turned into an uncompromising 
critic of his country’s role in 
Vietnam. As Time put it. 
F.llsberg “symbolises the national 
torment that the brutal, seeming¬ 
ly interminable war has created,” 
in the U.S.A. 

(ii) Marjorie Godfrey: 
President V.V. Giri recently 
nominated Mrs. Marjorie God¬ 
frey to the Lok Sabha as its 
second Anglo-Indian Member. 
Mrs. Godfrey is associated with 
several Anglo-Indian Organi¬ 
zations and devotes considerable 
time to education and social 
service. In I%7 she had been 
nominated to the Andhra Pra¬ 
desh Vidhan Sabha. 

(Hi) Henry Kissinger: is the 
National Security Adviser to 
President Nixon. Tn that 
capacity, he plays a very im¬ 
portant role in shaping the 
U.S.A.’s foreign policy. He 
is a Harvard Professor who has 
written extensively on- inter¬ 
national relations and military 
strategy. In July, 1971, he was 
sent by President Nixon on a 
secret visit to Peking to discuss 
a visit by President Nixon to 
the People’s Republic of China. 
Dr. Kissinger is of German 
origin. He had come to the 
U S.A. as a migrant in 1938. 

(iv) Evonne Goolagong : 
who won the Women's Singles 
Championship at Wimbledon 
on July 2. 1971, is a 19-year old 
part-aboriginal girl from 
Barellan (Australia). She is the 
daughter of a sheep-shearer. 
She displayed great confidence 
while facing Mrs. Margaret 
Court, last year’s champion, and 
caused a sensational upset. 

(v) Anthony Mascarenhas: 
was till April, 1971 a Pakistani 


journalist. After seeing with 
his own eyes what the West 
Pakistan Army had done in 
Bangla Dcsh, he could not re¬ 
concile himself to playing the 
game of the West Pakistan 
rulers. In order to be able to 
write the true story of happen¬ 
ings in Bangla Desh, he left 
the country with his family and 
went to London where his 
account was published in The 
Times. 

(17) Sukhamoy Chakravarty: 
is an outstanding Indian econo¬ 
mist serving as Director of 
the Delhi School of Economics. 
He got his Doctorate from 
Netherlands Economic Insti¬ 
tute at the Hague. He has 
carried out research and written 
on problems of planning and 
development. Among his 
works arc Logic of Investment 
Planning and Capital and 
Development Planning. Re¬ 
cently, lie was appointed a 
Member of India’s reconstitu¬ 
ted Planning Commission. 

(vii) Satyan: was a popular 
film-star of t h e Malayalee 
screen. He came into the lime¬ 
light after Chemmeen had won 
the President's award for the 
best feature film. Satyan had 
played the fisherman-hero in 
the film. He was noted for his 
immaculate characterization in 
a wide variety of roles which 
brought him four Central 
awards and one State award. 
Satyan died on June 15 at the 
age of 59. 

(viii) Asim Chatterjee: is a 
former student leader, now 
reported to be leading the 
Naxalites in the Birbhum, Ban- 
kura and Purulia districts. He 
is said to be posing a serious 
challenge to the leadership of 
Charu Mazumdar and Saroj 
D’.itta. 

(;.v) Oswald Joseph Mtshali: 
is a black South African poet 
in his thirties, working as a 
messenger in Johannesburg. He 
came into prominence recently 
when his first book of poems 
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Sounds of a Cowhide Drum 
became a best-seller immediately 
it was out. Mtshali has voiced 
the agony of the urban under¬ 
privileged black people in South 
Africa. 

(*) Patricia Perry: is an 
American college student who 
was chosen “Maid of Colton” 
from among 20 girls in 1971. 
She is a student of Home 
Economics at Longwood College 
in Fairvillc (U.S.A.). She was 
in New Delhi to participate 
in a fashion show at the Ashoka 
Hotel on July 5, 1971, in aid 
of the National Association for 
the Blind. 

Q. Where are the follow¬ 
ing? In which context were they 
in the news recently: 

(i) Hari Rai Temple (//*) 
Mauna Kea Uii) Mount Etna 

(iv) Akhaura (r) Pine Bluff 

Ans. (/) Hari Rai Temple: 

at Chamba came into the news 
in June, 1971 when the famous 
Vishnu idol installed in it since 
the eleventh century circa was 
stolen. According to the 
Chamba District Gazaetleer, the 
temple had been founded by 
Salakara Varmun in the eleventh 
century. 

(//) Mauna Kea: is an ex¬ 
tinct volcano in the Hawaii 
islands. It is now the locale of 
the highest astronomical obser¬ 
vatory on earth (13,796 ft.). The 
Observatory has an 88-inch 
reflector and two 24-inch mir¬ 
rors. It is situated less than 
20 degrees north of the Equator 
and being in that position, it 
can scan a very large part of 
the southern skies. 

(///) Mount Etna: Situated 
on the east coast of Sicily Mt. 
Etna is the highest volcano in 
Europe (10,500 ft.). Recently, 
the volcano erupted once again, 
and remained in the news for 
several days. 

(iv) Akhaura: is an im¬ 
portant railway junction in the 
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eastern part of Bangla Desh. 
It has been frequently the 
scene of see-saw battles between 
the liberation forces and the 
West Pakistani marauders. 

(>) Pine Bluff: is a place 
in Arkansas (U.S.A.) where 
the U.S. government has an 
arsenal of biological weapons 
enough to kill the world’s 
entire population many times 
over. 

Q. Name the following: 

(i) Manager of the Indian 
Cricket team touring Britain 
(/'/) Israeli diplomat recently 
killed in Turkey Uii) The only 
prisoner in Spandau (iv) Leader 
of the U.N.H.C.R. team which 
visited India in May 1971 

(v) Brazilian football player 
who retired recently (i7) Three 
famous Indian painters today 
(vii) India's Ambassador in 
Moscow (viii) World’s richest 
man (/.v) Winner of the Jnan- 
pilh Award, 1970. 

Ans. (/) Hemu Akhikari 
(ii) Ephraim Elrom (Hi) Rudolf 
Hess (iv) Charles Mace (r)Pe!e 
(Edson Arantes do Nascimento) 

(vi) M.F. Hussain, Satish Gujral 
and J. Swaminathan (vii) Dr. 
K.S. Shclvankar (viii) Paul 
Getty (ix) Dr. Vishwanatha 
Satyanarayana. 

Q. Explain the following 
terms: 

(/) Blue Babies (ii) Polio 
(Hi) Partons (iv) Domino 
Theory (v) Vulcan (vi) Salyut. 

Ans. (/) Blue Babies: Some¬ 
times new-born babies suffer 
from certain physical defects 
which manifest themselves in 
blue colour around the lips, 
mucous membranes, and nails. 
This can be due to (7) very high 
pressure in the pulmonary artery 
(ii) Obstruction in the flow of 
blood at the pulmonary valve 
or at the valve between the 
right auricle and ventricle or 
(Hi) due to defective attachment 


of the greater arteries—all symp. I 
toms of congenital heaVt | 
disease. 

(ii) Polio: also called I 
Infantile Paralysis is a diseast 
of the nervous stem. The 
virus infects nerves controlling 
movement of muscle groups, 
Ordinarily, the muscles affected 
are those of the legs or arms.| 
The disease usually occurs i 
epidemic form after the hot 
weather. It begins with high 
fever, sore throat and vomiting. 
The paralysis appears about 
the second or third day. At one 
time it was believed that it was[ 
only the children who were 
particularly prone to the disease 
but in fact it is as common 
among adults as it is among 
children. Recently an out¬ 
break of polio was reported 
from Delhi, Chandigarh etc. 

(iii) Partons: are said to hcl 
particles tinier than protomf 
or neutrons. Discovery of 
these particles—the smallest 
known components of an atom 
was reported on June 8, 1971 
by a team of scientists at the 
Stanford Linear Accelerator 
Centre in California (USA). 
Upto now, it had been thought 
that protons and neutrons, form 
ing the core of an atom's 
nucleus, could not be divided. 
But bombardment of these 
particles by streams of electrons 
of upto 21 billion electro-volts 
has revealed that both protons 
and neutrons could be furthei 
sub-divided into partons 
According to Dr. Wolfganj 
Panofsky, Director of the 
Stanford Centre “Knowledgi 
of Internal structures of the 
protons and neutrons may pro 
vide the key to understands 
the strong force that holds th 
atomic nucleus together am 
endows the universe with sta¬ 
bility.” 

(iv) Domino Theory: Accor< 
ing to a powerful and influents 
section of opinion in the US 
State Department, if one countt 
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Q. 1. What were the main 
items of the constructive pro¬ 
gramme drawn up by the Gandhi 
Centenary Committee for cele¬ 
brating the birth centenary of 
Mahatma Gandhi ? (About 150 
words). 

Ans. As preparations were 
afoot for celebrating the Gandhi 
birth centenary falling on Oc¬ 
tober 2, 1969. the Parliament of 
India appointed a National 
Committee for Gandhi Cente¬ 
nary Celebrations headed by 
Mr R.R. Diwakar. The Com¬ 
mittee drew up a constructive 
programme to be followed during 
the Centenary Year. The main 
items ui the programme were: 
(/) propagation of the ideals of 
truth, purity of means and 
ends, and non-violence among 
the people; (//) carrying the mes¬ 
sage of Khadi symbolising 
Gandltiji's ideals of economic 
self-help to all corners of the 
country; promoting the ideal 
of self-reliance by emphasizing 
the need fob developing cottage 
industries : (in) efforts to bring 
about total prohibition all over 
the country; (/»•) improvement 
°f drinking water supply to 
villages not having the facility, 
exhorting the villagers to achieve 
^H'-sufficiency in foodgrains and 
to remove illiteracy; (v) pro¬ 
moting national integration 
tofough pledges professing faith 
,n the ‘unity of India’ and 


‘brotherhood of man’ irrespec¬ 
tive of caste, religion or language: 

(iV) abolition of anti-social prac¬ 
tices like untouchability; dowry 
etc.; (V/») hhanqi mukti pro¬ 
grammes to relieve human labour 
of the task of removing night- 
soil; (riii) taking up the Gram- 
dan programme to make the 
village community responsible 
for the poor and the weak in the 
village; encouragement of Pan- 
chayati Raj in order to secure 
the objective of decentralising 
political and economic power 

Solution of tlic 
General Knowledge Paper set 
in the Limited Departmental 
Section Officers' Grade 
Examination held hy the 
U.P.S.C. in April, 1971. 

to enable common people to 
participate in the exercise of 
such power; (or) commemo¬ 
rative schemes and propaganda 
through pamphlets, exhibitions 
etc. for carrying Gandhiji's 
message to the villages. 

Q. 2. (a) What role is the 
Panchayati Raj expected to play 
in development planning ? 

Ans. Panchayati Raj as 
a system oflocal government lies 
at the base of the pyramid of 
democracy. Introducing people 
to democracy necessarily in¬ 


volves preparing them to take 
an active part in the task of 
nation-building. Therefore, 
besides being a system of local 
government, Panchayati Raj has 
the potentiality of becoming the 
best medium of planned de¬ 
velopment. Working at the 
grass-roots level, it is in the 
most advantageous position to 
induce ideological motivation 
and secure the people’s co¬ 
operation in the task of building 
a new social structure which is 
the main aim of development 
planning. 

In the fifties, the Committee 
on Plan Projects had appointed 
a Study Team on Community 
Development and National Ex¬ 
tension Services. The Study 
Team headed by Shri Balwantrai 
Mehta had recommended that 
“There should he a devolution 
of powers and decentralization 
of machinery and that such 
power be exercised and such 
machinery controlled and direct¬ 
ed bv popular representatives 
of t he local area.” The National 
Development Council endorsed 
the recommendation of the 
Committee on January 12, 1958 
and assigned to the Panchayati 
Rni institutions specific powers 
and functions in the field 
of development and local ad¬ 
ministration. 

Since then Panchayati Raj 
institutions have been playing 


fin important part in the coun¬ 
try’s development efforts. Gram 
Panchayals, Panchayat Sanutis 
and Zila Parishads are doing 
much to develop village in¬ 
dustries, to remove illiteracy and 
increase agricultural produc¬ 
tion. They are also under¬ 
taking schemes for improving 
public health facilities in rural 
areas. The success they are 
able to achieve in f h esc spheres 
corresponds to their ability to 
mobilise local resources through 
taxation and other measures. 
Working along the right lines 
Panchayali Raj institutions can 
inculcate among the people the 
spirit of self-reliance which 
is the key to the success of all 
development effort. 

(b) Give the estimate of 
financial resources for the Fourth 
Five-Year Plan of India from 
the following sources : — 

(/) Contribution of public 
enterprises. 

(//') Market borrowings of 
Central and Stale 
Governments. 

(«7) Additional resource 
mobilization. 

(iv) External assistance. 

(v) Deficit financing. 

Ans. (/) Contribution of 
public enterprises (Centre and 
States)—Rs. 2,029 crore s, 
(i7) Market borrowings of Cen¬ 
tral and State governments— 
Rs. 1,415 crores, (///) Additional 
Resource Mobilisation—Rs. 
3,198 crores, (iv) External 
Assistance—Rs. 2,614 crores. 
0) Deficit Financing—Rs. 850 
crores. 

Q. 3. Bring out the main 
elements of strategy of the 
Fourth Five-Year Plan of India 
for increasing agricultural pro¬ 
duction. { About 150 .words.) 

Ans. In (he agricultural and 
allied sectors the Fourth Plan 
envisages an outlay of Rs. 
2728.18 crores. This money 
will be utilised to achieve two 
main objectives. The lirst 
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is to provide the conditions 
necessary for a sustained in¬ 
crease of about 5 per cent per 
annum over the next decade. 
The second is to enable as large 
a section of the rural popula¬ 
tion as possible, including (he 
small cultivator, the farmer in 
dry areas and the agricultural 
labourers to participate in 
development and share its 
benefits. 

Accordingly, the priority 
programmes of development in 
agriculture fall broadly into two 
categories, namely those which 
aim at maximising production 
and those which aim at remedy¬ 
ing imbalances. 

Success in the achievement 
of the target fixed for both 
foodgrains and cash crops 
is principally linked with 
the success of high-yielding 
varieties and multiple cropping 
programme. In support of 
these, there will be a scheme of 
major and minor irrigation, in¬ 
cluding large-scale energisation 
of pump-sets through rural 
electrification and integrated 
use of ground and surface 
water; supply of inputs for 
plant nutrition and protection, 
and of machinery for farm opera¬ 
tions; reorganisation of credit, 
short, medium, and long, and 
strengthening of the rural in¬ 
frastructure in other important 
ways including more village 
roads, hetter marketing facilities 
and adequate storage. There 
will also be agricultural research, 
extension and education, in¬ 
cluding farmers’ education and 
field demonstrations. 

Q. 4. Answer the following; 

(a) Why does milk turn 
sour ? 

(b) What is green manure ? 

(<■) What is Morse Code ? 

Ans. (a) Why milk turns 
sour : Milk turns sour becuase 
of undesirable fermentation pro¬ 
duced by hostile bacteria. 

(/?) Green Manure : is 
natural feitiliser obtained from 


old grass, residues of uprooted 
crops, leaf mould etc. , 

(c) Morse Code': is a sys¬ 
tem of dots and dashes used 
for conveying messages by wire¬ 
less, cable etc. The system 
was invented by S.F.B. Morse. 

Q. 5 (a) What is meant by 
the following ;— 

(/) Sadism (ii) Atrophy 
(Hi) Brain Drain (iv) Adam’s. 
Apple (r) As the crow flies. 

Ans. {/) Sadism : is a type 
of sexual perversion which finds 
satisfaction in inflicting cruelty. 
The term is derived from the 
name of Marquis dc Sade, a 
French writer. 

(//) Atrophy ; means wast¬ 
ing away, being deprived of 
nourishment. 

(/■/7) Brain Drain : means the 
exodus of trained persons, 
c.g.. engineers, doctors, techni¬ 
cians, teachers etc. from one 
country to another, generally 
due to difference in working 
conditions. The phenomenon 
has been affecting many under¬ 
developed countries which have 
been losing their trained man¬ 
power to industrialised and 
affluent countries. 

(iv) Adam’s Apple ; or the 
larynx is the "sound-box" 
in the human body because the 
vocal cords are situated within 
it. It is situated in the neck on 
top of the trachea. 

(v) As the crow flies : is a 
figure of speech used to denote 
the distance between two points 
as if they were connected with 
a straight line. 

(b) What arc the following : 

(/) Catalyst (/V) Catchment 
area (iii) Dredger (iv) Fungus 
(v) Nicotine. 

Ans. (/) Catalyst : is a 
substance which speeds up a 
chemical reaction while itself 
remaining uneffccted. 

(//) Catchment Area : means 
area drained by a single river. 
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(mi) Dredger : is machine 
,or dredging, i.e. excavation 
mder water or ori-iland, or for 
.cooping mineral deposits from 
IcpthS. 

(iv) Fungus : a plant of the 
ovvest order, having no chloro¬ 
phyll in it, e.g. toad-stools, 
wushrooms etc. 

(»•) Nicotine: is a poisonous 
ilkaloid found in tobacco leaves. 

Q. 6 (a) How have the 
Allowing come into the news 
ccently : 

(/) Paul A. Samuelson 
ii) Kumaon Regiment (iii) 
. usaka (/r) Fiji islands (i») 
\nand Bhawan. 

Ans. (/) Paul A. Samuel- 

ion : is a Professor of Eeono- 
nics at the Massachusetts 
.nstitute of Technology. He 
.von the Nobel Prize for 
Lconomics in 1970. The Nobel 
L'ommiltec gave him the award 
n iceognition of his scientific 
i\ork in developing static 
ind dynamic economic theory. 
He is known for his ability to 
present economic issues clearly 
lu the layman. 

( ii ) Kumaon Regiment: 
was in the news recently when 

’resident of India presented 
new colours to it. 

(i/7)* Lusaka : is the capital 
of Zambia. In the earlier 
half of September, 1970, it was 
the venue of the Third Non- 
aligned - Summit. 

In) Fiji islands : is a group 
of islands in the Pacific. It 
Mme into the news in October, 
'970 when it'was declared free 
[after nearly a; century of British 
‘ le. 

(v) Anand Bhawan : is the 

[ancestral home of the Nehrus 
i 1 . 11 Allahabad. On November 1, 

’ 0, Mrs. Indira Gandhi 
anded over the mansion to the 
Ihwaharlal Nehru Memoral 
fund. 

M What do you know about 
! following 7 — 
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(/) Sea of Fertility (ii) Rock 
Memorial (Hi) Chennai Vanoli 
Nilayam (iv) Zond-8 (v) In¬ 
terpol. 

Ans. (/) Sea of Fertility : 
is one of the lunar maria i.e. 
dark areas on the moon desig¬ 
nated as oceans. 

(ii) Rock Memorial : It is 
a stone-structure built on the 
Vivckanandtt Rock off Kanya 
Kumari on- the southern tip 
of India. The memorial has 
been built at a cost of Rs. 90 
lakhs. It was inauguarted by 
President V.V. Giri on Sep¬ 
tember 2, 1970 

(mi) Chennai Vanoli Nila- 

yam : is the Tamil name of 
the All-India Radio Station at 
Madras. 

(iv) Zond-8 : On October 
20, 1970 the Soviet Union 

launched automatic un¬ 
manned spacecraft Zond-8 to¬ 
wards the moon. The space¬ 
craft conducted physical re¬ 
search along the path of its 
llight and in the near-moon 
space. It took pictures of the 
lunar surface and of the earth 
and the moon at different 
distances. It passed as close 
as 1118 km. to the lunar surface. 
Then it used the pull of lunar 
gravity to throw itself back 
towards the earth. It splashed 
down in the Indian Ocean on 
October 27, 1970 and was 

taken on board a Russian 
recovery ship. 

(r) Interpol : is brief for the 
International Criminal Police 
Organization. It has its head¬ 
quarters in Paris. The Organi¬ 
zation renders assistance to the 
criminal police authorities of all 
affiliated countries and helps in 
developing institutions aimed 
at preventing crime. It is 
generally engaged ir. appre¬ 
hending absconders, gold smug¬ 
glers, forgers, drug racketeers 
etc. Ninety countries are mem¬ 
bers of the organization. 

Q. 7 (a) In which coun¬ 
tries are the following situated ? 


(/) Shwe Dagon Pagoda 
(ii) Pisa (//7) Pentagon (iv) Abu 
Simbel (v) Alice Springs. 

Ans. (i) Burma (ii) Italy 
(Hi) U.S.A. (iv) U.A.R. (Egypt) 
(v) Australia. 

(b) With what are the 
following associated ? 

(/) Shambhu Maharaj (ii) 
Princesss Rajyashree (iii) E.A.S. 
Prasanna (iv) Billie Jean-King 
(v) Ustad Mushtaq Ali Khan. 

Ans. (i) Kathak dance (ii) 
Shooting (iii) Cricket (iv) Tennis 
(v) Indian classical music. 

Q. 8. Write notes on the 
following :— 

(a) Territorial Army of 
India. 

(b) National Service Corps 
of India. 

Ans. (a) Territorial Army 
of India : In order to give the 
youth of India an opportunity 
lor receiving military training 
in their spare time and to serve 
the country in times of emer¬ 
gency by supplementing the 
strength of the regular army, 
the Territorial Army was raised 
in October 1949. Any able- 
bodied national of India between 
the ages of 18 and 35 and 
possessing the necessary qualifi¬ 
cations can join the terri¬ 
torial army as an officer or other 
rank. Personnel of the Terri¬ 
torial Army are initially given 
training during their spare time, 
and later, for regular periods. 
While under training, officers 
and other ranks of the Terri¬ 
torial Army are entitled to the 
same pay and allowances as 
are admissible to corresponding 
ranks in the regular army. The 
Territorial Army has units of 
Artillery, Infantry, Corps of 
Engineers, Corps of Signals, 
Corps of Electrical and Mecha¬ 
nical Engineers and the Medical 
Corps. 

(b) National Service Corps : 
In the first week of January 
1970, the Union Cabinet ap- 
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proved the idea of creating 
a National Service Corps to 
train and employ young people 
in nation-building activities. 
The scheme had actually been 
sponsored in 1968 to give the 
students a chance to imbibe 
the qualities of responsible 
leadership by coming into touch 
with and handling real life 
situations. The programme 
drawn up for the National Service 
Corps includes physical train¬ 
ing, social service, training in 
civil defence, community living 
and other such projects. The 
scheme operates in addition 
to N.C.C. and is voluntary. 

Q. 9 (a) Fill in the gaps in 
the following sentences :— 

(/) The Nobel Peace Prize 
for 1969 was awarded 
to. 

(#7) .succeeded Gamal 

Abdel Nassar as the 
President or the United 
Arab Republic. 

(iii) The Bharatiya Jnanpith 
Award was awarded to 
Sumitranandan Pant 
on his work entitled 

(iv) The author of ‘India’s 

China War’ is . 

(»*) The Managing Direc¬ 
tor of the International 
Monetary Fund is. 

Ans. (') International Lab¬ 
our Organization (//) Anwar 
Sadaat (///) Chidambara (iv) 
Neville Maxwell (v) M. Pierre 
Paul Schweitzer. 

( b) Write a note on the 
Secretary-General of the United 
Nations Organization. (About 
80 words A 

Ans. U.N. Secretary- 
General: The Secretary General 
of the United Nations is appoint¬ 
ed by the General Assembly on 
the recommendation of the 
Security Council. In addition 
to being the Chief Administra¬ 
tive Officer of the Organiza¬ 
tion. the Secrelary General is 
charged wilh the responsibility 


of bringing before the Organi¬ 
zation any matter that threatens 
to disturb international peace 
and security. He has likewise 
other important political func¬ 
tions to perform. 

The first Secretary General 
of the world body was Trygve 
Lie of Norway. He was suc¬ 
ceeded by Dag Hammarsk joeld 
of Sweden. Mr. Hammar¬ 
skjoeld was, however, killed in 
a plane crash over Rhodesia in 
September 1961. The present 
incumbent isUThant, a Burmese 
diplomat who has been occupy¬ 
ing the office for the last ten 
years. He is the first non- 
European holding the position. 
He is at present serving his 
second term which is due (o 
expire on December 31, 1971. 
He has given out that he will 
not be available for another 
term. 

Q. 10. What is the “Lead 
Bank” Scheme? What are the 
functions of a Lead Bank? 

(About 150 words.) 

Ans. The Lead Bank Scheme: 
Following t h c recommenda¬ 
tions made by a Committee 
headed by Mr. F.K.F. Nariman, 
the Government of India an¬ 
nounced for the nationalised 
banks a new branch licensing 
policy in December 1969. The 
policy as evolved by the Reserve 
Bank of India provided for 
one “lead” bank in every district 
in the country. The “lead” 
banks were to be chosen from 
among the 14 nationalised banks 
and the State Bank of India. 
These “lead” banks were to 
undertake surveys of districts to 
find out the immediate needs 
of credit to agriculture, small 
scale industries and other 
priority sectors. The experi¬ 
ment was started in six or seven 
states which are under-developed. 
The scheme provided for the 
opening of bank branches at 
1,280 centres in a phased 
manner. During the first six 
months of 1970, the major 
Indian scheduled banks were 


asked to open at least 400 
branches at unbanked centres, 
besides their regular programme 
of expansion in banked centres. 
Thus, the total number of 
offices to be opened by scheduled 
commercial banks was to ex¬ 
ceed 600 during the first half 
of 1970. 


EXPECTED QUESTIONS 

(Contd. from page 138) 

in a region falls to the com¬ 
munists, others in the region 
are also bound to follow. This 
is called the Domino Theory. 

(v) Vulcan: The irregular 
orbit of Mercury had several 
times given rise to speculation 
that the irregularity must be 
caused by an unseen planet 
closer to the Sun than Mercun 
Urbain Jcan-Joscph Lcverrier, 
a famous French astronomer 
who had predicted the existence 
of Neptune had told the French 
Academy of Sciences in Sep¬ 
tember 1859 that such a planet 
should exist. He named it 
Vulcan. Recently an American 
astronomer. Dr. Henry Courtcn, 
after -analysing some mysterious 
tracks on photographic plates 
he made during the solar eclipses 
of 1966 and 1970, has announced 
that there is a minor plane!- 
may be less than 800 km. in, 
diameter—about 14,400,000 km. 
from the sun. It could be 
Vulcan. 

(vi) Salyut: is the Soviet 
Union’s manned orbital labora¬ 
tory put to use as the first j 
Cosmodrome (space house), ft 
was sent up on April 19, 1971. 
It is expected that it might 
function as long as a year and 
may become the hub of the | 
first space colony. 
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Personality Development 


I.M. Soni 


Effective Expression 


Effective expression is as 
essential to success as a power¬ 
ful ambition. Life these days 
moves forward at a break¬ 
neck pace. In this fast-mov¬ 
ing world, anyone who has not 
mastered the art of effective 
expression both in speaking as 
well as in writing is bound to 
find himself lagging behind. The 
ability to convey one’s thoughts 
clearly and concisely is very 
important in training for suc¬ 
cess. 

If you have not cultivated 
this art and feci handicapped, 
or success has bypassed you 
on this account, the following 
points will help you a great deal 
m shedding your shortcoming. 

It is through words that 
you express yourself both in 
writing as well as in speech, 
i! is, therefore, essential that 
you should have a fairly large 
vocabulary at your command. 
The greater the number of 
words at your service, the 
greater the ease with which 
von can express yourself. 

Perhaps it has never 
occurred to you that you have 
a limited stock of words. Just 
'•it down and write down the 
number of , words you think 
you know. Leaving aside 
very common words, you will 
not be able to recall a great 
number. An eminent authority 
says that an average man’s 
vocabulary does not exceed 
seventy five words. This 
is woefully short, considering 
there are more than twenty- 
j* thousand words in the 
dictionary. 
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This explains your inability 
to express yourself creatively 
or effectively. But you can 
easily improve your vocabulary. 

Do not gloss over the words 
you do not know. Make a note 
of them, find their meaning 
and correct pronunciation. Use 
them in sentences of your own. 
L.earn shorter words that can 
be easily mastered and com¬ 
mitted to memory. Keep a 
separate note-book to jot down 
good phrases and quotations. 
When looking up a word, learn 
at least one word of the same 
shade and one of the opposite 
shade of meaning. This way, 
while learning one word, you 
learn three. 

Attempt at least one exer¬ 
cise daily in which you re-writc 
a piece of prose in your own 
words. Take a newspaper 
editorial or an extract from an 
essay or article and rc-wrile 
the entire piece. Put it in your 
own words as far as possible. 

Translate one piece every 
day. In the introduction to 
his Thesaurus, Roget has said, 
“Regarded simply as a mental 
exercise, the practice of transla¬ 
tion is the best training for 
the attainment of that mastery 
of language and felicity of 
diction, which are the sources 
of the highest oratory, and 
are requisite for the possession 
of a graceful and persuasive 
eloquence. By rendering our¬ 
selves faithful interpreters of 
the thoughts and feelings of 
others, we are rewarded with the 
acquisition of greater readiness 
and facility in correctly ex¬ 


pressing our own”. Why not 
try to rewrite this piece from 
Roget? 

Say one thing at a time. 
Ambiguity comes only when you 
try to say too many things at a 
time. Take one idea, express 
it lucidly, briefly and then pass 
on to the next. If you want 
to expand it. do so by adding 
examples or quotations. In 
writing, you have to he an 
expert in making short para¬ 
graphs. Your paras must be 
suitably begun and ended. They 
should not hang as loose ap¬ 
pendages in your writing. Go 
through your favourite maga¬ 
zine and see how clearly the 
ideas r all into neat paras. 

This is equally applicable 
in speaking. The last sentence 
of one para must smoothly 
lead on to the next. The flow 
should be free from jerks. 
The listener should not have 
to go back to the earlier parts 
of your speech to recollect what 
you have already said. 

Padding is an unforgivable 
sin in writing and speaking. 
Do not waste words. Use them 
as carefully as you would use 
the coins in your pocket. Tauto¬ 
logy. being long-winded, hampers 
t h e flow of effective ex¬ 
pression. Words are meant to 
convey ideas. They are not 
for exhibition. Wear your words 
like your watch. Do not pull 
out merely to show that you 
possess one. 

Use short sentences rather 
than long ones. Use one apt 
adjective rather than a string 
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of them. A style dripping 
.with adjectives shows imma¬ 
turity. 

In writing and in speaking, 
punctuation and right empha¬ 
sis are of utmost importance. 
Lack of proper punctuation 
causes uncertainty of meaning. 
Take this example and supply 
commas. “We have also 
borrowed but with a sparing 
hand some useful precepts and 
a few poetic blossoms from 
our Continental neighbours.” 
The sentence needs lour com¬ 


mas: after borrowed, hand, 
precepts, and blossoms. With¬ 
out commas, it loses 
much of its claritv. 

In speaking, right emphasis 
is very important. Take this 
example: “Shall 1 lend you a 
hundred rupees?" Now, this 
sentence can be spoken in 
several different ways by shift¬ 
ing the stress on words. If you 
stress /, it has one meaning; 
if vou stress hundred rupees, 
it has another meaning; if you 
stress you, it has yet another 


meaning. 

■ 

Practice makes a man per¬ 
fect. It might sound like a 
worn-out cliche but you cannot 
hope to write or speak effectively 
unless you practise daily. With 
time, patience, and effort, you 
will master the art of lucid 
writing and forceful speech. 

Every bit of practice will 
enhance your confidence. This 
in turn will lend force to your 
expression. 


Nixons’s Peking Contacts : The Russian Viewpoint 

(Contd. from page 123) 


factor, but on condition that 
it will not be carried out in the 
form of a political deal at the 
expense of third countries, that 
it will not develop into a political 
combination between Peking 
and Washington detrimental to 
the cause of peace and inter¬ 
national security. 

As is clear, the US ruling 
circles are going ahead with 
their policy of anti-communism, 
of undermining the socialist 
community and whipping up 
anti-Sovietism. At the same 
time, the Peking leaders are 
going on with anti-Soviet propa¬ 
ganda, aspiring to exert every 
effort towards splitting the world 
communist and working-class 
movement, the ranks of socialist 
countries, doing eveiydhing to 
weaken the anti-imperialist 
front. 

US policy in Vietnam is up 
the blind alley. No one can 
“help” the Americans to with¬ 
draw from Vietnam, if they 
do not quit themselves. And 
what is the actual course of 
action chosen by Washington, 
what is its Vietnam policy for 
the near future aimed at? Here 
is an assessment of this policy 
by the Vietnamese patriots, 
who have for many years now 


been waging a heroic struggle 
for their independence and free¬ 
dom: confronted with a fresh 
peace initiative by the Pro¬ 
visional revolutionary Govern¬ 
ment of South Vietnam, the 
Hanoi newspaper Mian Dan 
said in its issue dated July 19, 
1971, “the US Government is 
still refusing to answer to this 
proposal in the affirmative, while 
the US aggressors are feverishly 
intensifying their military ac¬ 
tivities in Vietnam and the 
rest of Indo-China”. It is 
opportune to add to this that 
the first round of “Ping-Pong 
diplomacy” in the spring of 
this year was held at the crucial 
moment of the American- 
Saigon intervention against 
Laos, the third country in 
Indo-China. 

That is the background 
against which the dialogue 
between Washington and Peking 
is taking place. But there' is 
still another aspect of the 
political background in the 
international situation. It 
consists in the clearly pro¬ 
nounced aspirations of the 
people for a stable peace and 
security, aspirations to achieve 
such a turning point in inter¬ 
national affairs that would not 


leave possibilities for interna¬ 
tional imperialism to interfere 
in the affairs of other states. 

Genuine socialism knows 
no other road than an honesl 
peace policy, and of struggle 
against imperialist gambling. 
This open-hearted and sincere 
policy found its clear-cut 
expression in the programme 
for peace announced from the 
rostrum of the 24th Congress of 
Soviet communists. The road 
suggested by the Soviet Union 
consists in the following : To 
eliminate the hotbeds of aggres¬ 
sion in Indo-China and the Mid¬ 
dle East ; to conclude treaties 
renouncing the use of force, to 
set up a system of collective 
security in Europe; nuclear dis¬ 
armament and a ban on all 
types of mass-destruction wea¬ 
pons; a stop to the arms race 
of all kinds; to abolish vestiges 
of colonialism and racism; and 
establish mutually advantageous 
economic cooperation. 

Those are policies that accord 
with the interests of all nations. 
They arc an embodiment of the 
awareness of one’s strength, 
conviction and justice. Time 
will show where the road 
chosen by the American and 
Chinese leaders leads. 
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FRESH OPPORTUNITIES 


Indian Economic Service/Indian Statistical 
Service (Released E.C./Short Service Commis¬ 
sioned Officers) Examination 

(18//; January, 1972) 

Eligibility : Released Emergency Com¬ 
missioned Officers/Short Service Commissioned 
Officers, commissioned in the Armed Forces 
I after November I, 1962. 

Age : Below 26 years on 1st January of 
year of joining pre-Commission training or get¬ 
ting Commission (where there was only post- 
Commission training); relaxable for Scheduled 
Castes, Scheduled Tribes and certain other 
| categories. 

Qualifications : Indian Economic Service : 
Degree with Economics or Statistics as a subject. 
Indian Statistical Service : Degree with Statistics 
or Mathematics or Economics as a subject or 
certain other qualifications prescribed in rules. 

Full particulars and application forms: 

obtainable from Union Public Service Commis¬ 
sion, Dholpur House, New Delhi-11, by remitting 
Re. 1/- by money order or on cash payment at 
counter in Commission’s office. Application 
forms also obtainable free from (/) Command 
Headquarters, (//') Corps Headquarters, (Hi) 
Division Headquarters, (;V) Area Headquarters, 

I and (»•) Sub-Area Headquarters. 

Last Date : Completed applications must 
reach Union Public Service Commission by 
-Oth September, 1971 (4th October, 1971 for 
candidates residing abroad/overseas). 


Indian Foreign Service ‘B’ 
Departmental Competitive Examination 

(Uth January, 1972) 

Eligibility : The examination is open only 
jo certain categories of departmental candidates 
belonging to Grade IV of the General Cadre, 
bnd Grade II of the Cypher sub-cadre of Indian 
F °reign Service, Branch ‘B\ 

September, 1971 

% . . 


Full particulars and application forms: 

obtainable from Secretary. Union Public Service 
Commission, Dholpur House, New Delhi-11 
by remitting Rc. 1/- by money order or on cash 
payment in the Commission’s office. 

Last Date : Completed applications must 
reach the Union Public Service Commission by 
20th September, 1971 (4th October, 1971 for 
candidates residing abroad and in the Andaman 
and Nicobar , Laccadive, Minicoy and Amindivi 
islands). 


Stenographers’ Examination 

(February 22, 1972) 

Centres of Examination : Ahmedabad, 
Allahabad, Bangalore, Bhopal, Bombay, 
Calcutta, Cuttack, Delhi, Hyderabad. Jaipur, 
Madras, Nagpur, Patiala, Patna, Shillong, 
Trivandrum and selected Indian Missions 
abroad. 

Age limits : Candidates- must have been 
born not earlier than 2nd January, 1948 and 
not later than 1st January, 1954. Upper age 
limit relaxable in favour of Scheduled Castes, 
Scheduled Tribes and certain other categories, 
including certain categories of Central Govern¬ 
ment servants. 

Qualifications : Matriculation or equiva¬ 
lent. Candidates who qualify at the written 
test will, according to the provisions of the 
rules, have the option to take Shorthand tests 
either in English or in Hindi. 

Full particulars and application forms: 

obtainable from Union Public Service Com¬ 
mission, Dholpur House, New Delhi-11, by 
remitting Re. 1/- by money order or on cash 
payment at counter in the Commission’s office. 

Last Date : Completed applications must 
reach Union Public Service Commission by 4th 
October, 1971 (19th October, 1971 for candi¬ 
dates residing abroad or in the Andaman and 
Nicobar, Laccadive, Minicoy and Amindivi 
Islands). 

( Sec also cover page 2 ) 
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C.M. Essays 
Sir, 

I was somewhat surprised 
at the request of Mr. Avinash 
Chandra in Readers’ Forum 
in the July issue to change the 
type of topics chosen for the 
essay feature of The Competition 
Master. 

The essays published in 
The Competition Master are 
generally concerning current 
issues and of topical interest. 
This type of essay helps students 
aspiring for various competitive 
examinations, first to learn the 
art of marshalling facts and their 
own opinion on those facts in a 
concise and yet logical manner— 
in short, the art of writing a good 
essay. Besides, it helps them to 
have a clearer understanding of 
the various issues involved in 
complex and controversial topics 
of the day, thus serving as a 
booster to their general know¬ 
ledge. 

Compared to this, Mr. Chan¬ 
dra has suggested topics like On 
Tea or An Umbrella. Admittedly 
such essays are also set in vari¬ 
ous examinations, but these are 
more to test the extent and variety 
of imagination of the examinee 
and his ability to put down his 
ideas in black and white, than to 
test his knowledge. 

Topics requiring imagination 
to deal with are more personal 
and so they have a better chance 
of being managed by oneself 
than the illustrative and descrip¬ 
tive topics, which require a 
background of facts and figures 
and hence deserve priority in a 


magazine like The Competition 
Master. 

Patna Prasun Mukherjee 


Criteria for Recognition 

Sir, 

In your July issue you have 
defined the essential ingredients 
of statehood i.e., (a) Govern¬ 
ment (h) Territory and ft) 
People. But you have left the 
most important ingredient of 
statehood /. e., Sovereignty. 
Without this a country cannot be 
a state. So there are four ingre¬ 
dients of statehood. 

Jharua Para Pradip Kumar 

Padhee 


Fundamental Rights 

Sir, 

While J was reading The 
Competition Master of April 
and June, 1971,1 found that you 
had neglected a point in an 
answer to a question set in 
the National Defence Academy 
and Indian Navy Examinations 
held in December, 1970. The 
question was about the Funda¬ 
mental Rights. 

While you have discussed 
the Right to Equality, you have 
omitted Article 14 of the Consti¬ 
tution which proclaims “The 
State shall not deny to any 
person equality before the law 
or the equal protection of the 
laws within the territory of 
India”. You only discussed 
Articles 15 to 18 in the Compe¬ 
tition Master of April and June, 


1971 on pages 610 and 72! 
respectively. 

Basirhat Shyam Sundar Bas 

The Little Red Hen 

Sir, 

On page 779 in the M 
1971 issue of The Competitw. 
Master, the story The Link 
Red Hen has impressed me ven 
much. It is a good example 
the type of Socialism in India 
The result of indiscriminalt 
nationalisation or socialisatior 
will be as in this story. Ow 
socialist leaders should read this 
story and ponder over the 
sentence “She never baked am 
more bread”. 

Jagraon N.S. Sidhu 


Special Numbers 
Sir, 

I have been a regular reader 
of your magazine The Competi¬ 
tion Master and find that you 
publish special numbers in 
January and August only. 

Will you be kind enough to 
publish such numbers four times 
a year i.e., in the months o( 
January, April, July and October 
every year. It will be very 
advantageous to those who are 
appearing in some competition 
or the other in these months. 

New Delhi-2A S. Chadha 

(We are trying to make 
every issue of the C.M- 
a Special Number.—Ed, 
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C.M, Index 


Pi 0 

I have been a regular reader 
Lf The Competition Master for 
fhe last three years. As each 
volume is completed, I get it 
ound to keep it on my book* 
(heir. But since you publish 
|he index of one volume in the 
ext. this creates a problem. 
Wouldn’t you attach the index 
fyith the last issue of the volume 
which it pertains ? 

\jauhati-l4 Seikholien Thadou 

[We would very much like 
to do that but there arc 
some practical difficulties 
—Ed.] 


Microdot 


have collected a short note 
in ‘microdot’ from a reliable 
nence journal. You omitted 
his term in the July 1971 issue 
The Competition Master. 

During World War 11, 
perman and Japanese espion- 
ige networks could send secret 
^formation covering about 25 
iaues just by a dot, produced by 
special process. When this 
was magnified 200 times, 
whole news could be re¬ 
duced. These dots, put in 
form'of punctuation marks 
on a book, magazine or 
jstal stamp, were known as 
^icrodots. 


The actual letter written on 
, rectangular or square piece 
paper is photographed by a 
eeial type of powerful camera 
p reduce it to the size of a post¬ 
stamp. : It is .then re- 
fotographed just as a dot 
ough a microscope of oppo- 
; direction. Then it is deve- 
|N on a glass plate with an 
known and secret emulsion,. 

; dot is then taken off with 
[very fine and sharp injection 
'die and is replaced as a 
“'dilation mark on paper or 
I a spot on a human body. 


Member, 1971 

J. 


In future, these microdots will 
have further application in 
modern science. According to 
electronics specialists, these dots 
can be projected to any place on 
earth by portable TV trans¬ 
mitters from an artificial satel¬ 
lite. 

Calcutta Pradip Mukherjee 

IAS Age-Limit 
Sir, 

Could you kindly enlighten 
me on the outcome of the ARC’S 
recommendation for enhancing 
the age-limit for the IAS exami¬ 
nation to 26 years. The ARC 
had also suggested the holding 
of an open competitive exami¬ 
nation lor talented government 
servants past the age of 35, 
and having the requisite quali¬ 
fications. Have the recom¬ 
mendations been put in cold 
storage, or turned down or not 
yet taken up for consideration? 
The matter is of great interest 
to promising youngmen. Could 
you enlighten us in this regard? 

Meerut C.S. Rawat 

Re. 1-25 

Sir, 

A few months earlier, the 
price of a single copy of The 
Competition Master was one 
rupee and on the cover page, it 
was being written as “Re. 1”. 
But now due to certain factors, 
the price has been increased by 
25 paise and thus the price for a 
single copy is one rupee and 
twenty five paise. But still 
you write it as “Re. I -25”. 
May I suggest that it should be 
written as “Rs. 1-25” instead 
of Re. 1-25. 

Allahabad Kaushalesh Tripathi 

(How do you read it ? 
It would obviously' be wrong 
to say one rupees and 
twenty five paise. We 

• shall say one rupee and 
twenty five paise. In our 
opinion, the use of the 
plural is justified only when 


there is a whole number 
bigger than one. We 
would say a yard and a half 
and not one and a half 
yards. —Ed.) 

Tachyons 

Sir, 

Kindly allow me to say 
something regarding the particle 
called Tachyons published under 
Expected Questions (Page No. 
795) in the July issue of your 
magazine. It has been spelt as 
“Taychons” but the correct 
spelling would be Tachyons 
(Tachys —A Greek word meaning 
swift). It is supposed to be 
present inside matter when it 
undergoes intense high pressure 
which is possible only in the 
interior of quasars or Pulsars. 
But the existence of such a body 
has not yet been proved in the 
laboratory. 

It can cross the light barrier 
but that would require in¬ 
finite amount of energy which it 
may not be possible for terrest¬ 
rial bodies to achieve. It will 
travel faster than light and lose 
energy as the speed increases. 
A group of American scientists 
failed to discover the particle 
in a recent study based on shin¬ 
ing a light of high energy into 
lead. 

If discovered, it will help us 
in space travel and become the 
fastest mode of communication 
between stellar bodies. Then it 
will give a death blow to the 
Einsteinian Theory of Relativity 
and change the course of modern 
physics. A new era with more 
speed than that of light will dawn 
upon this earth. 

Cuttack- 3 A.C. Padhiary 
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Inequality of the Sexes is a Myth-II 


Here is the second instal¬ 
ment of the pieces received 
on Inequality or the Sexes is 
a Myth. We are sorry we 
have not been able to find space 
for all contributors and some 
really good pieces have had to 
be held over. Why not make 
another attempt ? The topic 
for October will be : Shouldn't 
India Go Nuclear ? 

Myth ? 

It is an incontrovertible 
fact that both man and 
woman are the pillars over 
which the structure of society 
rests. It is obvious that they 
share equally the burden of 
running society smoothly. 

Their responsibilities are 
so inextricably mixed up that 
it is difficult to give more 
credit to one than to the other. 
There are duties which are the 
monopoly of a particular sex, 
yet they are also equal. Thus 
a man may make a house, but 
it is the wxmian only who makes 
a home. Man is said to be 
more versed in dealings outside 
home. Here it may be worth¬ 
while to quote William Stewart 
Ross. 

They say man rules the universe, 
That subject shore and main 
Kneel down and bless the empery 
Of his majestic reign ; 

But a sovereign, gentler, mightier , 
Man from his throne has hurled , 
For the hand that rocks the cradle 
Is the hand that rules the world. 

Further, as man is essential 
to woman, so is woman neces¬ 
sary for man. Man and woman 
are complementary to each 


other. Woman is the glory, of 
man, and he is the crown of 
her head. Hence equality of 
the sexes is as natural as it 
can be and there is no mythical 
element in it. 

Anil Wany 
Bhilai ( M.P .) 

Not “Abalas” Any Longer 

Womenfolk for whom the 
adjective “strengthless” was used 
earlier, have proved that they 
are as capable as men in various 
fields. They are now making 
space-flights, running govern¬ 
ments, practising law and in¬ 
vading many other citadels of 
male primacy. Everywhere they 
arc competing with men suc¬ 
cessfully. Their contributions 
in the fields of literature, 
science and philosophy carry 
weight. Unfortunately in the 
past, they were compelled to 
stay within the four walls and 
prohibited from saying or doing 
anything besides household 
work. In the Upanisadic Age, 
Maitreyi and Gargi developed 
philosophical ideas, at the same 
time as seers like Yajnavalkya. 
Now states grant them equal 
rights with men. They are 
making their own contribution 
to development of scientific and 
technological knowledge. They 
arc coming forward as success¬ 
ful popular leaders. In short, 
they arc proving they are in no 
way inferior to men. 

Ashamanja Bhattacharya, 
Ramani Bhawan, Town Fartap- 
garh, P.O. Agartala 


No Longer Kitchen-Maids 

Gone are the days wher 
woman was regarded as j 
‘kitchen-maid’. With the 
adoption of Fundamcnta 1 
Human Rights enshrined in the 
U.N. Charter, women all ovei 
the world have come forward 
to claim their due place in vari¬ 
ous spheres of life—social, 
economic, political, diplomatic 
and intellectual. It is grabb¬ 
ing to note that today, three 
countries of the world includn 
ours, arc having lady Prime) 
Minister*. Recently, the out] 
standing success of two women) 
candidates who topped the list 
in the I.A.S. examination 
1969, is a clear indicator of ttid 
competitive and administrative 
capacity of the fair sex. 

It is admittedly a fact dial 
in India the number of womcij 
prominent in public life can 
counted on one’s finger tips, 
is high time wc started workm| 
to create an atmosphere in whicr 
they should come forward t| 
participate in various Walks 
national life in larger numbersl 

Santosh Kumar Patnailq 
Law College, Berhamp 

Does Anybody Want Sex- 
Change ? 

Men and women feel ved 
much attracted towards eac| 
other, but amusingly, very rej 
would welcome the prospa 
of a sex-change. This is enouf 
to show that either sex has i 
own place in society, and is n< 
prepared to exchange it Wl1 
that of the other. Women 
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behind in certain spheres because 
of their biological limitations. 
•But if we judge from the point 
of view of intelligence, inequali¬ 
ty of the s e x e s is a myth. 
Madame Curie and Helen 
Keller are only two among the 
numberless women whose 
achievements have earned for 
them a place in ■ history. As 
science and technology advance 
and the role of brawn becomes 
more and more subservient 
to that of the brain, the gap 
between the positions of the 
male and the female in society 
will disappear. 

Swapan Kumar Chakravarti 
Calcutta-21 

Changing Times 

The days when females were 
looked down upon as inferiors 
are gone. Women are now 
taking a prominent part in every 
sphere viz., political, social, 
cultural and scientific. Today 
we have women Prime Ministers, 
Collectors and even astronauts ? 
In their anxiety to attain equa¬ 
lity with men, women have 
started wearing men’s clothes. 
A few days ago, women repre¬ 
sented that they should be emp¬ 
loyed as bus conductors. How 
many hen-pecked husbands are 
there wielding the rolling pin 
in the kitchen ? Isn’t all this 
enough to show that equality 
of the sexes has already been 
achieved and is no longer a 
myth ? 

R. Narayanan 
/// B.Sc., Zoology Maharaja's 
College, Cochin -11 

LeJ Time Decide 

Now-a-days we find women 
in all places working shoulder 
to shoulder with men. No 
office, no factory, no post office 
in this world has escaped this 
mass invasion by women. 
This change lias forcefully 
demonstrated that equality of 
the sexes is no longer a myth. 
History abounds in examples 
which reveal the heights women 


have achieved in various spheres. 
The woman of to-day has proved 
herself great as a politician also. 
A short paragraph containing 
not more than 150 words is 
hardly enough to pronounce 
on the capabilities of women 
and their superiority over men. 
Let the verdict be left to time. 
It alone can pass the right judge¬ 
ment on the issue. 

W.V.R. Prabhu 
Machilipatnum (A.P.) 

An Age-Old Reality 

When compared to men in 
regard to physical and mental 
calibre, women always come out 
second best. Their incapacity 
to keep secrets provides elo¬ 
quent testimony to that. L'vcn 
great rishis have expressed the 
view that woman does not de¬ 
serve freedom. The inequality of 
the sexes is an age-old fact and 
will remain a fact so long as 
human beings exist. The 
right of vote given to women and 
freedom to choose any job they 
like cannot be looked upon as 
signs of equality of the sexes. 
Barring exceptions, women take 
more time than men to finish 
the same work and get more 
tired also. AH this goes to 
controvert the proposition. 

S. Salchidanandan, 
Anand Bharan, Tripunithura 

Religions Foster Inequality 

There are many who pay 
lip-service to equality of the sexes 
but it has not been achieved in 
practice. The main reason is 
ingrained attitudes fostered by 
religion. 

Christianity says Eve evolved 
from Adam’s rib. This natural¬ 
ly relegates woman to the second 
place. It has in turn encouraged 
the belief that woman is no 
more than an object of sensual 
gratification. Islam allows 
polygamy. Hindusitn holds 
that in maidenhood, a woman is 
under the protection of her 
father, in youth she is looked 
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after by her husband, and the 
son is the guardian of his old 
mother. A woman never 
attains freedom. 

Thus almost all religions 
have upheld inequality of the 
sexes. It is the Marxist- 
Leninist countries alone who 
grant equality to women. 

E.B. Sathyanandan 

Eriyat House, Main Road, 
Tripunithura P.O. 

Only in Underdeveloped 
Countries 

The main difference between 
the sexes is that of physical 
strength in which women are 
surely inferior. But in this age 
of automation it is mental 
strength which counts for more 
than physical strength. 
Equality of the sexes might be 
a myth in the underdeveloped 
countries, where women are 
illiterate and not conscious of 
their rights. But in developed 
countries, it has become are 
reality. 

Suresh Kumar Verma 
cjo Shri Jawuhar Lai 
Moh. Mohan Nagar 
Dist. Chapra (Bihar) 

Equality, a Constitutional 
Right 

There was a time when it was 
generally accepted that man 
was the dominant sex, the bread¬ 
winner who toiled unceasingly 
for “woman, the butterfly”. 
But now things are different. 

In modern India, the emanci¬ 
pation of women has gone hand 
in hand with political freedom. 
Radical changes have been 
brought about in society. Vide 
our constitution, men and women 
arc equal. Therefore now it 
would be untrue to hold that 
equality of sexes is a myth. 
Now the inequality is a myth. 

Bhushan Kumar Agarwala, 

534, Khair Nagar Gate, 
Meerut City 
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DA VP— Waves Theory of Light—Golak Nath Case—Co-opera¬ 
tive Movement in India—Torpedo-Antarctic Treaty—Eurodollar- 
Cellulose—Amino Acids—Soil Conservation—Recall System-Schi¬ 
zophrenic Personality—Ozone Belt—White Collar Worker—Demone¬ 
tization—Braille System. 


Guru Prasad Mohanty, 
Keadrapara 

Q. Kindly explain in brief 
about DA VP. 

Ans. D.A.V.P. is the abbre¬ 
viated form of “Director of Ad¬ 
vertising and Visual Publicity”. 
The Directorate is a depart¬ 
ment of the Ministry of In¬ 
formation & Broadcasting and 
looks after government adver¬ 
tising, exhibitions etc. 

Shiv Kumar Pandey, Sindri 

Q. Who was the inventor 
of the Waves Theory of Light ? 

Ans. Waves Theory of 
Light: The Waves theory of 
light has been evolved as a result 
of the researches of several 
people, prominent among 
whom were C. Huygens, Dutch 
physicist who first propounded 
the undulatory theory of light 
and discovered polarization. 
Then there was the Italian 
physicist Grimauldi who dis¬ 
covered diffraction of light 
and studied prismatic 
dispersion and interference. 
Valuable contribution to the 
studies was also made through 
his optical investigations by 
Fresnel, a French physicist. 

Asit Mahapatra, Midnapur 

Q. What is the Golak Nath 
Case ? 

Am. Golak Nath Case: 
It was a case involving an impor¬ 


tant point of constitutional law 
before the Supreme Court of 
India. Pronouncing verdict 
in the case on February 
27, 1%7, the Court held that the 
Parliament had no power to 
amend the provisions of Part 
111 of the Constitution so as to 
take away or abridge (he funda¬ 
mental rights enshrined therein. 
The verdict has now been nulli¬ 
fied by the passage of the Con¬ 
stitution (24th Amendment), 
Bill restoring Parliament’s 
authority to circumscribe funda¬ 
mental rights. 

Apurba Dutta, Calcutta 

Q. What is meant by the 
Co-operative Movement ? 
What is its role in modern 
India ? 

Ans. Co-operative Move* 
ment in India: The dictionary 
meaning of “co-operation” 
is “working together”. The 
co-operative movement has as its 
mottos “self-help” and “each 
for all”. The movement was 
started in India about 70 
years ago in order to help agri¬ 
culturists who had fallen into 
indebtedness to an alarming 
extent. A Co-operative Socie¬ 
ties Act was placed on the statute 
book in 1904. It provided for 
the establishment and promotion 
of agricultural credit societies. 
Another law was passed in 1912 
to remove some of the lacunae 
in the 1904 Act. 


Because co-operatives can 
serve as a bridge between a 
capitalistic structure and a social¬ 
istic pattern, the movement got 
a great fillip from the forma¬ 
tion of the national Government 
in 1947. The Reserve Bank 
of India constituted a Committee 
to conduct a rural credil survey. 
According to the Committee's 
report, although individual 
societies had done well, the over¬ 
all performance of the co¬ 
operative movement had not 
fulfilled t h e national goals. 
Thereafter, the Planning Com¬ 
mission took a hand in the pro¬ 
motion of the movement and it 
made a lot of progress during 
the second five-year plan ending 
1961. 

At the present juncture, the 
co-operative movement in 
India is stabilizing itself. Co¬ 
operative Societies are no longer 
merely financing bodies. 
They are now taking up a 
number of challenges in the 
counti^side and helping in 
financing, farming, processing 
of farm produce, industries, 
marketing etc. 

Manas Ranjan Satapathy, 
Koraput 

Q. What is a torpedo ? 
In which year and by whom was 
it invented ? 

Ans. Torpedo: is an 
under-water missile used in 
naval warfare for attacking sub- 
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marines and surface vessels. 
It is cigar-shaped and is self- 
propelled, power being provided 
either by steam-turbines or 
battery-powered electric motors. 
It has four sections viz., (a) 
the warhead, ( b ) the battery 
compartment or air-flask 
section, ( c) the afterbody and [d) 
the tail. The warhead carries 
upto 600 lbs. of explosive charge 
for detonation on the bottom 
of the hull where a ship is never 
armoured. The torpedo was 
invented in 1866 by Robert 
Whitehead, a British engineer. 

V. Chuanga, Shillong 

Q. Kindly publish a short 
note about the Pentagon Papers 
now on sale in the U.S.A. 

Ans. Please refer Books and 
Films under Notes on Current 
General Knowledge in this issue. 

Ajit Sorcar, Sahibganj 

Q. Will you kindly tell me 
something about the Antarctic 
Treaty to commemorate which the 
Soviet Union recently issued two 
sets of stamps ? 

Ans. Antarctic Treaty : was 

signed by representatives of 
Argentina, Australia, Belgium, 
Chile, France, Japan, New 
7ealand, Norway, South Africa, 
the U.K., the U.S.A. and the 
U. S. S. R. on December 1, 
1959 in Washington. It is 
a 9-clause treaty which provides 
that Antarctica will be used for 
peaceful purposes only and no 
country will raise any territorial 
claims ordisputes with regard to 
it- No nuclear explosions will 
he conducted there. The treaty 
came into.force in June, 1961. 

Manmohan Lai Sharma, Jammu 

Q. What is the status of 
Sikkim and Bhutan in the Indian 

1 Union ? 

Ans. Sikkim and Bhutan 
are not states of the Indian Union, 
'hey are friendly neighbouring 
countries, with whom India has 
treaties of friendship. 


Q. Which ore the capitals 
of Bhutan and Sikkim ? 

Ans. The capital of Bhutan 
is Thimpu. The capital of 
Sikkim is Gangtok. 

Alok Mitra, Calcutta 

Q. Kindly explain the 
term “Eurodollar”. 

Ans. Eurodollars : arc 

bank deposits in Britain and 
Europe denominated in U.S. 
dollars. These represent in a 
way the liabilities of the U.S.A. 
in Europe. The Eurodollar 
market has been growing since 
1960. 

Prem Nandan Prasad, Patna 

Q. What is cellulose and 
how is it obtained ? 

Ans. Cellulose : is a comp¬ 
lex carbohydrate forming the 
main structural material in 
plants, in which it forms the 
fibres, the cell-walls etc. 
Cotton is 90 per cent cellulose. 
Wood is 50 per cent cellulose. 
Since 1920, there has been enor¬ 
mous development in industries 
based on cellulose, e.g., plastics, 
adhesives, cellophane, films and 
foils, rayon, lacquers etc. A 
number of processes arc emp¬ 
loyed to extract cellulose from 
wood and cotton. 

Dcepak, Khagaria 

Q. What are amino-acids? 
What are their uses ? 

Ans. Amino Acids: are 
of fundamental importance to 
life. There arc eight of them 
which are essential for human 
life. These are carboxylic 
acids containing the amino 
group. They are ingredients 
of proteins which are made up of 
chains of amino-acids. 

Gowri Shankar, Berhampur 

Q. What is meant by Soil 
Conservation ? 

Ans. Soil Conservation : 
means saving or preserving the 
soil so that it retains its producti¬ 
vity for longer periods. Soil 
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conservation measures 
signed to stop wearing awa$ 
loss of top-soil by the action'' 
wind and rain. A number of 
methods are employed for seal. 
conservation, e.g., conservation, 
crop rotations, contour farming, 
in hills, cover cropping, tree¬ 
planting, drainage, water diver¬ 
sion channels etc. 

Arun Mukherjee, Siddhikali 

Q. What is the “recall 
system” ? Is “recall” a p p 11- 
cabie in India ? 

Ans. Recall System : It 
is a system by which voters can 
remove a representative elected 
by the former to public office 
like membership of a legislature, 
when he has lost their confidence. 
The system originated in Switzer¬ 
land where it was made appli¬ 
cable, not only to individuals but 
also to the entire legislature. 
From the beginning of the twen¬ 
tieth century. the system came 
into use in the United States of 
America. It has not been adop¬ 
ted in India. 

N.C. Sinha, Rampur 

Q. What is a “Schizophre¬ 
nic personality” ? 

Ans. Schizophrenic Per¬ 
sonality : The term is derived 
from the word ‘schizophrenia’ 
which literally means ‘splitting 
of the mind’ i.e.. the mind losing 
touch with the realities of life. 
‘Schizophrenic personality’ 
would be used to describe a 
person who often betrays shallow 
and inappropriate emotional 
responses, false perception and 
beliefs, and whose behaviour is 
generally irrational. 

Q. What is the Ozone Belt? 

Ans. Ozone Belt: In 1920, 
researches into the composition 
of the atmosphere led to the 
discovery of a warm region at a 
height of about 50 km. or 
160,000 feet. Later it was dis¬ 
covered that the warmth was due 
to the presence of ozone, a gas 

(i Contd. on page 152) 
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APPOINTMENTS 

William Tolbert: appointed 
President of Liberia in place of 
the late Mr. William Tubman. 

Sir Dennis Blundell : 

appointed Governor General of 
New Zealand in place of Sir 
Arthur Porritt. 

M.S. Solomcntsy: elected 
Prime Minister of the Russian 
Soviet Federal Socialist Re¬ 
public, a constituent republic 
of the U.S.S.R. 

SuAil Kumar Roy : Formerly 
India’s Director General of 
Tourism, appointed I n d i a’s 
Ambassador to Mexico and 
Cuba to succeed Mr. B.K. 
Masand. 

Homi J. II. Taieyarkhan : 

appointed India’s first resident 
Ambassador to Libya. 

Krishna Dayal Sharma : 

appointed High Commissioner 
for India in Mauritius. 

William Porter: U S. 


V.M. Nair : Managing 
Editor, Mathrubhumi, Calicut, 
elected Chairman, Board of 
Directors, Press Trust of India. 

D.K. Chandorkar, M a ]. 
Gen.: appointed Director of 
Military Intelligence at Army 
Headquarters to succeed 
Maj. Gen. M.N. Batra. 

K.T. Satarawala : formerly 
General Manager, Indian 
Airlines Corporation, appointed 
Adviser to Governor of Gujarat. 

Baleshwar Prasad: Ambas¬ 
sador of India in Burma 
appointed Lt. Governor of 
Tripura vice Mr. A.L. Dias. 

P. K. Banerji: formerly 
India’s Ambassador to Thailand, 
appointed India’s permanent 
representative at the U.N. office 
in Geneva. 

R. Bhandari : appointed 
India’s Ambassador to Thailand. 

RESIGNED 

Leslie Bury : Foreign 


Minister of Australia (accord¬ 
ing to him “sacked”). 

K e i k i c h i Masuhara • 

Defence Minister of Japan, as a 
sequel to mid-air collision of a 
military and a civilian aircraft 
on July 30—more than 160 
were killed. 

Ahmed Laraki: Prime Minis¬ 
ter of Morocco. 

RETIRED 

M.L. Bhardwaj : Principal 
Information Officer, Govern¬ 
ment of India. 

DIED 

William Tubman : President 
of Liberia. 

Sir Lawrence Bragg : The 

youngest man ever to win the 
Nobel Prize (Physics, 1915). 
He was 25 when he won the 
Prize jointly with his father. 

A.N. Krishna Rao : a noted 
Kannada writer, Chairman of 
Mysore Sahitya Akademi. 

Udumalai Narayanan : a 

D.M.K. member of the Lok 
Sabha. 

Gcorgij Babakin: Soviet 
space-rocket engineer. 


Ambassador in South Korea to 
be head of the U.S. delegation 
at the Paris peace talks in place 
of Mr. David Bruce. 

Shankarrao Mane : appoint¬ 
ed India’s Commissioner for 
Scheduled Castes and Tribes. 

Devaki Gopaldas, Mrs.: 

appointed India’s Commissioner 
for Linguistic Minorities. 

M.B. R a n a : appointed 
Chairman of the Indian Parlia- 


Readers’ Questions Answered 

(Contd. from puge 151) 


produced as a result of photo¬ 
chemical reaction between 
solar ultra-violet light and oxygen. 
The ozone belt, by absorbing 
all the energy in the solar ultra¬ 
violet light, protects terrestrial 
life from a lethal excess of short¬ 
wave radiation. 

Reeta, Gaya 


denominations. (Pakistan 
recently demonetized currency : 
notes of the values of Rs. 500 and 
Rs. 100). This measure is 
resorted to generally for the 
purpose of unearthing . black 
money. 

Vinod Kumar Chhabra, Modi -1 
nagar 


ment’s Committee on Public 
Undertakings. 

Era Sezhiyan : appointed 
Chairman of the Indian Parlia¬ 
ment’s Public Accounts Com¬ 
mittee. 

N.P. Sen: appointed 
Chairman of the Indian Airlines 
Corporation. 

S.A. Hussain, AVM: 
appointed General Manager, 
Indian Airlines Corporation. 


Q. Kindly explain the 
terms : 

(/) White Collar Worker, 
(/'/*) Demonetization. 

Ans. (0 White Collar 
Worker : is a term generally 
used for desk-workers as dis¬ 
tinguished from persons whose 
work involves physical labour. 

(//) Demonetization : means 
withdrawing from circulation 
currency bills or notes of certain 


Q. What is the Braille | 
System ? 

Ans. Braille System 

a system of reading which intro¬ 
duces the blind to the pleasures 
of reading. It was invented 
by Louis Braille, a Frenchman 
stricken by blindness in child¬ 
hood. He invented an alphabet 
which consists of varying 
combinations of raised dots 
arranged in a six-dot oblong., 
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IAS. & Allied Cadres Examination, 1971 

SOLVED GUESS PAPER 

(General Knowledge & Current Affairs) 

__ PART I _ 

In addition to the questions dealt with here, we strongly advise the 
candidates to go through the Review we published on pp. 33 to 80 of the 
Annual Number of the Competition Master last month. They would also do 
well to study “Expected Questions ” given in the pages of the journal during 
the last 12 months, and also in this issue. 


Q. What were Gandhiji’s 
| views on the Right to Property? 

Ans. Gandhiji did not look 
| upon the right to propertv as 
something sanctimonious. He 
vms all in favour of its being 
flapped if it came into con- 
iiid with the welfare of the 
common people. Citing an 
example, Gandhiji pointed to 
the many palatial buildings in 
New Delhi. He looked upon 
them as unrepresentative of the 
poor and down-trodden Indian 
masses, a majority among whom 
lacks even a place to sleep or 
a crust of bread to eat. He 
suggested that if an infectious 
disease 'were to break out in 
old Delhi, the owners of those 
palatial buildings should be 
dispossessed without any com¬ 
pensation, and the buildings 
converted into hospitals to 
Iwk after the alllicted ones, 
Gandbiji’s idea of Puma 
Swarajya included full economic 
freedom for the toiling millions, 
lit precluded any compromise 
vv ' lh vested interests for the 
Mutation of the poor. He 
'tsurtlixcd that for years to- 
ethcr, free India would have 
8° on passing laws to raise 
he down-trodden and the fallen 
the mire into which they 
id been sunk by the capitalists, 
* iandlords, and the so- 
Hcd higher classes. He wanted 
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the government of free India 
continually to give preference 
to those people in order to 
relieve them of the burdens 
under which they had been 
being crushed. He foresaw that 
the challenge of bringing into 
being an egalitarian society 
would take the form of a 
battle between the haves and 
the have-nots. He expressed 
the fear that no national 
government could come into 
existence if the privileged classes 
like the princes, the landlords 
and the capitalists threatened 
the dumb millions saying “You 
shall not have a government 
of your own unless you guaran¬ 
tee our possessions and our 
rights.” Instead he wanted 
these classes to come forward 
with voluntary co-operation in 
the task of improving the lot of 
their under-privileged brethren. 
He wanted every interest that 
was found to be hostile to the 
interests of the poor, not 
excluding the right to property, 
to be revised or repudiated. 

Q. Why did Gandhiji at¬ 
tach so much importance to 
manual labour? 

Ans. Gandhiji atta-hed the 
greatest importance to manual 
labour, especially what he called 
“bread labour”. He consis¬ 
tently held that everyone, saint 
or sinner, roust earn his bread 


by the sweat of his brow. 
According to him, manual work 
is the panacea for all the maladies 
and miseries which beset man¬ 
kind. Without it, a balanced 
development of the body and 
the mind is impossible of achieve¬ 
ment 

In Gandhiji’s opinion, it was 
idleness or distaste for manual 
labour, rather than over-popu¬ 
lation which condemned India’s 
millions to live in a state of 
semi-starvation. At one place 
he says, “Our compulsory or 
voluntary idleness is to go. 
If it does not go, no panacea 
will be of any avail, and semi¬ 
starvation will remain the eternal 
problem that it is. He who 
eats two grains must produce 
four. Unless this laxv is accepted 
as universal, no amount of re¬ 
duction in population will solve 
the problem. If the law is 
accepted and observed, we have 
room enough for millions more 
to come.” 

In his personal life as well 
as in his writings, Gandhiji 
ceaselessly emphasised that it 
was the duty of everyone to 
work and produce with his 
own hands. This was the 
philosophy behind the cult of 
the spinning wheel which he 
propagated. He saw that un¬ 
less we cultivated the habit of 
manual work, we could not 
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hope to regain our self-respect 
.as a nation or achieve self- 
sufficiency which is a pre-con¬ 
dition for real freedom. 

Q. (a) Enumerate the powers 
and functions of the Speaker of 
India’s Lok Sabha. 

Ans. Powers and Functions 
of the Speaker : The Speaker of 
India's Lok Sabha derives his 
authority from the Constitution 
and the Rules of Procedure 
of the House. Briefly slated, his 
powers and functions are: 

(/) He presides over the sit¬ 
tings of the I.ok Sabha and 
regulates the conduct of the 
proceedings. He can also sus¬ 
pend or adjourn its sittings. 

(i7) He pronounces on the 
admissibility of all motions, 
resolutions and questions sought 
to be tabled by the Members. 

(///) He can discipline, warn, 
censure or suspend members 
for unparliamentary speech or 
unruly conduct. He can order 
that an unruly member be 
physically removed from the 
House. 

(/V) He decides points of 
order and his ruling can be 
challenged neither in the House 
nor in a court of law. 

(v) He announces the verdict 
of the House whenever a vote 
is taken or a division is called. 
Before a bill can be sent to the 
President for his assent or to 
the Upper House for considera¬ 
tion, it must be authenticated by 
the Speaker’s signatures. 

( 17 ) He is the channel of 
communication between the two 
Houses, as also between the 
Lok Sabha and the President. 

(w) All orders of the House 
are executed through him and 
all petitions and appeals to the 
Lok Sabha are addressed to him. 

(v/77) He is the supreme head 
of all Parliamentary Com¬ 
mittees set up by him or by the 
House. 
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(ix) He holds administrative 
charge of the Lok Sabha Secre¬ 
tariat and the Parliament build¬ 
ing. He regulates entry into the 
visitors’ and press galleries and 
also the lobby 

(b) Write short notes on : 

(/) Doctrine of Judicial 
Review (ii) Principle of collec¬ 
tive responsibility of the Cabinet. 
(Hi) Delegated Legislation. 

Ans. (/) Doctine of Judicial 
Review: The system of judicial 
review prevails in countries like 
the U.S.A. and India where the 
powers of the Federal Govern¬ 
ment and the Stales are care¬ 
fully demarcated, and the funda¬ 
mental rights of citizens are laid 
down in the Constitution. The 
judiciary has to sec that ihc 
Federal and State authorities 
do not encroach upon each 
other’s sphere and that the 
rights of citizens as defined in 
the Constitution are .scrupu¬ 
lously respected. When any 
law or order of the Federal or 
State Government is not in 
accordance with the relevant 
provisions of the Constitution, 
the Supreme Court declares it 
illegal. Similarly, if any law 
or order of the Government 
infringes the fundamental rights, 
the Supreme Court sets it aside. 
The Supreme Court is thus the 
upholder and protector of the 
Constitution. Recently, the 
Supreme Court of India had 
set aside the bank nationalisa¬ 
tion legislation of the Govern¬ 
ment of India on the ground that 
it violated some of the funda¬ 
mental rights of the people 
guaranteed in Part III of the 
Constitution. The judges have 
the power of reviewing the laws 
.and orders of the Central and 
State Governments to determine 
whether they are in conformity 
with the provisions of the Consti¬ 
tution or not. This power is 
called the power of judicial 
review. 

(ii) Collective Responsibi¬ 
lity of the Cabinet; In terms of 


Article 75 (3) of the Constitu¬ 
tion of India, the Council of. 
Ministers is collectively res¬ 
ponsible to the House of the 
People. This is an important 
feature of the working of the 
parliamentai ydcmocracics 
everywhere. It means the 
cabinet is enjoined upon to func¬ 
tion as a team—each for all, 
and ail for each. It is of course 
unrealistic to expect that all 
members of the Council of 
Ministers will be always in 
agreement over all matters. But 
the observance of the principle 
of collective responsibility de¬ 
mands that such differences of 
opinion as may be found exist¬ 
ing among members of the 
cabinet over a particular issue 
should be resolved behind the 
scenes and not aired publicly. 
Once the government declares a 
policy, the entire cabinet stands 
committed. It is all right if 
one or more of the members 
of the Council of Ministers 
differ with that policy as long 
as they do not express their 
disagreement in public. All 
ministers must speak with one 
voice. If one of them feels that 
in all conscience, he cannot 
subscribe to the policies adopted 
by the cabinet, the only course 
for him is to resign. Likewise 
the failure of an individual 
minister is regarded as .failure 
of the whole cabinet. 

(iii) Delegated Legislation: 
is the term used to describe 
rules and regulations made by 
the executive under the authority 
of laws passed by Parliament. 
Although this authority is 
commonly described as the 
“rule-making" power, the rules 
made under it carry' the force 
of law. Making of laws is 
primarily a function of the 
legislature, and the executive 
is there only to enforce those 
laws. But with the unprecedent¬ 
ed expansion of the sphere of 
government activity in the 
modern welfare state, the number] 
of Jaws has also increased and 
they touch almost every aspect 
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of a citizen^ life. Lacking the 
time and expert knowledge 
•needed to attend to matters of 
detail, the legislature delegates 
the rule-making power to the 
executive. The practice has been 
in vogue in India. But in order 
to keep a watch on abuse of 
authority by the executive and 
protect the citizen against it, 
the Loir Sabha set up in 1953 
a Committee on Subordinate 
Legislation lo see and report 
to the Lok Sabha “whether the 
powers delegated by Parliament 
have been properly exercised 
within the framework of the 
statute delegating such powers.” 

Q. Write brief note on any 
five of the following: — 

(/) Acupunture (ii) Diabetes 
(lii) Ecological Balance (iv) Hot 
Pants (r) Cydamates (iv) Defo¬ 
liants (vii) Dolphins (r//7) Par- 
tons (ix) Polio. 

Ans. (/') Acupuncture: is an 
I'.iicient technique of deadening 
pain. It is claimed that with the 
ikc of acupuncture, major surgi¬ 
cal operations can be performed 
without anaesthesia. The 
underlying principle is that there 
are about 500 places in the body 
;'i which if needles are stuck, a 
numbing effect is produced. 
Recent visitors to China have 
found the technique widely in 
use in.that countiy. 

(//) Diabetes: C o m m o n 
symptoms of diabetes arc ex¬ 
treme thirst, hunger, weakness 
ami Loss of weight. It is caused 
by a deficiency of insulin which 
is a protein-hormone, secreted 
by the pancreas gland. The 
chief function of insulin is to 
regulate the sugar mctablolism 
in the body. When it is not 
produced, the tissues cannot 
oxidise sugar and unburnt sugar 
' s let off into the bloodstream 
and then thrown away by the 
kidney. 

(iH) Geological Balance: 
means the balance of elements 
necessary for life e.g., air, water 
c, c. maintained by nature by 
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the inter-action of living organ¬ 
isms and inanimate matter. 
Recently, in highly industrialised 
countries, the ecological balance 
has been disturbed by careless 
disposal of industrial wastes and 
abundance of exhaust fumes. 

(iv) Hot Pants: arc the new 
craze among fashion-conscious 
women. They are short shorts, 
cut high and tight and made 
of mink or monkey fur, silk or 
satin, chiffon or cut velvet or 
even calfskin. 

(r) Cyclamates: are certain 
chemicals used iri the manu¬ 
facture of sweetening agents. It 
is believed that these are capable 
of causing cancer. 

(i7) Defoliants: arc chemical 
warfare weapons used by the 
U S.A. in South Vietnam. These 
weapons denude all vegetation 
in an area of leaves (foliage), 
making it difficult for the enemy 
to use standing crops or the 
jungle as cover for clandestine 
move*. 

(vii) Dolphins: or porpoises 
have brain that is said to be 
14 ounces heavier than that of 
the average man. It is said that 
the dolphins have a highly de¬ 
veloped language consisting of 
whistles, clicks and sharp blasts. 
A dolphin can swim tinder 
water at 31 m.p.h. and dive 
down to depths of 1,000 feet. 
It has been reported that the 
II.S. Navy plans training dol¬ 
phins as marine spies. It has 
even considered forming tor¬ 
pedo-squads with dolphins car¬ 
rying explosives on their backs 
ramming enemy ships. 

(i7/7) Partons: are said to be 
particles tinier than protons 
or neutrons. Discovery of these 
particles—the smallest known 
components of an atom was 
reported on June 8, 1971 by a 
team of scientists at the Stan¬ 
ford Linear Accelerator Centre 
in California (USA). Upto now, 
it had been thought that protons 
and neutrons, forming the core 
of an atom's nucleus, could not 


be divided. But bombak 
of these particles by streams 
electrons of upto 21 billik 
electro-volts has revealed that-, 
both protons and neutrons 
could be further sub-divided 
into partons. According to Dr. 
Wolfgang Panofsky. Director 
of the Stanford Centre “K n o w- 
ledge of internal structure of 
the protons and neutrons may 
provide the key to understand¬ 
ing the strong force that holds 
the atomic nucleus together 
and endows the universe with 
stability.” 

(ix) Polio: Sec page 138 in 
this issue. 

Q. (a) Explain the functions 
of the following in the human 
body? 

{/) The Spinal Cord (ii) The 
Nervous System. 

Ans. (/) The Spinal Cord: 

It is really an extension of the 
brain m the form of a long cord 
through the back-bone or ver¬ 
tebral column. In it arc situated 
centres of nerve tissues connected 
with “reflex” actions which con¬ 
sist of movements which take 
place automatically such as 
breathing and walking. If the 
sensory nerve from the finger, 
say. carries a message to the brain 
and spinal cord announcing 
that ihc finger is touching some¬ 
thing hot, the brain and spinal 
cord instantly command thiough 
the motor nerves the muscles 
of the arm to move the finger 
away. 

(ii) Nervous System: It 
comprises brain, spinal cord 
and nerves. The function of 
this system is to control the 
working of the various organs 
of the body. The function of 
the brain is to control intellect, 
will, action, memory, thought, 
emotion and various other 
movements, while the spinal cord 
acts as a sub-conscious brain 
and control the rcjicx actum. 

(b) Name the vital organs of 
the human-body. 
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Am. Heart, lungs, brain, 
kidneys, liver, spinal cord. 

Q. What are the functions of 
the Planning Commission? 

Ans. Functions of the Plan* 
ning Commission: The functions 
of the Planning Commission, 
according to a notification issued 
by the President on June 17,1971 
are: 

(/) Assessment of the ma¬ 
terial, capital and human re¬ 
sources of the country, including 
technical personnel, and for¬ 
mulation of proposals for aug¬ 
menting such of these resources 
as are found to be deficient. 

(2) Formulation of Plans for 
the most effective and balanced 
utilisation of the country’s 
resources. 

(3) Definition of stages in 
which the Plan should be car¬ 
ried out or a determination of 
priorities and allocation of 
resources for completion of each 
stage. 

(4) Determination of the 
nature of the machinery neces¬ 
sary for the implementation of 
the Plan in all its aspects. 

(5) Appraisal from time to 
time of the progress achieved in 
the execution of each stage of 
the Plan. 

(6) Public co-operation in 
national development. 

(7) Perspective planning. 

The Planning Commission 
is concerned broadly with techni¬ 
cal questions relating to planning 
and the planning organisation 
itself. The policy and details of 
specific schemes included in 
the Plan are now dealt with 
by the Central Administrative 
Ministries and State Govern¬ 
ments. 

Q. Name the principal im¬ 
ports and exports of India. 

Ans. Principal Imports : 
Rubber, Wool, Cotton, Petro¬ 
leum and lubricants, oil and fats, 
Fertilizers, Chemicals and com¬ 
pounds, Non-Ferrous metals, 
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Machinery, Transport equip¬ 
ment. 

Principal Exports : Jute 
manufactures, Tea, Textiles, Coil 
manufactures, Leather manu¬ 
factures, Tobacco, Engineer¬ 
ing goods. Coffee, Mica, 
Sugar, Pepper, Manganese ore, 
Minerals, Iron and steel, Chemi¬ 
cals, Fish preparations, Art silk 
fabrics, Footwear, Vegetable 
and essential oils. 

Q. Explain the following 
terms: 

(/) Ballet (/7) I k e b a n a 
(i/7) Yakshagana (/v) Jazz 
(v) Geisha (w) Sayonara (w7) 
Spa. 

Ans. (/) Ballet: it is a com¬ 
plex form of western dancing 
combined with theatrical re¬ 
presentation. Margot Fonteyn 
and Rudolf Nureyev are the 
leading ballet stars in the West 
at present. In Russia also ballet 
continues to flourish. Galina 
Ulanova is one of the best- 
known Russian ballerinas. 

(//) Ikebana: is the Japa¬ 
nese art of flower arrangement, 
lately getting popular all over 
the world. Ikebana classes are 
held in New Delhi also. 

(iii) Yakshagana: is My- 
sor’e rural theatre. It is based 
on episodes from the Maha- 
bharata and the Ramayana. 
It is staged in whole-nighi 
shows with the players appear¬ 
ing on the stage in rich and 
colourful costumes. The 
Yakshagana season begins in 
October and continues up to 
May. The Sangeet Natak 
Akademi is setting up a centre 
for Yakshagana at the Maha¬ 
tma Gandhi Memorial College, 
Udipi. 

O'v) Jazz: is syncopated 
dance music. It is U.S. Negro in 
origin. It is said to have origi¬ 
nated in New Orleans in or 
about 1912. 

(v) Geisha: is a Japanese 
dancing girl. 

(v/> Sayonara: is a Japanese 


word meaning “since it must be 
so”, the Japanese way of say¬ 
ing “good-bye”. Recently, at 
the close of Expo-7d, Japanese 
airforce fighter planes spelt 
the word in the skies in coloured 
smoke. 

(r/7) Spa: is a natural spring 
of mineral water. Such places 
serve as health-resorts in Europe. 
Recently, it was learnt that the 
Himachal Pradesh Government 
had been planning to establish 
such health-resorts in the Manali 
region of the Kulu valley. 

Q. What do you know about 
the following? 

(i) Tariq Ali (a) Lev 
Yashin (iii) Frank Sinatra (n) 
Nellie Sen-Gupta (v) Bada! 
Sarkar (W) Nor ah Richards 
(vi7) Pablo Picasso (v/77) Yukio j 
Mishima (lx) Mehdi Masood 
(x) Edward Cieirek (x/) Angela 
Davis (xii) Joe Frazier (xiii) \ 
Buddhadeb Bose (x/v) Idi 
Amin. 

Ans. (/) Tariq Ali: is a 
Pakistani leftist-leader living in 
Britain. Towards the end of | 
May, 1971, it was reported that 
he had come over to Calcutta 
to help organize an under¬ 
ground movement for the crea¬ 
tion of a “United Socialist Ben¬ 
gal”. Tariq Ali graduated from 
Government College, Lahore 
in 1963, and then went to Oxford 
where he took a prominent 
part in left-wing student poli¬ 
tics. In 1965, he became the 
first Pakistani td be elected 
President of the Oxford Union. 
Tariq Ali has written a book 
entitled Pakistan, Military Rule 
or People's Power, 

(//) Lev Yashin: has been 
the goalkeeper in the Russian 
soccer team for the last ten 
years. He is known as the world’s 
best goalie. He was a member 
of the Russian team which won 
the 1956 Olympic title in Mel¬ 
bourne. Yashin retired recently-r 

(iii) Frank Sinatra: is a 
famous U.S. singer and actor- 
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On March 24, 1971, he announ¬ 
ced his retirement from show 
Business and public life, thus 
bringing to a dose a 30-year 
career in which he drew world¬ 
wide applause. 

( iv ) Nellie Sen-Gupta: was 
the President of the 1933 session 
of the Indian National Congress. 
She was married to Shri Jatindra 
Mohan Sengupta who was a 
freedom fighter like her. On 
November 2, 1970 she crossed 
over from East Pakistan to 
West Bengal for medical treat¬ 
ment. 

(v) Badal Sarkar : was till 
recently Chief Town Planner in 
the Calcutta Metropolitan Plan¬ 
ning Organization. On being 
declared a nominee for the 
Jawaharlal Nehru Fellowship 
this year, .he resigned the post 
in order to devote himself fully 
to his first love, the theatre. 
Mr. Sarkar has written several 
plays like Pat'la Ghora. Baki 
Itihas and Evan Indrajil which 
have been translated into most 
of the Indian languages. Mr. 


Sarkar has been running his 
own theatre group. 

(t'/) Norah Richards: was an 
Irish lady who settled down in 
India in 1924 and became an 
Indian. She settled down at 
Andretta in the Kangra valley 
and lived like a simple villager. 
At the same time she set up a 
Punjabi Theatre which has 
provided inspiration to a number 
of playwrights in Punjabi. 
She summarised her beliefs in 
her book Country Life. She 
died in March 1971. 

(vti) Pablo Picasso: is a 
Spanish artist. He held his 
first exhibition at the age of 
16, He is the pioneer of Cubism. 
His exhibitions attract huge 
crowds. 

(viVi) Yukio Mishima: was 
a Japanese writer, author 
of 20 novels, 33 plays and 
several other works. He 
had created a private army 
of about 100 youngmen known 
as “Association of Shields”. 
He was a great believer in the 


Japanese samurai tradition\ 
wanted his countrymen to iv 
volt against his country’s postX 
war constitution which, accord¬ 
ing to him, had turned Japan 
spineless. To register his pro¬ 
test, he committed hara kiri 
on November 25, 1970. 

(ix) Mehdi Masood: was the 
person appointed by the Pakis¬ 
tan Government as its Deputy 
High Commissioner in Calcutta 
in April 1971 after the original 
incumbent, Mr. Hossain Ali 
had declared his allegiance to 
Bangla Desh. Mehdi Masood 
was, however, recalled after a 
few days as he found it difficult 
to function in the' face of a 
hostile public in Calcutta. He 
was repatriated from India in 
August 1971, along with mem¬ 
bers of his staff. 

(x) Edward Gierek: Follow¬ 
ing disturbances caused by rising 
food prices in the northern cities 
of Poland, the First Secretary 
of the Polish Communist Party 
Mr. Wladislaw Gomulka stepped 
down in favour of Mr. Edward 
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Gierek in the latter half of 
December 1970. Mr. Gierek, 
57, started his career as a coal¬ 
miner. He has spent almost 
half his life in France and Bel¬ 
gium. After World War II, 
he settled down in Poland and 
came to be respected as a prag¬ 
matic skilful technocrat who 
brought prosperity to the mining 
region of Silesia. He has been 
a member of the Politburo of 
the Polish Communist Party 
since 1959. 

(jc /) Angela Davis: is a 
fighter for the cause of Black 
Americans in the USA. Recently 
she was charged with conspiracy 
to murder and put on trial in 
her home county. Her arrest 
provoked a strong protest from 
the National Federation of 
Indian Women. 

(xii) Joe Frazier: is the 
World Heavyweight Boxing 
Champion. On March 9 this 
year, he met Cassius Clay alias 
Mohammad Ali in a challenge 
bout in Madison Square Garden 
in New York and won on points 
after a 15-round battle. The 
light was telecast all over the 
globe. Frazier started his career 
as a slaughter-house butcher 
but turned to boxing to lose 
weight. 

(xiii) Buddhadcb Bose: is a 
62-year old Bengali novelist, 
short story writer, dramatist 
and poet. He recently came into 
the news when one of his 
novels was held to be obscene 
by a Calcutta Court. Among his 
works are Tapaswi O Taragnini , 
Kal Sandhya etc. 

(xiv) Idi Amin: the new 
military leader of Uganda was 
once that country’s heavyweight 
boxing champion. In his late 
forties, he belongs to one of 
Africa's martial tribes. His 
soldiering career began in World 
War ii when he joined the British 
African forces as a private. The 
exit of the British from Uganda 
brought him to the forefront as 
a senior African military officer. 


Q. Write three lines about 
why the following were in the 
news recently? 

(/) Lumbini (ii) Akhaura 
(Hi) Bogota (iv) Bamian (r) 
Kamakura (vi) Mana (r ii) 
Mauna Kea (viii) Gdansk (ix) 
Spandau (.v) Arvi. 

Ans. (i) Lumbini: Archaeo¬ 
logical excavations in Nepal 
have shown that a site south¬ 
west of the Ashoka Pillar near 
Lumbini in Nepal, north of 
Gorakhpur in India is ancient 
Lumbini—t h e birthplace of 
Lord Buddha. The excavations 
have yielded various types of 
earthen vases, pottery, figures 
of animals and bangles, most 
of them dating two centuries 
prior to the birth of Lord 
Buddha. 

(ii) Akhaura: is an import- 
taut railway junction in 
the eastern part of Bangla 
Desh. It has been the scene 
of see-saw battles between the 
liberation forces and the West 
Pakistani marauders. 

(///) Bogota: is the capital 
of Columbia in South America. 
It was in the news in December 
1970 when it was hit by an 
avalanche which killed hundreds 
of people. 

(iv) Bamian: is a place of 
archaeological interest in 
Afghanistan. It has a number of 
Buddhist and Hindu monu¬ 
ments. Afghanistan has under¬ 
taken repair and preservation of 
the monuments with the help 
of Indian experts. 

(v) Kamakura: is a coast 
town in Japan. It is an ancient 
city and a picturesque tourist 
resort. 

(vi) Mana: is a small village 
in Madhya Pradesh. It came 
into prominence in February 
1964 when the Government 
of India started here “transit 
centres" to accommodate the 
growing influx of refugees from 
East Pakistan. The place was 
considered particularly suitable 
for the purpose because during 


the second world war the army 
had built here a clustre of 
barracks and sheds and also 
built an airstrip. Later a perma¬ 
nent refugee settlement was 
built there. Now when there is 
a regular stream of refugees 
from Bangla Dcsh, the camps 
have been extended and arc 
being put to use for accommo- 
dating them. 

(vii) Mauna Kea: is an 
extinct volcano in the Hawaii 
islands. It is now the locale of 
the highest astronomical ob¬ 
servatory on earth (13,796 ft.). 
The Observatory has an 88-incn 
reflector and two 24-inch mirrors, 
It is situated less than 20 degrees 
north of the Equator and being 
in that position, it can scan 
very large part of the southern 
skies. 

(viii) Gdansk: is a port 

town in northern Poland. !l 
was the scene of civil distur¬ 
bance in December 1970. The 
disturbances had been provoked, 
by abnormal rise in food prices. 
The town, known as Danzig 
nearly a quarter of a century 
ago was very much in the news 
during World War Jf. 

(ix) Spandau: in West 
Germany is a place where Nazi 
war criminals had been im¬ 
prisoned after World War II. 

(a) Arvi: is the location of 
the first earth station being 
established in India for recep¬ 
tion of “sound and sight” 
messages through INTELSAT- 
III. a space communication 
satellite set up over the Indian 
Ocean. It is situated near Poona 
on nearly 170 acres of land. 

Q. Name the authors of th^ 
following books: 

(/) India’s China War (/•'. 
Memoirs of Hope ( Hi) Gu!-e 
Naghma (iv) Between the Line 

(v) Of a Fire on the Moot 

(vi) Jesus Rediscovered O'" 
The Blind Beauty (viii) Anantai 
(ix) Agni Pariksha (x) Promise 
to Keep. 
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Aas. (/) Neville Maxwell 
ii) Charles de Daulle (///) Firaq 
jorakhnuri. (iv) Kuldip Nayar 
i Norman Mailer (vi) Malcolm 
duggeridge (v/7) Boris Pasternak 
v//f) Jainendra Kumar (ix) 
vcharva T u s 1 i (.r) Chester 
towles. 

Q. With which arts or other 
idivities are the following asso¬ 
rted : 

(/) Mrinal Sen (ii) Siddhesh- 
,ari l)cvi (///) Sankho Chow- 
ihury (iv) Pallavi Mehta (e) 
jlson Arantcs do Nascimento 
vi) Louis Malle (»’//) Jamini Roy 
v/V/ ) Rudi Dutsehkc (>v) Usha 
'vr (a*) Girish Karnad. 

Ans. (/) Film-making (/7) 
hndustani classical music 
ni) Sculpture (/v) Film acting 
it Soccer (vi) Film-Ynaking 
i//) Painting (viii) Student 
novement (ix) Pop-singing (a) 
'b\-writing. 

Q. Name hvc principal air- 
lorts in the world. 

Ans. Heathrow (London), 
)ilv (Paris). Kennedy (New 
rVk), Hancda (Tokyo), Palam 
IVlhi). 

Q. Explain t h c following 
ii ms: 

(/) Cactus (ii) Dust-devil 
i‘i) Rain Shadow (iv) Roaring 
: orties (v) Sextant. 

Ans. (/) Cactus: is a prickly, 
'icinmy and leafless plant be- 
•’nging to the family cactaceae. 
fhere arc about 800 species 
’f the plant growing in arid 
toil semi-arid regions and the 
}-i tropica) areas of North and 
°iilh America. Cacti are 
Planted around houses also to 
prve as fencing and sometimes 
; decorative plants. 

(ii) Dust-Devil: is a whirl of 
just, usually a few yards in 
Hamster, ft is to be seen in 
lr id regions Where it is caused 

excessive local heating by 

sun. Particles of dust are 
hirled round and round the 


centre and lifted to heights 
sometimes reaching 3,000 feet 
above the surface of the earth. 
Dust devils are quite harmless. 

(Hi) Rain Shadow: is an area 
sheltered from rain-bearing winds 
by a range of mountains. It is 
usually situated on the leeward 
side of mountains. As compared 
to the windward side, the rain 
here is much less. A very good 
example in India is the Western 
Ghats. 

(iv) Roaring Forties: are 
westerly winds blowing over the 
oceans of the southern hemi¬ 
sphere throughout the year. 
They are extremely strong winds 
which keep blowing between 
40 ,J and 60° S, there being no 
land-mass to obstruct them. 

(v) Sextant: is an instru¬ 
ment used in navigation. It is 
used for measuring the angular 
distance between two objects. 
With its help, sailors can deter¬ 
mine the position of their ships 
in degrees of latitude and longi¬ 
tude by measuring the apparent 
altitudes of celestial objects. 

Q. What do you understand 
by the following:— 

(/) Amortization (ii) Hot 
Money (///) Moratorium (iv) 
Floating a currency (r) Take¬ 
off stage, (vi) Drop-out (r/7) 
Egalitarian Society. 

Ans. (/) Amortization: In 
finance, the term denotes re¬ 
payment of a debt by monthly 
instalments which include part 
of the principal and interest due. 
In accounting, amortization 
means writing olT of an account 
over a number of years. 

(ii) Hot Money: is currecy 
the exchange value of which is 
declining so that those holding 
it are in a hurry to dump it 
in exchange for money which 
is more stable. 

(iii) Moratorium: It is the 
period during which the settle¬ 
ment of debts may be postponed 
legally. 

(iv) Floating of a Currency: 
means withdrawing the fixed 


parity of a currency in relation 
to dollar or gold, and allowing' 
it to find its own level according 
to the exigencies of supply and 
demand. 

(r) Take-off Stage: The 
critical stage in the development 
of a national economy which 
marks the final disintegration 
of traditional society’s resis¬ 
tance to steady economic growth 
and the liberation of forces that 
establish expansion and prog¬ 
ress as national goals. W.W. 
Rostow views the take-off stage 
as the most crucial one. The 
pre-conditions of rapid economic 
growth arc an adequate stock of 
social overheads, capital, the 
application of science and 
technology to agriculture and 
industry and a strong national 
upsurge for national develop¬ 
ment, the coming of age of the 
manufacturing industry and the 
emergence of a spirit for rapid 
economic uplift. 

(i7) Drop-Out: means a per¬ 
son who drops out of an educa¬ 
tional institution or the social 
milieu. Recently this has been 
happening all over the world for 
a variety of reasons e.g., the 
strains built up in an acquisi¬ 
tive society in which “success” 
is everything, the corrosion of 
spiritual values in affluent 
societies, etc. 

(r/7) Egalitarian Society : a 
society in which all persons enjoy 
social and political equality. 

(To he continued in the next issue) 

EXPECTED ESSAY ' * 

(i Canid. fro n page 133) 

Similarly, it v'H no longer be 
possible to ignore India with the 
second largest population in the 
world. Incidentally this re¬ 
organization of the world will 
be the first occasion when re¬ 
awakened Asia is going to make 
its weight felt. The shape of 
tomorrow's world is going to 
be determined by the political 
interplay between the Soviet 
Union, the U.S.A., China, 
Europe, Japan and India. 
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Current 

' Future of Fourth Plan 

The first meeting of the re¬ 
constituted Planning Com¬ 
mission was held in New Delhi 
on July 23 under the Chair¬ 
manship of Mrs. Indira Gandhi. 
The meeting opened with a 
brief speech by the Prime 
Minister in which she said that 
the work of the Commission 
would be judged by the impact 
which the development pro¬ 
grammes make on the quality of 
life of the people. She asked 
Members of the Commission 
to create a feeling of involve¬ 
ment among the people. Mr. 
C. Subramaniam, Minister for 
Planning and Deputy Chair¬ 
man of the Planning Commis¬ 
sion referred to the difficulties 
created by the influx of Bangla 
Desh refugees. 

At its first meeting, the 
Commission tried to determine 
the lines along which the fourth 
plan has to be recast so that 
development should go ahead 
speedily and the economy is 
strengthened. While theoretically 
the higher outlays remain, it 
was obvious that the resources 
position was becoming more 
and more difficult, particularly 
because of the recent develop¬ 
ments in Bangla Desh. 

Efforts to strengthen the 
economy and accelerate develop¬ 
ment will now be made along 
the following lines: (7) hasten¬ 
ing agricultural development and 
tying it up with land reform 
with the help of the States; 
(it) speeding up industrial pro¬ 
duction, especially in key sectors 
like fertilizers and steel where 
serious shortfalls had been 
discovered in the first two years 
of the fourth plan, (iii) a 
number of "task forces” would 
be appointed to suggest ways 
to speed up development in 
each sector. 

Growth Last Year 

Speaking in the Rajya Sabha 
on July 29, Mr. Mohan Dharia, 
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the Deputy Minister for Plann¬ 
ing said that according to the 
latest estimates, the growth rate 
in 1970-71 would be 5.3% per 
cent—same as in the first year 
of the Fourth plan. He dis¬ 
closed that while industrial 
growth had not been satis¬ 
factory, agriculture had done 
well and foodgrains production 
in 1970-71 had been estimated 
at 106 million tonnes. The 
increase in foodgrains production 
was mainly due to high-yielding 
varieties of crops and additional 
acreage. 

Dwelling on the reasons 
for the poor growth of the 
industries, Mr. Dharia listed 
(?) shortage of raw materials 
(») idle capacity in public and 
private industries (iii) Jow 
rates of investment and industrial 
unrest (iv) short-comings in 
plan formulation and imple¬ 
mentation (v) "sabotage” of 
the public sector concept by 
"vested interests”. 

The Deputy Minister for 
Planning said that a reap¬ 
praisal Jof the Fourth plan was 


going on and the economists 
views would be considered. 


New Socialist Party 

The new Socialist Party 
which has come into existence 
as a result of the merger of the 
PSP and SSP was launched in 
New Delhi on August 9. The 
first meeting of the new party 
held under the Presidentship 
of Mr. N.G. Goray, elected 
Mr. Karpoori Thakur as the 
Chairman of the Party and Mr. 
M a d h u Dandavate as its 
General Secretary. The ad hot \ 
committee of the Party will 
consist of 61 members—25 
each from the SSP and the 
PSP, and 11 from the ISP \ 
(Indian Socialist Party). Besides, 
there would be 13 permanent 
invitees—five each from the! 
PSP and the SSP and three 
from the ISP. The party’s flap | 
will be similar to the tricolour 
formerly being used by the 
PSP. It will have a wheel and ; 
plough inscribed on the white j 
in the middle. 
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exchange, such as State pro¬ 
perty and co-operative property 
as a means of ending exploitation 
of man by roan.” Accordingly, 
the Chapter on Fundamental 
Rights does not assure to 
the individual the right to 
properly which is anathema 
to socialist thought. 


Elections in Indonesia 

On July 3 this year, Indo¬ 
nesia went to the polls to elect 
360 out of the 460 members 
of their country’s Parliament. 
(The remaining 100 scats have 
to be filled by President Suharto 
by nomination—with 75 mem¬ 
bers from the armed forces and 
25 civilians). 


The main contestant^ in the 
field were the Sekber Golkar 
backed by the Government, 
the Nahdatul Ulama (Muslim 
Scholars Party), the Progres¬ 
sive Muslim Party and the 
PNI (Indonesian Nationalist 
Party) founded by late Presi¬ 
dent Soekarno. 

Up to August 8, three 
hundred and fifty one results 
had been received. Out of 
these, the Sekber Golkar had 
annexed 227 seats, the Nahdatul 
Ulama 58, the Progressive 
Muslim Party 24 and the P.N.I. 
20. The remaining seats had 
been secured by less well-known 
political parties. The Golkar 
is thus assured of 327 seats in 
a House of 460. 

Ihe Convention 
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LETTER FROM THE EDITOR 


/ 

Importance of Being Clear 

Dear Readers, 

There is a certain type of person who revels in ambiguitus 
and complexities. He is not imajten an ardent admirer of author .. 
about whom he knows little and writings he docs not understand 

This happens when a reader is suffering from mental lethargy 
and does not make the effort to understand what the writer he is 
studying has to say. The result is confusion. 

When wc are studying something, nr must not spurt an r 
efforts to arrive at the purport of the writing. In case the tinting 
happens to he confused, wc should not hesitate to condemn it as 
such, because it cannot add to our knowledge or understanding m 
any way. 

We must assiduously cultivate, the quality of clear thinking 
which alone can lead to clear expression. The ability to P ut 
across your ideas in simple and dear words is a great asset. The 
importance of being clear in what you say or write conn s next 
only to the importance of being earnest. 

The reputation of being a person with a clear head is worlh\ 
acquiring. It can be your passport to success in life. 

With best wishes, 


Yours sincerely 




Editorial Note 


Questions for the Seventies 


P ROFOUND changes are coming over the 
international scene to-day. All over the 
kvorld, there is an unprecedented flurry of acti- 
wty in the military, political and economic 
plieres. With the emergence of new centres 
if power in these spheres, the nations of the 
world have started moving towards new rela¬ 
tionships. 

The rapid rise of China as a nuclear power, 
oupled with her recent efforts to break out 
jf political isolation, have brought Ho an end 
the eia of bipolarity in the international balancc- 
ul-power system. China has declared herself 
opposed to the idea of two super-powers domir 
nating the world. But simultaneously she has 
tarted moving nearer to the U.S.A. 

This has become the starting point for the 
[evolution of a more complex power-balance. 
The first moves made in that direction are 
iesigned to erode the long-familiar concept 
pheres of influence, and a struggle for van¬ 
tage points is on. To offset the new cordiality 
rtween Peking, Islamabad, Kuala Lumpur 
[and Bucharest, the Soviet Union has been 
trying to gain a stronger foothold in Hanoi, 
lakarta. New Delhi and Belgrade. For the 
first time Asia has started figuring in the inter¬ 
national balance-of-power system in any signi¬ 
ficant wpy. In course of time, India and Japan 
re hound to find themselves playing important 
ok', in the emerging configuration of powers, 
[rnd also in their own regions. 

Of course the main reason for the U.S.A.’s 
oposed withdrawal from South East Asia 
ire her growing economic problems, but despite 
; r new-found regard for China, she would 
ike to go only after having made sure that her 
thdrawal would not lead to the communists 
imping South-East Asia. Washington is 
a anxious to reduce its military commitments 
Europe but there she has little to worry 
‘ause the European nations can well take care 
themselves, and in any case the Soviet Union 
Ls » in keen to play safe in that area in order 
he able to keep a closer watch on the Sino- 
iet border. The U.S.A. has, however, 
:n watching with increasing concern the growth 
the Soviet Union’s nuclear arsenal and naval 
’tgth. In spite of her economic difficulties, 
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she will continue to do her best to develop a 
matching “first-strike” capability. 

The new attitudes and relationships develop¬ 
ing in South-East Asia and Europe portend a 
decrease s the Soviet Union’s authority in the 
communist world and the U.S.A.’s influence 
in the non-communist world. The number of 
rebels in the Russian camp is growing. Like¬ 
wise the rise of a distinct European identity 
has served to pull away West Europe from the 
orbit of the U.S.A. International power quations 
are taking a new shape. According to experts, 
a complex balance of power is always safer 
than a bipolar system. But can we say with 
any amount of certainty that the new moves 
are not a preparation for a third global catas¬ 
trophe? In the case of the super-powers, it 
has been their over-kill capacity or the balance 
of terror built between them which has served 
to prevent a nuclear war. But will such caution 
be possible in a multipolar system? 

The world also happens to be in the grips 
of a first rate monetary crisis. It is admitted 
on all hands that the crisis has been brought 
on by the failure of the U.S.A. to discharge the 
responsibilities of the key-currency country. 
Instead of coming forward to share political 
power with those of its allies which have been 
showing evidence of healthy economic growth, it 
assumed the role of policing the world and mak¬ 
ing it safe against communism, squandering money 
on useless and morally repellent purposes. 
The measures recently adopted by the Nixon 
administration to rescue U.S. economy have 
struck a death blow against all chances of inter¬ 
national co-operation for trade and develop¬ 
ment. 

The seventies will surely go down as an 
important period in the history of the world. 
It is during this decade that man must decide 
whether he and the civilization built by him are 
to survive on this earth. He must find answers 
to several vital questions, e.g., whether and when 
the world armaments race is going to be con¬ 
trolled, what is the alternative to war as a means 
of settling international disputes, how the world 
can be liberated from economic imperialism. All 
these are problems which have to be solved, the 
earlier the better, because time is running short. 
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EXTERNAL RELATIONS 
The Treaty and After 

The Indo-Soviet treaty of 
peace, friendship and coopera¬ 
tion v4iich had been signed by 
the two countries in Delhi on 
August 9 came into force on 
August 18 with the exchange of 
instruments of ratification in 
Moscow. The very short 
time taken by New Delhi 
and Moscow to complete 
the formalities was a measure 
of the importance which both 
countries attach to the treaty. 

The Government of India 
had no difficulty in getting the 
treaty endorsed by the Parlia¬ 
ment, but fears were expressed 
both in the Parliament and 
outside that the signing of it 
had severely limited New Delhi’s 
options in several important 
areas of foreign policy. The 
criticism revolved mainly round 
the following points: (/) that 
the treaty commits India to a 
particular course of action in 
the world of power politics 
and is, therefore, a departure 
from non-alignment. (//) it is 
wrong to say that the treaty is 
not directed against any third 
country when it is evident 
that Pakistan is the target, 
(which also explains the general 
sense of jubilation and relief 
which its conclusion created 
in India), (iii) it has the effect 
of debarring India from seeking 
a military solution of the prob¬ 
lem created by Pakistan in the 
east. O’v) it restricts India’s 
ability to improve her relations 
with China, (v) although the 
treaty states that the parties 
shall respect the independence. 


sovereignty and territorial inte¬ 
grity of each other, the Soviet 
Union has yet to correct some 
maps published by it showing 
some Indian territory as Chinese. 

This criticism was provoked 
in part by the wording of a 
joint statement issued by Mr. 
A.A. Gromyko and Sardar 
Swaran Singh on Bangla Desh 
soon after the treaty had been 
signed. The statement called 
for a political solution in 
Bangla Desh, expressed the 
belief that there could be ‘no 
military solution of the prob¬ 
lem’ and pleaded for the crea¬ 
tion of conditions of safety 
for the return of refugees to 
their homes in the interest of 
“the entire people of Pakistan’’. 
This was interpreted as barring 
India from resorting to arms 
to counter the civilian invasion 
of its territory instigated by 
Pakistan. The reference to 
“the entire people of Pakistan” 
was taken to mean that Russia 
rejected the concept ot Bangla 
Desh and looked upon the dis¬ 
memberment of Pakistan with 
disfavour. 

This and other points of 
criticism were sought to be 
met by the speakers in a meet¬ 
ing of the Working Committee 
of the ruling party held in 
New Delhi on August 24. The 
main theme at the meeting was 
that the treaty was in India’s 
interest and did not restrict 
its freedom of action in world 
affairs or affect its non-align¬ 
ment policy. It was asserted 
that the treaty did not come 
in the way of India’s support to 
Bangla Desh freedom-fighters. 
The signing of the treaty was 
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sought to be justified on consti¬ 
tutional grounds also on the 
•plea that it was in accordance 
with the’ Directive Principles 
of the constitution which en¬ 
join upon the state to endeavour 
“to promote international peace 
and security.’' 

The national conference of 
the B.K.D. .extended limited 
support to the treaty saying 
that from it, Russia stood to 
gain more than India. A reso¬ 
lution passed by the conference 
said that whereas the treaty had 
served to calm down the war¬ 
like threats of Yahya Khan, 
Russia had signed it in order 
to save itself from isolation 
in Asia following the Pcktng- 
Washington friendship move, 
and also for giving support to 
the idea of a united Pakistan. 

Earlier, defending the treaty 
at a citizens’ rally in New Delhi. 
S. Swaran Singh, the External 
Affairs Minister had observed 
that the treaty was a very 
balanced document and hail 
made India much stronger. 
Under it, the supply of Russian 
arms to Pakistan would stop. 
He reiterated that it was not 
aimed against any country 
but was the only way for a 
weak nation to protect itself 
in this power-mad world. S. 
Swaran Singh said that if 
there* had to be peace in this 
part of the world, Russia and 
India had to come closer and 
work together. 

Dialogue with China 

Wjth its present state of 
relations with the Soviet Union, 
China'could be expected to have 
come out as a strong critic 
of the recently concluded Indo- 
Soviet treaty of friendship and 
cooperation. But surprisingly, 
it has been maintaining dis¬ 
creet silence on the subject, 
even though many foreign 
commentators have interpreted 
the treaty as a threat to Pakis¬ 
tan and a challenge to China. 
Recently, the Chinese Charge 
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d’Affaires was summoned to 
Peking for consultations. Like¬ 
wise India’s Charge d'Alfaircs 
in Peking was also called to 
New Delhi. This has encouraged 
speculation that both countries 
are exploring ways of nor¬ 
malising their relations with 
each other though both of them 
appear to be proceeding very 
cautiously. 

Following the outbreak of 
hostilities on the Sino-lndian 
border in 1962, New Delhi and 
Peking were not on speaking 
terms with each other for a 
long time. They even withdrew 
their Ambassadors from the 
capital of each other. The 
first sign of a thaw was noticed 
in India when on May-Day 
last year, Mao smiled at India's 
Charge d’Affaires and shook 
hands with him. Ever since. 
New Delhi has been trying to 
open a dialogue with Peking 
but the moves have been cloud¬ 
ed in secrecy. During the last 
several months, there have been 
a number of meetings between 
Indian and Chinese diplomats 
in places like Cairo, Warsaw 
and Moscow. In the course of 
his brier tenure as the Indian 
Ambassador in Russia, Mr. 
D.P. Dhar met his Chinese 
counter-part in the Soviet capital 
on three different occasions. 
Although nothing was officially 
given out as to what trans¬ 
pired at the talks, but it was 
learnt that exchange of Ambas¬ 
sadors had been mooted. 

In the beginning of July 
this year, Mrs. Indira Gandhi 
sent letters to the heads of 
government of a large number 
of countries explaining India’s 
stand on the developments in 
Bangla Desh. This list of heads 
of government included M’\ 
Chou En-lai, the Chinese Prime 
Minister to whom Mrs. Indira 
Gandhi made an offer to dis¬ 
cuss the Bangla Desh develop¬ 
ments with Chinese leaders at 
any level. Towards the end of 
August 1971, when Mr. Brijesh 
Misra, the Indian Charge 


d’Affaircs in Peking came to 
New Delhi, it was rumoured 
that he was carrying Prime 
Minister Chou’s reply to Mrs. 
Gandhi's letter. But addressing 
a press conference in Calcutta 
on September I, Mrs. Gandhi 
discounted the rumours, al¬ 
though she confirmed that India 
had taken 'concrete steps’ 
towards normalising relations 
with China. 

According to competent 
observers of the international 
scene, China is presently engag¬ 
ed in neutralising Russian in¬ 
fluence in Asia and because 
Iridia has lately been veering 
round towards Moscow, it is 
believed that China may well 
decide to respond to Indian 
overtures. Fears that the stand 
taken by China on the Bangla 
D$sh issue may stand in the 
way are also described as un¬ 
founded. because it has been 
noticed that whereas Peking 
has shown enough warmth for 
Pakistan, it has so far said 
nothing to condemn the free¬ 
dom-fighters of Bangla Desh. 

ECONOMY 

India and the Dollar Crisis 

(See also pages 168 to 170 
in this issue) 

The chaotic conditions creat¬ 
ed in the international money 
market by President Nixon’s 
new set of economic reforms 
to shore up the dollar are 
likely to affect every country 
in the world including India. 
Printu facie . the development 
has created four problems for 
this country: 

(/) READJUSTMENT OF EX¬ 
CHANGE Rates: The likely 

readjustment of exchange rates 
at the international level is 
bound to affect the position 
of the rupee. If the D-mark 
and/or the yen is revalued under 
U.S. pressure, it will make the 
rupee cheaper and the same 
volume of Indian exports will 
earn less in marks or yen. 
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Simultaneously, the rupee cost 
of Indian imports from these 
countries will go up. We may 
thus lose nearly Rs. 30 crores 
in our trade with the E.C.M. 
countries and Japan. In addi¬ 
tion, the revaluation of the 
major currencies will add to 
the burden of debt India owes 
to those countries. We shall 
have to pay more by way of 
annual repayments of interest 
and principal. If the dollar is 
de-valued, India may And it 
necessary to devalue the rupee 
also in order to safeguard her 
competitive position in the 
world markets. 

(/#) U.S. Import Surcharge: 
It is true that the 10 per cent 
import surcharge announced 
by Mr. Nixon will not apply 
to nearly 85 per cent of Indian 
exports to the U.S.A., because 
raw material and other items 
not available in the U.S.A. 
and commodities already sub¬ 
jected to quantitative restric¬ 
tions have been exempted. It 
is mainly our exports to the 
U.S.A. of woollen and leather 
goods and engineering products 
which will be affected. On this 
account, we may have to suffer 
a loss of 5 to 6 million dollars. 

(Hi) Foreign Aid: The 10 
percent cut imposed by President 
Nixon on all foreign aid 
will not make a very great 
impact on India’s resources 
position because already the 
flow of foreign aid has been 
reduced to a trickle. 

(iv) Reserves: The Reserve 
Bank of India holds about 
$ 300 million in foreign 
exchange reserves. The un¬ 
certainty surrounding the dol¬ 
lar may make it difficult for 
India to sell these dollars, but 
in case she is driven to use 
them, she may have to do so 
at a loss. 

While these arc the imme¬ 
diate problems brought to the 
surface by the dollar crisis, 
a more serious consequence 
can be the risf of protectionism 


in international trade. If the 
■ developed countries of the world 
start adopting retaliatory 
measures against each other, 
it would be something highly 
injurious to all developing 
countries including India. 


The Trail from Bangla Desh 

Relentless pressure by the 
military junta and famine condi¬ 
tions in Bangla Desh have set 
the flow of refugees to India 
from Bangla Desh growing at 
an alarming pace. According 
to an estimate published in the 
third week of August nearly 
8 million had crossed over and 
about 40,000 more were coming 
every day. The daily influx had 
come down from 68,000 in 
June to 26,000 in July but it 
had gone up again in August. 
It was feared that there would 
be a fresh spurt towards the 
end of September or the begin¬ 
ning of October because by 
that time the road communi¬ 
cations were expected to im¬ 
prove, and it was feared that 
the Pakistani army may by 
then have launched a massive 
operation to flush out “rem¬ 
nants of resistance”. 

It was reported on Sep¬ 
tember 4 that the total number 
of refugees in India on that 
day stood at 8.3 million, and 
India was spending between 2 
to 2.5 crores per day to main¬ 
tain the refugees. Meanwhile 
there was hardly any indication 
of even the beginnings of a 
political settlement of the prob¬ 
lem. It was, however, reported 
that Teheran was playing an 
important part in a settlement 
being arrived at. This impres¬ 
sion gained further strength 
from a report on September 12 
that Yahya Khan was shortly 
expected to pay a visit to Teheran 
for an unspecified purpose. 


Raising Additional Resources 

In the last week of August, 
fears were expressed that mainly 


as a result of the additional 
burden imposed on the Govern¬ 
ment of India by the develop¬ 
ments in Bangla Desh, and 
taking into account some con¬ 
cessions announced by the 
Finance Minister at the end 
of the debate on the budget 
proposals, deficit financing in 
the current financial year may 
touch the unprecedented level 
of Rs. 400 crores or above. 
This in turn gave rise to specu¬ 
lation that the government might 
resort to fresh taxation in order 
to cover the deficit, because 
otherwise the impact on the 
price level of such a heavy dose 
of deficit financing could be 
disastrous. 

Such speculation was, how¬ 
ever, set at rest by Mr. C. 
Subramaniam, the Union Plan¬ 
ning Minister in a talk with 
press correspondents in New 
Delhi on August 27. Mr. Subra¬ 
maniam said that mobilisation 
of resources need not be only 
through taxation. Resources 
could also be built through 
increased bank deposits, ex¬ 
pansion in the activities of the 
Life Insurance Corporation and 
the Unit Trust of India. 

An indication of the direc¬ 
tion of the Finance Minister's 
thinking on the subject was 
available on September 8, when 
talking to newsmen in Calcutta, 
Mr. Y.B. Chavan said that he 
would call a meeting of State 
Chief Ministers and Finance 
Ministers in October to consi¬ 
der the question of raising 
additional resources from the 
agricultural sector. Mr. Chavan 
told newsmen that as a result 
of the green revolution, agri¬ 
culturists have become pros¬ 
perous and it is only proper 
that they should share the 
burden of developmental ex¬ 
penditure, Mr. Chavan said 
that the feasibility of levying 
an agricultural income-tax 
would also be considered. 
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MISCELLANEOUS 

» 

. Further Census Data 

A census supplement pub¬ 
lished by Mr. A. Chandra¬ 
sekhar, Registrar General and 
Census Commissioner of India 
on August 16, made available 
the following, data: 

(0 Unemployment : A little 
more than a third of the country's 
population is engaged in strictly 
gainful economic activity. About 
the extent of unemployment 
prevailing, the supplement pro¬ 
mised some information in two 
to three months time by when 
the separate cards asking for 
details from degree holders and 
technical personnels would have 
been scrutinized. 

(//) Urbanization : One out 
of every live Indians lives in 
an urban area. To be more 
precise, 109 million people 
(19.87 per cent of the popula¬ 
tion) were found to be living 
in cities in 197 1 as against 
17.89 per cent in 1961. The 
percentage of urban popula¬ 
tion in India is very low if it 
is compared with the degree of 
urbanization in western coun¬ 
tries where it goes as high as 
nearly 79 per cent (in the case 
of the U.K.). 

Among the cities with more 
than $ million population Cal¬ 
cutta (urban agglomeration) leads 
with 7.01 million, followed by 
Greater Bombay (5.97 million). 
Delhi (urban agglomeration) 
(3.63 million), Madras (2.47 
million), Hyderabad (urban 
agglomeration) (1.80 million), 
Bangalbre (urban agglomeration) 
(1.65 million), Ahmedabad (1.59 
million) and Kanpur (urban 
agglomeration) (1.27 million). 
Among the 25 largest cities in 
the world Calcutta ranks seventh, 
Bombay 12th and Delhi 21st. 

The decade 1961-71 re¬ 
corded a poor increase of less 
than 2 per cent in the country’s 
rate of urbanization. Among 
the least urbanised states are 
Himachal Pradesh (7.06 per 
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cent), Orissa (8.3 per cent), 
Assam (8.4 per cent), Nagaland 
(9.9 per cent) and Bihar (10 
per cent). 


National Committee on Science 
and Technology 

Towards the end of Novem¬ 
ber 1970, a threc-day con¬ 
ference of scientists, technolo¬ 
gists and educators had been 
organised to discuss whether 
there was need for re-stating the 
Government of India’s science 
policy resolution of 19 5 8. 
After reviewing the working of 
the Council of Scientific and 
Industrial Research the Com¬ 
mittee had also recommended 
the formation of a National 
Committee on Science and 
Technology. The recommen¬ 
dation was. later endorsed by 
the Sarkar Committee which 
also had been appointed to go 
into the working of the C.S.l.R. 

The Committee on Science 
and Technology ceased to exist 
early in August this year. It 
was learnt that the Government 
of India had decided to replace 
it with a National Committee 
on Science and Technology 
(NCST) under the Department 
of Science and Technology in 
the Ministry of Planning. 

Full details of the compo¬ 
sition and functions of the 
National Committee on Science 
and Technology have not yet 
been made public. But it is 
learnt that the new body would 
advise the Government and the 
Planning Commission about the 
priorities in research and deve¬ 
lopment, particularly for the 
purpose of utilising the re¬ 
sources of the country. The 
new body would also work out 
how science and technology 
can help in promoting the ad¬ 
ministration’s socio-economic 
goals. 

The new committee would 
have a scientist as a full time 
Chairman. 


Flood Damage 

Heavy rains this year caused 
extensive flood damage in U.P. 
Bihar, Orissa and West Bengal. 
According to Dr. K.L. Rao, 
Union Irrigation and Power 
Minister, the damage in the 
four states alone could amount 
to Rs 400 crores. The biggest 
sufferer has been Bihar, followed 
by U.P., West Bengal and 
Orissa. 

Dr. Rao announced on Sep¬ 
tember 13 that he was calling 
a conference of representatives 
of the administrations of the 
four states in the first week of 
October for discussing measures 
for flood protection work and 
the resources needed for their 
implementation. 

The Fourth plan of the 
states provides barely Rs. 133.36 
crores for these works. But it 
has been estimated that a sum 
of Rs. 300 crores spent over 
five years on flood protection 
works all over the country 
could prevent much of the 
damage. 

North-Fastem Areas (Reorga¬ 
nization) Bill, 1971. 

The coming session of the 
Parliament will have before it 
the North-Eastern Areas (Re¬ 
organization) Bill. 1971. Accor¬ 
ding to the bill, Meghalaya 
will become a full-fledged state 
and it will include the whole 
of Shillong. Assam will, how¬ 
ever, be permitted to use her 
government buildings in the 
city. Assam had demanded Rs 
75 crores for building a new 
capital but the Centre is pre¬ 
pared to sanction only Rs. 40 
crores. A part of this money 
may be a loan. 

According to the provisions 
of the Bill, the states of Assam, 
Nagaland, and Meghalaya will 
continue to have a common 
High Court. Assam and 
Meghalaya will have a joint 
cadre of the I.A.S., the I.P.S. 
and the Forest Services and a 
joint Public Service Commission. 
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INTERNATIONAL 

ECONOMY 

The Nixon Package 

On August 15, President 
Nixon announced far-reaching 
monetary and economic re¬ 
forms designed to ease the 
position of the dollar in dis¬ 
tress. It was a surprise an¬ 
nouncement which struck at 
the roots of the international 
monetary system evolved at 
Brctton Woods nearly a quarter 
of a century ago. 

Measures Adopted: The 

measures announced by Nixon 
envisaged (i ) temporary sus¬ 
pension of the convertibility 
of the dollar into gold or other 
reserve assets (//) a 90-day 
freeze on prices, wages, rents 
and dividends within the 
country (Hi) a cut of $4.7 bil¬ 
lion in governntent spending 
(this included a 10 per cent 
cut on foreign aid and 5 -per 
cent cut on federal pay-rolls) 
(tv) a 10 per cent surcharge 
on most of the imports (r) 
repeal of 7 per cent excise 
fax on automobiles (vi) 10 
per cent tax-credit to industry 
for new investment for one 
year (subsequently to be reduced 
to 5 per cent) (vii) partial fede¬ 
ral personal income-tax exemp¬ 
tion from 1972 instead of from 
1973. 

Why it Became Necessary: 
President Nixon felt obliged 
to take recourse to these 
measures mainly because: (i) 
In seven out of the last ten 
years the U.S.A. had been 
suffering from balance of pay¬ 
ments deficits. In the first 
six months of 1971, there was 
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a record-breaking deficit of 
$11,300 million. At that rate 
it could have reached some¬ 
where near 25 billion dollars 
by the end of the year unless 
correctives were adopted, (ii) 
American gold reserves at 
Fort Knox had been dwindling 
at an alarming rate. In early 
August these reserves fell be¬ 
low the level of $10,000 mil¬ 
lion, conventionally regarded as 
the safe minimum. As against 
this, foreigners were holding 
live times as many dollars as 
the U.S.A. was capable of 
converting into gold at the 
agreed international price of 
35 dollars an ounce, (iii) For 
a considerable time economists 
had been sounding warnings 
that the dollar was over¬ 
valued. Although the adminis¬ 
tration did not accept the 
view, speculators in the inter¬ 
national foreign exchange mar¬ 
kets took the cue and began to 
dump their dollars. The pres¬ 
sure on the dollar was potice- 
able in the di [Terence between 
the official price of gold i.c., 
$35 per ounce and the price 
in the open market which, went 
as high as $44 per ounce. 

(/»') While Nixon’s economic 
advisers had been counting on 
an annual growth rate of 9 
per cent, results of the first 
six months indicated that it 
was actually less then 7 per 
cent. With inflation running 
at around 4 to 5 per cent, 
unemployment had remained 
stubbornly high at 6 per cent 
since the beginning of the 
year. 

U.S. Objectives: From the 
announcement made by Mr. 
Nixon it was evident that in 
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introducing the measures, his dollars. American economy and West Germany will suffer 
administration had four objcc- had also lost its pre-eminence a set-back because the value 
tives in view (/) a re-adjust- to countries like West Germany of their huge dollar assets may 
ment of exchange rates bet- and Japan which the U.S.A. shrink, perhaps by as much as 
ween the various currencies had helped make strong after 12 to 15 per cent because of the 
so that ‘the major developed world war II. rise in the value of their own 

nations may compete as equals'. currencies and the fall in the 

The Americans believe that 1° recent years the U.S.A., value of the dollar. They will 
currencies of countries like the most developed country be able to get full value for 
Japan and West Germany ' n the world, has been reduced their dollars only if they im- 
which have made termendous to the position of being a net port American goods or ser- 
progress should be revalued importer of industrial goods vices or invest in U.S. securities, 
rather than the dollar being stee h cars i trucks, cloth- A very minor gain they can 
dc-valucd. Devaluation of the > n S; footwear, glass and a expect is that Americans would 
dollar would mean raising the variety of consumer electrical be paying more dollars for 
price of gold from which |no goods. This as well as the their products, 
other country except the Soviet drain through NATO support 
Union and South Africa stand costs and the out-flow of dol- . _ 

to gain because they happen laps because of the war in lrcmors All Over 
to be the largest producers of Vietnam have brought its eco- The economic bombshell 
gold in the world, (if) Trade nomy to such a pass. The thrown by Nixon plunged the 
barriers operating against Ame- ste P s taken by Nixon will world’s monetary system into 
rican products in Europe and h e lp l h e U.S.A. to increase its confusion and triggered off a 
Japan should be removed or exports because they will now first-rate international crisis, 
at least lowered. The Ameri- he cheaper overseas. The main The de-thronement of the dol- 
cans believe that restrictions competitors of the U.S.A. in lar as the world’s dominant cur- 
on trade and capital flow in the industrial sphere e.g., Japan rency set economists and states- 
Japan are no longer justified; 
the common agricultural policy ‘OBITUARY’ 

followed by the E.E.C. coun- — 

tries restricts American ex- BRETTON WOODS 


ports to Europe; and the trade 
preferences operating between 
the E.E.C. and the developing 
countries militate against Ameri¬ 
can exports to those develop¬ 
ing countries. (///) A new inter¬ 
national monetary system less 
prone t to occasional crises 
should*be evolved. Instead of 
the dollar, the nations of the 
world should settle for a new 
medium of exchange as the 
international central reserve 
currency. (In 1944, Prof. 
Keynes had proposed at Brel- 
ton Wo6ds the creation of an 
international body that would 
issue and regulate some sort 
of ‘super-money’ which would 
expand with the world’s need 
for trading currency.) 

Primarily, the crisis of 
confidence in the dollar stem¬ 
med from the persistent Ameri¬ 
can balance of payments deficit 
and U.S. expenditure abroad 
which resulted in other coun¬ 
tries becoming saturated with 


“RIP. We regretfully announce 
tnc not unexpected passing 
away after a long illness of 
Bretton Woods, at 9-00 p.m. 
last Sunday. 

“Bretton was born in New Hamp¬ 
shire in 1944 and died a few 
days after his 27th birthday. 
Although abandoned by his 
parents in his infancy, he was 
a sturdy lad and was expected 
to survive. Alas, in the early 
1960s liquidity anaemia set in. 
This was somewhat relieved 
by an infusion of GAB (Gogo 
Assistance Booster) though 
this was restricted to ten of 
the largest of his limbs. The 
smaller members had to be 
content with shots of compen¬ 
satory financing. 

“At Bretton’s annual medical 
check-up in Rio in 1967, it 
was diagnosed that revitali¬ 
sation of the organism requir¬ 
ed the injection of a new ferti¬ 
lity hormone known as ‘Super 
Duper Remedy,’ or SDR. Des¬ 
pite two successive injections 
of this experimental drug, his 
metabolism did not improve 
as expected. 

“Indeed, another disease called 
stagflation spread over several 


parts of his body. Moreover, 
in the last three years, Bretton 
was periodically subject to 
speculative fevers and was 
unable to maintain an orderly 
exchange between his consti¬ 
tuent organs. In May 1971, 
further deterioration in his 
health was caused by a rupture 
of his ligaments (known as 
par values) between the body 
and three of the more important 
limbs which began to 
experience dizziness and sen¬ 
sations of floating. The fatal 
stroke occurred this month 
when parasites called specula¬ 
tors inflated his most important 
member, and caused a 
rupture of his vital element, 
dollar-goid convertibility. 

“Memorial services will be held 
in Washington DC on Sep¬ 
tember 27, at the Sheraton 
Park Hotel. In lieu of gold, 
the family will accept dona¬ 
tions in foreign exchange to 
support the foundation creat¬ 
ed by Mr. Woods. No deci¬ 
sions have been taken as to 
how to allocate these donations 
among the potential legatees.’* 

—Financial Times. London 
August 22, 1971- 
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men in all countries thinking. 
By refusing tq devalue the 
dollar, Nixon had set them the 
task of fishing the dollar out 
of trouble. 

Choices Available: Each coun¬ 
try affected could choose to take 
one of the following courses: 
(/) to impose exchange con¬ 
trols to restrict the inflow of 
dollars: («) to float its cur¬ 
rency and to let demand and 
supply determine the exchange 
value; (r/7) to re-determine the 
parity of its currency with the 
dollar at a high enough level 
to stop the inflow of dollars; 
(iv) to retain the old parity. 
Japan chose the fourth option 
to begin with, it stuck to the 
existing parity of 360 yen to 
the dollar which had been set 
at a time when Japanese eco¬ 
nomy was struggling to re¬ 
cover from war and inflation. 
Japan adopted that course in 
the hope that in due course 
suitable modifications would 
be made in the Bretton Woods 
system. But as it was deluged 
with dollars, it had to adopt 
the second option e.g., floating 
its currency. Up to the time 
of writing, it was being pres¬ 
surised by the U.S.A. to re¬ 
value the yen, whereas Japanese 
statesmen were asking Washing¬ 
ton to withdraw the 10 per 
cent import surcharge. Israel 
and Indonesia had revalued 
their currencies. The E.E.C. 
had not been able to arrive at 
a common position. Therefore, 
the German and Dutch cur¬ 
rencies continued to float. The 
British pound was also floating, 
but under controlled condi¬ 
tions. France was sticking to 
the two-tier system—one fixed 
rate for its foreign trade and 
a floating rate for all other 
transactions. 

With the world’s major cur¬ 
rencies thus bobbing up and 
down, a climate of uncer¬ 
tainty was created which ap¬ 
pears to be working in favour 
of the American objective of 
securing a realignment of cur¬ 


rencies more favourable to 
its export trade. It was learnt 
that the International Mone¬ 
tary Fund had also suggested 
upward revaluation of the 
Yen, the Mark and the £. 
But West Germany, France and 
Britain had strongly disapprov¬ 
ed of the move. The consensus 
among the major trading part¬ 
ners of the U.S.A. appeared to 
be towards (/') a small reva¬ 
luation of their currencies (i7) 
withdrawal of the 10 per cent 
import surcharge by the U.S.A. 
and (in) a small devaluation of 
the dollar. It was expected that 
a compromise solution would 
emerge at a Group-of-Ten 
meeting scheduled to be held 
in mid-September. 

Return of Economic Impe¬ 
rialism: Writing qn the steps 
taken by Nixon, the Daily 
Telegraph of London observ¬ 
ed, “The danger of Nixon’s 
approach to the dollar's long¬ 
standing problems is that it 
is self-evidently protectionist 
and as such invites retaliation.” 
The import surcharge im¬ 
posed by the U.S.A. violated 
the international General Agree¬ 
ment on Tariffs and Trade 
(GATT). But Nixon sought 
to justify it relying on a 
precedent set by Britain which 
had imposed a 15 per cent 
import surtax in 1964 and 
retained it for two years. The 
argument has, however, not 
impressed Nixon’s critics who 
believe that the surcharge will 
necessarily provoke retaliation. 
Other countries may well try 
to subsidise their exports to 
the U.S.A. to off-set the im¬ 
port surcharge, and it may 
lead to further restrictions by 
the U.S.A. and set into motion 
a vicious circle which may 
bring back the protective 
tariffs which in the early 
thirties divided the world into 
warring trade blocs. Such 
rise of economic nationalism 
will spell disaster for free 
trade, free investment and free 
exchange of currency—three 


important steps towards inter¬ 
nationalism in economic affairs 
taken after the second world 
war. It would amount to 
putting brakes on the further 
growth of international trade. 
It will be a tragedy if Nixon’s 
brinkmanship leads to the 
rebirth of economic isola¬ 
tionism. 


INTERNATIONAL 

RELATIONS 

Agreement on Berlin 

Ever since the end of 
world war II, the city of 
Berlin has been a focus of 
east-west tensions. The city 
came under Four Power allied 
control soon after it had been 
captured by the Soviet forces 
on May 1, 1945. Thereafter 
its administration was placed 
under an allied Komman- 
dantura of the U.S.A., 
Britain, France and the Soviet 
Union. But the differing 
policies followed by the four 
occupying powers nearly para¬ 
lysed the administration. Be¬ 
fore handing over two-thirds 
of the city to the three western 
powers, the Russians had rigo¬ 
rously dismantled industries 
in that part of the city while 
encouraging industrial pro¬ 
duction in the section . und 
their control. 

Gradually, the two parts 
of the city drifted apart and 
with the passage of time its 
division into a western sector 
covering 186 sq. miles and an 
eastern sector covering 156 
sq. miles became absolute. 
In 1948, West German attempts 
to introduce a greater measure 
of self-government in West 
Berlin provoked the Russians 
to impose a blockade of all 
land and water communica¬ 
tions between Berlin and the 
West. The western powers 
met the challenge with a mas¬ 
sive airlift lasting 11 months 
to keep their part of the city 
supplied with food-stuffs and 
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to transport its manufactures 
fpr export. The airlift cost 
about 100 crorcs of rupees 
and continued upto May 12, 
1949. Even after the crisis had 
been resolved, the Russian 
and East German authorities 
did retain a measure of con¬ 
trol on West Berlin's commu¬ 
nications. But the growing 
prosperity of the western sector 
made it a great focus for re¬ 
fugees from East Germany who 
freely continued to pour into 
West Berlin till the East Ger¬ 
mans built the famous Berlin 
wall in 1961 and sealed the 
border. 

Over the last 26 years, 
the status of West Berlin has 
been the matter of a long- 
drawn .dispute between the 
lour big powers. The main 
points of dispute have been 
(/) the West Germans’ right 
to free and unimpeded travel 
to West Be-lin which lies at 
a distance of 110 miles from 
the nearest point in West 
Germany at Helmstedt. (//') 
The city’s relationship with 
West Germany; the communists 
have been pressing for recog¬ 
nition of West Berlin as a 
separate political entity while 
the western nations have sought 
to obtain recognition for it 
almost as part of West Ger¬ 
many. * (/'//) Communist objec¬ 
tions to West German efforts 
to register the presence of the 
Bonn government in West 
Berlin’. Full scale meetings of 
the West German Parliament 
were held in West Berlin be¬ 
fore 1969 and West German 
Presidents and Chancellors 
paid official visits to the city. 
This was objected to by the 
Soviet Union and its allies. 

Efforts to resolve the con¬ 
flict have been going on for 
more then a quarter of a cen¬ 
tury. The last round of talks 
began nearly 17 months ago, 
and on August 23, 1971 the 
Ambassadors of the Big Four 
reached agreement on a draft 
which contained provisions to 


the effect that: (/) The Russians 
accept partial responsibility for 
free access to overland traffic 
between West Germany and 
West Berlin along the air- 
lanes, the autobahns, the rail¬ 
way lines and the waterways. 
But goods will pass through 
“sealed” before they enter 
East German territory and will 
be subject to paper checks only 
(ii) West Berliners will be free 
to visit anyone in East Berlin 
on the basis of 24-hour passes 
—a facility which was pre¬ 
viously restricted to only those 
West Germans who wanted to 
visit their relations in East 
Berlin. (Hi) West German 
consulates and embassies will 
be able to represent West 
Berlin in trade, cultural and 
foreign affairs but there will 
be limits on the extent to which 
West Germany will be able to 
represent West Berlin in all 
matters. A special stamp will 
be affixed to West German 
passports held by West Ber¬ 
liners. The ties between be¬ 
tween West Berlin and the 
Federal Republic of Germany 
will remain undisputed and 
can be further developed, (iv) 
The western powers agree to 
the establishment of a Soviet 
Consultate General in West 
Berlin directly responsible to 
the Soviet Foreign Minister 
and accredited to the western 
powers. 

The agreement was signed 
by the Ambassadors of the 
four powers on September 3. 
But it will come into effect after 
it has been discussed and ap¬ 
proved by the governments of 
the four powers. Thereafter, 
statesmen of the Federal Re¬ 
public of Germany (West 
Germany) and the German 
Democratic Republic (East 
Germany) will settle the final 
details between themselves. 

It is believed that success 
in reaching the agreement 
should lead to (;) ratification 
of West Germany’s year old 
non-aggression treaties with 


the Soviet Union and Poland 
(ii) Convening of a European 
Security Conference—some¬ 
thing in which the Soviet 
Union has been showing consi¬ 
derable interest. (iii) Talks 
between NATO and the 
Warsaw Pact powers on 
mutual troop reductions in 
Europe, (iv) Western recog¬ 
nition of the status quo in 
Eastern Europe (v) Less depen-, 
dence by the West Europeans 
on a large U.S. military pre¬ 
sence, and (vi) Possible re¬ 
duction of Russian troops in 
East European countries. 


U.N.Scat for China 

In order to counter a 
resolution submitted by Albania 
and seventeen other nations on 
“the restoration of the legal 
rights of the People’s Republic 
of China” for consideration by 
the 26th session of the U.N. 
General Assembly opening on 
September 21, the U.S.A. put 
forward on August 17 a new 
resolution. In a memorandum 
accompanying the resolution, 
the U.S. Ambassador Mr. 
George Bush made it clear 
that the U.S.A. intended to find 
a formula whereby both the 
Republic of China—the Taiwan 
regime—and the People’s Re¬ 
public may have representa¬ 
tion. The memorandum said 
that the U.N. should “take 
cognizance of the existence of 
two Chinas and reflect that 
incontestable reality in the 
manner by which it makes 
provision for China’s represen¬ 
tation. In so doing the U.N. 
should not be required to take 
a decision on the respective 
conflicting claims of the People’s 
Republic of China or the Re¬ 
public of China pending a 
peaceful resolution of the mat¬ 
ter, as called for by the Charter.” 

The proposal was officially 
rejected by China three days 
later when in a statement issued 
by it, the Chinese Foreign 
Ministry described the move as 
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“a blatant exposure of the 
Nixon Government’s scheme of 
creating two Chinas in the U.N. 
—something which the Chinese 
government and people abso¬ 
lutely cannot tolerate and what 
they firmly oppose.” The state¬ 
ment said that the restoration 
of the legitimate rights of China 
in the U.N. and expulsion of 
the Chiang Kai-Shek clique 
were two inseparable aspects of 
the same question. 

On September 9 it was learnt 
that, under pressure from 
friendly countries including 
Japan, the U.S.A. was consi¬ 
dering a proposal to exclude 
the important U.N. Security 
Council seat from its two-China 
plan. The original U.S. draft 
made no mention of the Security 
Council seat which carries with 
it the veto but simply called 
for the seating of Peking at 
the U.N. while at the same time 
permitting Formosa to remain 
there. The proposed amendment 
would state specifically that 
such an arrangement would not 
apply to the 15-member Secu¬ 
rity Council and that the Council 
seat would go to Peking. 


Soviet Union and China: 

Global Confrontation 

The confrontation between 
the Soviet Union and China 
has gathered added momentum 
after the announcement of Prime 
Minister Chou’s invitation to 
President Nixon to visit the 
People’s Republic. Both Peking 
and Moscow have been trying 
to make inroads into each other’s 
sphere of influence. Evidence of 
this was provided by the moves 
and counter-moves initiated 
in the weeks under review. 
Just as Peking’s ping-pong 
diplomacy has made the Soviet 
Union sit up and take notice. 
China has also been trying to 
strengthen its footholds among 
Russia’s friends and neighbours. 

Soon after the Soviet Union 
had concluded a treaty of friend¬ 
ship with India, a Soviet mis¬ 


sion arrived in Indonesia to 
explore the prospects of resum¬ 
ing work on two Soviet-aided 
projects left incomplete follow¬ 
ing suspension of Soviet aid 
in the wake of the communist 
coup of September 30, 1965. 
A couple of days later, it was 
learnt that President Podgorny 
was due to visit Hanoi in Octo¬ 
ber. Moscow’s decision to send 
a high-level mission to Hanoi 
indicated the Soviet Union’s 
anxiety over the implications of 
a possible Sino-U.S. detente. 
It had earlier been reported 
that Hanoi had been feeling 
apprehensive that Peking might 
reach some sort of an agreement 
with Washington over Indo¬ 
china without taking into 
account the views of North 
Vietnam. Although Mr. Chou 
had tried to allay such fears by 
reiterating China’s all-out sup¬ 
port for North Vietnam, yet 
Hanoi could not be rescued 
from a new sense of isolation. 
There had been indications in 
the past that the North Viet¬ 
namese leaders had been moving 
closer to Peking but the new 
mood in Hanoi seems to be to 
stress self-reliance and to make 
it clear to the Chinese that 
North Vietnam has other power¬ 
ful allies besides China. It was 
learnt that the Soviet Union 
may try to have a friendship 
treaty with Hanoi on the lines 
of the treaties it has already 
concluded with the U.A.R. and 
India, calling for mutual co¬ 
operation and assistance for 
defence. Another important 
visit on the cards for President 
Podgorny and Mr. Brezhnev 
was to Paris in October. 

As against this, the major 
anxiety in China is a possible 
Soviet invasion to guard against 
which the Chinese are reported 
to be taking defence measures 
in Peking and other major 
cities. According to Military 
Balance, 1971-72 published by 
the International Institute for 
Strategic Studies, the Soviet 
Union has strengthened her 


military posture along the tense 
Sino-Soviet border with thr$e 
more divisions since last year 
bringing her total “east of the 
Urals” to 41 divisions. The 
report further says that over 
the past three years, the Soviet 
Union has moved 18 divisions 
to the Chinese border. While 
taking counter-measures, China 
has also been trying to infil¬ 
trate the Balkans, the soft-belly 
of Eastern Europe. It already 
has Albania on its side and 
recently it has been able to 
wean away Rumania to a certain 
extent from the Russian sphere 
of influence. From a summit 
of the Soviet bloc leaders held 
early in August, the Rumanian 
President Nicolae Ceaucescu 
was absent. The Russians have 
accused the Chinese of attempt¬ 
ing to bring certain countries 
to their platform and of show¬ 
ing no interest in solving the 
border-dispute between the two 
countries. Russia has also 
accused the Mao group of en¬ 
couraging military bureaucratic 
dictatorships to promote its 
hegenmonic aims which are 
hostile to world socialism. In 
a lengthy article published in 
Izvestia on September 10, it 
was suggested that China wanted 
to be the only super-power in the 
world even if it has to achieve 
that aim by joining forces with 
countries having reactionary re¬ 
gimes. This was apparently 
the Soviet Union’s rc-action to 
a pronouncement made by 
Prime Minister Chou En-lai 
on August 28 that China would 
do everything in its power to 
keep the Indian sub-continent 
and the Indian Ocean free from 
the control of the two super¬ 
powers. Chou had made these 
observations in an interview with 
the editor of a Yugoslav daily. 
In the course of the interview, 
he had also stated that China 
was opposed to the two super¬ 
powers dominating the world, 
dividing it between them. 
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Abbreviations 

C.S.I.O.: stands for Central 

Scientific Instruments Organization 
located in Chandigarh. Recently the 
organization was reported to have 
developed an electronic desk cal¬ 
culator for a large industrial firm of 
Bombay. The C.S.l.O. is at present 
reported to be engaged in developing 
a large number of medical and optical 
instruments spoasored by industry. 

F.O.B.S.: stands for Fractional 
Orbital Bombing System. It was 
reported on August 10 that the 
Soviet Union had launched an un¬ 
manned spacecraft which appeared 
to be the latest test of the Fractional 
Orbital Bombing System developed 
by it. The craft was labelled Cosmos- 
433. 

I.R.D.F..: stands for Instrument 
Research and Development Estab¬ 
lishment, located in Dehra Dun. 
The I.R.D.E. is reported to have 
designed a large number of optical 
and fire-control instruments used for 
observation and deployment of 
weapons by the armed forces. It 
has also developed an infra-red 
searchlight which will now be fitted 
to the Vijayanta tank as its “night- 
eye”. Another item manufactured 
by it is the gunner’s periscope. The 
1RDE is now reported to be building 
up competence in the field of lasers. 

P.F.A.: stands for Press Founda¬ 
tion of Asia. The third general 
assembly of the Foundation was 
convened in Denapasar (Bali) in the 
last week of August. It was inaugu¬ 
rated by the Information Minister 
of Indonesia and was attended by 
100 delegates from Asian countries 
from Japan to Israel. Among them 
were publishers, editors and jour¬ 
nalists. The Assembly described the 
state of press freedom in the conti¬ 
nent as dark and foreboding. It 
considered a report on the “deci¬ 
mation of the Pakistan Press”, and 
criticised the move to diffuse press- 
ownership in India, as punishment 
for efficiency and bigness. 


Awards 

I.S.A. Khatau Gold Medal, 1970: 
India’s highest award in advertising 


during the year 1970 has been won by 
Mr. CJ.P.S. Nayar. Director of Sales 
of the Commercial Broadcasting 
Service of AU-India Radio, Bombay. 
Mr. Nayar was to receive the award 
on the 19th Anniversary celebrations 
of the Indian Society of Advertisers 
on September 3. 

Magsaysay Awards: The 1971 
Ramon Magsaysay award for “com¬ 
munity leadership” carrying a cash 
prize of Rs. 75,000 has been won by 
Dr. M.S. Swaminathan, Director of 
the Indian Agricultural Research 
Institute. The award for “Journa¬ 
lism and Literature” has gone to Mr. 
Prayoon Chanyangse, a Thai car¬ 
toonist of thirty years' standing. The 
award for “public service” has gone 
to Mr. Pedro T. Orata of the Philip¬ 
pines. Major General Ali Sadikkin 
of Indonesia has been named winner 
of the award for “government service”. 
{See also page 110 of the September, 
1971 issue of Competition Master). 


Books 

The Lid Off: written by J.N. 
Sahni, a veteran journalist, recounts 
his experiences of nearly six decades 
during which he was actively parti¬ 
cipating in national life as a journalist. 

The Voice of Conscience: is a 
book by Mr. Shankar Giri. m.p. 
son of President V.V. Giri* The 
book recounts the story of Mr. 
V.V. Giri’s decision to stand as an 
independent candidate for the Presi¬ 
dentship of the country in 1969, and 
his success in the election. 


Commissions, Committees, 
Conferences 

Atoms for Peace Conference: The 
U.N. Atoms for Peace Conference 
opened in Geneva on September 6. 
It was attended by representatives of 
72 countries who had gathered to 
discuss a wide range of peaceful 
uses of the atom including produc¬ 
tion of electricity, desalination of 
water, transport, underground ex¬ 
plosions for construction of habours 
and canals, industrial, agricultural 
and medical research. 
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International Parliamentary Union 
Conference: was held in Paris in 
the first week of September. The 
Indian delegation participating in the 
Conference was headed by Mr. G.S. 
Dhillon, Speaker of India’s Lok 
Sabha. 

Law Commission: The Law Com¬ 
mission has recently been reconsti¬ 
tuted and its functions have been 
considerably enlarged. The out¬ 
going Commission headed by Mr. 
K.V.K. Sundaram had submitted 44 
reports, some of which have already 
been implemented. One of these 
related to revision of the I.P.C. 
(Indian Penal Code) to make it 
adequate for dealing with all sorts 
of treasonable activities. It had also 
been asked to review the existing 
procedure for appeals to the Supreme 
Court (Under Article 133 of the 
Constitution, the right of appeal to 
the Supreme Court exists only if the 
value of the property involved is in 
excess of Ks. 20,000 and if two lower 
courts give differing judgements.) 

The Commission is now headed 
by Mr. P.B. Gajendragadkar, former 
Chief Justice of India and includes 
Dr. P.K. Tripathi of the Delhi 
University and Mr. Justice Krishna 
Iyer of the Kerala High Court. The 
name of another member was to be 
announced later. The reconstituted 
Commission will review the working 
of the Constitution and suggest 
amendments necessary' for more 
effective implementation of the Direc¬ 
tive Principles of state policy. It 
will also consider the advisability or 
need for fresh legislation to make 
Directive Principles more effective. 
It has been asked to examine the 
existing laws against the background 
of the Directive Principles and pro¬ 
pose amendments in so far as these 
laws may be found to be inconsistent 
with those principles. 

Pugwash Conference, 21st: was 
held at Sinaia in Hungary in the 
last week of August. It was attended 
by scientists from 32 countries. The 
conference called for universal dis¬ 
armament and the convocation of a 
European Security Conference. 

Sarkar Committee on C.S.I.R.: 
The Sarkar Committee set up by the 
Government to look into the working 
of the Council of Scientific and Indus¬ 
trial Research submitted to the Prime 
Minister the second part of its report 
on August 16. Among the recom¬ 
mendations made by the Committee 
was the creation of a National Com¬ 
mission for Science and Technology 
at the highest executive level to inte¬ 
grate science and technology with 
economic planning. The Committee 
has also recommended that the Com¬ 
mission should cover, not only the 
C.S.I.R., but all other scientific 
research organizations and depart- 
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ments financed by the Government 
and that it should be charged with 
determining national needs and lay¬ 
ing down priorities for research to 
be carried out in the country as a 
whole. It should be assisted by panels 
of experts in various fields. 

Security Council, 1972: According 
to agreements made by regional 
groups in the U.N.O. reported on 
August 20, from January I, 1972 
India, Yugoslavia, Panama, Sudan 
and Guinea will replace as members 
of the Security Council Syria, Poland, 
Nicaragua, Burundi and Sierra Leone 
who would be retiring at the end of 
this year. 

U.N. Committee on Peaceful Uses 
of Outer Space: In August 1971, 
experts from 28 countries met in 
New York to study the contribution 
which space-research can make to 
developing countries. They consi¬ 
dered a report made by the U.N. 
Secretary General on the value to 
the developing countries of satellite 
broadcasting for education and of 
geological survey of the earth to 
discover new resources. In 1972 
experts would be sent to developing 
countries to inform politicians and 
technicians about the wide scope of 
practical applications of space tech¬ 
nology. In 1973, the U.N. will set 
up an agency to serve as a clearing 
house for information on applications 
of space technology. 

U.N. 26th General Assembly: 
The 26th Session of the U.N. General 
Assembly opened on September 21. 
It was expected that this year the 
membership of the world body would 
go up from 127 to 131 with Bhutan, 
Bahrein, Oman and Qatar being 
admitted as new members. 


Education 

Convocations: The Syndicate of 
the Calicut University has decided 
no* to hold convocations. Calicut 
will be the first university in India to 
abolish convocations. 

Gray’s Elegy: On the 210th 
anniversary of the death of English 
poet Thomas Gray, a retired busi¬ 
nessman Peter Watson, suggested 
that the poet’s famous composition. 
Elegy Written in a Country 
Churchyard had been written in St. 
Peter's Churchyard, Burnham at 
8 p.m. on Sunday, August 28, 1737, 
when the poet had gone there with 
his uncle. Thus far, admirers of the 
poet had been accepting Stoke Poges 
as the place where the peom had been 
written. 

Sanskrit-English Dictionary: The 
Government of India, the Maha¬ 
rashtra Government, the University 
Grants Commission and UNESCO 


are jointly sponsoring a Re. 1-crore 
project for the compilation of a 
monumental Sanskrit-English Dic¬ 
tionary running into 15 to 20 volumes 
of roughly 1,000 pages each. The 
work has been entrusted to the Deccan 
College Post-Graduate Research 
Institute, Poona which will publish it 
during the next 15 years. The Editor- 
in-Chicf will be Mr. S.M. Katie, 
a well-known Sanskrit scholar. The 
dictionary will draw from 2,000 texts 
spread over 30 centuries. 

Stagflation: is a coinage by econo¬ 
mists to describe the state of an 
economy which is simultaneously 
overtaken by stagnation and inflation, 
just as became evident recently in 
the case of the U.S.A. 

Technical Study Kit: is a new 
system of class-room instruction 
introduced in some schools in Britain 
last year. The Technical Study Kit 
is produced by educationists, in¬ 
dustrialists and publishers working 
together. These kits combine instruc¬ 
tion in theory with practical ex¬ 
perience. There are several kinds 
e.g., the Colourful Chemistry Kit. 
the Dyes Kit, the Polymer Kit, the 
Glass Making Kit etc. All kits in¬ 
clude instruction booklets written 
by teachers of the subject, materials 
for experimentation and the latest 
technological equipment. For examp¬ 
le, with the help of the Chemistry 
Kit, a student can manufacture his 
own paints while learning chemistry. 
With the Polymer Kit students can 
turn out plastic products for them¬ 
selves. 

Exhibitions and Festivals 

Asian International Trade Fair, 
Third: There have been two Asian 
International Trade Fairs so far. 
The first was held at Bangkok in 
1966 and it attracted 35 countries. 
The second was held at Teheran in 
1969 and 40 countries participated 
in it. The third one will be held in 
New Delhi in 1972. It is expected 
that nearly 70 countries will be parti¬ 
cipating in it and about 2,500 com¬ 
panies from different parts of the 
world would be represented. The 
Fair, sponsored by the E.C.A.F.E., 
will open on November 3 and end on 
December 17, 1972. 

Film Festivals: India is partici¬ 
pating in the Royal Society of Arts 
of the Commonwealth Film Show, 
1971. It is entering in the competi¬ 
tion three documentary films viz.. 
Tomorrow may be too late. Checking 
erosion and Tanjavur Story. India is 
also participating in the 18th Cul¬ 
tural Film Festival of Japan where 
Rangoli and Play better hockey will 
be the Indian entries. 

International Ramayana Festival: 

Indonesia is going to hold the first 
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International Ramayana Festival very 
shortly. The festival will be attended 
by performing troupes from eight 
countries /.e.^Nepal, Laos, Cambodia, 
Thailand, Burma, Malaysia, India and 
Indonesia. India will be represented 
by the Ranga-Sri Little Ballet troupe 
and the P.S. Varier Natya Sangam. 

World Exhibition of Hunting, 1971: 
was recently held in Budapest. The 
Indian delegation, headed by white 
tiger Dalip (a veteran of Expo-70) 
included a gibbon, a pair of pandas, 
a clouded leopard, a civet cat, a saras, 
a crane, a painted stork and a spoon¬ 
bill. The theme of the Indian ex¬ 
hibits was ‘conservation’. 


Facts and Figures 

Foreigners In India: The total 
number of foreigners registered in 
India as on January 1, 1970 was 
63,470. Of them the largest group 
was the Tibetans (23,399), next came 
the Chinese (7,536), Iranians (4,794), 
Americans (3,839), Afghans (2,335). 
West Germans (2,027). Frenchmen 
(2,099), Thais (1.290), Japanese (874) 
and Italians (821). 

Gold in the World: According to 
a press report, between 1492 (when 
Columbus discovered America) and 
the end of 1970, a total of 73,000 tons 
of gold had been mined in the world— 
just enough to fill a vault measuring 
only 54 feet on each side. The world’s 
first gold coins had been struck by 
Croesus, the King of Lydia (Western 
Turkey) in 550 b.c. 

Handicapped Children in India: 
According to a recently published 
report of the Ministry of Social Wel¬ 
fare, there are nearly 12 million handi¬ 
capped children in India. Out of 
500,000 who are blind, only 5,000 are 
receiving training at 130 institutions 
for the blind existing in the country. 
The number of deaf children is esti¬ 
mated at 200,000. There are 73 insti¬ 
tutions able to care for a maximum 
of 3,000 deaf children. The ortho- 
pacdically handicapped number 
500,000 but arrangements at 24 insti¬ 
tutions for the care of such children 
barely suffice for 3,000. 

Health Facilities in India: Be¬ 
tween the first five-year plan and the 
third five-year plan, the number of 
medical colleges in India had in¬ 
creased from 42 to 94; the number 
of doctors from 65,000 to 1,20,520, 
the number of hospitals from 10,000 
to 14,600 and the number of hospital 
beds from 1,25,000 to 2,40,000. 

Life Expectancy in India: Ac¬ 
cording to a chart prepared by the 
Organization of Pharmaceutical Pro¬ 
ducers of India, life-expectancy in 
India has gone up by 20 years during 
the last twenty years. In the decade 
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1941-50, it used to be 32.1 Today it 
is 52.6. During the same period, 
the death rate has declined from 
27.4 per 1,000 to 14 and infant mor¬ 
tality from 183 to 113. 

Railways in Kashmir: Survey work 
is going on in the Kashmir Valley 
for a 160 km-long railway line from 
Kazigund at the foot of the Banilial 
pass to Baramula. Another rail 
project under construction in the 
state is a Rs. 15-crore railway line 
from Kathua to Jammu City. 

Tehcran-London Rail Link: In 
October this year as Iran celebrates 
the 2500th anniversary of the Persian 
empire founded by Cyrus the Great, 
Teheran and London will be linked by 
a direct train service. This has been 
made possible by joining the Iranian 
and Turkish railway systems. The 
project had been sponsored by the 
Central Treaty Organization (CENTO) 
It took 10 years to complete. The 
railway line follows Alexander’s 
route of more than 2,300 years ago 
and crosses rugged and mountain- 
anous terrain. It also passes over a 
£ 7 million steel bridge over the 
Ghotour river gorge near the Turkish 
border. The bridge is 400 metres 
long and 120 metres high—the big¬ 
gest structure of its kind in West 
Asia. 

Urbanization: According to a 

special U.N. Study, 30 years from 
now, i.e., by 2000 a.o., six out of 
every ten persons in Ihe world would 
be living in cities, posing unprecedent¬ 
ed problems in planning and building. 
In 1969, only forty per cent of the 
world’s population was living in 
cities. 

Youngest Indian F.R.C.P.: In 
the first week of August 1971, Dr. 
J.S. Chopra (36). an Assistant Pro¬ 
fessor in the Post-Graduate Medical 
Institute. Chandigarh became the 
youngest Indian to be elected a Fellow 
of the Royal College of Physicians 
of the I'.K. He was elected on the 
merits of his research on diabetic 
neuropathy. 


Group, Organisation and Party 

Amcrasians: are the children 

fathered and left behind by American 
troops in Vietnam. They have no 
country and are uccepted neither in 
Vietnam nor in the U.S.A. Miss 
Pearl Buck, the renowned American 
author opened in Saigon on September 
1, 1971 an office of the Pearl S. Buck 
Foundation to look after such child¬ 
ren. 

Arya Sabha: is the political wing 
of the Arya Snug, a Hindu religious 
body. The Election Commissioner 
has recognised the Arya Sabha as a 
political party and allotted to it the 


free symbol of “Sawastika within 
a circle”. The party has decided to 
launch a struggle to build “Arya 
Rashtra" based on the Vcdic con¬ 
cepts of socialism, nationalism and 
spiritualism. / 

Omega Mission: is a London- 
based international group formed 
in June this year in the wake of the 
Bangla Desh tragedy. The object 
of the mission is to crash “the arti¬ 
ficial, un-natural, immoral boundaries” 
erected by the Pakistani army to stop 
aid from reaching Bangla Desh 
citizens. In August and September, 
members of the mission tried to enter 
the Pakistani-controlled area of 
Bangla Desh but were prevented 
from doing so. A four-member team 
was actually clamped into jail for 
having entered the country illegally. 


Medicine 

Alginic Acid: is an acid found in 
konbu (sea-tangle) and wakame 
seaweed. Animal tests have shown 
that the acid can effectively absorb 
and discharge strontium from the 
body. This has led scientists at the 
McGill University of Montreal to 
think that it may be useful as a pre¬ 
ventive medicine against leukaemia 
and cancer caused by radio-active 
strontium. 

Heart Transplants: Heart trans¬ 
plants which had become fairly com¬ 
mon in 1968 and 1969 have fallen into 
disfavour with most surgeons, be¬ 
cause of difficulties in finding donors, 
failure to solve the complex problems 
posed by the body's tendency to 
reject foreign tissue and efforts to¬ 
wards developing an artificial heart. 
The number of such operations drop¬ 
ped from 101 in 1968 to 17 in 1970. 

P. 450: is a red protein or pig¬ 
ment which accelerates the use of 
hormones, fatty acid and other 
chemicals and foreign substances re¬ 
quired by the body. It was recently 
isolated by a group of bio-chemists 
at the University of Michigan. 

Modern Warfare 

China's Nuclear Capability: Ac¬ 
cording to the Military Balance, 
1971-72 published by the Interna¬ 
tional Institute for Strategic Studies, 
China has succeeded in producing a 
missile with 1600 km. range capable 
of delivering nuclear weapons. The 
report also disclosed that Russia 
had moved further ahead of the U.S.A. 
in the deployment of giant landbased 
l.C.B.M.’s and is challenging the 
supremacy of the American under¬ 
water nuclear strike force. 

French l.R.B.M.’s: On August 11, 
it was learnt that nine French strate¬ 
gic nuclear missiles had become opera- 
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tiona! io heavy concrete silos deep 
underground in the eastern part of 
the country. These are part of the 
independent Duclear programme 
launched by de Gaulle in 1960. The 
aim of the programme was to enable 
France to develop a nuclear force 
of its own (force de frappe). The 
missiles have a range of about 1800 
miles and follow the development of 
Mirage-1 V, a supersonic bomber 
designed to carry nuclear weapons. 

Russian Strategy: In a report 
published by the Royal United 
Services Institute of the U.K., Mr. 
John Erickson, Professor of Higher 
Defence Studies at the Edinburgh 
University has estimated that Russia 
has 630 medium ballistic missiles 
aimed at Western Europe and armed 
with nuclear or nerve gas warheads. 
According to Prof. Erickson, Russia 
now plans launching an instant and 
massive strike with nuclear and 
chemical weapons. This has become 
evident from the way the Russian 
army conducted massive military 
exercises in Central Europe in 1970. 
During the exercises 8,000 paratroops 
and 160 vehicles were dropped in 
22 minutes. The Russians are now 
capable of advancing nearly 112 km 
per day. They have a highly-develop¬ 
ed airlift capacity. 

Skorpena: is a new apparatus 
developed by Russian scientists for 
research in ocean depths. It can 
dive, move and surface like an auto¬ 
matic submarine. It is also equipped 
with an emergency surfacing system. 


Persons 

AI Farabi: was a Kazakh philo¬ 
sopher and scholar of the early 
middle ages. Recently Kazakh 
philologists have discovered in 
Czechoslovakia a manuscript by AI 
Farabi containing 12 original treatises. 
AI Farabi had been bom 1100 years 
ago in the town of Otrar. 

Armstrong, Neil: who had been 
the first man to step on the moon 
has now left NASA and taken up a 
job as a professor of aeronautic engi¬ 
neering at the University of Cincinnati. 

Atal, J.K.: who has succeeded Mr. 
B.K. Acharya as India’s High Com¬ 
missioner in Islamabad is a grand¬ 
son of the lute Sir Tej Bahadur 
Sapru. Atal had joined the Indian 
Civil Service in 1936. His first 
diplomatic assignment was as India’s 
Deputy High Commissioner to 
Pakistan in 1952. Later he repre¬ 
sented India in Turkey, Ethiopia, 
Yugoslavia, Greece and Italy. Mr. 
Atal is an avid polo-player and a 
keen shikari. 

Alii, Lekhraj Kisbnichand: was 
a renowned Sindhi poet who won 
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the Sahitya Akademi Award for his 
book of verse Surahi. He died in 
Bombay on August 19. 

Babakin, Georgij: had been the 
keyman in the construction of Luna 
and Venus probes launched by the 
Soviet Union over the past ten years, 
Mr. Babakin died in Moscow on 
August 4. 

Banzer, Col. Hugo; was sworn 
in on August 22, 1971, as President 
of Bolivia in place of the ousted 
Left-Wing President Jose Torres. 
Col. Banzer is a 46-year old 
army officer, a former Commandant 
of the Bolivian Military College. 
Mr. Torres and twenty-five 
of his supporters were reported 
to have been granted asylum in the 
Peruvian Embassy in La Paz. 

Blvth, Chay: is a British sailor 
who left England on October 18, 
1970, for a 30,000-mile solo non¬ 
stop voyage around the world in a 
17-tonne yacht British Steel. Blyth 
completed the journey in 292 days 
and returned on August 6, 1971. 

Bourke-White, Margaret: who 
died in the last week of August at 
the age of 65, was one of the world’s 
greatest news photographers. She 
started her professional career as 
a photographer with the Life maga¬ 
zine and later handled a large variety 
of assignments for the journal in 
the course of which she had to wield 
her camera from the most unlikely 
positions. She happened to be in 
India when the country was parti¬ 
tioned and declared free. Writing 
in her autobiography about the ex¬ 
perience she said “I witnessed that 
extremely rare event in history, the 
birth of twins. I photographed the 
historical drama with a full cast, 
including villains and one of the 
saintliest men who have ever lived. 
When the saint was martyred, 1 was 
near him. Gandhi’s death marked the 
et.d of an epoch and 1 was privileged 
to record its final two years.” She 
was married to Erskinc Caldwell, 
the famous author. 

Brohi, A.K.: was the name of 
the lawyer assigned by the Govern¬ 
ment of West Pakistan to defend 
Sheikh Mujibur Rchman, President 
of Bangla Desh in the mock trial 
Yahya's men staged to 1% able to 
murder the Sheikh under cover of 
law. Brohi belongs to Sukkur and 
is an eminent lawyer. For some time 
he had been Minister of Law and 
Parliamentary Affairs in the Govern¬ 
ment of Pakistan. He has also re¬ 
presented his country at the U.N.O. 
He is the author of Fundamental 
Law of Pakistan, a work he undertook 
to provide guidance to the rising 
generation of lawyers, judges, ad¬ 


ministrators and politicians in that 
country. 

Oiandrashekhar, B.S.: who was 
the main architect of India’s first- 
ever victory in Test cricket against 
England in August 1971 was a polio 
victim in his childhood. As a leg- 
spin bowler he has excelled the feats 
of Sonny Ramadhin and Valentine of 
the West Indies. 

Das, Sankar: is an Indian magician 
—the first to have won the award 
of Karl Magiales (Monarch of Magic) 
given by the Czechoslovak Magic 
Circle. He worked with the late Mr. 
P.C. Sorcar from 1951 to 1958. He 
is the Founder-President of the Indian 
Society of Magicians and writes on the 
subject for international magazines. 

Dhar, D.P.: was recently ap¬ 
pointed Chairman of the policy 
Planning Committee of India's 
Ministry of External Affairs. Before 
he gravitated to the Centre. Mr. Dhar 
had been prominent in the political 
life of Jammu and Kashmir for more 
than two decades. From 1951 to 
1957, he was a member of the State's 
Constituent Assembly and served on 
its Drafting Committee. Later, for 
many years, he held office as a member 
of the Stale's Council of Ministers. 
After the fourth general election, he 
was appointed India's ambassador to 
Moscow in 1968. He played a key- 
role in negotiating the recently signed 
Indo-Sovict treaty. Mr. Dhar is 
known as an astute politician with 
a brilliant mind. 

Gillespie, Dizzy: is a black Ameri¬ 
can, well-known as a jazz trumpeter. 
It is said that he will be a candidate 
in the U.S. Presidential election in 
1972. 

Gromyko, A.A.: is the Foreign 
Minister of the Soviet Union. He 
was in Delhi in August 1971 in con¬ 
nection with the finalization of the 
20-year lndo-Soviet treaty. Mr 
Gromyko is an economist and has 
been a teacher of the subject at the 
Russian Academy of Sciences. He 
joined the Soviet Foreign office in 
1937. In 1945 he was named as the 
Chief Soviet delegate to the United 
Nations but was soon recalled home 
to become Deputy Foreign Minister. 
From there he has risen to his present 
position. This was Mr. Gromyko's 
first visit to India. 

Huddleston, Trevor: was a mem¬ 
ber of the British War-on-Want team 
which was recently in-India to help 
the refugees from Bangla Desh. He 
is the Bishop of Stepney in East 
End, London’s poor quarters where 
there is a large concentration of East 
Bengalis. Bishop Huddleston has 
been a life-long campaigner against 
South Africa's racist policies. 
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Jackson, George: was a black 
militant leader of the U.S.A. In 
August this year, he was shot dead 
as he was trying to escape from the 
San Quentin prison in California. 
Just before his death, a book of 
letters by him from the prison had 
been published. The book was 
regarded significant as giving expres¬ 
sion to the anger felt by black Ameri¬ 
cans against insidious discrimination 
practised against them in a predomi¬ 
nantly white society. 

Jha, Binodanand: who died on 
August 9 at the age of 76 was a 
former Chief Minister of Bihar. He 
represented the Darbhanga consti¬ 
tuency in the Parliament. His politi¬ 
cal career spanned nearly half a 
century during which he worked for 
the national freedom movement and 
later held numerous positions of 
responsibility after the country had 
become free. Mr. Jha was a man of 
simple habits and a champion of the 
backward classes. 

Kennedy, Edward: is a distin¬ 
guished U.S. politician, the youngest 
and the only one surviving of the 
famous Kennedy brothers. He was 
elected to the Senate for the first time 
m 1962 and re-elected in 1964 and 
1970. He is at present Chairman of 
the Senate's Refugees Sub-Commiltcc. 
He was recently in India to study the 
conditions of refugees from Bangla 
I Josh at first hand. He is a strong 
critic of present American policy 
towards Bangla Desh. 

Khrushchev, N.S. : who ruled 
the Soviet Union from 1953 to 1964 
died on September II, 1971 at the 
age of 77. He had been unwell for 
nearly one year. Ever since his 
ouster from the Kremlin in October 
1964, he had been leading a secluded 
life in his country Dacha. Mr. 
Khrushchev was a typical peasant 
who rose to the top. His rustic style 
made him a colourful figure on the 
international scene, and endeared him 
to people in many lands. His greatest 
achievement was the reversing of the 
terroristic trends established by his 
predecessor Joseph Stalin. He en¬ 
couraged learning from capitalism 
and was,not averse to material incen¬ 
tives and the profit motive. It was 
in his time that the Soviet Union 
and China fell apart. He last 
appeared in public at election time 
in June 1971. 

Lindmy, John: is the Mayor 
of New York. His name crept into 
the news recently when he defected 
from the Republican party to the 
Democratic party. He had been elect¬ 
ed on the Republican ticket in 1965 
but having lost the battle for renomi¬ 
nation as a Republican candidate in 
1969, contested and won as an 
independent. He has gone over to 
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the Democrats because he believes 
that “progressive Republicanism” 
has failed and the country must have 
new national leadership. Mr. 
Lindsay's action has been inter¬ 
preted as a first step towards a bid 
for the Democratic Presidential 
nomination in 1972. 

Nayudamma, Dr. Y.: who 
has replaced Dr. Atma Ram as the 
Director-General of the Council of 
Scientific and Industrial Research had 
been Chairman of the Leather Sec¬ 
tional Committee of the Indian Stand¬ 
ards Institute for the last fourteen 
years. He has also been Director of 
the Central Leather Research Insti¬ 
tute at Madras. Dr. Nayudamma has 
rendered valuable services to the 
leather industry by making available 
to it the fruits of the latest researches. 
In recognition of his services, he was 
awarded the Padma Shri in 1971. 

Neville, Richard : was one of 
the Editors of OZ, an English 
underground magazine. He was 
recently sentenced to imprisonment 
because one of the issues of the maga¬ 
zine, written by schoolboys, was 
adjudged to have contained obscene 
and indecent material. The trial, 
lasting nearly four weeks, raised a 
good deal of controversy. 

Percy, Charles: is a senior 
Republican member of the U S. 
Senate. He visited the Tndo-Pak 
sub-continent in the last week of 
August and the first week of .September 
to study the problems created by the 
Bangla Desh crisis. 

Pier Angeli : was an Italian 
film actress who had come to Holly¬ 
wood in 1950. She starred in the 
Flame and Flesh, Somebody up there 
likes me, Sodom and Gomorrah, etc. 
She was at one time married to the 
singer Vic Domone. She was found 
dead in her luxurious Hollywood 
apartment on September 10. 

Porter, William James: is 
the new U.S. Chief delegate at the 
Paris talks. Mr. Porter is a son of a 
British Naval Officer. The family 
migrated to the U.S.A. after the 
father had been killed in world war 1. 
Mr. Porter has been in the U S. 
diplomatic service since 1935 and for 
most of this time has served in Asia. 

Roy, Dr. Bina : is an Indian 
educationist who was recently elected 
President of the International Federa¬ 
tion of University Women at a Phila¬ 
delphia convention. Dr. Roy was 
educated in Lucknow and Harvard 
She is employed in United States 
Education Foundation, and supervises 
programmes of exchange of teachcis 
between the U.S.A. and India. 
She is also a member of the Advisory 
Committee of the Indian Council for 
Social Sciences. 


Sen, Boshiswar: who died , 
recently had been inducted into botani¬ 
cal research by the late Jagdish 
Chandra Bose. Dr. Sen was the 
founder of the Vivckananda Research 
Laboratory in Almora. He did 
pioneering work in developing new 
strains of cereals and vegetables, 
particularly in the hybridisation of 
maize, onions, jowar and bsjra. 
He tried to adopt foreign plants to 
Indian soil and climatic conditions. 
He was a member of the American 
Association for the Advancement of 
Science. 

Sen, N.P.: The new Chairman 
of the Indian Airlines Corporation 
has nearly three decades of managerial 
experience to his credit. He spent a 
long time in the tobacco industry and 
was at one time Chairman of the 
Vazir Sultan Tobacco Co. in Hydera¬ 
bad. He has also served as Principal 
of the Administrative Staff College 
in Hyderabad. He is known to be 
a man of catholic interests. 

Sorcar, Prodip Chandra : was 

till recently working as assistant to 
his renowned father, Mr. P.C. Sorcar, 
the ace Indian magician who died a 
few months ago. Mr. Sorcar Jr. 
is carrying on the tradition which has 
been in the family for eight genera¬ 
tions now. He has appeared on TV 
shows in the U.S.A. and Japan. 
He is the first non-Japanese to have 
received from Japan the award of 
the Sword of Samurai. He is an 
M.Sc. from Calcutta University and 
is working on his Ph.D. 

Swaminathan, Dr. M.S.: Direc¬ 
tor of the Indian Agricultural Research 
Institute has won the 1971 Magsaysay 
Award for community leadership, 
lie received the award in Manila on 
August 31. Dr. Swaminathan holds 
a Ph.D. from Cambridge and has 
done research work in genetics at 
the Wisconsin University, U.S.A. 
He joined the I.A.R.I. in 1954 and 
rose to be the head of the Organi¬ 
zation in 1966. 

Wadkar, liansa: who died in 
the last week of August was a ver¬ 
satile stage and screen artist equally 
nt home in Marathi and Hindi. She 
was at the height of her fame in the 
forties. Some of the pictures in which 
she starred were : Sant Sakhubai, 
Ramjoshi, Ram Shastri etc. She 
also wrote her autobiography Sangte 
Aika which was published in 1966. 
The book won the Maharashtra 
Government’s award for literature 
in 1969. 


Placet 

Arab Republic of Egypt: is 
the new name adopted by the United 
Arab Republic (or the U.A.R.) 
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Bagh Cam : are situated in 
Madhya Pradesh. These are fine 
archaeological monuments dating 
bade nearly 1400 years. Fine speci¬ 
mens of Indian sculpture and painting 
are found in the caves. 

Bahrain: between the Qatar 
Peninsula and the main-land of 
Saudi Arabia, Bahrain island forms 
an archipelago in the Persian Gulf. 
The Sheikhdom has a total area of 
600 sq. km. and a population of 
200,000. Up to August 14, it had 
been a British protectorate. On 
that day, it declared its independence. 
It was announced that it would be 
called the State of Bahrain with 
Sheikh Issa Bin Salman £1 Khalifa 
a) the head of state with the title of 
Emir. The capital is Manama. 
The country has since been admitted 
to the U.N.O. It will be the 15th 
member of the Arab League, 

Bannerghatta National Park : 

is being developed as Mysore's first 
National Park 15 miles from Bangalore. 
The park covers an area of over 20 
sq. miles and has a variety of wild 
life including elephants, leopards, 
deer and pythons. It will take six 
years to develop into a full-fledged 
national park. 

Borobudur : is an ancient 8th 
century Buddhist monument in 
Java—a splendid specimen of Indo- 
Javancse art. The temple, known as 
"The Vihara of the Sacred Aspect", 
has a large number of excellent reliefs 
illustrating Buddhist texts. The 
temple which is situated on a hillock, 
was recently reported to be sinking. 
Efforts have been initiated to save it. 

Bretton Woods : is a town in 
New Hempshire, U.S.A. In July 
1944 it was the venue of the United 
Nations Monetary and Financial 
Conference attended by 44 nations. 
The Conference set up the Interna¬ 
tional Monetary Fund. The name of 
Bretton Woods has recently recurred 
in the news as the international mone¬ 
tary system which had been founded 
there 27 years ago has shown signs of 
breaking down. 

Federation of Arab States: 
came into being in September as a 
Union of Syria, U.A.R. and Libya 
after the people of the three countries 
bad endorsed the constitution in a 
public referendum. The constitu¬ 
tion stipulates that the peoples of the 
member-states are all part of the 
Arab nation. The Federation will 
have a democratic socialist system of 
government, and will have one flag, 
one slogan, one national anthem and 
one capital. The constitution also 
guarantees basic liberties for the 
citizens, pledges sovereignty to the 
• nations, and affirms equal rights for 
all member states. 
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Gandhi Sadan: is the new 
name of Birla House where Gandhiji 
had bee assassinated 23 years ago. 
The house has since been acquired tv 
the Government of India. It was 
renamed Gandhi Sadan on August 
15, 1971. 

Kalyadi: is a place in the 
Hassan district in Mysore, nearly 
100 miles from Bangalore. Recently, 
the Geological Survey of India found 
there workable deposits of copper. 
There are nearly 1.5 and 2 million 
tons of copper ore in an area of half 
a square mile. It will cost Rs. 

1 crore to fully exploit the deposits. 
The Mysore Government has already 
sanctioned Rs. 20 lakhs and work is 
expected to begin soon. Mysore 
has copper also in Chitradurga, 
150 miles from Bangalore. India 
produces only 10,000 tons of copper 
a year (all of it in Bihar) but the 
country’s annual requirement is 
100,000 tons. 

Qatar: was a British pro¬ 
tectorate in the Persian Gulf till 
August 1971 when it became inde- 
dependent. It is a desert peninsula 
with an area of nearly 11,000 sq.km, 
or 4,248 sq. miles. The capital is 
Doha with a population of 80,000. 
The total population is estimated as 
nearly 1 lakh and has a large 
sprinkling of Indians and Pakistanis. 
The 'ruler is Sheikh Khalifa-bin- 
Hamad Sani. The Sheikhdom derives 
most of its revenues from oil. 

World Trade Centre: is 
a sky-scraper coming up in New 
Yoik. It is going to have 110 storeys 
and will rise to a height of 1345 
feet, thus overshadowing the Empire 
State building which, standing 1247 
feet high, has been regarded as the 
highest building since 1931. The 
World Trade Centre will be the head¬ 
quarters of the American export and 
import trade. The building will 
have a population of 50,000 and will 
have a hotel, a car park and exhibi¬ 
tion hall, conference halls etc. It has 
been designed by Minoru Yamasaki, 
a Japanese-American architect. 


Plans and Projects 

Bharat Dynamics Limited : is 
a new company in the public sector 
with an authorised capital of Rs. 5 
crores. The works are situated in 
Hyderabad. The company is engaged 
in the manufacture of anti-tank 
guided missiles in technical collabora¬ 
tion with a foreign firm. The company 
will also produce a battle-field sur¬ 
veillance radar for infantry, a high 
frequency monocone antenna and an 
intruder alarm system. 

Cochin University: On Aug. 
17, the Kerala Assembly unanimously 
passed the Cochin University Bill 


providing for-'the establishment of 
a university in the greater Cochin 
region which forms the industrial hub 
of Kerala. Half-way between. 
Ernakulam and Alwaye, a full- 
fledged university centre already 
exists at Trikkakara. This centre 
will serve as the nucleus for the pro¬ 
posed university. 

Marine Products Export 
Development Authority,: is going 
to be set up by the Ministry of Foreign 
Trade at Cochin which accounts for 
over 80 percent of the total marine 
products exports from India. The 
Authority will be a big Organization 
on the lines of the Jute Commissioner 
of Bombay. It will have regional 
offices in all the main maritime states 
as well as branches in New York 
and Tokyo. The Government is 
likely to introduce in the coming 
winter session of Parliament a bill 
to set up the Authority. 

Priya Darshini: is the world’s 
first mobile port built by a Japanese 
firm for an Indian business-concern 
in Goa. The mobile port can get 
alongside big carriers which cannot 
enter the Marmagoa harbour. It 
can handle such carriers upto 6 km. 
out from the harbour. It has cost 
Rs. 25 million and can handle 
10,000 tonnes per day. It has been 
named after the Prime Minister of 
India. 

Sethusamudram Project: is a 

Rs. 50-crorc project to link 
Ramcshwaram island with the main¬ 
land. The project has been on the 
anvil for more than five years now. 


Space Research 

Luna-18: On September 2 
the Soviet Union launched Luna-18, 
another unmanned space-craft to 
“carry out further exploration <of the 
moon and near-space.” The craft 
crashed into the lunar mountains in 
the Sea of Fertility on September 11 

Mars-3: was an unmanned 
space probe launched by - the 
Soviet Union on May 2, 1971. In 
August it was reported that the probe 
had detected solar winds with speeds 
between 300 and 600 km. per second. 
The winds consist mainly of hydrogen 
particles emitted by the sun, parti¬ 
cularly during solar flares. 

Mountain Ranges on the Moon: 
Like the earth, the moon also has 
mountain ranges very much similar 
to those found on the earth. Some 
of these lunar mountain ranges are 
named as the Alps, the Apennines 
(landing site of Apollo-15), the 
Caucasus, the Pyrenees, the Leib¬ 
nitz etc. In Leibmtz range, the 
Epsilon peak is estimated to be more 

{Contd. on page 181 ) 
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CRICKET 

India win Rubber: India has 
tamed the British cricket lion 
in its own den. It was a historic 
day on August 24 when India 
beat England in the third and 
final test by four wickets, with 
205 minutes to spare at the 
Kensington Oval, to win the 
rubber one-nil. The other two 
tests had remained inconclusive. 

Scores: England: 3 5 5 

(Knott 90; Hutton 81; Solkar 
three for 28) and 101 (Luck- 
hurst 33; Chandrashekar, six 
for 38). Captain: Ray Illing¬ 
worth. 

India: 284 (Engineer 59, 
Sardesai 54; Illingworth five for 
70) and 174 for six (Wadekar 
45; Sardesai 40; Underwood 
three for 72). Captain: Ajit 
Wadekar. 

“Firsts” and Records Estab¬ 
lished: (1) It was the first, 

time that India had won a 
test in England. Before this, 
India had played 21 tests against 
Englapd, out of which she had 
lost 15 and drawn 6. India’s 
victory came in their seventh 
visit to England. 

(2) It was the first time that 
India had scored victories in 
two series in one year, having 
defeated West Indies earlier. 

(3) It was the first time 
England suffered a defeat in 
28 tests she had played since 
June 1968. 

Awards: A British firm 
Gloutik Tankers Limited award¬ 
ed £1500 to the Indian cricketers 
for their victory. The Indian 
team also won £250 for their 
faster bowling rate and England 
got a similar sum for a faster 
scoring rate. Two awards of 
£250 each for the most enter¬ 


taining players of the series 
went to Indian leg-spin bowler 
M.C. Chandrashekhar and 
England wicketkeeper Allen 
Knott. 

Second Test: The second 
Test between India and England 
ended in a draw at Manchester 
on August 10. The scores were: 

England: 386 (Illingworth 
107, Lever 88 not out; Abid 
Ali four for 64) and 245 for 
three dec. (Luckhurst 1 0 1). 
Captain: Ray Illingworth. 

India: 212 (Gavaskar 57, 
Solkar 50; Lever, five for 70) 
and 65 for three (Price, two for 
30). Captain: Ajit Wadekar. 


TENNIS 

The Wightman Cup: The 
U.S.A. retained the Wightman 
Cup defeating England at 
Cleveland on August 24 by 
five matches to two. 

Officially called the Ladies’ 
International Lawn Tennis 
Championships, the contpst 
for the Wightman Cup, started 
in 1923 and is held every year 
in alternate countries between 
women of the United States 
and Great Britain. 


ATHLETICS 

Malaysian Open Meet: 
India won three gold and three 
silver medals in the Malaysian 
Open Athletic Meet which con¬ 
cluded at Kuala Lumpur on 
August 6. India, Philippines, 
Brunie, Singapore and Malaysia 
participated in the Meet. The 
Indian winners were; 

Gold: Raghunathan (triple 
jump) and Sital Kaur (shot put 
and discus throw). 
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Silver : Gurdev Singh (pole-,, 
vault), S. Purshottam (800 
metres) and Y.S. Reddy (jave¬ 
lin throw). 

Pesta Sukan International 

Meet: India bagged five gold, 
one silver and three bronze 
medals in the Pesta Sukan 
International Meet which ended 
at Singapore on August 15. 
Besides India, the other parti¬ 
cipating countries were: Japan, 
Malaysia, Singapore, South 
Korea, Hong Kong, Philippines, 
Brunie, Cambodia and Thai¬ 
land. The Indian medal win¬ 
ners were:' 

Gold: Nirmal Singh (ham¬ 
mer-throw), Jagraj Singh (shot 
put and discus throw), Pritam' 
Singh (javelin throw) and 
Neena Chopra (1500 metres). 

Silver: R.L. Pandey (pole 
vault) 

Bronze: Nirmal Uthia (200 
metres), Surya Mala (high jump) 
and Neena Chopra (800 metres). 

World Records : Juris 
Luzins (U.S.A.) broke the world 
record when he ran 800 metres 
in 1 minute 45.2 seconds in 
the International Athletic Meet 
at Oslo on August 4. The 
previous best of 1 minute 45.7 
seconds had been set by Bel¬ 
gian Hoger Mocns 16 years ago. 

Faina Melnik : of the 

Soviet Union set a record for 
the women’s discus throw with 
a heave of 64.22 metres in the 
European Track and Field 
Championships at Helsinki on 
August 12. The old record, set 
in Hamburg by West Germany’s 
Liesel Westermann two years 
ago, was 63.96. 

FOOTBALL 

M e r d e k a Tournament; 

Burma won the Merdeka Foot¬ 
ball Tournament defeating Indo¬ 
nesia by 1-0 in the final at 
Kuala Lumpur on August 21. 
South Korea got the third 
place and India finished tenth ., 
in the 12-nation competition. 

(Contd. on page 181) 
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THE GOLAK NATH CASE 


In the context of the Constitutional amendments recently brought 
before Parliament, the Golak Nath case has found frequent mention in 
the utterances of parliamentarians, jurists, public men and journalists. 
We have received a number of queries as to what Golak Nath’s case was 
about. Here we are publishing a brief note embodying a summary of the 
Supreme Court judgment. 


For nearly four years now, 
the right of the Parliament ’to 
amend parts of India’s Consti¬ 
tution relating to fundamental 
rights has been the subject of 
a controversy. The starting 
'point of the controversy was a 
ruling given by the Supreme 
Court of India on February 
27, 1967 in I.C. Golak Nath 
Vs. State of Punjab. The case 
brought into question the consti¬ 
tutionality of the Constitution 
(Seventeenth) Amendment Act. 

The said Act had been 
passed in 1964. It included in 
file Ninth Schedule of the Con¬ 
stitution 44 items of land legis¬ 
lation passed by various States, 
to protect those States from 
any challenge that they had 
infringed the citizens’ rights 
to hold property as guaranteed 
by. Article 19 of the Consti¬ 
tution. The Golak Nath Case 
was not the first case of its 
kind brought before the Court. 
In Sajjan Singh's case , the 
Court had already decided by 
a majority judgment that the 
Parliament had powers to 
amend all provisions of the 
Constitution including those 
contained in Part III. But the 

S osition was radically changed 
y the verdict in Golak Nath's 
case. A six-five majority of the 
Court ruled that the Parliament 
had no power to limit or abro¬ 
gate any fundamental right laid 
down in Part III. 

The main conclusions of the 
majority judgment—which was 
supported by Justices Shah, 
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Shelat, Sikri, and Vaidialin- 
gam—can be summarized as 
follows:— 

(1) The power of Parliament to 
amend the Constitution is derived 
from Articles 245, 246 and 248 of 
the Constitution (dealing with 
powers of Parliament to make laws, 
etc.) and not from Article 368, 
which only deals with procedure 
for amendment as a legislative 
process. 

(2) Amendment is ‘law’ within ‘he 
meaning of Article 13 of the Consti¬ 
tution and therefore, if it takes away 
or abridges the rights conferred by 
Part Hi governing fundamental 
rights, it is void. 

(3) The Constitution (First Amend¬ 
ment) Act, 1951, the Constitution 
(Fourth Amendment) Act, 1955, and 
the Constitution (17th Amend¬ 
ment) Act, 1964, abridge the scope 
of fundamental rights. But on the 
basis of earlier decisions of this 
Court, they were valid. 

(4) On the application of the doctrine 
of ‘prospective over-ruling’ this 
decision will have prospective opera¬ 
tion only, and therefore, the said 
amendments will continue as valid. 

(5) Parliament will have no power 
from the date of this decision to 
amend any of the provisions of Part 
111 of the Constitution so as to take 
away or abridge the fundamental 
rights enshrined therein. 

(6) As the Constitution (17th) Amend¬ 
ment Act holds the field, the vali¬ 
dity of the Punjab Security of Land 
Tenures Act, 1953, and the Mysore 
Land Reforms Act, 1962, challenged 
in these proceedings, cannot be 
questioned on the ground that they 
offend Articles 13, 14, or 31 of the 
Constitution. 

Mr. Justice Hidayatullah, 
agreeing with the Chief Justice, 
stated his conclusions in a 
separate judgment as follows: 


(1) The fundamental rights are out¬ 
side the amending process if the 
amendment seeks to abridge or take 
away any of the rights. 

(2) The earlier judgments of the 
Supreme Court (in the cases of 
Shankari Prasad and Sajjan Singh), 
conceding the power of amendment 
in relation to fundamental rights, 
were based on an erroneous view. 

(3) This Court having laid down 
that fundamental rights cannot be 
abridged or taken away by the 
amendatory process, any further 
inroads into these rights as they 
exist today will be illegal. 

(4) For abridging or taking away 
fundamental rights a Constituent 
Assembly will have to be called. 

(5) The First, Fourth and 17th 
Amendments, being a part of the 
Constitution by acquiescence for a 
long time, cannot now be challeng¬ 
ed and the impugned Acts are, 
therefore, valid, and the petitions 
must be dismissed. 

J ustices Wanchoo, Bhargava, 
Mittcr, Bachawat and Rama- 
swami gave judgments dis¬ 
missing the petitions but differ¬ 
ing on the principal question 
before the Court. They held 
that the power of amendment 
conferred upon Parliament in¬ 
cluded the power to amend the 
fundamental rights so as to take 
them away or abridge them. 
Mr. Justice Wanchoo, giving 
the main dissenting judgment, 
held that. 

(1) The power to amend the Consti¬ 
tution is conferred upon Parlia¬ 
ment by Article 368 and not by 
Article 245 or 248. The powers so 
conferred are not limited either ex¬ 
pressed or by implication. 

(2) An amendment to the Consti¬ 
tution is a constitutional law made 
in the exercise of constituent power 
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and Is not the same as the ordinary fundamental rights, tile word 'taw' 
legislative p6wer under which laws does not apply to amendments, 
wfc igjade. (4) The power to amend the Consti- 

(3) The cases of Shankarl Prasad and lotion means that any part of it 

Sajian Singh were decided correctly c ® n I* changed to such extent as 
and while Article 13(2) prohibits the sovereign body deems fit. 
a law abridging or taking away (5) The impugned constitutional 
the fundamental rights, it does not amendments are valid and the 
restrict the constituent power given Punjab and Mysore Acts, dealing 

by Article 368 to amend any part with the acquisition of the estates 

of the Constitution, including the of the petitioners, are good law. 

SPORTS {Contd. from page 179) 


Services Championship: Cen¬ 
tral Command registered a 
grand “hat trick” in the Ser¬ 
vices Football Championship, 
lifting the attractive trophy for 
the third consecutive year at 
Bangalore on August 8. In the 
final they edged out Air Force 
by a solitary first half goal. 

International Tournament: 

India and South Vietnam fought 
out a scoreless draw, despite 
30 minutes of extra time, to 
become the joint holders of the 
eight-nation Pesta Sukan Foot¬ 
ball final at Singapore on 
August 26. 

HOCKEY 

Asian Regional Tourna¬ 
ment: India won the second 
Asian Regional Hockey Tourna¬ 
ment despite being held to a J-l 
draw by New Zealand in the 
final at Singapore on August 16. 
India finished with nine points 
from four wins and a draw. 
New Zealand finished second 
with seven points from two 
wins and three draws. Malaysia 
were third with six points. 

AVIATION 

World Records: British 

aviatrix Sheila Scott claimed 
seven new world flying records 
when she arrived at London’s 
Heathrow airport on August 
? after an epic 54,000 kms. 
journey around the globe. 

Miss Scott, who flies in a 
oikmi, had just clipped one 
“Od a half days off the previous 
uve-day record for a solo 
“'ght between Darwin and 
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London. Her other claimed re¬ 
cords, which would bring her 
total tally to 100, include the 
first solo flight across the North 
Pole. 

MOUNTAINEERING 

A Rare Feet: Three blind 
men and two blind women 
climbed to the top of the 4,456- 
metre high Mt. Fuji with the 
help of a “seeing eye” German 
shepherd dog on August 9. 

The five are believed to be 
the first handicapped individuals 
to climb to the top of the 
mountain with the help of a 
seeing eye dog. The five took 
nine hours to reach the moun¬ 
tain’s summit. 


BOXING 

Fifth Asian Championships: 

India won two gold, one silver 
and one bronze medals in the 
Fifth Asian Boxing Champion¬ 
ships which concluded at Tehe¬ 
ran on August 31. 

In the flyweight, C. Narayan 
beat S. Sripirom (Thailand) 
on points in the final while 
Mehtab Singh defeated G. 
Ngombo (Mongolia) on points 
in the middleweight final. M. 
Venu was knocked out by A.C. 
Ghido (Mongolia) in the second 
round of the lightweight final. 

Iran, with three gold, two 
silver and four bronze medals, 
got the first place and were 
followed by Korea, Thailand, 
India, Mongolia, Pakistan, 
Philippines, Indonesia, Japan 
and Israel. — M.L.K. 


Cirrent General Knowledge 

{Contd. from page 178) 

than 30,000 ft. high, which is higher 
than Mount Everest. Most of these 
names were given by Galileo who 
made the first lunar maps and Hevelius 
who followed him later. 


Miscellaneous 

Bottle-based Roods:- A 

Japanese company is using empty 
polycstyrenc bottles used for a 
popular milk product in Japan to 
build roads in Indonesia and simul¬ 
taneously help solve Japan's pollution 
problem. The empty bottles are 
melted down and mixed with soil to 
produce a stabilised surface for paving 
with asphalt. 

Cola : is the name of a nut 
which forms the base of several soft 
drinks e.g., Coca Cola. The nut 
contains caffeine which is a drug 
having a refreshing effect. The 
uncontrolled intake of caffeine can, 
however, be harmful lor growing 
children. Therefore, suggestions 
have been made that all Cola drinks 
should have the caffeine content clear¬ 
ly marked on the label. 

labour Laws, Application to 
Jammu and Kashmir: From 
September 1, 1971, various Central 
labour laws came into force in the 
slate of Jammu and Kashmir vide 
the Central Labour Laws (Extension 
to Jammu and Kashmir) Act, 1970. 
The measure was passed in consulta¬ 
tion with the State Government. 

Molybdenite : is a mineral of 
strategic importance. It is used in 
ferro-alloys required for defence. 
It is an essential raw material for the 
manufacture of special steel. At 
present India is importing it at a 
cost of one lakh of rupee per tonne. 
In the last week of August this year, 
it was reported that deposits of the 
mineral had been found at Palani 
in the Madurai district of Tamil 
Nadu. 

Prohibition in Tamil Nadu: 
After a “dry” spell lasting 23 years, 
Tamil Nadu bade farewell to prohibi¬ 
tion on August 30 this year. Simul¬ 
taneously the State Government was 
reported to have set up a 10-member 
committee under the Chairmanship 
of Mr. M.G. Ramachandran to 
combat the evils of drink. The day 
the drink shops were opened, a large 
number of people had to be arrested 
for unruly behaviour. 

Ten-Paisa Colo, New : A new 
ten-paisa coin made of 96 per cent 
aluminium and 4 per cent magnesium 
is going to be put into circulation 
shortly. 
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When Violence is Justified 

"I do believe that where there is only a choice between 
cowardice and violence, I would advise violence. / would rather 
have India resort to arms in order to defend her honour than 
that she should in a cowardly manner, become or remain a 
helpless witness to her own dishonour .” 


Some people would find 
it difficult to reconcile the 
thoughts expressed in the pas¬ 
sage quoted above with Gandhi- 
ji’s pronounced belief in non¬ 
violence. But the apparent 
contradiction disappears if 
we try to understand clearly 
the basic ideal which inspired 
his thinking and living. This 
basic ideal was complete fear¬ 
lessness and unflinching courage 
in fighting injustice and wrong¬ 
doing. He considered non¬ 
violence as the highest mani¬ 
festation of that fearlessness 
and courage. But at the same 
time, he realized that the doc¬ 
trine did not lend itself to 
omnibus application, and that 
it was impossible to make 
society or individuals non¬ 
violent by compulsion. 

On several occasions, 
Gandhiji admitted that it was 
not possible for him to show 
India the way to complete 
non-violence in practice, be¬ 
cause, firstly, he did not consi¬ 
der himself advanced enough 
in the science of ahimsa to 
prescribe a detailed course of 
non-violent conduct on the 
national level, and, secondly, 
he knew that the people were 
not ready for it. In his own 
words, a non-violent state was 
at best “a distant dream”. He 
said, “To state the noble doc¬ 
trine is simple enough; to 
know it and practise it in the 
midst of a world full of strife, 
turmoil and passions is a task 
whose difficulty I realize more 


and more day by day”. 

His own strong convictions, 
however, did not jeopardise his 
faith in universal freedom of 
thought and action. Not¬ 
withstanding what he ' himself 
thought and preached, he 
firmly believed that everyone 
must act in accordance with the 
dictates of his own conscience. 
He knew that unless one was a 
staunch believer in non-violence, 
it was not possible to put the 
ideal into practice even on the 
personal level, the difficulties 
in the way of adopting it as 
a national policy being much 
more formidable. 

In the passage quoted above, 
Gandhiji visualizes a situa¬ 
tion where the state, not be¬ 
lieving in non-violence as an 
instrument of national policy, 
is faced with the task of repel¬ 
ling aggression. In such a 
situation, he emphatically 
favours taking up arms rather 
than turning tail like cowards. 

In fact, he went further 
than that. He said that those 
who did not believe in out 
and out ahimsa and could not 
practise it would be guilty of 
a crime against their religion 
and humanity if they failed to 
defend by force of arms what¬ 
ever they held dear against 
those bent upon aggression. 
Even to those who were, like 
himself, confirmed war-resis¬ 
ters, he said, “So long as I 
live under a system of govern¬ 
ment based on force and volun¬ 


tarily partake of the many 
facilities and privileges it 
creates for me, I am bound to 
help that government to the 
extent of my ability when it is 
engaged in a war unless I non- 
co-operate with that govern¬ 
ment and renounce to the utmost 
of my capacity the privileges 
offered me.” 

Thus wc see that, in spite 
of his belief in non-violence, 
Gandhiji did not consider it 
suitable for adoption as a tenet 
of contemporary India’s state 
policy, and considered it the 
duty of every citizen who enjoys 
the protection of the state to 
take up arms to defend the 
honour of the motherland 
when the call comes. 

It would be interesting to 
imagine what his attitude might 
have been to the Indo-Pak. 
conflict of 1965, had he been 
in our midst to-day. From the 
foregoing, there can be no 
doubt that he would have fully 
supported the bold and coura¬ 
geous stand taken by the Go¬ 
vernment of India. 

Throughout his speeches and 
writings, Gandhiji repeatedly em¬ 
phasized the need and impor¬ 
tance of being fearless in all 
circumstances. He also taught 
us that it is our duty to resist 
the wrong-doer and protect 
national honour in all cir¬ 
cumstances and at all costs. 
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The Mighty Dollar at Bay 


Nirmal Kumar Sah 


T HE once mighty dollar is 
fighting for its survival. The 
fiscal measures designed to 
strengthen it have created tur¬ 
moil in the international mone¬ 
tary system—demanding a radi¬ 
cal change in the basic structure 
of the internationa 1 monetary 
system and a complete realign¬ 
ment of the world’s currencies. 

! The decline of the dollar, 
however, is nothing unexpected. 

! For the last two decades, there 
has been a steady outflow of 
dollars from the U.S.A. This has 
caused a drain on the US gold 
reserves, eventually diminish¬ 
ing the international purchasing 
power of the dollar and leading 
the world into an acute inter¬ 
national monetary crisis. 
Simultaneously with all this, 
U S. supremacy in the industrial 
sphere has come to face a 
growing challenge from coun¬ 
tries like West Germany and 
Japan whom the U.S.A. helped 
in rising from their ashes after 
they had suffered devastation 
in World-War II:' 

The present dollar crisis is 
the cnd-ploduct of several inter¬ 
connected problems facing US 
economy. As Mr. Lawrence 
O’Brein recently summarised 
these problems “All things that 
should go up—the stock mar¬ 
ket, corporate profits, real 
spendable ‘income, productivity 
-go down. All things that 
should go down—unemploy¬ 
ment, prices, interest rates—go 
up.” 

The balance of payments 
position of the US reached a 
Ver y precarious position in the 
^enties. The payments deficit 
um 1 - stoo< * at $1® billion in 
t ,;° increased to an alarming 
*,' 3 , billion in the first six 
months of 1971. If was feared 
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that for the first time since 1893 
the U.S. would run a trade 
deficit this year. The balance 
of trade showed a deficit of 
$304-1 million for the fourth 
straight month in July. In 
June it had touched a new 
low at $362*6 million. 

U.S. gold reserves, which 
had stood at $20 billion in 
1960, had dipped to their lowest 
level since 1935. In June alone, 
there had been an out-flow of 
61 million dollars worth of 
gold from Fort Knox, reducing 
the reserves to $9960 million, 
inspite of proclamations that 
the US would never permit its 
gold reserves to fall below the 
‘floor’ of $10,000 million. The 
Treasury Department, however, 
stated that the reserves were 
$13*5 million, but that included 
$2*7 billion in IMF potential 
credits, more than $320 mil¬ 
lion in all foreign currencies, 
and $548 million worth of gold 
acquired from the IMF on 
condition of return on demand. 
Thus, in fact, the dollar was 
left with gold-backing in 
theory only. The total reserves 
of the US at present are suffi¬ 
cient to meet at the most 20 
per cent of the possible foreign 
claims. 

Recently, in view of the 
increasing economic pressures, 
stagflation—simultaneous inci¬ 
dence of recession and un¬ 
employment together with in¬ 
flation—has emerged as one of 
the gravest problems affecting 
US econpmy. It has curtailed 
investment and ultimately the 
productive capacity and produc¬ 
tivity of the nation as a whole. 
The rate of Inflation has gone 
as high as 4*5 per cent. Rising 
from 113*6 in 1968, the con¬ 
sumer’s price index attained a 


peak of 131*7 in May 1971, 
which in turn resulted in an 
increase of 7 per rent in the 
cost of labour. On the other 
hand, the index of industrial 
production fell from 139 in 
1969 to 134*9 in 1970 and 
averaged 133*7 during the first 
half of 1971. Perhaps with all 
this in mind, Raymond Saulnier, 
former Chairman of the U.S. 
Council of Economic Advisors, 
remarked: “I’m afraid that the 
wage inflation has gone so far 
that it requires much more 
direct intervention by Govern¬ 
ment.” 

The deteriorating condition 
of the balance of payments, the 
massive unproductive expendi¬ 
ture in Vietnam amounting to 
more than 150 billion dollars, 
together with the heavy drain on 
gold reserves initiated rumours 
that a devaluation of the dollar 
was in the offing. 

The Over-Valued Dollar 

As a result of the distor¬ 
tions which have been coming 
to the surface in U.S. economy, 
the feeling that the dollar is 
over-valued has been growing. 
But for a long time this fact was 
ignored. Successive US govern¬ 
ments refused to countenance 
a formal devaluation of the 
dollar for a variety of reasons 
including political considera¬ 
tions. But sleeping over the 
matter did not help. Repeated 
monetary crises followed. In a 
bid to meet the situation, the 
U.S. at first restricted the con¬ 
vertibility of dollars to only 
foreign treasuries and Central 
banks. But this measure proved 
to be no more than a temporary 
palliative and the pressure on 
the dollar went on increasing, 
weakening it further. 
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Id the first half of August 
1971, there was heavy specula¬ 
tive selling of the dollar in 
Europe and a run on other 
currencies, e.g., the West Ger¬ 
man mark, the Belgian and 
Swiss franc etc. The dollar 
began losing its value rapidly 
in the world markets. The 
price of gold rose to more than 
$44 an ounce in the European 
markets. The West German 
mark floated upwards to a pre¬ 
mium of more than 8 per cent. 
In the crisis precipitated by 
this state of affairs in the inter¬ 
national money market, the 
Yen emerged as a strong cur¬ 
rency. An unceasing flow of 
dollars began to pour into 
Japan, giving rise to speculation 
that the Yen would be revalued 
upward. The gold and foreign 
exchange reserves of Japan 
soared, crossing the $12*5 billion 
mark, and were increasing conti¬ 
nually. In all the money mar¬ 
kets of the world, especially in 
the European markets, the dol¬ 
lar showed a persistent declin¬ 
ing tendency. To discourage the 
inflow of hot dollars, Britain 
and Switzerland imposed limits 
on the exchange of foreign 
currencies with their currencies 
and also refused payment of 
interest on money coming in 
from outside the sterling zone. 
This move of both the countries 
was calculated to keep out large 
sums of speculative money and 
at the same time leave room for 
legitimate trade transactions. 
The U.S. asked the International 
Monetary Fund to permit the 
margin of fluctuation of the 
currencies to be increased to 
3 per cent instead of 1 per cent, 
thus in effect devaluing the 
dollar to a certain extent and 
pledged itself to maintain stabi¬ 
lity through exchange rate ad¬ 
justments. The matter was to 
come up before a meeting of the 
IMF Board due to be held in 
September. 

Measures 

On August 16, in a surprise 
move, President Nixon an¬ 


nounced a series of measures 
to protect and strengthen the 
dollar. The measures included 
(/) the suspension of converti¬ 
bility of dollars into gold, (w) 
a 90-day wage, rent and price 
freeze, which is likely to be 
continued for some more time, 
(/'//) a 10 per cent surcharge on 
all imports except a few com¬ 
modities, (iv) a 10 per cent cut 
in foreign aid, (v) a $4,700 mil¬ 
lion cut in the federal spending, 
(W) a six month freeze on 
scheduled federal pay increases, 
and (ri7) a postponement of 
several social welfare pro¬ 
grammes. 

Effects 

The announcement of these 
unilateral measures to save the 
dollar took the world by sur¬ 
prise. They produced mixed 
reactions. Paul Samuclson, 
the Nobel Laureate described 
these as denoting “a de facto 
devaluation of the dollar”. He 
observed “1 welcome that, since 
1 think the dollar has been 
over-valued. It means that we 
are no longer honouring our 
gold contract; but we have no 
choice at this point.” According 
to GATT estimates, the 
measures would increase the US 
revenue by $2*1 billion per 
annum and would affect 
roughly 13 per cent of the total 
non-American world exports 
which amount to about $35 
billion. It also expected that 
they would affect roughly 50 
per cent of the total US imports. 

The countries most affected 
by the new measures adopted 
by the Nixon administration are 
the industrial nations, parti¬ 
cularly Japan and the E.C.M. 
countries. Nearly all of them 
have pleaded for an exemption 
from the surcharge. Britain, 
Japan, France, Italy and Ger¬ 
many have floated their cur¬ 
rencies against the dollar, 
although within some specified 
limits. These limits are to be 
maintained by the intervention 
of their central banks. After 


a period of confusion, it has 
recently become evident that 
many of these countries .are 
willing to cooperate with the 
US to resolve the monetary 
crisis. GATT has agreed to 
set up a 22-member committee 
to examine the legality of the 
10 per cent surcharge on im¬ 
ports imposed by President 
Nixon. It has also been agreed 
upon that no retaliatory mea¬ 
sures against U.S. exports would 
be adopted. 

Impact on India 

The impact of the crisis 
will be felt in the realignment 
of the par values of all cur¬ 
rencies of the world. The 
dollar reserves held by India 
are about $300 million out of 
her total foreign exchange re¬ 
serves of $976 million (for the 
year 1970-71). A revaluation 
of other currencies against the 
dollar will obviously reduce the 
purchasing power of India’s 
dollar reserves. 

Again, the present crisis 
will result in a shrinking of 
the total world trade and as 
a consequence, India’s foreign 
trade will also shrink to some 
extent. The 10 per cent sur¬ 
charge will also affect India's 
exports to the US which in 
1969-70 amounted to Rs. 2380 
million, or 17 per cent of our 
total exports. It is festimated 
that 15 per cent of our exports 
shall suffer. These in^ude jute 
products, cotton textiles, mica, 
woollen carpets, tea, * sugar, 
handicrafts etc. ! 

Multifarious factors have | 
been at play in the downfall 
of the dollar which once had 
the reputation of being equi-! 
valent to gold. The recent: 
crisis has underlined the urgent 
need of a complete reform of the 
international monetary system. 
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imposition of Ceiling on Urban 
Property 


N.A. Palkhivala 


T HE greatest enemies of 
economic wisdom are dogma 
and ideology. The.question of 
imposition of a ceiling on urban 
property, like many other 
questions facing the country 
today, has a tendency to get 
^clogged by dogma and cloud¬ 
ed by ideology. The question 
needs to be considered in a 
calm and rational manner. 

The proposal is to impose a 
ccilmg on the holding of urban 
immovable property comprising 
lands as well as buildings. 

There is at least as great 
a pressure on urban land as 
on rural land, and therefore in 
the interest of equitable dis¬ 
tribution and social justice there 
is perhaps as strong a case for 
putting a limit on the holding 
of urban land as on the holding 
of rural land. Thus theoretically 
there is a good ease for impos¬ 
ing a ceiling on the holding of 
urban land; although in prac¬ 
tice suoh a law may produce 
little social good since, as a 
result of heavy burdens of in¬ 
come-tax and wealth-tax, the 
holdings oflarge tracts of urban 
lands by a single family or an 
individual are extremely rare. 

The Question of imposing a 
limit on the holding of urban 
buildings is quite different from 
the question of a ceiling on the 
holding of agricultural or urban 
lands. It is impossible to argue 
rationally that the economic 
justification for the latter would 
he equally cogent in the former 
uase. Land is two-dimensional, 
whereas buildings are three- 
dimensional; this difference has 
very vital economic implications. 
11 landless labour in the rural 
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areas is to be provided with 
land, it is clear that a ceiling 
must be imposed on the holding 
of lands by rich farmers. The 
land area is limited and hence 
the necessity of a ceiling on land 
holding. By depriving one citi¬ 
zen of his land the Stale is 
able to distribute that land 
among the poorer citizens, and 
the cause of distributive justice 
is thus promoted. But by dc- 
depriving a citizen of his right 
to construct a bigger and costlier 
building on his own land, no 
benefit can accrue to any other 
citizen, since the space between 
one person’s land or roof and 
the sky is not available to an¬ 
other person. 

Housing Shortage 

With modern structural tech¬ 
niques, one can build houses 
with a large number of floors; 
sky-scrapers today form the 
skyline of important Indian cities. 
If the owner of a plot of land 
in a city chooses to exploit his 
land to the maximum extent by 
erecting as big a building as is 
consistent with the municipal 
regulations, he is in reality 
helping the economic develop¬ 
ment of the country. To put 
a ceiling on urban property by 
reference to the value of build¬ 
ings is to retard and impede the 
progress of the nation and to 
aggravate the housing shortage. 
Every citizen should be en¬ 
couraged to get the maximum 
economic value out of every 
available square yard of land. 
In short, whatever may be the 
merits of the proposal for a 
ceiling on the holding of two- 
dimensional urban property, 
there is no justification for a 


ceiling on the holding of three- 
dimensional urban property. 

If the States pass laws here¬ 
after, enacting a ceiling on the 
holding of urban buildings, such 
a law would be on a par with 
several other laws which are 
today impeding the speedy deve¬ 
lopment of the country. Take, 
for example, the way in which 
the Wealth-tax Act operates. 
Take two citizens with equal 
wealth. One of them keeps his 
wealth in the form of gold 
ornaments or precious stones 
which are wholly unproductive 
and contribute nothing to the 
economic growth of the country, 
and we charge that citizen to 
wealth-tax at rates going up to 
eight per cent per annum. 
Another citizen has the same 
amount of wealth, but he has 
invested his money in construc¬ 
ting houses in urban areas. In 
other words, he puts his wealth 
to productive use and serves 
a public need; and wc penalise 
this citizen by charging him 
wealth-tax at higher rates which 
go up to 15 per cent per annum. 
If one looks at the problem in 
the cold light of reason, it is 
clear that such differential rates 
of wealth-tax which are weighted 
against building activity in 
urban areas are economically 
unsound. Any limit on urban 
property in the form of build¬ 
ings would be equally unsound 
and for the same reasons. 

Urban house property may 
be divided into two categories 
-property which is let out to 
tenants and property which is 
self-occupied. The question 
of ceiling may be considered by 
referring to these categories 
separately. 
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Black Money 


As regards flats and houses 
which are let out to others, I 
think there is everything to be 
said in favour of encouraging 
the building of such houses. 
Today the housing shortage in 
Bombay is more severe than that 
in London or New York. 
Instead of putting a ceiling on 
the holding of house property 
which is let out, I think there 
should be positive fiscal incen¬ 
tives given to persons who 
undertake building activities, so 
that by the law of demand and 
supply the excessive rents which 
are charged in big cities may 
come down. Today in our 
largest cities there is practically 
no activity whatever in the form 
of building houses for the pur¬ 
pose of being let out, except in 
the small number of cases where 
people buy flats on ownership- 
basis as a form of investment 
and then let out the flats. By 
contrast, in countries like Bel¬ 
gium, the Government provides 
a strong impetus to building 
activity by enacting that if a 
building is constructed, no ques¬ 
tion would be asked as to the 
source of the funds for the build¬ 
ing, the idea being to turn black 
money to open productive use. 

Let us now turn to the ques¬ 
tion of a ceiling on self-occupied 
urban buildings. A few relevant 
points may be borne in mind. 

First, our personal rates of 
income-tax and wealth-tax arc 
beyond question the highest in 
the world: the income-tax rates 
go up to 97.75 per cent and the 
recurring annual wealth-tax liabi 
lity goes up to 15 per cent in 
respect of urban house property. 
These rates are so staggering 
that they already operate to 
impose a virtual ceiling on what 
an honest citizen can possibly 
occupy for his own residence in 
a city. If a citizen is dishonest 
and is willing to evade income- 
tax and wealth-tax, he would 
not have any special difficulty 


in evading any new law regard¬ 
ing a ceiling on urban property. 
In fact such a ceiling would put 
an additional premium on dis¬ 
honesty and encourage benami 
transactions, and confer one 
more privilege on the growing 
army of blackmarkcteers and 
tax-evaders. 

Personal Liberty 

Secondly, assume the pro¬ 
posed ceiling on urban property 
is, say. Rs. 500,000, and a citizen 
has a residential house worth 
Rs. 600,000. What does the 
citizen do? Would he have to 
demolish a part of the house or 
should he be compelled to let 
out a part of the house to an¬ 
other person? In a free demo¬ 
cracy as distinct from a totali¬ 
tarian communist or police 
State, such drastic interference 
with a man's personal liberty 
is unthinkable. No demo¬ 
cratic country in the world 
has put a ceiling on the value of 
house property a citizen can 
hold. 

Thirdly, any such ceiling on 
self-occupied property by re¬ 
ference to its value is bound to 
prove to be a rule of thumb 
divorced from considerations 
of real justice and fairplay. 
One citizen may occupy a house 
worth Rs. 400,000, i.e., within 
the proposed permissible limit, 
but his family may consist of 
only two members. Another 
person may occupy a house 
worth Rs. 700,000, but a family 
of 23 members may be residing 
in that house. By what rule of 
social justice can it be said that 
the citizen in the second case 
should be deprived of a part 
of his house, while the law 
leaves untouched the citizen in 
the first case? Again, the value 
of a house depends on its loca¬ 
tion. Why should a man, who 
occupies a house which by no 
objective standard is too large 
for his needs.be penalised merely 
because as a result of the subse¬ 
quent development of his urban 


area, there is a steep rise in 
the value of his property? . 

Fourthly, with the fantastic 
burden of income-tax and wealth- 
tax, there are a mere handful of 
individuals in the urban areas 
who today own houses for the 
purpose of their own residence 
exceeding Rs. 500,000 in value; 
and in a few years this class 
will become as extinct as the 
dodo. Their number is so insigni¬ 
ficant that any nationwide 
discussion about the wisdom of 
putting a ceiling on urban pro¬ 
perty can only serve the purpose 
of diverting public attention from 
the really grave problems of the 
landless and the severe housing 
shortages which are at the heart 
of the matter and which remain 
unresolved. 

Distributive justice should, 
no doubt, be one of the aims 
of a socialist State like India, 
and it is a highly laudable aim 
But you can put such over¬ 
emphasis on distributive justice 
in a poor country where there 
is nothing to distribute, that 
economic development is sacri¬ 
ficed and the real per capita 
income at constant prices docs 
not increase at ail over a period 
of years. In this connection, 
it is worthwhile recalling the 
very wise words of Arthur Lewis, 
who is one of the world’s well- 
known economists and a con¬ 
firmed democratic socialist. 
He observes in his “Theory of 
Economic Growth”: 

“The less developed coun¬ 
tries have awakened into a 
century where everybody wishes , 
to ride two horses simulta- j 
neously, the horse of economic j 
equality, and the horse of eco- 
n o m i c development. The 
U.S.S.R. has found that these 
two horses will not go in the 
same direction, and has there¬ 
fore abandoned one of them. 
Other less developed countries 
will have to make their own 
compromises.” 

(Contd. on page 188) 
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Indo-Soviet Treaty and Indians 
Security Problems 


K.P. Misra 


t^HE fact that the 20-year 
A Indo-Soviet Treaty of peace, 
friendship and co-operation has 
been welcomed by a large, al¬ 
most overwhelming, section of 
public opinion in our country, 
<iiows that at least those whose 
news find expression in Parlia¬ 
ment and newspapers are feel¬ 
ing a sense of national insecurity 
owing to certain developments 
in the recent past. These deve¬ 
lopments have taken place at 
two levels, regional and global. 
At the regional level, happenings 
in Bangla Desh have posed to 
India several problems. The 
utterances of the military rulers 
of Pakistan have created some 
sort of a war-hysteria in the 
subcontinent. At the global level 
President Nixon’s proposed visit 
to China has alarmed the Indians 
considerably because of two 
reasons. Independent India has 
suflercd most at the hands of 
China and it is thought that 
even to4ay the most potential 
threat to the security of the 
country is from the north. 
Relations between India and 
the United States have detc- 
noiated during the last three or 
lour years and it is argued, with 
a degree of correctness, that 
America has relegated India to 
a very low position in its inter¬ 
national agenda. Thus, attempts 
at repairing relations between 
China and America have secu- 
r ‘ty implications for India, it 
said. 

Relevant Issues 

It is relevant to consider: 
i How far this perception of the 
treats to our security is cor- 
| [ ect i ,U>) if the threats to our 
: Seciir 'ty are really serious, is 
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India not in a position to meet 
them successfully depending 
upon its own resources; ( c ) 
how far the Indo-Soviet Treaty 
can guard us against threats in 
case our own strength is not 
enough. In considering these 
questions politico-military con¬ 
figuration at the regional as 
well as global level should be 
taken into account. 

As regards Pakistan, that 
country can translate its threats 
into action either on its own or 
in collusion with China. In the 
situation which exists, America 
will not encourage Pakistan to 
enter into an armed conflict 
with India. If Pakistan initiates 
war on its own, India is strong 
enough to fight it alone; if it 
does so in collusion with China, 
India could augment her 
strength with the help of others, 
including America and the 
Soviet Union. Even without 
any treaty, the USSR has done 
a lot to strengthen India’s mili¬ 
tary capability. 

The threat of an armed con¬ 
flict with China is not at all 
imminent. With the multi¬ 
dimensional improvements that 
have taken place in India’s 
defence potential, it will be 
difficult for China to get away 
with any kind of easy victory 
in a conventional war. There is 
practically no likelihood of 
China using nuclear weapons 
against India. Besides, even in 
a conventional war, like the 
1962 one, it is unlikely that 
the two super-Powers will sit 
idle. This situation is not mate¬ 
rially altered owing to the 
American President’s impend¬ 


ing visit to China. The cur¬ 
rent configuration of interna¬ 
tional politics is no doubt 
undergoing important changes 
but it would be an oversimpli¬ 
fication to think that America 
has decided to forge an inter¬ 
national front with China against 
the Soviet Union. What America 
is really attempting is to im¬ 
prove its relations with China 
and at the same time seek 
accommodation with the Soviet 
Union on some of the crucial 
issues facing the two super¬ 
powers. Thus to think that the 
recent trend in Sino-US rela¬ 
tions is necessarily to the dis¬ 
advantage of India may not be 
wholly correct. In the emerging 
international scenario, America, 
Russia and China arc trying to 
outmanoeuvre each other. It 
may be advantageous to a 
country like India to have this 
sort of a triangular contest, 
instead of the duopolous inter¬ 
national system. Multiplicity 
of power centres is likely to 
give greater freedom of action 
to other countries. 

It is not clear how India can 
achieve its policy objectives more 
effectively in regard to the prob¬ 
lems arising out of the Bangla 
Desh happening by entering 
into a treaty with the Soviet 
Union. Without going into 
details, one may hazard a 
guess that the treaty would not 
decisively help India create con¬ 
ditions in which a political set¬ 
tlement in Bangla Desh becomes 
a reality in the near future. It 
is on such a settlement that the 
solution to other problems re¬ 
lating to Bangla Desh would 
depend. 
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Thus it may be that those 
who support the treaty have 
perhaps an exaggerated notion 
of the threat to our security. 
By implication they also under¬ 
estimate the value of our own 
military capability which has 
vastly improved in recent years, 
and of the likely assistance from 
other powers which we might 
get in case we need it. 

Immediate Result 

The Soviet Union has given 
India considerable military and 
economic assistance which we 
badly needed, even without a 
formal treaty arrangement. 
This is so because such co¬ 
operation is in India’s interest 
as much as it is in Soviet in¬ 
terest. The kind of relationship 
which India has developed with 
the Soviet Union over the years 
could very well be continued 
without a treaty. The future 
course of events may unfold 
some advantages for India on 
account of this treaty, but at 
the moment India does not 
appear to have secured any 
additional advantage out of it. 

Aside from these points, 
there are some other probable 
implications of the treaty which 
merit consideration. 

By entering into this treaty, 
has India not made the task of 
normalisation of its relations 
with China more difficult be¬ 
cause it is generally agreed that 
China considers Russia, and not 
America, as its main adversary? 
Already, Mr. Gromyko’s visit 
to India has been characterised 
by the Chinese press as a cons¬ 
piracy against China. 

The American administra¬ 
tion has indeed not attached 
much importance to India’s 
views and interests in so far as 
India’s current problems are 
concerned. To a certain ex¬ 
tent India has to blame itself 
for this situation. But there are 
many elements in the American 
political system which are pres¬ 
sing for a change in American 
policy towards India. The re- 
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cent unprecedented action of 
the House of Representatives, 
and pronouncements of many 
Senators, other politicians and 
academicians are not unknown. 
By entering into this treaty, 
India is sure to weaken the 
determination of these elements. 
This is a distinct long-term dis¬ 
advantage to India. 

Unequal Partners 

Articles 1 to 7 of the treaty 
contain mostly platitudes: The 
real provisions are contained in 
Articles 8, 9 and 10, which deal 
with questions of defence and 
security. The parties to the 
treaty are very clearly unequal 
powers. This may put the 
weaker partner in a disadvan¬ 
tageous position when the chips 
are down on any issue for at 
least two decades to come. It 
would be worth our while to 
draw appropriate lessons from 
the Soviet Union’s relationship 
with those countries which have 
entered into an alliance with it. 

The treaty in a sense is a 
negation of the focal point of 
India’s foreign policy, viz., non- 
alignment, which at one stage 
no doubt meant disassociation 
from military alliances but the 
basic point of which was in¬ 
dependence of action. Without 
suggesting that this indepen¬ 
dence was always available or 
that it was always exercised, 
we may say that the treaty has 
given a virtual burial to it. 
The history of international 
relations abounds with examples 
when dramatic reversals of 
policy have been attempted with 
advantage by nations. Hence 
nobody need lament over the 
demise of non-alignment pro¬ 
vided the new policy subserves 
our interests. 

Some enthusiasts have tried 
to argue that through the new 
arrangement India will emerge 
as a centre of power in this 
region. To our mind it is naive 
to think that a country of India’s 
potential needs any such agree¬ 
ment to acquire this status. 


The real security of the country 
and the surest way of its becom¬ 
ing a centre of power lie in 
transforming India into a poli¬ 
tically, economically and mili¬ 
tarily strong power, essentially 
by its own efforts and not 
through a security pact with 
another nation howsoever strong 
it may be. 

(Courtesy —The Indian Express) 

Imposition of Ceiling on Urban 
Property 

(Contd. from page 186) 

Problems 

If we have a sense of priori¬ 
ties and a genuine desire to 
eradicate poverty by the quickest 
and the most efficient means, 
there are innumerable problems 
which are of far greater urgency 
than the question of ceiling on 
urban property. 

India is a model of what 
Gunnar Myrdal called the “soft 
State”, /.<?., a country in which 
social discipline is at a very 
low ebb. It is social indiscipline 
—the people's refusal to res¬ 
pond to authority and t h e 
Government’s failure to en¬ 
force laws adequately and effi¬ 
ciently—which is the central 
cause of India's sluggish deve¬ 
lopment. What is required is the 
efficient enforcement ofithe exist¬ 
ing income-tax and wealth- 
tax laws which would inevitably 
result in a virtual ceiling on 
urban property. No separate 
law is needed for the purpose. 
There are several States in India 
where laws have been enacted 
imposing a ceiling on the holding 
of agricultural lands, but the 
laws have not been honestly 
and efficiently enforced although 
twenty years have passed since 
their enactment. The same 
situation will arise when laws 
are passed imposing limits no 
urban property. We keep on 
passing more and more laws, 
with less and less efficiency ol 
enforcement and less and less 
adequacy of administration. 

(Courtesy, All-India Radio) 
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Self-Reliance in Defence 


Vidya Charan Sbukla 


TNDIA has intensified her 

efforts at self-reliance in 
defence by stepping up the 
tempo of production in sophis¬ 
ticated weaponry like tanks, 
war-ships and supersonic air¬ 
craft to remain ever prepared 
for meeting any eventuality. 
The country has already achiev¬ 
ed a broad measure of self- 
reliance in traditional arms and 
ammunitions and has secured 
complete self-sufficiency in re¬ 
gard to small arms and ammu¬ 
nition. 

The defence production esta¬ 
blishments are already turning 
out modern weapons like 
Vijayanta tanks, guns and mortar 
bombs for the Army; frigates 
equipped with missiles and heli¬ 
copters for the Navy and MIG 
interceptors and Hindustan jet 
fighters (HF 24), transport air¬ 
craft (HS-748) and Aloueite 
helicopters for the Air Force. 
The indigenous content of these 
has gone up considerably and in 
the not too distant future, India 
will ,be completely self-reliant 
in this vital sector. 

The country has now entered 
a new field of sophistication with 
the manufacture of anti-tank 
missiles. The production of 
this sophisticated weapon has 
been taken up by Bharat Dyna¬ 
mics J-td., which was recently 
set up at Hyderabad. 

The total production of the 
30 ordnance factories and 8 
public sector undertakings under 
the Ministry of Defence is ex¬ 
pected to cross the Rs. 300-crore 
mark this year. The production 
in 1970*71 was over Rs. 250 
crores. 

Some new items of vision 
and sight instruments as well 
as optical instruments for a 


missile have been produced. 
Production of a new variety of 
ammunition items like jumping 
mines and anti-submarine pro¬ 
jectiles have also been estab¬ 
lished. 

The production establish¬ 
ments have been receiving good 
support from the Defence Re¬ 
search and Development Orga¬ 
nization in designing and deve¬ 
loping new and sophisticated 
weapons. The defence research 
programme has been consider¬ 
ably strengthened and expanded 
in the last 10 years and its ex¬ 
penditure has risen from a 
meagre Rs. 3.17 crores to Rs. 
22.17 crores which is estimated 
to be spent during the curernt 
financial year. This expenditure 
is expected to rise further to 
Rs. 46 crores by 1975-76. About 
1,500 defence scientists and 
technicians are presently engage- 
ed in over 1,100 research and 
development projects in the 
31 R and D Establishments. 

Alongside a concerted drive 
is on to locate indigenous sub¬ 
stitutes for the vital defence items 
which arc being imported at 
present. The Department of 
Defence Supplies, which came 
into being after the 1965 war, has 
so far located indigenous sub¬ 
stitutes for about 17,00 items 
used in various defence equip¬ 
ments. These items are now 
produced in the country and 
have resulted in saving a large 
amount of foreign exchange. 
The Department has placed 
orders worth about Rs. 72 
crores on the indigenous sup¬ 
pliers for import substitutes. 

A major explosives project 
has been completed while the 
new project for the manufacture 
of propellants and ballistites 
is making progress. The pro¬ 


duction at Ordnance Factory, 
Ambajhari, which has not been 
fully commissioned, has al¬ 
ready started with the manu¬ 
facture of 81 mm. mortar bomb. 
Modernisation of the old plants 
manufacturing nitroglycerine 
and nitrocellulose with new 
machinery based on efficient 
and safer processes is in hand. 
For the manufacture of nitric 
acid and TNT, new plants are 
being set up. A new light 
metal float bridge required by 
the Army, has been manufac¬ 
tured for the first time in the 
country. Capacity for the pro¬ 
duction of ammunition for cer¬ 
tain specialised tanks and field 
guns has been established and 
machinery for assembly of brand 
mortar bombs and shell machin¬ 
ing have been installed. Deve¬ 
lopment work on a field gun and 
carriage is now nearing comple¬ 
tion. 

A modern vehicles factory 
responsible for the manufacture 
of 3-ton, 1-ton and patrol vehicles 
under one roof is now under 
construction at Jabalpur. This 
unit, having taken over the 
existing manufacturing lines 
from other ordnance factories, 
is already in production. With 
the completion of the new fac¬ 
tory the production of vehicles 
will be increased. A grey iron 
foundry, which will be a captive 
unit of this vehicle factory is 
now under construction. 

The production of the 
Vijayanta tank is being stepped 
up progressively. The indi¬ 
genous content of this tank is 
about 60 per cent in terms of 
value. The armour and guns 
of these tanks are mostly made 
in India. Efforts to further in¬ 
crease the indigenous content 
are continuing and it is. 
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expected to go up to 85 per cent 
in the next two to three years. 

The Avadi factory has also 
diversified its production and 
has established the manufacture 
of armoured recovery vehicles 
designed and developed entirely 
by Indian talent. It has built 
and successfully tried out a pro¬ 
totype of a propelled gun 
mounted on a Vijayanta chassis. 

Proposals are also under way 
for building a lighter series of 
vehicles like the armoured per¬ 
sonnel carriers. When all these 
schemes are implemented, the 
requirements of the Army for 
armoured vehicles would be 
met from within the country. 

The Hindustan Aeronautics 
Ltd. is now manufacturing the 
jet ground attack fighter HF- 
24; the supersonic interceptor, 
MIG-21; the jet fighter. Gnat; 
the jet trainer, HJT-16; Aloutte 
helicopters and the transport 
aircraft, HS-748. In every one 
of these tasks there has been a 
marked progress. 

A separate factory for the 
manufacture of light aircraft 
and helicopters, some of which 
are already in production, 


is being set up at Bangalore. 
Collaboration agreement has 
already been signed for the 
production of a new helicopter 
SA-315. 

A modified version of MIG- 
21 aircraft, which will enhance 
its striking power, will be manu¬ 
factured by the MIG Division. 
The production of aircraft 
accessories and instruments 
which are still being imported, 
is expected to begin towards 
the end of 1972 at the newly 
set up Lucknow division of the 
Hindustan Aeronautics. 

In the field of electronics a 
larger number of sophisticated 
equipment is already under pro¬ 
duction at the Bharat Electro¬ 
nics Ltd. A new factory to 
manufacture radar and micro- 
wave equipment is being set up 
at Ghaziabad. The factory is 
expected to go into production 
in 1973. BEL will start manu¬ 
facture of TV studio equipment 
and TV transmitting equipment 
from next year. 

The manufacture of the 
Leander class frigate, the most 
modern warship of its kind, 


is proceeding apace at the 
Mazagon Dock, Bombay. The' 
first frigate, Nilgiri, Will soon 
go out for extensive sea-trials. 
It is expected to join the Naval 
fleet next March. The second 
frigate is being fitted out and 
the third is under construction. 
These frigates • will be fitted 
with missiles and helicopters for 
anti-aircraft and anti-submarine 
role. 

A project to manufacture 
special alloys and steel used in 
the production of many sophis¬ 
ticated defence items will be 
set up at Kanpur. 

Plan for the production of an 
advance strike aircraft to be 
used in the late 70s or in the 80s 
is in hand. This would be the 
second generation of the super¬ 
sonic aircraft HF-24. 

Defence production units are 
thus venturing into more 
sophisticated and modern fields 
of weaponry, having achieved 
a considerable measure of self- 
reliance in regard to traditional 
items and thus contributing, in 
no small measure, to the country’s 
defence preparedness. 


Dictionary of Bureaucrese 


Clarification : Fill in the background 
with so many details that the foreground goes 
underground. 

Conference : Place where conversation 
is substituted for the dreariness of labour and 
the loneliness of thought. 

Consultant (or Expert) : Any ordinary 
guy who is more than 50 miles from home. 

Give someone the picture : A long con¬ 
fused and inaccurate statement to a new¬ 
comer. 

Give us the benefit of your present 
thinking : We’ll listen to what you have to 
say as long as it doesn’t interfere with what 
we are planning to do. 

Meeting A mass mulling by master¬ 
minds. 


Note and initial : Let’s spread the 
responsibility for this. 

Reorientation : Getting used to work 
again after your vacation. 

See me or let's discuss : Come down to 
my office ; I’m lonesome. 

To expedite : To confound confusion 
with commotion. 

To implement a programme : Hire more 
people and expand the office. 

Under active consideration : We are 
looking in the files for it. 

Under consideration ; Never heard of it. 

We are making a survey : We need more 
time to think of an answer. 

(Courtesy : Yojana) 
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Before the Interview Board 

NOT SO GREEN 


It was not a very promising prospect—an M.Sc. in Agriculture seeking 
an administrative job. But being a well-informed person and a down-to-eartli 
realist with a mind of his own. Surjit Singh was able to impress the Board as 
a person who knew where he stood. 


It is a tall, handsome Sikh 
youngman sporting a turban with 
tiny dots coming forward. His 
suit is well-tailored and the beard 
is neatly fixed. He seems 
to be tantalized at the pros¬ 
pect of having to face the inter¬ 
view board. We cannot say 
whether the rather amused look 
on his face is genuine or hides 
a fear of the unknown. Out¬ 
wardly at least he does not 
betray any sign of nervousness. 
His manner of greeting Members 
of the Board is easy and natural. 

Candidate: (with a nod in 
the direction of the Chairman ) 
Good afternoon, Sir. 

Chairman: ( affably ) Good 
afternoon, Mr. Surjit Singh. 
(motioning him towards a chair) 
Please sit down. 

Candidate: {taking the prof¬ 
fered seat) Thank you. 

Chairman: {eyeing the candi¬ 
date intently) We must say we 
are a little surprised to see you 
here, Mr. Surjit Singh. 

Candidate : (taken aback) 
Why? Sir. I am sure you called 
for me. 

Chairman: ( unmoved ) Of 
course we did call for you and 
>ou were expected here. But 
how is it that having got a good 
post-graduate qualification in 
agriculture, you are looking for 
an administrative job? 

Candidate: (showing re¬ 

lief) O that 1 (after a pause ) As 
a matter of fact I have not 
been able to find a good opening 
•n agriculture. That’s why 1 
am here. 


Member: 1 take it to mean 
that you are looking for a job. 

Candidate: (again puzzled) 
Of course I am looking for a 
job? 

Member: Any job? 

Candidate: Not any job ? 
A good job. 

Member: What is your 

idea of a good job? 

Candidate: (feeling a bit 
unsure) I mean a job which 
carries some prestige, and the 
assurance of a good future. 

Another Member: To which 
place do you belong, Mr. 
Surjit Singh? 

Candidate: 1 am from 

Shahkot. 

Member: Where is it? 

Candidate: It is near Jul- 
lundur in Punjab. 

Member: Do your parents 
live there? 

Candidate: Yes, Sir. 

Member: What is your 

father? 

Candidate: He is a farmer. 

Member: Obviously he 

spent a good sum on your 
education. He must be fairly 
prosperous. 

Candidate: We just make 
do. We own about 5 acres 
of land. 

Member: Wny didn’t you 
put your specialised knowledge 
of agriculture to use on your 
farm? 

Candidate: (after a little 
hesitation) Actually I was more 


interested in a teaching job. 

Member: Which you never 
got. Wouldn’t it have been 
more worthwhile for you to 
have helped your father to 
improve the output on your 
farm? 

Candidate: (after some 
thought) I don’t think 1 could 
have done much. 

Member: (with astonish - 

ment) Even after having spent 
all those years at College? 

Candidate: My father is 
a progressive farmer. As far 
as the practical side of agri¬ 
culture is concerned, he appears 
to be knowing almost as much 
as I do. Besides we are having 
bumper crops already. 

Another Member: The bles¬ 
sings of the green revolution 
no doubt. 

Candidate: (with apparent 
scepticism) We may say that. 

Member: Why? Don’t 

you agree? 

Candidate: I do agree to a 
certain extent but I don’t think 
the green revolution has been 
such a blessing after all. 

Member: How do you say 
so? Explain yourself. 

Candidate: You see Sir. 

The benefits of the so-called 
“green revolution” have gone 
mostly to the big land-lords. 

Member: But you too are 
a big landlord? Aren’t you? 

Candidate: No, Sir. Ours 
is a very small holding. 
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Member: How is that a 
handicap? 

‘ Candidate: It is a big handi¬ 
cap. The new methods require 
plenty of water, fertilizers and 
other inputs and wc don’t 
have the money for a tubewell 
or a tractor. 

Member: But nowadays the 
banks are helping the farmers 
to get over those difficulties. 

Candidate: We have been 
trying to get a loan but there 
are difficulties. 

Member: What difficulties? 

Candidate: (reluctantly) For 
instance sometimes the bank 
officials expect to be humoured? 

Member: Do you mean they 
expect to be bribed? 

Candidate: They don’t say 
so. 

Another Member: Then 

how are you managing? 

Candidate: We buy our 

requirements of water from a 
nearby farm with a tubewell, 
and try to hire a tractor when 
we need. 

Member: That must be 

very costly? 

Candidate : It is ! What 
makes *hings even worse is 
that there is great scarcity of 
farm labour. 

Member: Why? We are 
everyday being told there is 
lot of unemployment in the 
country. 

Candidate: That may be 
true of towns and cities. Sir. 
In villages it is very difficult 
to get even casual labour. 

Member: Why do you think 
that is so? 

Candidate: 1 think it is so 
because most people go to 
cities looking for work? 

Member: Just as you are 
doing. 

(laughter all-round. The 
candidate also joins). 


Candidate : This too may 
be regarded in a way as a 
blessing of the green revolution. 

(members smile ) 

Member: How? 

Candidate: The increasing 
mechanisation of agriculture has 
rendered surplus many who 
previously made a living as 
agricultural workers. 

Another Member: What in 
your opinion has been the 
most basic change brought about 
by the green revolution in 
Indian agriculture? 

Candidate: (after some 

thought) In my opinion, sSir, 
the most basic change it has 
brought about is that it has 
transformed agriculture from 
an occupation to an industry. 

Member: In what way has 
it become an industry? 

Candidate: A few years 

ago. Sir. it was a question of 
hard labour only. Now it 
needs heavy investment also. 

Member: But the returns 
also are proportionately bigger. 
Aren’t they? 

Candidate: Yes, Sir. The 
bigger the investment, the big¬ 
ger the return. 

Member: Then you might 
say it has been on the whole 
a good thing for the country. 

Candidate: Excuse me. Sir. 
But 1 beg to differ with that. 

Member: Why? Can you 
give any reasons in support of 
your argument ? 

Candidate: Yes, Sir. For 
one thing it has widened the 
gulf between the big landlords 
and the poorer farmers. 

Member: But that situa¬ 
tion can be remedied through 
land reform ? 

Candidate: Yes, Sir. But 
God knows how long it is 
going to take such reforms to 
be introduced. We have already 
been talking about them for 
nearly two decades. 


Member: In any case you 
cannot deny that the green, 
revolution has benefited Indian 
agriculture on the whole. 

Candidate: Before we 

endorse that, Sir, we have to 
consider that as yet it does not 
by any means encompass the 
whole range of agriculture in 
India. 

Member: Will you explain 
that? 

Candidate: Yes, Sir. I 

would say the term is a mis¬ 
nomer. So far it has been 
restricted mostly to wheat and 
other crops have been neglect¬ 
ed. This has led to lop-sided 
development. 

Another Member: Even 

this piece-meal revolution has 
brought a wave of prosperity 
to the countryside. 

Candidate: For a few big 
landlords, yes. They are on 
the crest of a boom with no 
taxes to pay. 

Member: Do you favour 
imposition of agricultural in¬ 
come-tax? 

Candidate: Those who can 
must contribute their mite to 
the task of nation-building. 

Member: Arc you con¬ 

vinced that the lax-collections 
arc being used for nation-build¬ 
ing? 

Candidate: (feels a hit puz¬ 
zled and makes a reply after 
some thought). I am in no 
position to vouch for that, Sir. 
But that is the purpose. 

Chairman: Very good Mr. 
Surjit Singh. You are really 
well-informed. But there is 
one point on which I would like 
to know your views. 

Candidate; Please do ask 
me. 

Chairman: You are an 

agricultural scientist? Of what 
use could you be in adminis¬ 
tration? 

{Contd. on page 295) 
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Group Discussion 


India Has Bid Farewell to Non-alignment 

The signing of the Indo-Soviet Friendship Treaty has raised serious 
doubts whether India can still call herself non-aligned. Differing opinions have 
been expressed on the subject with equal vehemence. The opposing arguments 
on this current controversy should be of equal interest to the lay reader as 
well as to the candidate preparing for an examination or interview. The 
candidates' performance is judged, not so much by the erudition they exhibit, 
but by their ability to put forward their point of view forcefully and effectively. 


No. I: Friends! Generally 
(he propositions put up for 
discussion here are such that 
it is possible to say something 
on either side—for or against. 
I think this is the first time that 
we are confronted with some¬ 
thing on which there can be no 
two opinions. All that I find 
it possible to say by way of 
criticism is that it would have 
been nearer the truth to say 
that India bade farewell to 
non-alignment long ago. The 
much-vaunted policy of Nehru 
was given an unceremonious 
burial when, in order to stem 
the Chinese onslaught in 1%2, 
Nehru felt obliged to request 
President Kennedy for an 
American umbrella and it was 
readily made available and 
accepted. After that, however 
long and loud our protestations 
in praise of non-alignment might 
have been, the world took them 
only with a pinch of salt. If 
any further proof of the fact 
that India has forsaken non- 
alighment for all times was 
needed, it has been provided by 
the recent signing of the Indo- 
Soviet Friendship Treaty. Those 
who still persist in holding that 
even after signing the treaty 
India remains non-aligned are 
deceiving none but themselves. 
The contention that the treaty 
does not debar India from 
entering into similar treaties 
with other countries—even the 
U.S.A. and China—shows a 
woeful lack of understanding of 
the international political situa¬ 
tion as it is developing today. 


The emergence of China as a 
new factor in international 
politics and the growing con¬ 
frontation between the Soviet 
Union and China has gravely 
upset the balance of power in 
the world. The growth of 
Russian military might has also 
unnerved the Americans. That 
is why the latter have discovered 
a community of interests with 
China, and have combined with 
it to isolate Russia. In order 
to counter the moves against 
her on the international chess¬ 
board, Russia needed India on 
her side In view of India's 
declared preference for non- 
alignment, Moscow may not 
have succeeded if India had 
not acted in haste and agreed 
to become a Russian satellite 
as insurance against an attack 
from Pakistan. India has paid 
a heavy price to ward off an 
imaginary danger. But that is 
again beside the point. What we 
are concerned with here is 
whether she has actually bade 
farewell to the policy of non- 
alignment. I am sure there can 
be no justification for saying that 
she continues to be non-aligned. 

No. 2: It appears my 
friend Mr. No. 1 has not cared 
to read the text of the Indo- 
Soviet Friendship Treaty, the 
signing of which has provided 
him with his main arguments. 
It has been clearly said in 
Article 4 of the treaty that the 
U.S.S.R. respects India’s policy 
of non-alignment and reaffirms 
that this policy constitutes an 


important factor in the main¬ 
tenance of universal peace and 
international security and in the 
lessening of tensions in the 
world. On the day the treaty 
was signed, addressing a rally 
of party workers in New Delhi 
Mrs. Indira Gandhi had said 
that the treaty was in no way 
a reversal of the policy of 
non-alignment. Before the 
treaty was signed India had 
made it dear to the Soviet 
Union that she intended to keep 
away from power blocs and the 
Soviet leaders had accepted 
India's decision. Another point 
Mrs. Gandhi emphasized was 
that the treaty would pave the 
way for other friendly countries 
to have similar friendly pacts 
with India. My friend Mr. No. 

1 has suggested that this betrays 
a woeful lack of understanding 
of the international political 
situation, as it is developing 
today. My friend appears to 
understand the international 
political situation better than 
our Prime Minister does. I 
do not claim that degree of 
knowledgeability but am in¬ 
clined to think that it is precisely 
because international relations 
have entered an era of rapid 
change that the forging of 
new ties has become necessary. 
Nobody knows for certain as 
yet as to what direction the 
new changes will take. There 
arc no grounds to rule out the 
.possibility that wc may before 
long be entering into similar 
treaties of friendship with seve¬ 
ral other countries. What will 
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be the re-action of Mr. No. I 
if such possibilities are realised? 
Will he call it a furl her erosion 
of our non-alignment or will 
he accept it as something 
reaffirming the policy? It is a 
hasty conclusion to draw from 
the signing of the lndo-Soviet 
treaty that India has become 
a satellite of the Soviet Union. 
The treaty is in the mutual 
interests of both countries. Be¬ 
cause of her size, strategic 
siiuationand potentialities, India 
occupies an important position 
in the world. The signing of the 
Treaty signifies that at least 
one super-power has come to 
recognise her importance. 
Others are sure to reach the 
same conclusion sooner or later. 
Only then will it become pos¬ 
sible for India to occupy her 
rightful place in the world com¬ 
munity. Wc have taken a step 
in the right direction and it can 
in no way be described as 
marking a departure from our 
policy of non-alignment. 

No. 3 : Friends ! In my 
opinion the surest test to deter¬ 
mine whether India has depart¬ 
ed from the policy of non- 
alignment in signing a friend¬ 
ship treaty with one of the big 
powers would be to see whether 
such a treaty cramps our free¬ 
dom of action in any way. 
If wt\ apph this test to the 
lndo-Soviet Treaty v\e shall 
find that it does narrow down 
our options to a certain extent. 
It may be true that the treaty 
is going to deter the hot-heads 
of Islamabad from fresh adven¬ 
turism against India. But it is 
equally true that if India feels 
at any stage that the only 
answer to the civilian aggres¬ 
sion launched by Pakistan 
against it is to recognise Bangla 
Desh and render material help 
to those who are fighting for it, 
she will have to ask for Moscow's 
blessing first. If is of course 
desirable and possible that wc 
should also mend our fences 
with China, but again the pto- 
cess will involve consultations 
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with Moscow which may find 
it difficult to bless any move 
towards Sino-lndian detente as 
long as its own relations with 
Peking show no sign of improve¬ 
ment. It is true that the treaty 
does not commit India to a 
formal military alliance with the 
Soviet Union, yet in the eyes 
of the whole-world, India has 
aligned herself with the Soviet 
bloc. This is amply borne out 
by press-reports of the reaction 
which the signing of the treaty 
evoked in various countries. 
South-East Asian countries like 
Malaysia and Singapore saw 
it as a departure from India’s 
opposition to military alliances 
and “India’s passage from 
neutrality fo the sphere of 
Soviet influence.” Reactions 
in western countries like the 
U.S.A., West Germany were 
similar. These reactions were 
quite natuni because, in plain 
words, the treaty has the effect 
of aligning India with the 
Soviet Union which in the 
current international power con¬ 
figurations, finds itself ranged 
against the U.S.A. and China. 
In the light of these circum¬ 
stances. the lndo-Soviet Treaty 
might well become the starting 
point of a new cold-war. this 
time waged in South Last Asia, 
with India inexorably sucked 
into the tensions between 
Moscow and Peking and/or 
Moscow and Washington. My 
friend Mi. No. 2 has said that 
the treaty is in the mutual 
interests of the two signatories. 
Can we visualize a situation in 
which the Soviet Union would 
have to depend on India lor 
its security? The converse, 
however, is very true. There¬ 
fore. we need not fight shy of 
admitting that by signing the 
treaty India has accepted the 
position of being a country 
within the Russian sphere of 
influence, or more bluntly, a 
Russian satellite. It is surely 
not a treaty between equals, 
and in hitching its wagon to 
Moscow for twenty years, India 
has circumscribed her indepen¬ 


dence of action and bid farewell 

to non-alignment. 

\ 

No. 4: It has been argued 
that the lndo-Soviet treaty 
marks a departure from India's 
policy of non-alignment be¬ 
cause it has limited our options 
in certain areas offoreign policy. 
1 wonder if any such interpre¬ 
tation can be placed on the 
treaty. After all we have not 
surrendered our sovereignty and 
there is nothing in the treaty to 
inhibit us in the conduct of 
our external relations according 
as our national interests de¬ 
mand. Let us take an example. 
Supposing we are driven to 
war with Pakistan over the 
Bangla Desh issue. In such an 
eventuality the treaty bars the 
Soviet Union from giving any 
help to Pakistan, and makes it 
necessary for us to discuss the 
matter with the Soviet Unicn. 
Can it be presumed in advance 
that the Soviet Union will 
necessarily hold our hands? 
If we arc left with no option 
but to fight, the implication is 
that Russia would have to go 
along with us, or find other 
ways of defusing the situation 
without making India sacrifice 
her national interest. If things 
take any other course that 
would mean infringement of the 
treaty obligations and in such 
a case we would be f/ee to 
proceed as wc think best. Wc 
must not lose sight of the fact 
that all such obligations are 
two-way streets and hold good 
till only such time as l h e 
national interest of either party 
is not allowed to suffer. China 
too had a similar treaty with the 
Soviet Union for thirty years. 
But when the national interests 
of the two countries clashed, 
it automatically became a dead 
letter. We need not therefore 
feel unduly perturbed over the 
development or rush to the 
conclusion that by signing the 
India has become a satellite of 
the Soviet Union. Nothing of 
the sort has happened. The 
treaty in fact betokens the 
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growth of a new and welcome 
P/agmatisfa in the conduct of 
India’s external relations. It 
docs not compromise our in¬ 
dependence of action in any way. 
Ultimately it is only as a 
strong and powerful country 
that India can come into its own 
as a power on the side of peace. 
Any detours which have to he 
made to reach that position 
arc merely tactical moves to 
put India in a position where 
11 can be truly non-aligned. 
They can on no account be 
described as departures from 
tlie policy of non-alignment. 

No. S : I may be excused for 
,aying that l just cannot under¬ 
stand all this fuss about non- 
alignment. Was it after all 
such a sacred cow? Even if it 
was, let us accept that it is dead 
now and there is no magic which 
urn bring it alive again. In any 
mse what did it mean? In a 
vvorld dominated by the nuclear 
powers, how much worth could 
be attached to the non-align¬ 
ment of a weak and poor 
country like India. It only made 
us the laughing stock of the 
world which viewed with amuse¬ 
ment what virtuous poses we 
struck, how we assumed holier- 
iltan-thou attitudes, and with 
what arrogance we preached its 
virtues,to countries following 
realistic foreign policies in the 
light of their national interests, 
i or as long as we arrogated to 
ourselves the role of the moral- 
preceptors and conscience- 
keepers of the world, we .were 
looked upon as humbugs or 
clowns. The world was tickled 
i" see us‘scurrying westward 
lor protection as soon as the 
Chinese raised their heads to 
have a look on the other side 
of the Himalayas. It was a sorry 
spectacle. Even at home there 
has been no dearth of critics 
who have blamed our so-called 
policy of non-alignment for 
India’s having been left friend- 
lc ss in this wide world. Now 
that India has acquired a 
lr| end, those very professional 
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critics have turned a somer¬ 
sault and started bemoaning 
India’s loss of the virtue of 
non-alignment. In the present 
international context, non-align¬ 
ment is totally irrelevant. We 
were never wedded to the con¬ 
cept and it is good that we have 
dropped the pretence. In try¬ 
ing to please everybody, we 
had failed to please anybody. 
The new direction given to 
India’s foreign policy is a 
welcome change and wc should 
once for all stop flogging the 
dead-horse of non-alignment. 

SUMMING UP 

Yes: India bade farewell to non- 
alignment in 1962 when she asked 
U.S.A. for help against the Chinese. 
Now she has aligned herself with 
Russia in order to guard against 
the danger from Pakistan. How 
can she be called non-aligned? 

No: The treaty says Russia would 
respect India's policy of non-align¬ 
ment. The new tie has become 


necessary In the changing pattern of 
international relations. There is 
nothing to bar us from entering into 
similar treaties with other powers. 
It is not a departure from non- 
alignment. 

Yes: As the treaty limits our options 
in regard to Bangla Desh and China, 
it cannot but be regarded as marking 
a departure from non-alignment. 
By signing the treaty, India has 
become an active participant in 
the new tri-dimensional cold war 
between the Soviet Union, China 
and the U.S.A. 

No: Inspite of having signed the 

treaty, we retain our freedom to act 
in our national interests, f The day 
it stands in the way of our national 
interest, it would stand repudiated. 
It makes our position stronger so 
that we can reach a stage where we 
have enough power and influence 
to be a force on the side of peace 
and thus become truly non-aligned. 

Yes: Our non-alignment was from 
the beginning a big hoax. It made 
us the laughing stock of the woihl 
and left us friendless. It is good 
that we have said farewell to it and 
we must have the courage to admit 
that boldly. 


Before the Interview Board 

{Contd. from page 192) 


Candidate: An enlightened 
administration should be able 
to make use of every type of 
talent. Sir. 

Chairman: But don’t you 
think you will (it better in a 
place which falls within your 
particular sphere of speciali¬ 
sation. 

Candidate: As far as ! 

know, Sir, the sphere of work 
of the administrative services has 
considerably expanded with the 
expansion of the sphere of 
state activity. In the circum¬ 
stances there should be ample 
scope for both the generalist 
as well as the specialist. 

Chairman: You have a 

point there. (after a pause) 
All right, Mr. Surjit Singh. 
That’ll do. Thank you. 

Candidate: (rising in his 

seat ) Thank you. Sir. 

(Exit) 

CRITICAL ASSESSMENT 

From the outset one factor which 
goes to help the candidate is that he 
is entirely natural in his demeanour 
and conduct. He does not try to 
cook up answers to please. He is 


straightforward and outspoken. When 
the interviewers question him on the 
incongruity between his attainments 
and his aspirations, he is candid 
enough to admit that he has not been 
able to find a good opening in agri¬ 
culture. Then he is realistic in his 
aspirations when he says he wants 
a job carrying some prestige and the 
assurance of a good future. Such 
frankness a'ways scores over a hypo¬ 
critical approach. 

The talk naturally veers round 
towards “the green revolution'’. 
From the way the candidate handles 
the subject, it would appear that he 
has come well-prepared. In the case 
of a candidate with qualifications in 
agriculture, this was a topic which 
could have been expected to come up. 
The candidate displays a critical ap¬ 
preciation which comes from careful 
study but he is also greatly helped by 
his personal knowledge. 

Id handling inconvenient ques¬ 
tions like whether agricultural in¬ 
come-tax should be levied, whether 
tax-collections are actually being 
used for nation-building activities, 
difficulties the smaller farmers ex¬ 
perience while applying for bank-loans, 
how an agricultural scientist can be 
useful in administration, the candi¬ 
date displays a combination of finesse 
and realism which marks him out as 
a man who can handle awkward 
situations well, A creditable per¬ 
formance on the whole. 
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’ Expected Essay 


War As An Instrument of National Policy 


Q uestions have often 

been raised as to what may 
be the natural state of man— 
peace or war? There is consi¬ 
derable scope for difference of 
opinion as to the right answer. 
But if we go by the history of the 
human race on earth, we arc 
bound to reach the conclusion 
that through the ages, man and 
the civilization built by him 
have thrived on struggle and 
conflict. Writing of the socio¬ 
logy of war, Friedrich Bern- 
hardi a German genera] and 
writer on military subjects has 
said, “War is a biological 
necessity of the Grst importance, 
a regulative element in the life 
of mankind which cannot be 
dispensed with. But it is not 
only a biological law but a 
moral obligation and, as such, 
an indispensable factor in civi¬ 
lization”. Men in all ages have 
been fascinated by war be¬ 
cause “it displays the spiritual 
grandeur of man daring to 
defy his mightiest hereditary 
enemy—death.” The art of 
war has been described as the 
highest perfection of human 
knowledge. 

As war is a human pheno¬ 
menon, the character, form and 
scope of warfare have been 
undergoing profound changes 
simultaneously with the evolu¬ 
tion of society. The art of 
warfare in the primitive period 
was only one step removed 
from the hunt. In the age of 
tribalism, groups took to arms 
for the vindication of tribal 
mores, for revenge, for sex, for 
right of way and similar other 
reasons, and the conflicts bet¬ 
ween them took the form of 
brief occasional forays or feuds 


which continued for years. As 
the social structure tended to 
become more complex, and 
technology improved, small 
tribes and groups coalesced 
to form supergroups with com¬ 
mon language and culture, ter¬ 
ritorial loyalties, customs and 
beliefs etc. This was accom¬ 
panied with the simultaneous 
development of agriculture, com¬ 
munications and political orga¬ 
nization. It was the embryonic 
stage of the socio-political orga¬ 
nization with which we are 
familiar today. Its main charac¬ 
teristic was a multiplicity of 
groups, each with a chieftain 
leading it in the struggle for 
supremacy over others. This 
triggered off wars of conquest. 
With the rise and spread of 
religions, theological conflicts 
and proselytizing zeal was also 
harnessed to the struggle for 
power carried on by the rising 
potentates. War also became a 
weapon of religious fanaticism, 
and led to crusades in the middle 
ages. With the dawn of the 
age of industrialism and demo¬ 
cracy, the world entered the 
era of the nation-states in which 
war came to be accepted as 
“a continuation of political 
intercourse with an admixture 
of other means.” From being 
a weapon of religious fanati¬ 
cism, it tended to become a 
weapon of national fanati¬ 
cism. 

The horrors of war are too 
well-known to need any recapi¬ 
tulation. It has been des¬ 
cribed as the scourge of man¬ 
kind, as something pandering 
to the baser instincts of man, 
as the endemic disease of the 
nation-state system. It is uni¬ 


versally admitted that it place: 
formidable obstacles in the was 
of economic advancement, evci 
threatens mankind with extinc 
tion. After every big conflic: 
statesmen of the world have 
expressed themselves in favoui 
of outlawing war as a mean: 
of settling international dis¬ 
putes for all times. Orgam 
zations like the League ol 
Nations and the United Nation* 
were brought into existence tt 
promote peace on earth. Tht 
invention of nuclear weapon* 
with destructive power that 
boggles the imagination ha* 
brought the question of human 
survival into sharp focus. Yet 
states of the world arc not pre¬ 
pared to give up their option to 
resort to the arbitrament of 
arms in order to settle their 
disputes. It has been estimated 
that in a little more than 5,500 
years of recorded history, then* 
have been 14,531 wars, and in 
the twentieth century, their inci¬ 
dence has by no means decreas¬ 
ed. On the other hand they 
have assumed a more terrible 
aspect than ever. This has 
come to pass simultaneously 
with a growing aversion to war 
and desire for building the 
institutions .of peace on a 
sounder basis. How do we 
explain this paradox? Possibly, 
in spite of their being con¬ 
demned as barbarous and des¬ 
tructive, wars must be per¬ 
forming some useful functions 
for states. That could be the 
only explanation justifying the 
universal recognition of war as 
an instrument of national policy 
Men have evidently failed to 
find any method except orga¬ 
nized slaughter as a means ot 
solving their rivalries and anta- 
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jronisms. That is why war 
continues to be a hardy peren¬ 
nial on the .international scene. 
There is sound commonsense 
in Machiavelli’s exhortation that 
• war should be the only study 
of a prince.” And as Burke 
has elaborated, ‘‘By a prince, 
he means every sort of state, 
however constituted." 

Votaries of peace arc olten 
heard saying that war docs not 
settle anything; that it creates 
more problems than it solves, 
that it never pays in the long 
run etc. etc. But looking to 
how it has endured as a pheno¬ 
menon through the ages, the 
worst that can be said about 
war is that till such time as 
statesmen can find an accept¬ 
able alternative to it, it remains 
a humiliating confession of 
man's need to resort occasio¬ 
nally to inhumane and bar¬ 
barous means for achieving 
even good ends. As long as 
man suffers from that inability, 
war will continue to occupy 
among instruments of national 
policy an equally important 
place with political and econo¬ 
mic policies, diplomacy, pro¬ 
paganda etc. It will continue 
to be recognised as a means of 
achieving purposes for which 
no other workable procedures 
oust. Indeed wars often have 
the virtue of deciding issues 
more definitely than diplomacy. 

It. is true that not all wars 
are launched for legitimate 
purposes. War has been used 
as an instrument against criminal 
aggression as much as it has 
been the instrument of aggres¬ 
sion itself; There have been 
as many unjust wars as there 
have been just wars. But 
would it be advisable to dis¬ 
card a useful instrument sim¬ 
ply because in the wrong hands 
it can lend itself to misuse? 
There are situations in which 
nothing short of war can suffice 
to meet a challenge to a nation’s 
sovereignty, territorial integrity 
and self-respect. Every nation 


that values its freedom has to 
meet oppression with force. 
Therefore, as long as ideolo¬ 
gical, political, economic, ethnic 
and other rivalries exist among 
states, it would be suicidal on 
the part of any of them to 
renounce the right to wage war. 

Despite all efforts to out¬ 
law war, “to defend rights, to 
rectify wrongs and to punish 
crimes” have always been ac¬ 
cepted as the legitimate pur¬ 
poses of war. There are many 
instances in history in which 
people denied their natural rights 
have secured them by waging 
war against their oppressors. 
The American war of indepen¬ 
dence provided one such 
example. In our times, we have 
seen how the people of Bangla 
Desh have been left with no 
other alternative except to wage 
war to emancipate themselves 
from racial and economic ex¬ 
ploitation by the West Pakis¬ 
tanis. The Marxists and the 
Maoists openly proclaim the in¬ 
evitability of conflict between 
capitalism and communism. 
Mao Tsetung has been re¬ 
ported to have said, “The cen¬ 
tral task and the highest form 
of revolution is to seize politi¬ 
cal power by force, to solve 
problems by war.. . Political 
power emerges only from the 
barrel of a gun.” 

It is the adoption of war as 
an instrument of national 
policy that has given the world 
its present shape. As Prof. 
James T. Shotwell has observed 
in War as an Instrument of 
National Policy : War has been 
the instrument by which most 
of the great facts of political 
national history have been estab¬ 
lished and maintained. It has 
played a dominant role in 
nearly all political crises; it 
has been used to achieve liberty, 
to secure democracy, and to 
attempt to make it secure 
against the menace of its use 
by other hands. The map of 
the world to-day has been 


largely determined upon the 
battlefield.” 

Another useful purpose serv¬ 
ed by war in the life of a nation 
is that it can galvanize a 
nation as nothing else can. It 
promotes national solidarity in 
times of national crises. But 
sometimes unscrupulous rulers 
abuse this spontaneous chan¬ 
nelisation of mass emotions. 
In order to divert the people's 
attention from more urgent 
issues facing the nation, they 
induce war-hysteria among them. 
We have seen this happening 
in Pakistan whenever the 
government in power in that 
country has felt shaky and this 
is what has been happening in 
1971 also. It is obviously gross 
misuse of war as an instrument 
of national policy. 

Wars are almost invariably 
brought on by feelings of inse¬ 
curity—whether military, econo¬ 
mic or political. As long as 
there are disparities in the armed 
strengths of nations, such in¬ 
security persists. It is this 
imbalance which makes possible 
oppression and injustices which 
lead to war. In the circum¬ 
stances. it should not be diffi¬ 
cult to appreciate the high 
priority which every nation¬ 
state accords to security, whether 
on the strength of its own arms 
or through alliances. However 
parapdoxical it may appear to 
be, those who cherish peace 
must prepare for war. The 
best assurance of peace lies in a 
credible deterrent agains aggres¬ 
sion. We often hear, especially 
in periods immediately following 
wars, much talk about “a good 
time coming" and a world order 
in the offing, but statesmen 
everywhere know that a world 
government is at best an illusory 
ideal. As long as nation-states 
continue to be jealous of their 
sovereignty, all efforts to outlaw 
war are doomed to failure and 
war will necessarily continue to 
be an important instrument of 
national policy. 
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, Expected Questions 


I.A.S. & Allied Cadres Examination, 1971 

SOLVED GUESS PAPER 

(General Knowledge & Current Affairs) 

_ PART II _ 

In addition to the questions dealt with here, we strongly advise the 
candidates to go through the Review we published on pp. 33 to 80 of the 
Annual Number of the Competition Master. They would also do well to 
study “Expected Questions'" given in the pages of the journal during 
the last several months. 


Q. “My faith in the doct¬ 
rine that the service of one’s 
nation is not inconsistent with 
the service of the world has 
grown. It is a good doctrine”. 
Explain how Gandhiji recon¬ 
ciled nationalism with inter¬ 
nationalism. 

Ans. Considering what havoc 
was wrought in this world 
by the rise of nationalism in 
Germany and Japan nearly 
three decades ago, it would 
appear that patriotism is a 
very harmful feeling which 
breeds conflicts between nations. 
But that, as a matter of fact, 
holds good only of shallow 
patriotism which does not pro¬ 
ceed beyond mere national 
self-assertion or the senti¬ 
mentality of flag-cheering. 

Real patriotism, according 
to Gandhiji, is not an exclusive 
thing. Writing in Young India 
in 1929, he said, ‘‘My patrio¬ 
tism is not an exclusive thing. 
It is all embracing and I would 
reject that patriotism which 
sought to mount upon the dis¬ 
tress or exploitation of other 
nationalities. The conception of 
my patriotism is nothing if it 
is npt always, in every case with¬ 
out exception, consistent with 
the broadest good of humanity 
at large”. 
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Thus, Gandhiji’s patrio¬ 
tism was informed by the 
highest type of love of man¬ 
kind. He acknowledged that 
as he had been born in India, 
the people of India had a prior 
claim on him. But through 
serving them, he wanted to 
learn how to serve humanity. 
He gave his all to the nation's 
cause but that was hardly 
enough from his point of view. 
His patriotism went a step fur¬ 
ther. He was not only ready 
to sacrifice his own life for the 
country when the call came, but 
also demanded similar self- 
abnegation and sacrifice from 
the country as a whole. In case 
of need India should sacrifice 
herself so that the human race 
may live. That was his ideal 
of nationalism. 

In view of what has been 
stated above, we can see that 
there was no conflict between 
Gandhiji’s nationalism and inter¬ 
nationalism. He believed that 
nationalism, if it is of the right 
kind, is only a stepping stone to 
internationalism. It is only 
narrow, selfish and exclusive 
nationalism which wants to 
profit at the expense of other 
nations. Real nationalism, ac¬ 
cording to him, is* always keen 
on finding full self-expression for 


the benefit and service of huma¬ 
nity, which is also the highest 
aim of internationalism. 

Q. Explain what you under¬ 
stand by Gandhiji’s theory of 
trusteeship of wealth. 

Ans. The theory of the 
trusteeship of wealth was enun¬ 
ciated by Gandhiji as an alter¬ 
native to the theory of socia¬ 
lism as propounded by western 
thinkers. He opposed the 
latter because “it not only does 
not preclude the use of force, 
but freely sanctions it for the 
expropriation of private pro¬ 
perty and maintaining the col¬ 
lective state ownership of the 
same”. He too wanted econo¬ 
mic equality to be established, 
but in a different way—the 
non-violent way. He did not 
want to dispossess those who 
have got possessions. He did 
not subscribe to the theory 
that man is primarily selfish 
by nature. Therefore, he 
thought it was possible to bring 
the rich to realise their social 
obligations. In the ideal society 
of his conception, “A millin' 
naire may hold his millions but 
he will hold them for the people.’’ 
This he hoped to bring about 
through converting people to 
his point of view by harnessing 
the forces of love against hatred, 
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by setting a personal example 
uf non-possession and “reduc¬ 
ing (myself) to the level of the 
poorest of the poor.” 

Gandhiji held the accumu¬ 
lation of wealth harmful for 
society as it gives rise to in¬ 
equalities which, enabling a 
few to loll in luxury, create 
misery for millions. He ascrib¬ 
ed economic inequality to the 
desire of some people to appro¬ 
priate to themselves more than 
they need for their daily require¬ 
ments. This he called “thieving 
in a way”. He exhorted all 
men to follow the fundamental 
law of nature which produces 
enough for the wants of all 
creatures from day to day, 
and said that “if only everybody 
took enough for himself and 
mHhing more, there would be 
no pauperism in this world”. 
He held that as a social being, 
it is man’s supreme duty to use 
all his talents, not exclusively 
for personal aggrandizement but 
for the good ot all. Therefore, 

asked those who are able 
m earn more than what is 
required to satisfy their day- 
to-day needs, to consider the 
surplus as something not be¬ 
longing to them but held in 
, trust for the people, and to be 
i used for the welfare of society. 

This approach was in accord 
j with his insistence on purity 
of means at all times and in all 
situations. It was his firm con¬ 
viction that nothing enduring 
can be built on violence. For 
hun there was nothing like 
inevitability of class-conflict. 
Instead of inflaming labour 
against moneyed men and per¬ 
petuating class hatred, he want¬ 
ed that labour should be made 
luscious of its own dignity 
so that the vicious circle of 
violence and exploitation could 
be broken. He said, “The 
foment labour recognizes its 
? w <i dignity, money will find 
lts rightful place, i.e., it will be 
held in trust for labour. For 
’abour is more than money.” 
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Q. What is the utility of 
Census operations ? Write a 
few lines about the census con¬ 
ducted in India in 1971. 

Ans. A population census in 
its modern form serves a wide 
range of purposes. It provides 
very useful information about 
various aspects of a country’s 
ethnic, social, cultural and eco¬ 
nomic life, and identifies im¬ 
portant divisions, traits, charac¬ 
teristics and working habits 
among the people. Therefore, 
a census not only leads to a 
better understanding of the 
basic structure and trends of 
society but also provides the 
raw material for a lot of demo¬ 
graphic and scientific research. 
Besides it enables a nation to 
have a close look upon itself. 
It makes them perceive the 
changes desirable in their levels 
of living, education, employ¬ 
ment, health, occupational dis¬ 
tribution etc. Those engaged in 
the task of planning economic 
development can have from the 
census data a good idea of what 
they have to plan and work 
for in the years to come, how 
many more schools should be 
opened, what mileage of new 
roads should be built, how many 
more hospitals and clinics would 
be required, how much more of 
water and power resources 
should be built, what would be 
the cost of new, urgently requir¬ 
ed social security measures, to 
what extent the production of 
consumer goods should ‘be 
stepped up. how many more 
job opportunities have to be 
created etc. etc 

The census conducted in 
India in 1971 marked the cen¬ 
tenary of census operations in 
India. It was organised by Mr. 
A. Chandrashekhar, Registrar 
General and Census Commis¬ 
sioner for India, in February and 
March 1971. The provisional 
figures released in April 1971 
showed that India had a popu¬ 
lation of nearly 54.70 crores 
which is nearly 15 per cent of 
the world total. The rate of 


growth of population during 
the last decade has been higher 
than in the previous decade. 
The national average of density 
of population has been worked 
out to 182 per sq. km. The 
percentage of literacy has im¬ 
proved from 24.03 to 29.35. 
Uttar Pradesh continues to be 
the Stale holding the largest 
population in the country. 
The most thickly populated 
state is Kerala which has 
548 persons per square mile. 
Calcutta, with more than seven 
million souls, continues to be 
the biggest city in the country, 
followed by Bombay, Delhi and 
Madras. 

Q. Write about 250 words 
on recent happenings in Bangia 
Dcsh. 

Ans. The conflict that is 
going on in Bangia Desh has 
been brought on by the reluc¬ 
tance of the military junta in 
power in Islamabad to restore 
popular rule in the country. 
Soon after Yahya Khan assum¬ 
ed the reigns of power in Pakis¬ 
tan in 1969, he had told his 
countrymen that he would try 
to restore civilian rule as early 
as possible. In December 1970, 
the Yahya administration even 
organized the first elections held 
in Pakistan on the basis of 
adult franchise. But as became 
apparent later, the administra¬ 
tion had been banking on the 
probability that no single poli¬ 
tical party would be able to 
muster enough support to claim 
the right to run the govern¬ 
ment, and that in such circum¬ 
stances it would continue to 
be in a position to exercise 
control But its calculations 
were upset by the spectacular 
victory scored by the Awami 
Teague led by Sheikh Mujibur 
Rehman. The People’s Party 
led by Mr. Z.A. Bhutto, a 
former Foreign Minister emer¬ 
ged as the second largest 
group in the National Assembly, 
as well as in the Provincial 
Assemblies. 
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As the verdict of the people 
was not to Yahya’s liking, he 
, started working to frustrate 
it and found in Mr. Bhutto a 
willing ally to promote his 
designs. The Awami League 
leadership was pledged to secure 
greater autonomy for East 
Bengal. Sheikh Mujibur Rch- 
man symbolised the hopes of 
the residents of Fast Bengal 
for a fair deal after having been 
victims of economic exploita¬ 
tion for more than two decades. 
The military junta was, how¬ 
ever, thinking and working 
along different lines. From the 
beginning, it was determined to 
suppress the movement for 
more autonomy for the eastern 
wing and it prepared to do that 
with the force of arms. Mean¬ 
while, Sheikh Mujibur Rehman 
was kept engaged in talks 
by Yahya Khan and his ad¬ 
visers. On 25th March, 1971 
when the preparations for the 
military campaign in Fast Bengal 
had been completed, Yahya 
Khan abruptly left Dacca and 
the soldiers from the western 
wing were given a free hand to 
do whatever they liked “to 
bring the Bengalis to their 
senses”. Sheikh Mujibur Reh¬ 
man was arrested and taken to 
West Pakistan, where, in 
August 1971 he was being tried 
in secret before a military court 
on the charge of having waged 
war against Pakistan. Mean¬ 
while, East Bengal was laid 
waste by the hoards of Yahya 
Khan. Lakhs were murdered, 
whole villages were burnt and 
untold atrocities were com¬ 
mitted on the unarmed popula¬ 
tion of what was once East 
Pakistan. The blatant geno¬ 
cide evoked protests from all 
over the world except from the 
governments of the U.S.A. and 
China. It also triggered off 
an exodus of refugees into 
India on an unprecedented scale. 
Upto the end of August, accor¬ 
ding to official estimates more 
than eight million had crossed 
over to India, putting a heavy 
strain on her economy and fur- 
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ther exacerbating tensions bet¬ 
ween the two countries. 

The war-lords of Islamabad, 
frustrated in their plans to 
subdue the Bengalis by force, 
have been threatening total war 
against India, but the latter has 
been steadfastly supporting the 
struggle for liberation while 
simultaneously mobilising world 
opinion in favour of a political 
settlement of the problem. 

Q. Write short notes on: 

(/) Golak Nath Case 07) 
The Fifth Lok Sabha 077) The 
Green Revolution (n) Drug 
Price Control Order (v) U.N. 
Volunteers (vi) Soviet-West 
German Treaty (vii) Monopolies 
Commission 

Ans. (/) Golak Nath Case: 
On hehruary 27. 1967, the 
Supreme Court in l.C. Golak 
Nalh and others Vs. State. 
delivered a historic 6 to 5 
majority judgement holding: 
“Parliament will have no power 
from the date of this decision 
to amend the provisions of Part 
III of the Constitution so as to 
take away or abridge funda¬ 
mental rights enshrined there¬ 
in.” The following observa¬ 
tions occurring in the majority 
judgement gave expression to 
a fear of creeping totalitarianism 
ultimately establishing itself in 
the country: “should we hold 

that.Parliament had power 

to take away fundamental rights, 
a time may come when we 
would gradually and imper¬ 
ceptibly pass under totalitarian 
rule”. As against this, speaking 
on behalf of the minority, 
Wanchoo J. pointed out that 
the authority to amend the 
Constitution given to the Par¬ 
liament has been visualised as 
a safety valve to enable change 
when change becomes necessary. 
He warned that if the amending 
process were made too rigid, 
it would destroy the possibility 
of democratic and peaceful 
change in contrast with violent 
revolution. 


07) The Fifth Lok Sabha: 
Consequent upon the Fourth 
Lok Sabha having been dissolved 
towards the end of 1970, the 
people of India went to the 
polls in the first week of March 
1971 to elect the fifth Lok Sabha. 
There were 2,784 candidates 
in the field, out of whom the 
electorate had to choose 518. 
The House was declared consti¬ 
tuted on March 15, 1971 and I 
held its first session on March 
23, under the Chairmanship 
of Mr. Gurdial Singh Dhillon 
who had been elected its 
Speaker. 

Including three nominated | 
members (two from the Anglo- 
Indian community and one I 
from NEFA), the total strength 
of the House is 521. Out of 
this the Congress Party led by 
Mrs. Indira Gandhi commands 
more than 350 seats, enough to 
ensure for it a two-thirds majo¬ 
rity in the House. The second 
largest party in the House is 
the CPI(M) which h a s 25 
members. The normal five-year 
tenure of the Fifth Lok Sabha 
would come to a close in March 
1976. 

(///) The Green Revolution: 
During the past five years Indian 
agriculture has been transform¬ 
ed from a subsistence to a sur¬ 
plus level. This has been des¬ 
cribed as the Green Rcwlutnn. 
There arc in the main five factors 
which have brought about tins 
revolution. These are (/) High- 
yielding seeds (it) fertilisers 
077) insecticides (/»■) better water 
management, and (v) machinery 
It has been estimated tha 
India’s food supply is currently 
increasing at the rate of 4 pet 
cent per annum. 

The Green Revolution ha 
also brought about profoum 
socio-economic changes in th 
country. Increased productive 
of land has rescued the farme 
from the clutches of poverty t 
some extent. The traditu 1111 
patterns of consumption a n 
norms of living in the county 
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side are changing, but at the 
same time the revolution has 
given rise to new tensions. 
There is a vast gap between 
production in the rain-fed areas 
and in the irrigated areas. Much 
has been done where the re¬ 
quired inputs are available. 
But much remains to be done 
where inputs like water conti¬ 
nue to be scarce. It is said that 
the benefit of the Green Revo¬ 
lution has gone mostly to big 
farmers. The small peasant on 
the other hand has suffered on 
account of rise in costs, scarcity 
of labour and high land values. 
Another factor worth taking into 
account while evaluating the 
Green Revolution is that cash 
crops have been neglected. No 
high-yielding varieties have been 
evolved for them. The Green 
Revolution continues to be res¬ 
tricted to wheat and rice and 
there is a real danger that as a 
result of large-scale change¬ 
over from the money-crops to 
food crops, the aggregate out¬ 
put of non-food crops may fall. 

(/)’) Drug Price Control 
Order: In order to piacc 

curbs on the pricing of drugs 
manufactured in the country, 
the Government of India issued 
on May 18, 1970, the Drug 
Price Control Order fixing the 
maximum selling price of 21 
essential drugs in bulk. The 
Order also prescribed a proce¬ 
dure for fixing the prices of 
formulated drugs. It was amend¬ 
ed on June 15 in the light of 
certain practical difficulties 
which made compliance with 
its original conditions difficult. 
It came injo force on January 
15,1971 when the Centre assum¬ 
ed powers to fix on its own, if 
necessary, retail prices of any 
drug considered essential to the 
life of the community. In terms 
of the Order, the price of any 
j medicinal formulation can be 
| changed now only with the 
Prior approval of the govern¬ 
ment. Likewise, prices of new 
products have to be fixed with 
| me approval of the government 


before they are introduced in 
the market. For this purpose, 
the government has laid down 
certain criteria e.g., cost of raw 
materials, expenses on advertise¬ 
ment and sales promotion, 
volume of sales, ingredients, 
nature of specialised formula¬ 
tions, export performance, ex¬ 
penditure on research, prices 
of comparable products of other 
manufacturers, profitability etc. 

(v) U.N. Volunteers: On 
December 7, 1970 the 25th 
General Assembly of the United 
Nations Organization decided 
to establish an international 
corps of volunteers for service 
in under-developed countries, 
to be known as “United Nations 
Volunteers”. The Organiza¬ 
tion was to have come into being 
with effect from January 1, 1971 
within the framework of the 
United Nations system and the 
Administrator of the U.N. 
Development Programme, Mr. 
Paul G. Hoffman, was to be 
the Administrator of the Corps. 
The volunteers were to be 
recruited and required to serve 
on as wide a geographical base 
as possible: and had to have 
thetechnical qualifications neces¬ 
sary for working in developing 
countries. The U.N. Secretary 
General was called upon to 
appoint an administrator “to 
promote and co-ordinate the 
recruitment, selection, training 
and administrative management” 
of the U.N. Volunteers in colla¬ 
boration with the U.N. agencies 
concerned, with the other 
national and international volun¬ 
tary services and with youth 
organizations concerned. 

O’/) Soviet-West German 
Treaty: The Soviet Union and 
the Federal Republic of Germany 
signed a non-aggression pact in 
Moscow on August 12, 1970. 
The agreement was described 
as a peace-treaty between West 
Germany and Russia marking 
the close of World War II in 
eastern Europe. 

In terms of the treaty, the 
two countries agreed to re¬ 


nounce the use of force against 
each other, and accepted exis¬ 
ting boundaries in East Europe 
including Poland’s western 
frontier along the Oder-Neisse 
line. The Soviet Union accepted 
the position that West Germany 
retained the right to make 
efforts for the reunification of 
Germany. The Federal Republic 
also stipulated that it would 
ratify the treaty only after the 
Soviet Union, the U.S.A., 
Britain and France had reached 
agreement on the future of 
West Berlin. (Such an agree¬ 
ment was reached in August, 
1971). 

The signing of the treaty 
was regarded as the first im¬ 
portant achievement of Chancel¬ 
lor Willy Brandt and a crucial 
success of his policy of Ostpolitik. 
As far as the Soviet Union 
was concerned, the treaty held 
the promise of fulfilling several 
important purposes of its 
foreign policy i.e., pulling away 
Bonn from U.S. influence to 
some extent, facilitating the 
convening of a European Secu¬ 
rity Conference, and easing ten¬ 
sions in Europe which enables 
Russia to give closer attention 
to the Chinese menace on her 
southern border. 

(v/7) Monopolies Commission: 
officially came into being on 
August 5, 1970. On that date 
Mr. Justice Alaciriswamy was 
sworn in by the President as 
Chairman of the Commission. 
The Commission has its head¬ 
quarters in Delhi. (It was set 
up in accordance with the Mono¬ 
polies and Restrictive Trade 
Practices Act which had been 
passed towards the end of 1969. 
The Act came into force on 
June 1, 1970). 

The Commission was ap¬ 
pointed to prevent (/) Concen¬ 
tration of economic power by 
big undertakings (it) Mono¬ 
polistic trade practices which 
result in unreasonably high 
prices, and (///) restrictive trade 
practices which prevent or res¬ 
trict competition. According to 
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the Act, every Company with 
assets of over Rs. 20 crores 
must get registered under the 
Act. 

Q. Explain the following, 
terms: 

(i) Hijacking ( ii ) Quicksands 
(///) Air Pockets (iv) Jazz (v) 
Scotophobin (v/) Ecological 
Balance (vii) Kbudai Khidmat- 
gars (viii) Allergy (jx) El Tor 

(x) Sulpha Drugs (xi) Splinter 
Groups (xi7) Dollar Diplomacy 
(xi/i) Basques (xiv) Samizdat 
(xv) Red Triangle. 

Ans. (i) Hijacking: Hijack¬ 
ing or skyjacking means divert¬ 
ing an aeroplane from its fixed 
destination by force or a threat 
of use of force. 

(ii) Quicksands: is loose 
watery sand which can suck in 
those who walk on it. The 
phenomenon occurs where sand 
of a particular quality is found 
along with water which is conti¬ 
nuously rising through the sand 
to the surface, keeping it in 
a state of agitation. The combi¬ 
nation becomes so unstable that 
it cannot support any weight. 
Therefore, a person walking 
on such a surface can sink in it. 

(i7i) Air Pockets: Sometimes 
at higher altitudes different 
layers of air move at different 
speeds. This creates a break in 
the smooth flow of air. The 
break is just like the crest of a 
wave. This is called an air 
pocket or, in technical terms, 
clear air turbulence. When an 
aeroplane flies into an air pocket, 
it reacts just like a paper-boat 
sliding down the crest of a wave. 
This may cause the plane to 
suddenly dip several metres but 
then it steadies itself. 

(iv) Jazz: is syncopated 
dance music. It is U.S.-Negro 
in origin. It is said to have origi¬ 
nated in New Orleans in or 
about 1912. 

(v) Scotophobin: is a chemi¬ 
cal representing fear of darkness. 
An Ameircan scientist Dr. 
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George Ungar has isolated the 
chemical and with its help 
created memory in a test tube 
for the first time. This is con¬ 
sidered to be a break-through 
in the science of life as impor¬ 
tant as the discovery of the 
secrets of heredity. 

(vi) Ecological Balance: 
means the balance of elements 
necessary for life e.g., air, water 
etc. maintained by nature by the 
inter-action of living organisms 
and inanimate matter. Recently, 
it has been found that in highly 
industrialised countries, the 
ecological balance has been dis¬ 
turbed by careless disposal of 
industrial wastes and abun¬ 
dance of exhaust fumes. These 
things have polluted the environ¬ 
ment and upset the ecological 
balance. 

(v»7) Khudai Khidmatgars: 
It is the name of a new orga¬ 
nization founded in New Delhi 
on Feburary 2, 1970 with the 
object of taking up the uplift 
and protection of minorities 
through non-violent means. The 
Organization will also work to 
promote communal harmony 
and the spirit of nationalism. 
The name is derived from a 
volunteer movement founded in 
the British days in the North 
West Frontier Province by 
Khan Abdul Ghaffar Khan. 

(viii) Allergy: an abnormal 
sensitivity to any substance by 
which normal persons are not 
affected. Allergic diseases are 
also due to fear, anxiety, grief 
as these are related to emo¬ 
tional upsets. 

(ix) El Tor: It is a hardy 
strain of cholera. It was named 
after an Egyptian quarantine 
station where it was first identi¬ 
fied. An out-break of El Tor 
was reported around the Cas- 
pean Sea in the Soviet Union 
in 1970. 

(x) Sulpha Drugs: are a 
group of drugs having 
sulphanilamide as their base. 
To begin with, these drugs had 


been produced for treating bac¬ 
terial infections, but .they have 
now come to be used for other 
types of diseases also. 

(xi) Splinter Groups: Quite 
often parties have within them 
certain groups which can be 
referred to as splinter groups. 
They are groups of people who 
differ from the main body in 
their approach, views or strategy. 

(xii) Dollar Diplomacy: is 
diplomacy which has as it 
main object the promotion of the 
economic interests of the U.S.A. 

(xiii) Basques: The Basques 
arc people living in the three 
northern provinces of Spain and 
South West France. They are 
a distinct social and linguistic 
group numbering nearly 5 lakhs. 
These people differ from Spa¬ 
niards as the Irish do from 
the English. Since January 1968 
they have been agitating for an 
independent Basque state in 
North Spain. Their agitation 
has followed terrorist methods. 
Sentences of death passed on 
some of their comrades by the 
army authorities of Spain in 
1970 brought forth protests from 
all over the world. The Inter¬ 
national Commission of Jurists 
(Geneva) also joined the demand 
for clemency being shown to the 
condemned prisoners. The de¬ 
mand was endorsed by the 
World Council of Churches. The 
death sentences were commuted 
by General Franco on Decem¬ 
ber 29,1970 but the decision was 
not to the liking of the army 
authorities in Spain. 

(iv) Samizdat: are clandes¬ 
tine publications circulated 
in the U.S.S.R. hand-to-hand 
in order to avoid official censor¬ 
ship. 

(xv) Red Triangle: is the 
symbol of the Family Planning 
Movement in India. 

Q. Explain briefly the work¬ 
ing of:— 

(0 a telephone (ii) an elec¬ 
tric motor. 
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Ans. (/) A telephone: It 
i£ a device to produce sound to 
enable two persons to talk to 
each other from a distance. 
The circuit, which is closed 
when the line is connected, 
consists of a transmitter and a 
receiver connected by an elec¬ 
trical conductor. The trans¬ 
mitter which is usually a carbon 
microphone causes variable elec¬ 
trical impulses to flow through 
the circuit. In the telephone- 
receiver, these impulses flow 
through a pair of coils of wire 
wound upon soft iron pole- 
pieces which are attached to 
the poles of a magnet. An iron 
diaphragm near these coils 
experiences variable pulls and 
vibrates so as to produce sounds 
corresponding to those made into 
the microphone. 

(//) An electric motor: An 
electric motor is a device which 
converts electrical energy into 
mechanical energy. A D.C. 
motor generally consists of seve¬ 
ral segments of a coil of wire 
of a large number of turns 
wound over a soft iron cylinder 
called the armature. It is 
mounted on an axle about 
which it revolves and is placed 
between the poles of an elec¬ 
tromagnet called the field 
magnets. There are the com- 
mutatpr, brushes and the leads, 
it is based on the principle that 
a conductor carrying current 
experiences a force when placed 
in a magnetic field. 

Q. To which countries do the 
following news-agencies belong? 

(/) Tanjug (//) Novosti (Hi) 
\ntara (lv) Reuter (v) NCNA. 

Ans. (/) Yugoslavia (ii) 
The Soviet Union (///) Indonesia 
(/>) U.K. (i>) China. 

Q. Briefly recount the 
measures adopted by the Govern¬ 
ment of India to combat un- 
touchabttity. 

Ans. The Constitution of 
India embodies Article 17 which 
forbids the practice of untouch- 
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ability in any form, fever since 
the Republic of India was pro¬ 
claimed, the Government of 
India has been engaged in efforts 
to eradicate untouchability. 
Since 1954, it has been giving 
financial aid to both official 
and non-official agencies active 
in the cause. The State Govern¬ 
ments have also been .trying to 
enlist the people’s co-operation 
in the matter. 

In 1955, the Government of 
India passed the Untouchability 
(Offences) Act which came into 
force from June 1 that year. 
The Act prescribes penalties 
for enforcing or abetting social, 
religious, occupational, profes¬ 
sional or trade disabilities on 
account of untouchability, and 
also for ex-communication, re¬ 
fusal of services or social boy¬ 
cott. The Act is administered 
by the State government but its 
implementation is rev iewed occa¬ 
sionally by the Commissioner 
of Scheduled Castes and Sche¬ 
duled Tribes in New Delhi. 
Most of the States have also 
appointed small committees to' 
enforce, where necessaiy, its 
provisions. 

In April 1965, the Govern¬ 
ment of India appointed a Com¬ 
mittee under the Chairmanship 
of Mr. L. Elyaperumal, M.P., 
to go into the practice of un¬ 
touchability in the country, the 
problems faced by the scheduled 
castes in education, and the 
obstacles in the way of their 
economic uplift. The Committee 
submitted its report in January, 
1969. The report dealt with the 
working of the Untouchability 
(Offences) Act, and made a 
number of suggestions for its 
effective enforcement. It also 
suggested ways and means of 
promoting the economic and 
educational interests of the 
scheduled cashes. 

Q. Where are the following 
located? 

(i) The Reclining Buddha 
(//) The Golden Temple (Hi) 


fke Sphinx (iv) The Wailing 
Wall (v) Arc de Triomphe. 

Ans. ( i ) Bangkok (Thailand) 

(ii) Amritsar (India) (Hi) Giza 
(Egypt) (iv) Jerusalem (now 
Israel) (v) Paris (France). 

0* Write a few lines about 
each of the following: 

(0 Amnesty International 
(ii) Interpol (Hi) Kabul Con¬ 
ference (iv) Blue Cross of India. 

Ans. (i) Amnesty Inter¬ 
national: is an international 
organization which fights the 
cause of “prisoners of con¬ 
science” all over the world. 
To finance its operations, A.I. 
depends mainly on voluntary 
contributions. A cardinal rule 
which the organization follows 
is that prisoners must not ad¬ 
vocate personal violence. Its 
symbol is a candle surrounded 
by barbed wire. Mr. Martin 
Ennals is the Secretary General 
of the Organization which com¬ 
pleted a decade of existence on 
May 30, 1971. 

(ii) Interpol: is brief for the 
International Criminal Police 
Organization. It has its head¬ 
quarters in Paris. The Organi¬ 
zation renders assistance to the 
criminal police authorities of all 
affiliated countries and helps in 
developing institutions aimed 
at preventing crime. It is gene¬ 
rally engaged in apprehending 
absconders, gold smugglers, for¬ 
gers, drug racketeers etc. 
Ninety countries are members 
of the Organization. 

(iii) Kabul Conference: The 
Council of Ministers for Asian 
Economic Cooperation met in 
Kabul in the latter half of 
December, 1970. It had before 
it three proposals in the main: 
(1) The establishment of an 
Asian Clearing Union to faci¬ 
litate intra-regional trade pay¬ 
ments. (2) To devise a trade 
expansion programme; and (3) 
To set up an Asian Reserve 
Bank. 
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Nearly 30 countries were re¬ 
presented at the Conference 
which after lengthy deliberations 
adopted the Kabul Declaration. 
The Declaration said that the 
Council of Ministers as a whole 
had decided to set up an Asian 
Clearing Union which may use 
a new unit of account, the 
“Asian Dollar” instead of the 
American dollar and the British 
sterling. 

The Council also decided 
that an inter-governmental com¬ 
mittee should be set up to 
examine a trade expansion pro¬ 
gramme involving specific com¬ 
modity agreements leading to 
lowering of tariffs to permit 
imports more freely. No pro¬ 
gress was, however, made on the 
proposal for an Asian Reserve 
Bank. 

(/v) Blue Cross of India: is 
an animal welfare society start¬ 
ed in Madras in 1964. Its 
founder President is Capt. V. 
Sundaram, a senior airlines pilot. 
In 1964, he had been awarded 
the Queen Victoria Medal by 
the Royal Society for the Pre¬ 
vention of Cruelty to Animals. 

Q. Name the following: 

(0 Winner of the Nobel 
Prize for Peace, 1970. 

(it) Author of Love Story. 

(ih) Hero of Bhuvan Shome. 

(iv) Indian member of Inter¬ 
national Everest Expedition who 
died on the mountain. 

(v) President of Haiti. 

(vi) The solitary prisoner in 
Spandau. 

(vii) World Heavy-Weight 
Boxing Champion. 

(viii) Japanese author who 
committed hara-kiri in 1970. 

(ix) Winner of Urvashi 
Award, 1969. 

(x) India’s ruling national 
champion in shooting. 

Ans. (/) Dr. Norman Ernest 
Borlaug (it) Erich Segal (iii) 
Utpal Dutta (/V) Major H.V. 
Bahuguna (v) Jean-Claudc 
DuvaUer (vi) Rudolf Hess (vii) 


Joe Frazier (viii) Yukio Mishima 
(ix) Madhabi Mukerjee (x) 
P.K. Chatterji (Railways). 

Q. Where are the following 
places and why were they in the 
news in recent months ? 

(i) Mauna Kea (/'/') Mount 
Etna (iii) Akhaura (iv) Pine 
Bluff (v) Nagoya (vi) Kaziranga. 

Ans. (i) Manna Kea: is an 
extinct volcano in the Hawaii 
islands. It is now the locale of 
the highest astronomical obser¬ 
vatory on earth (13,796 ft.). 

(ii) Mount Etna: is a vol¬ 
cano in Sicily. The volcano was 
active in April this year. On 
April 21, a sharp earthquake 
shook the eastern part of the 
island. 

(iii) Akhaura: is an impor¬ 
tant railway junction in the 
eastern part of Bangla Desh. 
It has been the scene of see¬ 
saw battles between the libera¬ 
tion forces and the West Pakis¬ 
tani marauders. 

(iv) Pine Bluff: is a place 
in Arkansas (U.S.A.) where the 
U.S. government has an arsenal 
of biological weapons enough 
to kill the world’s entire popu¬ 
lation many times over. 

(v) Nagoya: is a town in 
Japan. Recently it was the 
venue of World Table Tennis 
Championships. In the course 
of the games the Chinese ex¬ 
tended an invitation to Ameri¬ 
can players which led to a visit 
by U.S. Table Tennis players 
to China. 

(vi) Kaziranga: is a well- 
known game sanctuary in 
Assam. It is now going to be 
upgraded into a National Park. 

Q. In which year did the 
following happen ? 

(0 Death of Charles de 
Gaulle, (ii) Overthrow of Pre¬ 
sident Soekarno, (iii) China’s 
first nuclear bomb explosion. 
(iv) Last devaluation of the 
rupee, (v) Proclamation of the 
Indian Republic, (vi) Geneva 
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Agreement on tndo-ChittA. 

(vii) Man’s first landing on the 
moon, (viii) Inauguration of 
Meghalaya, (ix) Mrs. Indira 
Gandhi first took over as Prime 
Minister of India, (x) Crea¬ 
tion of artificial gene. 

Ans. (/) 1970 (ii) 1967 
(iii) 1964 (iv) 1966 (v) 1950 
(vi) 1954 (vii) 1969 (viii) 1970 
(ix) 1966 (x) 1970. 
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Q. 1. (a) State how citizen- 

I ship is acquired in India and 
how it is terminated. 

Ans. The citizenship of 

I India is acquired (/) by birth 
or (i!) by descent or (iii) by 
naturalisation. Except in the 
case of children born in India 
to foreign diplomats accredit¬ 
ed to this country or to enemy 
aliens, every person born in 
India or after the 26th of January, 
1950, is a citizen of India by 
birth. 

A person born outside India 
on or after the 26th of January, 
1950, is a citizen of India by 
descent if his or her father 
happened to be a citizen of 
India at the time of his or her 
birth. Citizenship can be 
acquired by naturalisation by 
10 persons of Jndian origin 
ordinarily living outside India 
and Pakistan, (//) by women 
married to citizens of India, 
(i») by minor children of per¬ 
sons who afs citizens of India 
or (n) by persons belonging to 
other countries who fulfil cer¬ 
tain conditions laid down in 
the Citizenship Act of 1955. 

Citizenship can be termi- 
nated, if a person makes a dec¬ 
oration renouncing it and such 
declaration is registered by pres¬ 
sed authority. All Indians 
wio voluntarily acquired the 
Wtzenship of another country 
wtween 26th January, 1950, 


and 30th December, 1955 (when 
the Citizenship Act came into 
force) automatically ceased to 
be citizens of India. 

The Central Government 
can deprive a naturalised citi¬ 
zen of his citizenship by an 
order in that behalf, if the said 
citizen appears to be disloyal 
or is known to have engaged 
in trade with an enemy or has 
been sentenced to imprison¬ 
ment for not less than two 
years in another country or has 
been living outside India for 
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a continuous period of seven 
years. 

Q. 1. (b) State the qualifi¬ 
cations for appointment of the 
Judges of the Supreme Court 
of India and the age of their 
retirement. 

Ans. To qualify for ap¬ 
pointment as a Judge of the 
Supreme Court of India, a 
person must be (0 a Judge of 
a High Court of at least five 
years” standing; or (fi) an 
Advocate of a High Court with 


ten years’ practice; or ( iii ) a 
distinguished jurist. Supreme 
Court Judges are appointed by 
the President of India in con¬ 
sultation with the Chief Justice 
presiding over the Supreme 
Court. The Chief Justice is 
appointed by the President after 
consulting such judges of the 
Supreme Court and the High 
Courts as he may deem neces¬ 
sary. A Supreme Court Judge 
retires after he has attained 
the age of 65. 

Q. 2. (a) What do the fol¬ 
lowing abbreviations stand for? 

(i) N.A.S.A. (ii) W.F.T.U. 
(iii) G.M.T. (h) E.C.M. (v) 
F.R.C.S. (vi) U.S.S.R. (v/i) 
I.C.A.R. (i77/) P.T.I. (ix) R.C.C. 
(a) N.E.F.A. (xi) D.M.K. (xii) 

I. N.T.U.C. (xiii) l.S.I. (xiv) 

J. C.O. and (xv) O.N.G.C. 

Ans. (0 National Aeronau¬ 
tics and Space Administration 
(of the USA) (//) World Federa¬ 
tion of Trade Unions (iii) Green¬ 
wich Mean Time (/v) European 
Common Market (v) Fellow of 
the Royal College of Surgeons 
(vi)Union of Soviet SocialistRe- 
publics (vi't) Indian Council of 
Agricultural Research (v/ii) 
Press Trust of India (ix) Re¬ 
inforced Cement Concrete (x) 
North East Frontier Agency 
(xi) Dravida Munnetra Kazha- 
gam ( xii) Indian National 
Trade Union Congress (xiii) 
Indian Standards Institution 


(xiv) Junior , Commissioned 
Officer (xv) Oil and Natural 
Gas Commission. 

Q. 2. (b) Name the authors 
of the following books: 

(/) Hindu View of Life 

(ii) Gardener (iii) Arthashastra 

(iv) Meghadoot (v) Geet Govind 
(vi) Ivanhoe (vii) The Republic 
(vi/7) Robinson Crusoe (ix) One 
World, and (x) Mother. 

Ans. (i) Dr. S. Radha- 
kirshnan (ii) Rabindranath 
Tagore (iii) Kautilya (iv) Kali¬ 
dasa (v) Jayadev (vi) Walter 
Scott (vii) Plato (viii) Daniel 
Defoe (ix) Wendell Willkie (x) 
Maxim Gorky. 

Q. 3. (a) Give the years of 
the following events: 

(i) Foundation of the Indian 
National Congress (ii) First 
conquest of Mount Everest (iii) 
Visit of Simon Commission to 
India (iv) Declaration of the 
Second World War (v) Maha- 
tama Gandhi’s Poona fast 
against British Government’s 
Communal Award (vi) Founda¬ 
tion of the United Nations 
Organization (vii) Bandung 
Conference (viii) Bombing of 
Hiroshima and Nagasaki (ix) 
Partition of India (x) Chinese 
invasion of India (xi) Islamic 
World Conference at Rabat 
(Morocco) (xii) Tashkent Dec¬ 
laration (xiii) Assassination of 
Martin Luther King (xiv) 
Installation of Richard Nixon 
as President of the United 
States of America (xv) Death 
of President John F. Kennedy 
of the USA. 

Ans. (i) 1885 (ii) 1953 (iii) 
1928 (iv) 1939 (v) 1932 (vi) 
1945 (v/i) 1955 (viii) 1945 (ix) 
1947 (x) 1962 (x/) 1969 (xii) 
1966 (xiii) 1968 (xiv) 1969 (xv) 
1963. 

Q. 3. (b) Mention the start¬ 
ing and destination stations of 
the following Indian railway 
trains:— 

(i) Deccan Queen (ii) Fron¬ 
tier Mail (iii) Rajdhani (Capital) 
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Express (iv) Grand trunk Ex¬ 
press, and (v) Punjab Mail. 

Ans. (i) Bombay—Poona; 
(ii) Amritsar—Bombay (iii) 
Delhi—Howrah; (iv) Delhi— 
Madras and (v) Ferozepore— 
Bombay or Amritsar—Howrah. 

Q. 4. (a) Name the Following: 

(/) Prime Minister of England 

(ii) Prime Minister of Israel 

(iii) Prime Minister of South 
Africa (iv) Emperor of Japan 

(v) Emperor of Ethiopia (vi) 
President of France (vii) Presi¬ 
dent of the United Arab Re¬ 
public (viii) President of Kenya 

(ix) Chancellor of West Germany 

(x) Secretary of State of the 
United Stales of America. 

Ans. (i) Edward Heath (ii) 
Golda Meir (iii) B.J. Vorster 

(iv) Hirohito (v) Haile Selassie 

(vi) Georges Pompidou (i ii) 
Anwar Sadat (viii) Jomo Ken- 
yatta (ix) Willy Brandt (x) 
William Rogers. 

Q. 4. (b) Give the names of 
the following:— 

(/) Chief Minister of Assam 
(ii) Chief Minister of Tamil 
Nadu (iii) Attorney-General of 
India (iv) Governor of Gujarat 

(v) Chairman of National Book 
Trust of India (vi) Chairman 
of the 1964 Indian Education 
Commission (v/i) Vice-Chairman 
of the Indian Planning Com¬ 
mission (viii) Chairman of the 
Life Insurance Corporation of 
India (ix) Chairman of the State 
Trading Corporation of India 
(x) Chief of the Indian Army 
Staff. 

Ans. (i) Mahendra Mohun 
Chowdhury (ii) M. Karuna- 
nidhi (iii) Niren De (iv) Shri- 
man Narayan (v) Dr. B.V. 
Keskar (vi) Dr. D.S. Kothari 

(vii) C. Subramaniam (viii) 
T. A. Pai (ix) P. L. Tandon 
(x) S.H.F.J. Manekshaw. 

Q. 4. (c) Give the years of 
the following events: 

(i) Nationalization of the 
Reserve Bank of India (ii) 


Formation of the Etate Eank 
of India (iii) Nationalization 
of Air Transport .in India (iv) 
Nationalization of the Life 
Insurance Corporation of India 
(v) Appointment of the Mono¬ 
polies Commission by the 
Government of India. 

Ans. (i) 1949 (ii) 1955 (iii) 
1953 (iv) 1956 (r) 1970. 

Q. 5. (a) Name the towns and 
countries in which the following 
are located: 

(i) Empire State Building 
(ii) Eiffel Tower (iii) Notre Dam 
(iv) Bastille Prison (v) Buckin¬ 
gham Palace (vi) Westminster 
Abbey (vii) Jodrcll Bank (viii) 
Lake Success (ix) The Leaning 
Tower (x) Red Square. 

Ans. (i) New York—U.S.A. 
(ii) Paris—France (iii) Paris— 
France (iv) Paris—France (v) 
London—Britain (vi) London— 
Britain (vii) Cheshire—England 
(viii) New York—U.S.A. (ix) 
Pisa—Italy (x) Moscow— 
U.S.S.R. 

Q. 5. (b) (i) What was the 
immediate effect of the passing 
of the Banking Companies 
(Acquisition and Transfer of 
Undertakings) Act, 1969? 

(ii) What were the principal 
objectives of this Act? 

Ans. (i) The itpmcdiale 
effect of the passing of the 
Banking Companies (Acquisi¬ 
tion and Transfer of Under¬ 
takings) Act, 1969 was that 
control of 14 major Indian 
banks having deposits of Rs. 
50 crores or more passed into 
the hands of the Government 
of India. But the essential 
indentity of each nationalised 
bank was preserved in the form 
of a new corporate body in 
which the business and the 
undertaking of the nationa¬ 
lised bank vested. The new 
corporate bodies came to be 
headed by Custodians appoint¬ 
ed by the Government of India. 
Employees of the nationalised 
banks automatically became em¬ 
ployees of the new Corpora* 
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Lions: which had come into 
being as a result of nationa¬ 
lization. The Act provided 
for compensation being paid 
lo the banking companies affec¬ 
ted but it was challenged by 
the said companies in the Sup¬ 
reme Court. Pronouncing 
judgment in the case, the 
Supreme Court struck down the 
law by a ten to one majority on 
February 10, 1970. The Court 
held that the Act made hostile 
discrimination against the bank¬ 
ing companies affected, placed 
restraint on trade or profes¬ 
sion, and laid down wrong 
principles for determining com¬ 
pensation due to be paid to the 
banking companies affected. To 
remove the lacunae pointed out 
by the Supreme Court, the 
Government of India g o t 
passed by Parliament the Bank- 
i n g Companies (Acquisition 
and Transfer of Undertakings) 
Act, 1970. The provisions of 
the new measure were otherwise 
bv and large similar to those 
of the Act which had ban 
struck down by the Supreme 
Court. 

(ii) Objectives of Bank 
Nationalisation Act: The main 
objectives sought to be achieve- 
cd through the Banking Com¬ 
panies (Acquisition and Trans¬ 
fer of Undertakings) Act were: 

(i) removal of control by a 
few (ii) ’provision of adequate 
credit for agriculture, small in¬ 
dustries and exports, ( Hi ) en¬ 
couragement of new classes of 
entrepreneurs and (/'**) giving a 
more professional bent to bank 
management. 

Q. 6. (a) With what games or 
sports are the following asso¬ 
ciated?— ; 

(/) Ray Illingworth (ii) Bill 
Lawry (Hi) Wilhelm Bungert 
('>’) John Newcombe (v) Kevin 
Murphy (vi) Joe Frazier (vii) 
Pele ( viii) S. Laxman (ix) Dinesh 
Khanna (*) Joginder Singh. 

Ans. (j) Cricket (ii) Cricket 
to) Tennis (iv) Tennis (v) 
I dimming (vi) Boxing (wV) 
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Soccer (viii) Hockey (ix) Bad¬ 
minton (x) Shot Put. 

Q. 6. (b) State the games in 
which the following terms are 
used: 

(/) Double fault (ii) L.B.W. 
(iii) grand slam (ir) penalty 
bully (v) off-side (vi) cannon 
(vii) tee (viii) corner (ix) bye 
and (x) check-mate. 

Ans. (/) Badminton (ii) 
Cricket (iii) Bridge (iv) Hockey 
(v) Football and Hockey (vi) 
Billiards (vii) Golf (viii) Foot¬ 
ball (ix) Cricket (x) Chess. 

Q. 6. (c) Name the games 
with which the following trophies 
are associated: 

(i) Wimbledon Trophy (ii) 
Santosh Trophy (iii) Bcighlon 
Cup (/r) Duleep Trophy (iv) 
Wellington Cup. 

Ans. (/) Tennis (ii) Football 
(iii) Hockey (ir) Cricket (v) 
Rowing. 

Q. 7(a) With what indus¬ 
tries are the following towns 
principally associated? 

(/) Detroit (it) Hollywood 

(iii) Sheffield (ir) Morocco (v) 
Venice (vi) Aligarh (vii) Ahmeda- 
bad (viii) Visakhapatnam (ix) 
Pinjore (a) Chittaranjan. 

Ans. (i) Automobiles 

(ii) Films (iii) Cutlery (iv) 
Leather (v) Glassware and em¬ 
broidery (vi) Locks (vii) Tex¬ 
tiles (viii) Shipping (ix) Machine 
Tools (a) Locomotives. . 

Q. 7(b) Name the capitals 
of the following countries:— 

(;) Ceylon (ii) West Germany 

(iii) Kenya (iv) Australia! (v) 
Portugal (vi) Turkey (vii) Yugos¬ 
lavia (viii) New Zealand (ix) 
Norway and (x) Bulgaria. 

Ans. (/) Colombo (ii) Bonn 
(iii) Nairobi (iv) Canberra (v) 
Lisbon (vi) Ankara (vii) Bel¬ 
grade (viii) Wellington (ix) Oslo 
(a) Sofia. 

Q. 7(c) State the five princi¬ 
ples of foreign policy of India 
known as Panch Sheel (Give in 
60 words). 


Amu Pacdf-Sleel; is the 
term used to describe the five 
principles of co-existence, first 
advocated jointly by India and 
China in 1954. These principles 
are: (I) Mutual respect for 
each other’s territorial integrity 
and sovereignty. (2) Non-aggres¬ 
sion. (3) Non-interference in 
each other’s internal affairs 
for any reason, either of an 
economic, political or ideologi¬ 
cal character. (4) Equality 
and mutual benefit. (5) Peace¬ 
ful co-existence. 

Q. 8. (a) Name the countries 
or parts of the countries which 
lie on either side of the follow¬ 
ing lines:— 

(/) Dui and Line (ii) McMahon 
Line (iii) M a g i n o t Line 

(iv) Seventeenth Parallel Line 

(v) Thirty-eighth Parallel Line. 

Ans. (i) Afghanistan and 
Pakistan (ii) India and China 
(iii) France and Germany (iv) 
South Vietnam and North 
Vietnam (j) South Korea and 
North Korea. 

Q. 8(b) Give the names of 
the following awards instituted 
by the Government of India: 

(i) Republic Day Awards 

(ii) Gallantry Awards. 

Ans. (0 Republic Day 
Awards: Bharat Ratna, Padma 
Vibhushan, Padma Bhushan, 
Padma Shri. 

(ii) Gallantry Awards : 
Param Vir Chakra, Maha Vir 
Chakra, Vir Chakra, Ashoka 
Chakra, Kirti Chakra, and 
Shaurya Chakra. 

Q. 8(c) Give the names of 
the persons who were given the 
Aijunn Award by the Govern¬ 
ment of India in 1970 in the 
following games: 

(i) Cricket (ii) Badminton 

(iii) Shooting (iv) Wrestling and 
(») Football. 

Ans. (i) Bishen Singh Bedi 
(ii) Dipu Ghosh (iii) Bhuvanes- 
wari Kumari (iv) Changdi Ram 
(v) Inder Singh. 
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Personality Development 


I.M. Soni 


Make the Most of Yourself 


I know of two young men. 
One was known for his dullness 
and lack of brilliance. None 
entertained high hopes of him 
as he had never been a good 
scholar. The other one was a 
brilliant chap. He had won 
much praise from his teachers 
and elders. Everybody predict¬ 
ed a bright future for him. 
But ultimately it was the former 
who made his mark. The latter 
could not make good. How 
and why did things turn out 
like that? 

It is not difficult to solve the 
riddle if we study the ways in 
which they made use of their 
potential. The former, though 
not bestowed with extraordinary 
talents went on steadily, worked 
hard and achieved the goal of 
his life. The latter, despite his 
talents, did not make the best 
of his opportunities. He is now 
working as a clerk in a firm. 

What you make of your 
life depends on you — the way 
you fashion the raw material 
that is you. On it will depend 
the price tag you finally put on 
yourself. The mere existence 
of talents, brilliance and sharp¬ 
ness of wits is not enough. 
Take the case of a steel bar. 
In its raw shape, its value is 
not much. Fashion it into a 
surgical instrument and its 
price shoots up considerably. 
Now convert it into fine springs 
for watches and the price it 
will fetch would be even higher. 
It is exactly in that manner 
that you can add value to your 
life. 

What steps can you take to 
make the most of yourself? A 


word of caution. Do not 
expect startling results in a 
few days. It is a slow process. 
Do not give up in despair, 
saying, “I have tried it. It 
does not work”. Begin with 
asking yourself. “Why have I 
settled to a life of mediocrity?” 

Shakespeare says in Hamlet 
“What a piece of work is man? 
How noble in reason. How 

infinite in faculty.” Such 

heights of grandeur can be 
achieved only if you make use 
of the forces within you. You 
must think and act, control and 
direct the forces dormant with¬ 
in you at a much higher level 
than you have been doing. 

You can begin by develop¬ 
ing individuality. You must 
make your individuality dis¬ 
tinct, determined and positive. 
You must constantly know what 
you are, what you want and 
constantly strive to achieve it. 
It is your individuality which 
sets the seal of distinction on 
you. A highly developed in¬ 
dividuality gives you the power 
to tower over others. You 
stand higher over the mass of 
mediocrity. 

A person with an undeve¬ 
loped. negative, or weak in¬ 
dividuality is swayed by the 
winds of circumstance, gets what 
others choose to throw at him, 
and leads a life of anonymity. 
He is, in fact, half a human 
being. 

Cultivate the masterfu atti¬ 
tude. C.D. Larson says, “When¬ 
ever you think of yourself, 
think of yourself as being, 
living and acting in the master¬ 


ful attitude. Then in addition, 
make every desire positive, make 
every feeling positive, make 
every thought and action posi¬ 
tive”. 

Recognise the bigger man 
inside you. Few think of the 
bigger man in them. It is not 
something apart from you. It 
is an integral part of your being. 
It is, in a nutshell, the sum-total 
of the great powers within you. 
You have to recognise them, 
think of them, and desire time 
and again that these be your 
guiding forces. You must make 
conscious effort to arouse them 
and put them to creative, cons¬ 
tructive uses. No doubt you 
will find it difficult in the begin¬ 
ning. If you think you arc 
beaten, your are. Do not give 
up. Press on. Harold Sherman 
has put it tersely, “You learn 
to do—by doing.” 

There arc three fields of 
action open to you: the cons¬ 
cious, the subconscious and the 
supcrconseious. When your 
mind touches the last one, you 
get real power and inspiration. 
You feel you have become bigger 
than yourself. Even if the idea 
seems mystical, you must know 
how to act in this higher field 
of mind. 

It may surprise you to know 
that you are always in touch 
with it. What happens when 
you listen to inspiring music, 
when some passage from a book 
touches the highest intellect in 
you, when you see a soul- 
stirring scene of nature? Simply 
this: your mind becomes ex¬ 
tremely active and gets flashes 
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of brilliance to which you are 
not accustomed. 

* It is this brilliance of the 
mind which has enabled the 
great to touch pinnacles of 
glory in their respective fields. 
If you train your mind to touch 
the superconscious at frequent 
intervals, you will find the ideas 
vou want, the desire to develop, 
the desire to put ambition to 
work. Difficulties and obstacles 
will then vanish as if by the 
waving of a magic wand. 

Tnc existence of mere ideas, 
however lofty, will not lead 
\ou anywhdre. These will be¬ 
come fruitful only when they 
are united with practical action. 
Tenzing always had lofty ideas 
of climbing the Everest. But 
it was his untiring efforts that 
made him the first man to set 
toot on the highest peak of the 
world. 

Action without concentra¬ 
tion is like a diffused ray of 
light. It is weak, pale and in¬ 
effectual. It makes you think 
of one thing this moment and 


of another the next. Thus your 
mind is turned into a happy 
hunting ground for conflicting 
ideas. These must be disciplin¬ 
ed, and regimented so that 
they become a mighty force. 
You must have known people 
in life whom others dismiss 
as “crazy”. Their devotion to 
one idea is remarkable, though., 
others can neither see nor under¬ 
stand their obsession which can 
be traced directly to their 
powers of concentration. Such 
people seldom fail in their mis¬ 
sion. If you work steadily and 
surely towards the goal you 
have in view, if you direct the 
full power of your mind on that 
goal, if you do not waste a single 
menial action, you are sure to 
achieve the cherished goal. 

You cannot save mental 
action from going waste unless 
you have cultivated a positive 
attitude. To develop that sort 
of attitude you must give your 
whole attention to what you 
want to accomplish, with calm¬ 
ness, firmness and determina¬ 


tion. Let your actions stem from 
the depth of your being. Your 
mind should be suffused with a 
desire to build. Make this 
desire so powerful that every part 
of your being feels that it wants 
to become greater, more capable 
and more efficient. Practise 
this exercise; whenever you 
have spare moments for real 
thought, try to enlarge upon all 
your ideas. It will produce 
a growing tendency in every 
process of your thinking. 

Another useful practice is 
to inspire every mental action 
with more ambition. You can¬ 
not have too much ambition. 
You may have too much aim¬ 
less ambition, but you cannot 
have too much constructive 
ambition. If your ambition is 
strong, and is directed to a 
definite aim, every action of your 
mind, of your personality will 
become constructive. AD actions 
will be inspired by the immense 
force of your ambition towards 
its realzation. In other words, 
you have made the most of 
yourself. 
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MR. KULKARM’S FORE¬ 
SIGHT 

Sir, 

Please accept my congra¬ 
tulations for your wonderful 
foresight as to the effect of 
President Nixon’:, proposed visit 
to China. Through Mr. Kul- 
karni figuring in the feature 
Before the Interview Board in 
the August 1971 issue, you ex¬ 
pressed the view that "it (Mr. 
Nixon's proposed visit) should 
bring India and the Soviet 
Union closer than they have 
been”. The idea took a real 
shape within a fortnight. It 
is something really admirable 
and praiseworthy. 

New Delhi 

Ranjit Kumar Sikoar 
(The credit goes to Mr. Kid- 
karni. Doesn’t it? —Ed.) 

THE 24TH AMENDMENT 
Sir, 

T h e Constitution (24th 
Amendment) Bill 1971 passed 
by the Parliament will be a 
landmark in the constitutional 
history of India when it comes 
on the statute book. 

The Bill makes it clear 
that the Parliament has the 
power to amend any part of 
the Constitution including that 
dealing with Fundamental 
Rights. If the Amendment is 
ratified, it would prove that 
our Parliament has assumed 
the same dictatorial position 
as is found in the United King¬ 
dom. As for the President’s 
assent, the bill lays down that 
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he “shall give his assent to the 
bill.” 

This is tantamount to vio¬ 
lation of the Constitution on 
two points. Firstly the 
Constitution says that the 
President may give or withhold 
his assent to any bill other than 
a money bili. He may return 
the bill to the Parliament for 
reconsideration. But if the 
Bill is again passed by both 
Houses of Parliament with or 
without amendment and again 
presented to the President, it 
would be obligatory on him to 
declare his assent to it (Article 
111 ). 

Secondly, before the Presi¬ 
dent assumes charge of his 
office, he takes an oath that he 
shall protect, preserve and res¬ 
pect the constitution. He may 
well choose to withhold assent 
if he does not relish the idea of 
Parliament abridging or taking 
away the Fundamental Rights. 
Making it obligatory for the 
President to give his assent to 
the Bill is a violation of the 
Constitution. 

For some time now, some 
people have been suggesting the 
convening a new constituent 
assembly to frame a new consti¬ 
tution so that it can cope with 
the changing situation of India. 
I think it is time the Second 
Republic of India was born. 
Sambalpnr 

Skikrishna Prasad 

A BOUQUET 
Sir, 

I was introduced to The 
Competition Master by my 


brother who has been a rcgulai 
reader of your magazine for 
some years. 1 am really very 
much benefited by the essays 
published by you under the 
heading Expected Essay. The 
good standard you maintain 
helps us to improve our ex¬ 
pression and knowledge. I 
am greatly impressed with 
Before the Interview Board. 

I have found The Competi¬ 
tion Master very useful in 
answering the General Know¬ 
ledge Paper in the various exa¬ 
minations held by the Tamilnadu 
Public Service Commission. I 
am sure a good number ot 
young people in the South shaic 
that feeling with me. 

Kindly accept hearty congra¬ 
tulations on your efforts to make 
us progressive and successful. 

Tirumangulam 

S. Sankara Pasdiw 


PERMISSIBLE RADIATION 
HAZARD 

Sir, 

\!n your Annual Number on 
page 57 you have made n 
mistake in the explanation ol 
the R.E.M. The radiation ex¬ 
posure allowed for a person o 
not 0.17 Rcm/year as given by 
you. According to the recom¬ 
mendations of the International 
Commission on Radiation Pro¬ 
tection (ICRP) the whole body 
exposure allowed for person'* 
working inside a nuclear station 
is 5 Rcm/year. For persons 
working outside, the exposure 
allowed is 0.5 Rcm/year. This 
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is the standard which we follow 
m India. * 

inusakti George Joseph 

ESKIMOS 

Sir. 

As a student of anthro¬ 
pology, I would like to add 
something to what you have 
slid about Eskimos in the 
August 1971 issue of the Compe¬ 
tition Master under Readers' 
Questions Answered. 

The Eskimos are found 
stretched over a vast area from 
North-East Greenland to the 
mouth of the Copper river in 
Western Alaska. As regards 
physical features, they form a 
distinct type. They are charac¬ 
terised by a very high and long 
head and medium-stature. They 
live mainly on seals and other 
animals found in the Arctic 
(.Innate. During winter they 
live in snow houses. One of 
their divisions is referred to as 
Cupper Eskimos. 

Copper Eskimos differ from 
other Eskimos. They live in the 
extreme northern part of Alaska. 
Their population is now bet¬ 
ween 7000 and 8000. Their 
•cionomic technology changes 
according to the climate of this 
legion. They live in groups of 
about 50 persons and depend 
on seal and caribou. Seal 
hunting is called “Moupok" 
which means “he waits”. It 
pmvides them with oil. Bones 
of the seal are used for making 
needles and harpoons. 

Her mo 

Arvind Khankar“Anand” 


AHMEDABAD 

Sir. 

In the June, 1971 issue of 
r he Competition Master, under 
the heading 1971 census at 
0 glance you have not men¬ 
tioned Ahmedabad as one of 
the cities with more than a 
trillion population. Actually its 
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place should be after Hydera¬ 
bad. According to the 1973 
census, the population of 
Ahmedabad is 17 lakhs. Banga¬ 
lore should have been placed 
after Ahmedabad. I was sur¬ 
prised not to find Ahmedabad 
in the list. 1 hope you will 
publish this. 

Raroda S. Roy 


A CAREER FOR YOU 
Sir, 

May I bring to your kind 
notice that an important and 
interesting feature A Career for 
You which you were publishing 
regularly some time ago is no 
longer found in the pages of 
The Competition Master now. 

Will you kindly resume its 
publication? 

Phulbani Niranjan Padhi 


SUGGESTIONS 

Sir, 

I am a regular and avid 
reader of your esteemed journal. 
It is undoubtedly the best 
magazine of its kind and every¬ 
body, whether appearing for 
competitive examinations or 
otherwise, who wishes to have 
information about current events 
in consolidated and classified 
form must read it. 

To improve the quality and 
usefulness of The Competition 
Master may 1 make a few 
suggestions? 

(1) With every article, 
a brief introduction of the 
author should be given. 

(2) In features such, as 
Appointments etc. the dates 
should be mentioned. This is 
particularly important about 
persons who die. 

Poona-4 L.N. Limayi: 

(We thank you for the sugges¬ 
tions. As you might hare 
noticed, we are publishing a 
very small number of articles 


and those too are from a 
panel of columnists hand¬ 
picked for their specialised 
knowledge. Regarding dates 
with appointments etc., we 
have not found it practicable 
because appointments are very 
often notified long before they 
actually take effect. — Ed.) 

“A VITAL NATIONAL 
PROBLEM” 

Sir, 

1 am a regular reader of 
your monthly journal. It in¬ 
terests me very much. 

But 'I am sorry you are 
making no comments on the 
law and order problem of 
West Bengal, deteriorating so 
rapidly since the U.F. regime 
of 1967. 

Could you possibly help the 
West Bengal general public with 
your constructive and valued 
suggestions about “how to 
check the onward march of a 
particular political party solely 
responsible for the individual 
killings and terrorism in the 
State to establish its partisan 
interest of domination over 
others.” 

Calcutta-1 Abani Bose 

(In our opinion, it would be 
unrealistic to blame the dete¬ 
rioration in the law and order 
situation in West Bengal on 
any particular political party. 
The lawlessness that is being 
witnessed is. more than any¬ 
thing else, the outward mani¬ 
festation of a deep-rooted socio¬ 
economic malaise aggravated 
by a crisis of character at all 
levels. The problem is too 
complex to be solved by any 
rule-of-thumb, or anger or 
violence. A solution may emerge 
if there is a public debate with 
no holds barred. — Ed.) 

AGNI PARIKSHA 

Sir, 

In The Competition Master 
issue dated August 1971, you 
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remarked that the book Agni 
Pariksha written by Acharya 
Tulsi contained some derogatory 
remarks about Sita. But the 
allegation has been proved false 
by the judgment of the High 
Court of Madhya Pradesh. 
This is for the information of 
the readers of your journal. 

Sambalpur 

Bajrang Lal Jain 


I.A.S. AGE-LIMITS 
Sir, 

While going through the 
July issue of your magazine, 1 
found an article written by Mr. 
Kakria on A.R.C.’s recom¬ 
mendation regarding the l.A.S. 
age limit. 

1 wonder why government 
appoints such Commissions 
when it does not want to imple¬ 
ment their decisions. 

Mariana (Punjab). 

O.P. Kalia 


THANKING CM 
Sir, 

Kindly allow me to thank 
CM for my success in the SSB 
interviews held recently. The 
Competition Master was of im¬ 
mense help to me in keeping 
me well up in General Know¬ 
ledge and Current Affairs. 

May I suggest that the 
standard of the Sports column 
in your magazine must be im¬ 
proved. Very often we find that 
the sports news is not up-to-date. 
For instance India’s victory 
over West Indies on Cricket 
did not find mention in the 
April issue. 

56 APO 

Bru Mohan Rai 
[We try to give all the results 
that are received up to the 
time of printing. —Ed.) 
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JURISDICTION OF SUPREME 
COURT 

Sir, 

On page 798 of The Compe¬ 
tition Master for July, 1971 it 
was stated that the Supreme 
Court has original jurisdiction 
in disputes between (1) the 
Government of India and one 
or more states forming the 
Nation and (2) two or more 
states. But it has not been men¬ 
tioned that the Supreme Court 
has Original jurisdiction in pro¬ 
ceedings under Article 32 of the 
Constitution of India which is 
very important. The latest case 
decided by the Supreme Court in 
the proceeding under Article 32 
was Madhav Rao Scindia 
Vs. Union of India which relat¬ 
ed to the derecognition of prin¬ 
cely rights and privileges by 
order of the President. 

Calcutta- 53 

Abhijii Chakraboriy 


FOLLOW-ON IN CRICKET 

Sir, 

In the August 1971 issue 
of the Competition Master you 
have said that in cricket the 
side which bats first and leads 
by 150 runs in a match lasting 
three days or more can require 
the other side to follow on. 
But recently in the second test 
match between India and 
England at Manchester, the 
latter led the former by 174 
runs in the first innings but 
India was not required to fol¬ 
low on. In West Indies, in the 
first test match between India 
and the West Indies, the former 
compelled the latter to follow on 
when the former was leading 
the latter by 170 runs in the first 
innings. 

Will you please let me know 
the correct rules for ‘follow- 
on’ in the cricket? 

Mew Delhi -1 

Suresh Chandra 


[// is not obligatory. The matter 
has to be decided by‘the lead-, 
ing team's captain in his own 
discretion. —Ed.] 

HARKING TO THE PAST 

Sir, 

It is 24 years since we got 
independence. Twenty-four years 
ago, the sons of the soil were 
fighting against the imperia¬ 
listic British. Since then a new 
generation has grown up in free 
India. Those in their twenties 
today do not know what pains 
were taken by our freedom- 
fighters to win independence lor 
the country. They do not know 
what sacrifices were made b> 
our elders. 

Would you kindly publish 
in serial form an account of the 
war for freedom waged by our 
leaders and the part played by- 
youth in it. This could perhaps 
inspire present-day youth to do 
better for their country. 

Hyderabad 13 A.P. 

V. 'Gopai.akrishn* 

[MV must confess we cannot 
hope to improve upon the 
several good histories of India's 
freedom movement already in 
the market. Moreover, the 
accent in the Competition 
Master is on a brighter tomor¬ 
row, rather than on glorious 
yesterdays. ~ Li>.) 


Readers’ Club 

Owing to pressure on 
space we have not been able 
to include the Readers’ Club 
in this issue. The feature 
will, however, appear in the 
November, 1971 issue. 

—Editor 
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IJiiestioixs 

/ ANSWERED 

Ovn. War and Cold War -Haimogeobin Issue oi U.N. obsir- 

VI.RS— Rl C OGNITION Ol BANGLADESH KILOCYCLE-PaIMTRS—SCULP¬ 
TORS and Are lime is Wiiitl Collar -Iberia -Scandinavia—New 
ii.r.Mi n rs —Maslrs— Mosshaulr Einn I.iii. Fxpiciancy in India- 
Gross National Product -Per Capita Income- Especially and 
Specially-White PAPrR Third World—Border Security Forci — 
Pi ntagon Siocks—F.quiiy—Comparisons. 


( . Chandrasekhar Rao, 
Srikalahasti 

Q. Kindly let me know what 
is: (/) Civil war (//) Cold war. 

Ans. (/) Civil War: a war 
between the government of a 
country and an insurgent group 
in that country is described as 
:i civil war. 

(//) Cold War: is a term used 
to describe a state of mounting 
tension and strained relations 
between two or more nations or 
groups of nations leading to 
competition in armaments, dip¬ 
lomatic manoeuvring, espionage, 
economic pressure etc. 

Sampuran Singh, Mandi 
Dab wall 

Q. Explain the functions of 
Haemoglobin. 

Ans. Haemoglobin: It is a 

respiratory pigment containing 
non. It gives the colour to the 
red blood corpuscles in our 
body. 

Mahipal Singh Bbagastra, 
kajlan 

Q. Why is the Indian 
government rejecting the pro¬ 
posal for posting U.N. observers 
on India’s eastern border? For 
'Htat purpose does the U.N. 
*ant to post observers on 
Indian border? 

Ans. Issue of U.N. Observers: 
India took strong exception to 


proposals envisaging the posting 
of U.N observers on the Indian 
side of the Bangla Dcsh border. 
Her objections were based on 
practical, legal and political 
factors. These could be ela¬ 
borated as follows: (/) A few 
U.N. observers posted on the 
Indian side of the border could 
in no way help or encourage the 
refugees to return home. <//) 
I he presence of U.N. observers 
on both sides of the border 
would not have amounted to 
the type of corrective action 
needed in the present situation; 
on the contrary it would have 
created only a facade of action 
lulling the world community 
into a false belief, iiii) It was 
another attempt by Pakistan 
and her supporters to inter¬ 
nationalize the issue. The move 
had a very subtle implication. 
If the U.N. took cognizance of 
the matter at that stage, it 
automatically implied recog¬ 
nition of West Pakistan’s suze¬ 
rainty over Bangla Desh which 
has no de jure existence as a 
state as yet. (ir) The peace¬ 
keeping role has been assigned 
to the Security Council. The 
proposal was a clever move to 
bypass the Security Council and 
supplant it with the U.N. refugee 
organization headed by Prince 
Sadruddin. (v) It was also an¬ 
other subtle attempt to equate 
India, the victim of civilian 
aggression, with Pakistan which 


is indulging in blatant genocide. 

Q. Why is India hesitating 
to recognise Bangla Desh? 

Ans. Recognition of Bangla 
Desh: According to official 

thinking, recognition to Bangla 
Desh may not be helpful at this 
stage. Instead the Government 
of India has been concentrating 
on mobilising international 
opinion to pressurise the Gene¬ 
rals of Pakistan into moving 
towards a political settlement 
with the A warm I.eaguc led by 
Sheikh Mujtbur Rehman. 
Such efforts do not. however, 
appear to have produced any 
results. 

Prakash K. Goon, Tippuk T.E. 

Q. What is “Kilocycle"? 

Ans. Kilocycle: is a measure 
of the frequency of sound per 
second. A Kilocycle means 1000 
cycles. 

M.K. Azad, Ujan, Darbhanga 

Q. Kindly let me know 
about the important paintings 
and nationalities of the fol¬ 
lowing:— 

(i) Toulouse-Lautrec (ii) 
Van Gogh (iii) Picasso (iv) 
Leonardo da Vinci. 

Ans. (/) Toulouse Lautrec : 
was a French Painter. Among 
his works are: At the Races, 
Moulin Rouge. 

(ii) Van Gogh: was Dutch. 
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His works include: The Potato 
Eaters, Sunflowers. 

(Hi) Picasso: is a contem¬ 
porary Spanish painter, pioneer 
of cubism. Among his paintings 
arc: Guernica and Gypsy Girl 
on the Beach. 

(i r) Leonardo da Vinci: 
was an Italian painter, sculp¬ 
tor. architect a n d engineer. 
Mona Lisa and The Virgin of the 
Rocks are among his more well- 
known works. 

Q. Please name the impor¬ 
tant works of (/) Henry Moore 
(//) Epstein (in) Corbusier. 

Ans. (/) Henri Moore: was 
an English landscape painter 
and sculptor. One of his impor¬ 
tant sculptures Family Group 
is housed in the Tate Gallery. 
London. 

(ii) Epstein: was another 
British sculptor. Among his 
works are: Genesis and Virgin 
and Child. 

(//*) Corbusier: was a Swiss 
architect, who used a system 
of standard-size units, propor¬ 
tioned in accordance with the 
human figure. Among Le Cor¬ 
busier’s works are: Unite d 
’ habitation, Chandigarh. 

Recta, Gaya 

Q. What do we mean by 
(/) White Collar (ii) Demoneti¬ 
zation? 

Ans. (/) White Collar : 
refers to workers who do mental 
or clerical rather than manual 
labour. 

(//') Demonetization: means 
withdrawing from circulation 
currency notes or coins of parti¬ 
cular denominations. 

G.M. Dhananjaya, Holalkerc 

Q. Kindly explain the terms: 
(0 Penal Code (ii) Coelentcrata. 

Ans. (/) Penal Code: is the 
codified law of penalties or 
punishments prescribed for 
various offences. 

(ii) Coelcnterata: It is a 
Greek word meaning “hollow 
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gut”. It is used to describe 
a division of animals whose 
bodies arc organized around the 
hollow gut or coelentcron, e.g., 
jellyfish, corals, sea fans etc. 

Subrat a Saha, Midnaporc 

Q. What docs B.C. in 
Vancouver B.C., Canada mean? 

Ans. It means the province 
of British Columbia (Canada). 

Q. Can anyone go to a 
foreign country from India 
without a visa? 

Ans. No. 

Ganganarayan Nanda, Contai 

Q. Which countries are 
included in (o) The Iberian 
Peninsula (h) Scandinavia. 

Ans. (a) Iberian Peninsula: 
is the south-western peninsula 
or Europe. It includes Spain 
and Portugal. 

(/>) Scandinavia: includes 
Norway and Sweden. In a 
historical sense the term includes 
Denmark and Iceland also. 

Q. Where are the head¬ 
quarters of: 

(/) Asian Development Bank 
(;/') World Thcosophical Society 
(///') Nobel foundation (/V) 
KCAFE. 

Ans. (t) Bangkok (/;) Madras 
(/'(/) Stockholm (/»•) Bangkok. 

R.B. Tripathi, Sagar 

Q. Which are the new 
elements which have been dis¬ 
covered recently and their posi¬ 
tions in the modern periodic 
table. 

Ans. The new elements dis¬ 
covered recently are: 

(/) Mendcluvium — Atomic 
Number 101, at. weight 256 

(ii) Nobelium—Atomic Num¬ 
ber 102, at. weight 254 

(/'/'/) Lawrcncium—A t o m i c 
Number 103, at. weight 257 

(;v) kurchatnvium—Atomic 
Number 104, at. weight 260 

(r) Hahnium— Atomic Num¬ 
ber 105, at. weight ? 


Charu Chandra, Hathras 

0- Kindly give me some ele¬ 
mentary idea of (/)■ Masers ami 
(ii) Mosshauer Effect. 

Ans. (i) Masers: The word 
MASER is an acronym for 
Microwave Amplification bv 
Stimulated Emission of Radia¬ 
tion. Maser is a device used 
for the generation or amplifica¬ 
tion of radio microwaves. They 
are used in super-sensitive micro- 
wave receivers in radio telescope-*. 

(ii) Mosshauer Effect: was 
discovered by Rudolf Ludwig 
Mossbauer, a German physi¬ 
cist. The phenomenon is also 
known as recoil-free gamma ray 
resonance absorption. The 
principle is used in the manu¬ 
facture of the most precise 
nuclear clocks. 

R.K. Kao. J or hat 

Q. What is the average age 
of an Indian? 

Ans. Life Expectancy in 
India: According to a health 
map recently compiled by the 
Organisation of Pharmaceutical 
Producers of India, and releas¬ 
ed in New Delhi on August Ik, 
1971. the life-expectancy of an 
Indian to-day is 52.6 years. 
During the decade 1941-50, 
it had been 32.1 years. (The 
death rate during these twenty 
years is reported to have dec¬ 
lined from 27.4 per 1000 to 14). 

Q. What are (i) Gross 
National Product and (ii) Per 
Capita income. 

Ans. (/) Gross National Pro¬ 
duct: Gross National Product 
(GNP) is the sum of final pro¬ 
ducts such as consumption goods 
and gross investment (which is 
the increase in inventories plus 
gross births or production ol 
buildings and equipment). 
It comprises personal consump¬ 
tion expenditure on goods and 
services, plus government ex¬ 
penditure on goods and sei- 
viccs, plus investment expendi¬ 
ture. The last item here re¬ 
presents gross investment ex- 
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pcnditure on all new machines 
and construction. 

• 07) Per Capita income: The 

term mearfs national income 
nor head or coefficient resulting 
horn the division of the national 
income by the size of the popu¬ 
lation. Per capita income is 
directly proportional to the 
national income and inversely 
to the population. Unless, 
therefore, the national income 
increases, addition to the popu- 
1 ltion, as in the case in India, 
ends in a corresponding reduc¬ 
tion in the per capita income. 

Harihar Pd. Choudhary, 
i’achpaika 

Q. Kindly distinguish bet¬ 
ween “specially” and “espe¬ 
cially”. 

Alls. Especially: is used 
wiicrc the sense meant to be 
Lonveyed is “to an exceptional 
degree" e.g. The nations of the 
world, especially India, have 
been feeling greatly perturbed 
over what is happening in 
Pakistan. Specially is used where 
ilie sense is “for one purpose 
and no other”. e.g., I was 
'peeial/v invited to attend the 
parly. 

Avtar Singh, Lucknow 

Q. Kindly explain the 
It (lowing: 

(i) .White Paper (li) Third 
World (Hi) Apartheid. 

Ans. (i) White Paper: A 
Utement issued by the Govern- 
'iient for the information of 
Parliament. 

(/'/) Third World: I hc term 
piers to countries occupying 
a more of 1 less neutral position 
Ms-a-vis :the democracies on 
the one hand and the commu¬ 
nist countries on the other. 
I he term is also used to denote 
under-developed countries. 

(iii) Apartheid: is an Afri¬ 
kaans word meaning "segre¬ 
gation of races.” 

P- Seshagiri Rao, Hyderabad 

Q. Kindly let me know 
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about India’s Border Security 
Force. 

Ans. Border Security Force: 
is a para-military force orga¬ 
nized to maintain vigilance on 
India’s 4,828 miles long fron¬ 
tier stretching from Tripura in 
the Last to Kashmir in the North 
West. The Force came into 
being in December, 1965. 

Sanjit Kumar Sarkar, Dhuhri 

Q. What are (/') Pentagon 
(//) Military Ju.ila ? 

Ans. (/) Pentagon: are the 
office in Washington housing 
all the three wings of the War 
Department of the U.S.A. It 
is said to be the largest office 
in the world. 

(//) Military .Junta: Junta 
is a Spanish word which means 
a meeting, a council. The term 
military junta is used to des¬ 
cribe a coterie of military men. 
usually in a disparaging sense. 

Dilip Ram Pershad, Hyderabad 

Q. Who was the fir-.t 
woman in space? 

Ans. Valentina Tereshko\a 
of the U.S.S.R. who went up 
into space in June. 1963 in 
Vostok-6. 

Q. Who was the inventor of 
the tape-recorder? Explain its 
working. 

Ans. Tape-Reoordrr: A 
tape-recorder was devised for 
the first time by Valdemar 
Poulscn. a Danish inventor in 
1898. It is an instrument which 
converts sound-waves into elec¬ 
trical impulses which arc re¬ 
corded as a wavy groove on the 
tape. When it is required to 
reproduce the voice, the elec¬ 
trical impulses are again con¬ 
verted into sound waves. 

M.P. Barthakur, Gauhati 

Q. What is Zionism? 

Ans. Zionism: was a move¬ 
ment started to secure for the 
jews a national home in Pales¬ 
tine. In its modern form, the 


movement was pioneered by 
Theodor Herzl, a Hungarian 
journalist working in Vienna. 
The “national home” has been 
secured in Israel. Now Zionism 
is a strong movement among 
Jewish communities in all 
countries, and it aims at the 
welfare of jews everywhere and 
extending the influence of 
Israel. 

Lai Sangtuala Sailo, New Delhi 

Q. Are members of the 
Meghalaya legislative assembly 
entitled to participate in electing 
the President of India? 

Ans. The Constitution is 
silent about the status of the 
legislators of a sub-slate in this 
matter. But the representatives 
of Meghalaya in the Assam 
assembly can surely participate 
in a presidential election. 
Obviously, the situation will 
change after Meghalaya has got 
statehood. 

C.S. Raw at, Nagpur 

Q. Kindly explain the 
following terms: 

(i) Stocks (//) Fquitics (iii) 
Crash Programme (iv) Gunboat 
Diplomacy (v) Starred Questions. 

Ans. (/') Stocks: means a 
part of share-capital, shares in 
a public debt etc. 

(ti) Equities: means ordi¬ 
nary shares as distinguished 
from preference shares or rights 
shares. 

(iii) Crash Programme: is 
journalese for a programme 
designed to secure the maximum 
effect within the shortest pos¬ 
sible time. 

(iv) Gunboat Diplomacy: A 

strong state makes a demand on 
a comparatively weaker state 
and in order to reinforce the 
demand, stations a gunboat off 
the latter’s shore. That would 
be gunboat diplomacy in action. 
It means show of force to gain 
a desired diplomatic objective. 

(Continued on page 216). 
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Appointments Etc. 


APPOINTMENTS 

Hugo Banzer, Col.: elected 
President of Bolivia. 

Nigel Bowen: appointed 
Foreign Affairs Minister of 
Austria. 

David Eric Fairbairn: ap¬ 
pointed Defence Minister of 
Australia. 

S. Tjakardipura, Et. Gen.: 

took over as the new Indone¬ 
sian Ambassador to India. 

P.K. Bannerjee, Dr.: Indian 
Ambassador in Thailand ap¬ 
pointed permanent Indian re¬ 
presentative to the U.N. Office 
in Geneva. 

R. Bhandari: f o r m e r I y 
Minister in the Indian Embassy 
in Moscow appointed Indian 
Ambassador in Thailand. 

K.S. Shelvankar, Dr.: India's 
Ambassador in Soviet Union 
has been concurrently accre¬ 
dited as Ambassador to Mongo¬ 
lia with residence in Moscow. 

J.K. Atal: appointed India’s 
High Commissioner in Pakistan. 

Taylor Tokkan: appointed 
Ambassador of Jordan in India. 

Ahmed Dirla Hassan: Am¬ 
bassador of Tanzania presented 
his credentials to the Presi¬ 
dent on August 23, 1971. 

Sunil Kumar Roy: Indian 
Ambassador designate to 
Mexico has been concurrently 
accredited as Ambassador to 
Panama with residence in Mexico 
City. 

Abdul Rahinan Bin Jala): 

nominated as the next High 
Commissioner of Malaysia 
in India. 

G. Raniaswamv, Dr. : Chief 
of Exploration, Planning and 
Development, Ministry of Petro¬ 
leum and Chemicals appointed 


member of the Oil and Natural 
Gas Commission. 

M.R. Krishna: former 
Deputy Minister for Industrial 
Development, appointed Chair¬ 
man of the State Farms Cor¬ 
poration of India. 

P.B. Gajendragadkar: for¬ 
mer Chief Justice of India 
is being appointed Chiarman 
of the Law Commission vice 
Mr. K.V.K. Sundaram. 

.M. Ramahrahamam: Chair¬ 
man and Managing Director of 
Madras Refineries Ltd., ap¬ 
pointed Chairman of Indian Oil 
Corporation. 

Emmanuel Pouchpa Dass: of 
India, appointed Director of 
UNESCO Division of Cultural 
Development. 

Devrao S. Patil: a former 
M.P. from Maharashtra has 
taken over as Chairman of 
National Seeds Corporation. 

Y. Nayudamma, Dr.: ap¬ 
pointed Director Genetal of 
India’s Council of Scientific 
and Industrial Research. 

B.N. Das, Lt. Gen.: look 
over on August 9 as Lnginecr- 
in-Chicf. Army Headquarters 
in succession to Lt. Gen. R.A. 
Loom ha (retired). 

Karpuri Thakur: elected 
Chairman of the Socialist 
Party of India. 

Madhu Dandawate: elected 
General Secretary of the Socia¬ 
list Parly of India. 

T.C. Raghawan, .1.: appoint¬ 
ed Chief Justice of the Kerala 
High Court. 

Abdul Motalcb Malik, Dr.: 
Appointed Civilian Governor 
of “Last Pakistan” by Yahya 
Khan. 


Amir Abdullah Khan, Lt. 
Gen.: Appointed Martial Law 
Administrator of “East Pakis¬ 
tan” vice Lt. Gen. Tikka Khan. 

RETIRED 

Atma Ram, Dr.: Director 
General of the Council of 
Scientific and Industrial Re¬ 
search. 

R.A. Loomba, Lt. Gen.: 
Engincer-in-Chief, Army Head¬ 
quarters. 

DIED 

Georgij Bahakui: Soviet 
Space-rockct engineer. 

Binndanand Jha: fromer 
Chief Minister of Bihar. 

Lckhraj Kishanchand Aziz: 
a renowned Smdhi poet. 

E.M.V. Naganathan, Dr.: 

founder-member and former 
President of the Tamil Federal 
Party of Ceylon. 

Hansa Wadkar: a Marathi 
film actress. 

Margaret Bourke-White: an 

internationally known photo¬ 
grapher. 

Yogendrapati T r i p a t h i: 

Editor of Swutantra Bliarai , 
a Hindi daily of Lucknow. 

Boshi Sen, Dr.: .One of 
India’s greatest agricultural 
scientists and founder-director 
of the Vivckananda Agricultural 
Research Laboratory, Almora. 


READERS’ QUESTIONS 
ANSWERED 

( Contd. from page 215) 

(r) Starred Question: When 
asking questions members of 
Parliament may ask for either 
oral of written answers. Ques¬ 
tions to which oral answers 
are required are marked with 
asterisk and are known 
Starred Questions. Questions 
requiring written replies a rc 
Unstarrcd Questions. 

The Compel it ion Master 
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BACKGROUNDERS 


The world is passing through tur¬ 
bulent times when the fortunes of coun¬ 
tries and peoples are undergoing pro¬ 
found changes. For nearly six months 
now, we in India have watched in 
horror a grisly orgy of death and des¬ 
truction being indulged in by the cads 
of Islamabad in Bangladesh. We are 
per force intimately involved in all 
that and also in whot goes on elsewhere 
because none knows which of the bush- 
fires at present raging in different 
corners of our planet mey develop into 
a world conflagration, and when. 

Therefore, trouble-spots of the 
world are not only a fertile source of 
hot news for journalists, but also pro¬ 
vide topics for conversation and discus¬ 
sion wherever well-informed people 
come together. 

A clear idea of what is going on 
in such places is very necessary far 
those who go up for competitive exa¬ 
minations, because, being so much in 
the news, these trouble-spots are also 
very mu'ch in the examiners’ and 
interviewers' minds. 

—Editor 


1. The Conflict in West Asis 

Background 
The first conflict 
The second conflict 
The third conflict 
Main issues 

2. Genocide in Bangla Desh 

The election platforms 
The Yahya-Bhutto conspiracy 
The Blatant treachery 
Impact on India 

3. Vietnam Story 

Background of the conflict 
Beginning of international rivalries 
How Americans stepped in 
The peace offensive 

4. Sino-Soviet Border Conflict 
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The Conflict in West Asia 


T HE seeds of the conflict be¬ 
tween the Arabs and the 
Jews were sown after the first 
world war, when a large part 
of the Arab world came under 
the control of the western 
nations as mandated territories. 
During the war, Britain had 
committed itself to helping in 
the establishment of a ‘national 
home’ for the Jews in Palestine. 
For many years it was toying 
with the idea of establishing in 
Palestine a combined Arab- 
Jewish state. But each com¬ 
munity was prepared to accept 
this solution only in case it 
was allowed to remain in a 
majority. The western nations, 
however, favoured the Jews to 
whom they were keen to make 
good for the wrongs done to 
them by Nazi Germany. By 
the end of the second world w ar, 
the Jews were, with their help, 
successfulin establishing numeri¬ 
cal superiority in Palestine. 
When the British withdrew from 
the territory on May 14, 1948, 
the Jews announced in Tel 
Aviv the setting up of a pro¬ 
visional Jewish government 
headed by Ben Gurion. The 
new government which had 
taken over in the name of 
Israel was almost immediately 
recognised by the U.S.A. and 
the U.S.S.R. 

This was taken by the Arabs 
as a challenge to their self- 
respect. They looked upon the 
creation of Israel as an attempt 
by the western nations to secure 
a foothold in the Middle East 
in pursuance of their cold war 
strategy which aimed at making 
the Middle East “safe” for 
themselves. The new state was 
described as a dagger aimed at 
the Arab heart and the Arab 
states refused to accept it as a 
reality. 
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During the last quarter of 
a cent ury, this feeling of enmity 
has been further heightened by 
several other issues which have 
cropped up in the meanwhile. 
The most abrasive one of these 
is the issue of Arab refugees. 
The establishment of Israel 
resulted in depriving nearly 6 
lakh Arabs of their hearths and 
homes. These refugees fled to 
neighbouring Jordan where they 
are still living in tents. Then 
there are the disputes over the 
boundaries of Israel between the 
new state and Jordan. Syria and 
Egypt. Another sore point be¬ 
tween the Arabs and the Jews 
is the City of Jerusalem which 
has been divided by the armis¬ 
tice line of 1949 into two parts. 
The utilisation of the waters of 
the river Jordan was another 
controversial issue. While 
Israel intended to divert these 
waters to irrigate the Negev 
desert, the Arabs apprehended 
that such a step would result 
in drying up of certain Arab 
regions. These factors and the 
machinations of western diplo¬ 
macy have already led to armed 
Arab-Jew conflicts thrice. A 
brief history of these conflicts 
would be as follows: 

The First Conflict 

Immediately after the estab¬ 
lishment of Israel had been 
announced, the armies of Egypt, 
Transjordan, Iraq, Syria and 
Lebanon invaded it, occupied 
the areas in the south and the 
east and tried to capture Jewish 
Jerusalem. The forces of the 
new state, however, were more 
than a match for them and were 
able to gain lightning successes 
in nearly all the sectors. By 
the early months of 1949, 
Israel had occupied the whole 
of the Negev desert upto the 


old Egypt-Palcstine frontiers, 
except the Gaza strip. The 
conflict was brought to a close 
by separate armistice agreements 
between Israel and the Arab 
states. The agreements were, 
however, never strictly observed, 
and intermittent border clashes 
went on. 

The Second Conflict 

Much to the chagrin of the 
British and the French, Presi¬ 
dent Nasser nationalised the 
Suez canal in 1956. At nearly 
the same time, the results of 
parliamentary elections in Jor¬ 
dan went to show that Nasserism 
was gaining ground in the Arab 
world. Feeling concerned at 
this, the U.K. and France, with 
the co-opcratoin of Israel 
launched a combined attack on 
the U.A.R., using as a pretext 
Arab commando raids on 
Israeli territory from hostile 
Arab bases in the Sinai desert. 
In five days from October 29, 
1956, the Israeli army had 
delivered a crushing blow to 
Egypt and captured Gaza, 
Rafah, A1 Arish etc. 

One of the objectives before 
Israel was to secure the use of 
the Gulf of Aqaba for Israeli 
shipping. With this purpose, she 
captured the island of Tiran 
which commanded the entrance 
to the Gulf. Soon after this, the 
British and French forces in¬ 
vaded the northern end of the 
Suez canal. The fighting was 
brought to an end on November 
7 following a ceasefire secured 
by the U.N. on condition that 
an international peace-keeping 
force would be stationed on 
Egyptian soil near the borders 
with Israel. The peace-keeping 
force occupied the Gaza strip 
in December, 1956. One of the 
consequences of its being in- 
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jected into die territory was 
that free’ navigation in the 
Gulf of Aqaba was assured. 

The Third Conflict 

With the coming into power 
in Syria of an ultra-revolu¬ 
tionary regime in 1966, the 
incidence of border raids on 
Israel from Syria increased and 
the Jews threatened the latter 
with war. Apprehending danger, 
and to prevent Israel getting 
supplies of arms through the 
Gulf of Aqaba, President Nasser 
secured the withdrawal of the 
UNEF from the Gaza strip 
and declared the Gulf closed to 
Israeli ships. In preparation 
for the war, Arabs closed their 
ranks, but when it came in the 
form of an Israeli blitzkreig on 
June 5, 1967 they once again 
suffered a complete rout in a 
short but swift conflict lasting 
no more than four days. In 
Jordan also, Israel over-ran large 


parts and gained control of the 
whole of Jerusalem, before a 
cease-fire was enforced on 
June 9. 

Ever since, numerous efforts 
have been made to resolve the 
crisis but without success. The 
Jarring Mission appointed by 
the U.N.O. was a failure. 
Likewise efforts of the Big Four 
to find a solution have been 
futile. Sporadic fighting has 
been going on with occasional 
lulls. 

From the beginning of 1970, 
the frequency of armed dashes 
began to increase to the level 
of regular warfare creating an 
explosive situation. Towards 
the end of June 1970 the U.S.A. 
undertook a new political ini¬ 
tiative which brought about a 
90-day standstill from August 
7, 1970. The ceasefire was re¬ 
newed for another three months 
in November. It is continuing 


still hut it remains at brat ail 
uneasy truce. 

Attention is now centred 
mainly on the re-opening of the 
Suez canal which has been 
lying closed since the six-day war 
in 1967. Although no progress 
has been registered so far, yet 
both the Arabs as well as the 
Israelis have more or less clearly 
outlined their positions. Presi¬ 
dent Anwar Sadaat has put 
forward proposals that Israeli 
troops should pull back from 
the East bank, and Egyptian 
forces allowed to cross the Suez 
Canal. These proposals were 
put forward as the first phase 
in the general Israeli withdrawal 
called for by the U.N.O. Sadaat 
also promised that once the 
canal was reopened, Israeli 
vessels would be allowed to 
pass through. But the proposals 
were rejected by Israel. The 
most it was prepared to do was 
to withdraw not more than 10 
miles from the canal so that the 
East bank remained within the 
range of its artillery. 

[The main points over which 
the Arabs and Israel must try 
to reach agreement arc:— 

(») Boundaries: Prolonged 
Israeli occupation of Arab ter¬ 
ritories is a sore point with the 
Arabs. They want Israel to 
withdraw from all such areas. 
But Israel wants to fix the borders 
anew, so that the possibility of 
a renewed conflict is ruled out. 
Before the 1967 conflict, Syria 
had been using the Golan 
heights to fire on Israeli settle¬ 
ments. Israel captured the 
heights in 1967 and does not 
want to retreat from there now. 
The capture of Jerusalem had 
been a great morale-booster 
for the Israelis. They will 
naturally not like to hand over 
any part of the city back to the 
Arabs though international 
control may be acceptable. 
From the Israeli point of view, 
the fixing of new borders in- 

{Contd. on page 221) 
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Genocide in Bangla Desk 


S oon after General Yahya 
Khan had assumed the 
reins of power in Pakistan, he 
told his countrymen that he 
would try to restore popular rule 
as early as possible. On March 
30, 1970, he issued the Legal 
Framework Order laying down 
the procedure for elections to 
the National Assembly and the 
Provincial Assemblies, and also 
guidelines for framing the Cons¬ 
titution. 

The elections were held on 
the basis of adult franchise in 
December 1970, and resulted 
in an overwhelming victory for 
the Awami League led by 
Sheikh Mujibur Rehman in 
East Pakistan and a large majo¬ 
rity for the Pakistan People’s 
Party, led by Mr. Zulfiqar Ali 
Bhutto in West Pakistan. 

The Election Platforms 

Sheikh Mujibur Rehman’s 
party, the Awami League, had 
fought the elections on the basis 
of its six-point programme. 
The six points were: (1) Pakis¬ 
tan will have a federal and par¬ 
liamentary form of Government 
with direct elections based on 
adult franchise. (2) The Federal 
government would be respon¬ 
sible for only defence and 
foreign affairs. (3) Whether the 
two wings have the same cur¬ 
rency or separate currencies, 
steps will be taken to prevent 
flight of capital from one region 
to the other. (4) The Govern¬ 
ments of the federating units 
would control fiscal policy. 
(5) Within the framework of the 
foreign policy of the country, 
regional governments would be 
free to negotiate foreign trade 
and aid. (6) The Governments 
of the federating units would 
be authorised to maintain a 
militia or paramilitary forces. 


As against this, Pakistan 
People’s Party of Mr. Bhutto 
had fought the election holding 
out promises of nationalization 
of banking and basic industries, 
shipping, paper and cement; 
limitation of land holdings; 
distribution of State lands to 
landless peasants; and the intro¬ 
duction of cooperative farming 
on a voluntary basis. In foreign 
policy Mr. Bhutto advocated 
withdrawal from SEATO and 
CENTO and a confrontation 
with India. 

The Yahya-Bhutto Conspiracy 

After keeping the people’s 
representatives in suspense for 
nearly two months, President 
Yahya Khan announced on 
February 13, 1971 that the 
Assembly would meet in Dacca 
on March 3. Following the 
announcement, the Awami 
League started preparing a 
draft of the country’s future 
constitution based on its six- 
point programme. A couple of 
days later, Mr. Z.A. Bhutto 
announced boycott of the Assem¬ 
bly unless Sheikh Mujibur Reh¬ 
man gave up his demand for 
full provincial autonomy. As 
the date fixed for the first meet¬ 
ing of the Assembly approach¬ 
ed, preparations were set afoot 
and many members from West 
Pakistan proceeded to Dacca. 
But on February 28, 1971, Mr. 
Bhutto threatened to plunge 
the whole of West Pakistan 
from Khyber to Karachi into 
a massive commercial and in¬ 
dustrial bandh unless the Assem¬ 
bly session was postponed. Next 
day. President Yahya Khan 
announced that the inaugural 
session of the National Assembly 
had been postponed indefinitely. 

The announcement provoked 
great popular resentment in 


East Pakistan. There wer< 
violent incidents in Dacca ant 
in other cities of East Pakistan 
Establishments owned by Wes 
Pakistanis were attacked anc 
burnt. Pakistan’s national flaj 
was reported to have beei 
burnt in the Dacca University 

As the situation threatenec 
to go out of hand, Presides 
Yahya Khan announced thu 
the postponed' inaugural ses 
sion of the Assembly would b< 
held on March 25, 1971. The 
announcement did not, how 
ever, serve to placate populai 
opinion in East Pakistan 
Addressing a mass rally ir 
Dacca on March 7, 1971 Sheik! 
Mujibur Rehman said that hi; 
party would attend the sessior 
only if President Yahya Khar 
immediately lifted the Martial 
Law, withdrew troops, restored 
civilian rule and ordered an 
inquiry into the massacres in 
East Pakistan. He exhorted the 
residents of East Pakistan (re¬ 
named by the people as Bungla 
Desh) to continue their non¬ 
violent agitation till ' all the 
demands made by his party 
had been met. 

Blatant Treachery 

In what was ostensibly a 
last bid to re-establish his autho¬ 
rity, Gen. Yahya Khan landed 
in Dacca on March 16, 1971 to 
hold talks with the Awami 
League Chief. The talks continu¬ 
ed upto March 25. On March 22, 
1971, soon after Mr. Bhutto had 
joined the talks in Dacca, it was 
learnt that the inaugural session 
of the National Assembly had 
once again been postponed in¬ 
definitely “with a view to faci¬ 
litating the process of enlarging 
areas of agreement among the 
political parties”. But on M area i 
25, it became apparent that 



President Yahya Khan and his 
accomplices had been treache¬ 
rously using the talks as a smoke¬ 
screen while they were prepar¬ 
ing to punish the patriots of 
Bangla Desh for the crime of 
demanding their democratic 
rights. Yahya Khan. Bhutto and 
company quietly left Dacca on 
the midnight of March 25, and 
next day Bangla Desh was 
aflame with a civil-war between 
armed West Pakistanis and 
unarmed civilians. 

Since March 1971, the West 
Pakistan army has used every 
weapon in its armoury to sup¬ 
press the voice of the people of 
Bangla Desh but without suc¬ 
cess. The rulers of Islamabad 
have repeatedly claimed that 
things have returned to normal 
in “East Pakistan” but their 
claims have been belied by 
the flood of terrified citizens of 
Bangla Desh who have fled to 
India to find shelter. By the 
end of August, 1971 their num¬ 
ber had gone up to more than 
eight million. 


Impact on India 

This has served to increase 
tensions between India and 
Pakistan. Although the latter 
has been proclaiming from house¬ 
tops that what is happening in 
Bangla Desh is an “internal 
affair of Pakistan”, the develop¬ 
ments have had a very great 
impact on India. The heavy in¬ 
flux of refugees from across the 
border has put a heavy burden 
on. the country’s economy and 
created new social and political 
tensions. It has also created a 
big security problem for India 
which was already facing the 
challenge of political instability 
and armed insurrection in West 
Bengal, Assam and Nagaland. 
In the face of Islamabad’s stub¬ 
born refusal to try fora political 
settlement which Bangla Desh, 
there is every possibility that 
the leadership of the fighting 
there may pass on to extremists 
inspired by China and that 
would be a very dangerous situa¬ 
tion as far as India is concerned. 
Moreover, along with the re¬ 



fugees, a number of Pakistani 
spies and agents are also known 
to have smuggled themselves 
into India and they are a great 
security risk. The only solu¬ 
tion of the problem would 
appear to be that the refugees 
must be enabled to go back to 
their homes. But so far there 
is little hope of that coming 
to pass in the near future. 

Meanwhile, latent tensions 
are continuing to build up, 
and the powder-keg may ex¬ 
plode any day involving first 
India and Pakistan, and then 
possibly the whole world. En¬ 
couraged by the support he has 
been getting from China and 
the U.S.A., Yahya Khan has 
been threatening India with 
total war, though his voice has 
been somewhat muted since 
the Indo-Soviet treaty of friend¬ 
ship was signed in August, 1971. 


The Conflict in West Asia 

(Contd. from page 219 ) 

volvcs considerations of security 
more than territory. 

(2) Refugees: The coming 
into being of Israel had depriv¬ 
ed huge numbers of Palestinian 
Arabs of their hearths and 
homes. The U.N. resolution of 
November 1967 called for “a 
just settlement of the refugee 
problem”. There is a sugges¬ 
tion that a new Palestine state 
should be created on the west 
bank of the Jordan river. The 
Arabs, however, insist that 
Israel must take back those who 
wish to return, even if in the 
process Israel has to change 
from a homeland for the Jews 
into a secular state. 

(3) Recognition: Israel wants 
the Arabs to sign a formal peace 
treaty which should recognise 
its frontiers. The Arabs had 
not been initially willing to 
sign such a treaty, but later 
Nasser appeared to have relent¬ 
ed on the point.] 
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The Vietnam Stoi*y 


Background of the Conflict 

The South East Asian region 
which now includes the countries 
of Cambodia, Laos, North 
Vietnam and South Vietnam 
was known as French Indo- 
China before World War-11. 
During the war, the Japanese 
over-ran the country and in the 
course of the Japanese occupa¬ 
tion of 1940-45, a strong nation¬ 
alist movement led by commu¬ 
nists and known as Viet Minh 
developed in the region. When 
the Japanese retreated in 1945, 
the Viet Minh forces led by 
Ho Chi Minh proclaimed the 
Republic of Vietnam which 
included Tonkin (North Viet¬ 
nam), Annam (Central Vietnam) 
and Cochin-China (South Viet¬ 
nam) with Hanoi as its capital, 
and Ho Chi Minh as President 
and Prime Minister. 

After the rout of the Japa¬ 
nese, the French tried to stage 
a come-back. With British and 
American help, they cleared the 
country of the Japanese army, 
and established a foothold in 
Cochin-C h i n a (the fertile 
Mekong delta). They even 
tried to achieve reconciliation 
with the Viet Minh by recog¬ 
nising the Republic of Vietnam 
as a “free state within the Indo- 
Chinese Federation”, but their 
reluctance to allow the rubber 
and rice-rich Cochin-China to 
remain a part of the Republic 
led to full-scale hostilities break¬ 
ing out between them and the 
Viet Minh. 

While the fighting was going 
on, in December 1949, the 
French made a characteristically 
colonialist move. They installed 
Bao Dai, the Emperor of Annam 
(who had been dethroned by 
the Viet Minh in 1945) as head 
of state of the Federal Union 


of Indo-China comprised of 
Vietnam (including Cochin- 
China), Laos and Cambodia. 
The U.S.A., U.K., and Australia 
recognised Bao Dai’s puppet 
regime, while China and Russia 
and her East European satel¬ 
lites extended recognition to the 
Democratic Republic of Viet¬ 
nam headed by Ho Chi Minh. 

Beginning of International 
Rivalries 

This was the beginning 
point of the international rival¬ 
ries which led tc the partition 
of Vietnam in 1954, and which 
are to this day laying waste that 
fertile land. From here onward, 
the fighting in Vietnam assum¬ 
ed a different aspect. While 
Communist countries like China 
gave support to the Democra¬ 
tic Republic of Vietnam headed 
by Ho Chi Minh, the western 
nations c.g., the U.S.A., the 
U.K. and Australia began to 
pump arms and aircraft into 
the South to bolster French do¬ 
mination symbolised by Bao Dai. 

In spite of this, the Viet 
Minh forces continued to con¬ 
solidate their position. They 
refused to fight for a decision, 
and by prolonging the war, 
were successful in tiring out the 
French so that domestic French 
opinion and international senti¬ 
ment increasingly veered round 
to a peaceful settlement. The 
issue was clinched when the 
French fortress at Dien Bien 
Phu in North Vietnam fell to 
the Viet Minh after a heoric 
seige lasting over two months. 

Meanwhile, representatives 
of France, the U.K., the U.S.A., 
People’s China, Cambodia, Laos 
and the two regimes in Vietnam 
were already in Conference in 
Geneva to work out a peace- 
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settlement. An agreement on 
cessation of hostilities was sign¬ 
ed on July 20, 1954, in terms of 
which a provisional boundary 
line (the 17th parallel) was 
accepted as marking the limits 
of the Viet Minh (North Viet¬ 
nam) and Bao Dai (South Viet¬ 
nam) regimes. But at the same 
time, the agreement provided 
that the partition was only 
provisional and would not last 
beyond July 1956, when general 
elections would be held in both 
parts to form a government of 
reunified Vietnam. 

Why and how the Americans 
Stepped in 

The general elections were, 
however, never held. In fact, 
by 1954 the conflict in Vietnam, 
propelled by a combination of 
circumstances, had moved from 
the domestic into the inter¬ 
national arena. With the cold 
war in a phase of high intensity, 
the West felt alarmed at the 
successes piled up by the Viet 
Minh forces. That was why 
Indo-China was brought on to 
the agenda at the Geneva Con¬ 
ference which had originally 
been convened to discuss Korea. 
But even then, there was no 
unanimity among the western 
nations. France, tired out by 
the prolonged fighting, was right 
glad to wash her hands of the 
whole affair. Britain, and her 
Commonwealth partners—Aus¬ 
tralia and New Zealand wanted 
to give the communists a chance 
to show their bona fides. But 
the U.S.A., alarmed at the 
spread of communist influence 
in South East Asia, was already 
working out the modalities of 
the containment of China. In 
fact, shortly after the Geneva 
agreement on Indo-China had 
been signed (the U.S.A. did 
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ict sign it), she went on to 
nlarge her commitments in the 
egion to a great extent by ins- 
>ii ing the creation of the South 
nst Asia Treaty Organisation 
SliATO) which pledged itself 
o jointly oppose any “armed 
ittack” (interpreted by the 
j S.A. as communist attack) on 
I,; treaty area which reached 
ip to 2\\° north, and covered 
inilo-China. 

The establishment of South 
Vietnam as a separate entity 
provided the U.S.A. with a 
nuch-needed springboard from 
i\herc to direct operations to 
:onibat the spread of commu¬ 
nist influence in the region. Their 
task was facilitated by the depo¬ 
sition of Bao Dai and the emer¬ 
gence of Ngo Dinh Diem as the 
President of South Vietnam. 
Almost the first action of Diem 
alter he had assumed office was 
the repudiation of the Geneva 
agreement, which helped to 
perpetuate the division of the 
country. 

from the beginning. Diem 
leaned on the Americans for 
upport. He did win some 
popularity with certain social 
kind economic reforms in the 
initial period of his stewardship. 
But with the passage of time, he 
id that popularity so that one 
fcas even, the Americans felt 
ftbligcd to forsake him. His 
erihrow and assassination on 
November 1, 1963, therefore, 
Engendered a feeling of relief 
pen where. 

However that may have been, 
piern's government, as long as 
remained in office (1955-63), 
fas the most stable government 
i Saigon after 1954. Following 
! assassination, there were no 

i ss than nine changes in a 
;ri<xl of twenty months. Not- 
ithstunding liberal doses of 
rocrican economic aid and 
ilitary backing, and a genuine 
ssire in Washington to see a 
Upukir civilian government ins- 
F ie d in South Vietnam, the 
untry continued to suffer from 


political instability. A succes¬ 
sion of U.S.-backed preten¬ 
ders to popular leadership held 
sway for brief periods and were 
in turn over-thrown. 

For nearly two years, the 
country remained in a state of 
continuing unrest precipitated 
and heightened by efforts of 
mutually opposed political, re¬ 
ligious and military groups to 
gain ascendancy at the cost of 
each other. But these groups 
hardly represented the popular 
urge which was and has always 
been in favour of reunification 
of the two parts of the country 
and the stopping of all foreign 
i ntervention includ i ng American. 
This was ’'symbolised by the 
National Liberation Front or the 
Vietcong which had meanwhile 
emerged as a fopce to be reckon¬ 
ed with. Deriving inspiration 
from the history of the Viet 
Minh guerillas, the Vietcong 
also started harrassing the 
Americans in South Vietnam. 
The Americans dubbed them as 
communist infiltrators inspired 
and abetted by North Vietnam. 
Whether they were getting any 
help from Hanoi or not, they 
did make things difficult for the 
Americans. 

From November 1964 on¬ 
ward, the Vietcong had begun to 
operate in larger units than in 
the past. Stung by the reverses 
suffered by the American forces 
in surprise raids by the Viet¬ 
cong and edged on by domestic 
criticism of the stalemate, 
Washington decided to step up 
its military commitment. 

The Peace Offensive 

As the fighting gained in 
intensity, it aroused worldwide 
fears that the struggle might 
escalate into a major inter¬ 
national war, and many pro¬ 
posals for negotiations were put 
forward. But there was no pro¬ 
gress towards peace. The main 
hurdles which could not be 
crossed were: (/) The North 
Vietnamese government’s insis¬ 
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tence that the United States 
should unconditionally and per¬ 
manently end the bombing of 
North Vietnam before nego¬ 
tiations began; <//) refusal of the 
United States to do so unless 
North Vietnam took some reci¬ 
procal action and (Hi ) The South 
Vietnamese government’s re¬ 
fusal to enter into negotiations 
with the National Liberation 
Front. 

In December 1967, President 
Johnson put forward four points 
as providing a basis for settle¬ 
ment (/) respect for the demili¬ 
tarised zone (ii) the re-unification 
of Vietnam through peaceful 
adjustments and negotiations 
(iii) the withdrawal of North 
Vietnamese forces from Laos, 
and (m) “one-man-one-vote” 
constitutional government for 
South Vietnam. This evoked a 
favourable response from Hanoi. 

On March 31, 1968 Johnson 
announced that in order to faci¬ 
litate peace negotiations, the 
bombing of the greater part of 
North Vietnam was being ended. 
On April 3, 1968 the North 
Vietnamese government officially 
accepted President Johnson’s 
offer to negotiate and the talks 
opened in Paris on May 13, 
1968. 

The change in the U.S. 
altitude was dictated less by a 
desire for peace than by wide¬ 
spread disillusionment at home 
with the Administration's Viet¬ 
nam policy. The beginning of 
the peace-talks was hailed as a 
good augury but they have been 
following a fruitless course from 
the beginning. 

Meanwhile, there was a 
change in the White House. 
Richard Nixon was elected 
U.S. President in 1968. One of 
the factors that contributed to 
his success was his promise to 
“bring the boys back home” 
from Vietnam. Domestic pres¬ 
sures to disentangle the U.S.A. 
from the conflict intensified as 
( Contd . on page 224) 
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Sino-Soviet Border Conflict 


In the beginning of March, 
1969 lighting erupted between 
the Soviet border guards and the 
Chinese army over control of 
the Damansky island in the 
Ussuri river along the border 
between Heilungkiang province 
in China and the 150 mile broad 
finger of Soviet maritime terri¬ 
tory, opposite Northern Japan. 
This brought into focus the 
Sino-Soviet border dispute 
which had been simmering for 
a long time. Although the 
trouble over Damansky was the 
first border incident between the 
two countries to hit the head¬ 
lines, it was said that incidents 
of this nature had been fairly 
frequent since 1960. 

The dispute has an ancient 
origin. It is contended by China 
that her present boundaries 
came to be fixed as a result of 
“unequal” treaties forced upon 
Chinese emperors by the Czars 
of Russia who followed expan¬ 
sionist policies. Between the 
middle of the 17th and thel9th 
centuries, the Russians had 
managed to annex all territory 
north of the Amur river and east 
of its tributary the Ussuri, 
cutting off China from the Sea 
of Japan, and founding die 
port of Vladivostok. Similarly, 
in Central Asia they had manag¬ 
ed to push back the borders of 
Chinese Turkestan (now known 
as Sinkiang) by about 350,000 
square miles. 

After the communist take¬ 
over of the Chinese mainland, 
the newly founded Chinese 
People’s Republic published 
maps showing these regions as 
China’s “lost territories”. The 
Chinese leaders also tried to 
raise the matter with Bulganin 
and Khrushchev, but did not 
get a hearing. 


When China’s honeymoon 
with Russia came to an end in 
1960 or thereabout, the former 
began to press for negotiations 
of the boundaries to undo the 
injustices which had been heap¬ 
ed upon the celestial empire by 
the Czars. At the same time 
they expressed their willingness 
to accommodate themselves to 
the realities of the situation to 
a certain extent. The Russians, 
however, were not prepared to 
go beyond minor rectifications 
and refused to enter into general 
boundary negotiations. They 
rejected Chinese claims on the 
ground that disputes between 
feudalists of old could not be 
accepted as valid grounds, and 
that the only legitimate test was 
community of peoples inhabiting 
an area. 

After the shooting across the 
Ussuri river, in a note dated 
March 29, 1969 the Russian 
government proposed that the 
boundary negotiations broken 
off in 1964 should be resumed. 
In June, China announced that 
it accepted the proposal and the 
joint Sino-Soviet River Naviga¬ 
tion Commission met in 
Khabarovsk on June 22. 

While those negotiations had 
not reached any conclusion, 
there was another serious border 
clash on the Sinkiang border on 
August 13, 1969. But in 
the midst of growing bitter¬ 
ness there was a surprise meet¬ 
ing between Mr. Kosygin and 
Mr. Chou-en-lai in Peking, 
while the former was on his 
way back from Hanoi after 
attending Ho Chi Minh’s fune¬ 
ral. One result flowing from the 
surpise meeting was the border 
talks which opened between the 
two countries in Peking on 
October 20, 1969. 
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Before the talks actual! 
got going, the Chinese Foreig 
Ministry put forward a set c 
proposals to form the basis c 
negotiations. Among the pre 
posals was a suggestion tha 
the Soviet Union must acknou 
ledge, even if by implicatior 
that the previous boundar 
treaties were unequal. Othe 
proposals envisaged that borde 
conflicts should be resolved b 
negotiations and that thcr 
should be no interference in th 
internal affairs of each other 

But with the passage o 
time, the tensions on the Sino 
Soviet border have aggravated 
In 1971, heavy concentration: 
of Russian and Chinese troop: 
were entrenched facing eacl 
other across the Sino-Soviei 
border. The tension had visibly 
mounted and was reflected ir 
Chinese attempts to isolate 
Russia by making it up to the 
U.S.A., strengthening ties with 
Pakistan, and penetrating the 
Balkans by coming closer to 
Rumania and Albania. 
Simultaneously, the Soviet 
Union was busy finalising com¬ 
mon security arrangements with 
countries of western Europe. It 
had also entered into a friend¬ 
ship treaty with India and seemed 
to be wooing Nepal and North 
Vietnam for the same purpose. 

The Vietnam Story 

( Corttd . from page 223) 
details of the outrages com¬ 
mitted by American soldiers in 
Vietnam leaked out. In 1970, 
Nixon pledged himself to a 
policy of phased-out withdrawal 
of U.S. troops, and gradual 
“Vietnamisation” of the 
flict. He has, however, pcfl 
tently refused to fix a deadly 
for final withdrawal of 
troops. 
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LETTER FROM THE EDITOR 

The Developing Challenge 

Dear Readers, 

Many of you have just celebrated Deepavali, the festival of 
lights which symbolises the triumph of the Jones of good over evil. 

In the context of the situation as it lias been developing in 
the Indian sub-continent over the last six months, the festival and 
what it symbolises acquire added significance. 

Having been frustrated in its designs to trample the patriotu 
aspirations of the people of Bangla Dcsh, the perfidious Khans m 
Islamabad has been provoking India to invest it with the halo of 
martyrdom. According to their thinking, that is the only u ay 
they can save face. 

If they force the issue, India may have to fulfil their death- 
wish. As our leaders have repeatedly said , we have no desire to 
precipitate a conflict , but if we are forced to fight, ire shall not be 
found wanting in any respect, and we will overcome because >te 
will be taking up arms to defend righteousness and faiiplav 
against treachery of the vilest kind. 

Meanwhile, we have to remain vigilant and prepared to 
defend the sovereignty and integrity of our sacred land. We shall 
face the challenge as one . 


Yours sincerely 



Editorial Note 


India and Bangla Desk 


B Y the time this appears in print, the 
lighting in Bangla Desh will have lasted six 
months. This prolongation of the conflict 
has confounded those who had been expecting 
that, if nothing else, the gigantic logistic prob¬ 
lem of sustaining an offensive in hostile country 
more than a thousand miles away from the 
centre of power would force Yahya Khan to 
call away his hired assassins. The fighting 
goes on without let up. Every day the Yahya 
regime puts out stories of the extermination 
of more and yet more ‘Indian agents’, and ‘seces¬ 
sionists’ and of everything having returned to 
normal in ‘East Pakistan’. Likewise, the Mukti 
Bahini daily goes on claiming new successes 
and territories gained. Meanwhile, more and 
more people are trekking into India every day 
in search of a haven where they can live without 
constant fear of molestation and death. 

While the aggressors and the patriots in 
Bangla Desh have been fighting it out, we have 
been engaged in trying to get a world guided 
by expedients to condemn Pakistan on the 
charge of genocide and to exert pressure on it 
in favour of a political settlement with the 
leaders of Bangla Desh. Numberless ministerial 
dele|ations have gone abroad to make the inter¬ 
national community see what has been happening 
in Bangla Desh through our eves. We have 
kept our doors open so that those threatened 
by Yahya’s marauders may be able to find re¬ 
fuge. For the first time in our career as a free 
nation, we have concluded with one of the 
super-powers a treaty envisaging defence aid 
in case we should need it. 

If we dispassionately ponder over all that 
has happened during the last six months, we 
cannot fail to notice a certain dichotomy in our 
public and private postures in this matter. 
While we have been copious in our expressions 
of sympathy and support for the freedom fighters, 
we have fought shy of recognising Bangla Desh 
or even giving them material aid. We have been 
stamping our feet in impotent rage at the in¬ 
justice of the tragedy, while inwardly feeling 
dated at the discomfiture of Pakistan. We 
have been applauding ourselves for our 
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humanitarian attitude towards the refugees 
and simultaneously bewailing the crushing 
burden their coming has imposed on our 
economy, and secretly hating them for it. 

Our attitude of confused equivocation on 
the subject was best illustrated by what the 
External Affairs Minister said at Simla a few 
days ago. Addressing the A.I.C.C. session, 
S. Swaran Singh is reported to have said that 
India would be prepared to accept a political 
settlement within the framework of Pakistan 
or within the framework of an independent 
Bangla Desh or one which assured Bangla Desh 
greater regional autonomy, provided such 
political settlement was acceptable to the 
elected representatives of Bangla Desh. This 
was a far cry from the position taken by India 
earlier, and the shift bad dangerous implications 
for the country. 

From the outset, India has fully endorsed the 
stand taken by the secularist Awami League., 
And as far as the Awami League is concerned, 
it has already burnt its boats. It would be 
suicidal for it now to settle for anything less than 
complete independence. Any other settlement 
will go against India's interests also because it 
is bound to block the return of displaced persons 
from Bangla Desh to th£ hearths and homes they 
have been obliged to leave. Both for them 
as also for India, the only hope lies in an in¬ 
dependent Bangla Desh. Anything less than , 
that would mean that they stay on in India which 
is a horrible prospect. 

The flow of refugees into India continues 
unabated, and there is no knowing whether or 
when it is gomg to stop. The number has 
already crossed nine million and the point at. 
which we shall have to do something to reverse 
the flow is not far off. Keeping this in view, 
it is very necessary for us to be clear in our 
minds about where we stand and in which direc¬ 
tion we are to go. The return of the refugees 
is a matter of primary concern for us, and we : 
have to exert for a settlement which can assure 
that, even if it involves the dismemberment 
of Pakistan. 

m 
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Sino-Indian Relations 

Up to October 6, China had 
maintained silence on the Indo- 
Soviet treaty. But on that day, 
talking to a group of Americans 
in Peking, Mr. Chou En-lai, 
the Prime Minister of China 
said that he had taken note of 
the Soviet and Indian state¬ 
ments that the treaty was not 
directed against China. He 
also said, “We still hope to 
reach an understanding with 
them”. The observations made 
by the Chinese Prime Minister 
lent substance to conjectures 
that India’s moves for nor¬ 
malisation of relations with 
Peking were showing results. 
Earlier indications in that direc¬ 
tion had been a Chinese invita¬ 
tion to India to send a table- 
tennis team to their country, and 
the summoning home of the 
top diplomats of the two coun¬ 
tries posted to each other's 
capital for consultations. 

Chinese leaders have several 
times emphasized their desire 
to develop friendly relations 
with all countries on the basis 
of principles of peaceful co-exis¬ 
tence. However, a more plausi¬ 
ble explanation of the change 
noticeable in Peking’s attitudes 
is provided by its pre-occupa¬ 
tion with efforts to eliminate 
Soviet influence and presence 
from Asian countries. The 
only way in which China can 
hope to neutralise the advantage 
gained by the Soviet Union by 
entering into a treaty of peace, 
friendship and cooperation with 
India is to respond to Indian 
overtures. 

Speaking in Calcutta on 
September 18, Mr. D.P. Dhar, 


Chairman of India’s External 
Affairs Ministry’s Policy Plan¬ 
ning Committee, said that am 
positive response from China to 
improve relations would be 
welcome and adequately reci¬ 
procated. Replying to a ques¬ 
tion Mr. Dhar said that in his 
opinion the possibility of 
improvement in relations bet¬ 
ween New Delhi and Peking 
would not have any adverse 
effect on India’s relations with 
U.S.S.R. He said, “1 can sa\ 
with confidence that the USSR 
would be equally happy if 
friendly relations are established 
between the two countries." 
Another question raised in the 
course of the interview was whe¬ 
ther the Bangla Desh issue and 
China’s relations with Pakistan 
were likely to stand in the wa> 
of normalisation of relations 
between India and China. Mr. 
Dhar did not offer any com¬ 
ments. But China-watchcis 
have always held that that 
country has at no time extend¬ 
ed unqualified support to the 
Islamabad regime on the Bangla 
Desh issue. In support of thcii 
thesis, they point out that 
Peking has never condemned 
the Bangla Desh movement. 
Recently, the Peking Review 
reproduced from a North Viet¬ 
namese monthly journal an 
article which alluded to the 
“heroic revolutionary struggle" 
being waged by the people of 
Pakistan. This was interpreted 
as a reference to the conflict 
in Bangla Desh. The fact that 
the Peking Review has found 
the reference fit for publication 
is taken as signifying a possible 
change in China's attitude to¬ 
wards Bangla Desh. 
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India and the Monetary Crisis 

' Speaking at the joint meet¬ 
ing of the International Mone¬ 
tary Fund and the World Bank 
held in Washington on Septem¬ 
ber 28, India’s Finance Minister 
Mr. Y. B. Chavan suggested 
lour steps which he considered 
necessary for resolving the 
monetary crisis which had over¬ 
taken the world. These four 
steps were: (i) rapid re-align¬ 
ment of parities as between the 
currencies of the major indus¬ 
trial countries ( 11 ) more flexi¬ 
bility for the international mone¬ 
tary system without any im¬ 
pairment of the essential stabi¬ 
lity of the par value system 
(<//) fresh commitments by mem¬ 
ber countries to abide by the 
discipline of the International 
Monetary Fund. He said ‘it is 
not conceivable for me that 
with all the integration of world 
economy that has taken place, 
we can carry on the world’s 
money business without some 
lotum as the Fund.” (iv) plear 
pioiumncement of the fra me¬ 
nu k of policies and procedures 
b r Special Drawing Rights in¬ 
cluding recommendations for 
lurther issue of Special Drawing 
Rights after 1972. 

I arlier, addressing the Com¬ 
monwealth Finance Ministers’ 
Conference held in Nassau 
i Bahamas) on September 23, 
Mi. Chavan had said that 
India favoured a solution of the 
monetary crisis in terms of ex¬ 
change rates. He said “As far 
as we are concerned, we favour 
a solution in terms of stable 
'■'change rates and orderly 
changes in the monetary sys¬ 
tem. A regime of floating rates 
cremes additional problems and 
uncertainties for our over¬ 
stretched economies and ad- 
mi mstrative machinery.” 

Nuclear Collaboration with West 
Germany 

On October 5 this year, 
: '"“in and West Germany enter- 
| ea into a five-year agreement 
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providing for collaboration bet¬ 
ween the two countries in 
developing peaceful uses of 
atomic energy. 

Commenting on the agree¬ 
ment, Dr. Vikarm Sarabhai, 
Chairman of India’s Atomic 
Energy Commission, said that 
Indian scientists would stand to 
gain a lot from the research 
carried on by West Germany 
on uranium enrichment tech¬ 
nology. Dr. Sarabhai said that 
the Federal Republic of West 
Germany had made giant 
strides in nuclear technology in 
just one decade. He evinced 
keen interest in the safeguards 
system being built by West 
German scientists. 

According to the agreement, 
West Germany will also assist 
India in developing her space 
programme and West German 
scientists would benefit from the 
experience gained by Indian 
nuclear scientists in several 
specialised fields. 

Talking to pressmen on the 
occasion, Dr. Sarabhai dis¬ 
closed that although West 
Germany had already develop¬ 
ed a centrifugal plant for enrich¬ 
ment of uranium, it could not 
make available the know-how 
to India because the plant was 
being built jointly by a British, 
Dutch and German consortium 
and the other countries were 
not in favour of revealing ‘classi¬ 
fied’ techniques. India was, 
however, going ahead with its 
own plans to build a 
laboratory prototype of a cen¬ 
trifugal plant. This would 
enable the Atomic Energy Com¬ 
mission to design a bigger plant 
to produce enriched uranium 
for the nuclear power stations 
in the country. 


Indo-Iraq Trade Pact 

On September 24, India and 
Iraq signed a trade agreement 
valid for two years and a half, 
and aimed at tripling of Indo- 
lraqi trade in March 1973 from 


the existing level of Rs. 12 
crores to about Rs. 40 crores. 

The agreement provides that 
Iraq will supply to India crude 
oil, sulphur and dates. In 
return, India will export to 
Iraq engineering goods, textiles, 
railway wagons etc. The agree¬ 
ment also envisages economic 
cooperation between the two 
countries. Under this part, 
India will set up in Iraq a steel 
plant based on Indian ore, a 
cement factory and an entire 
railway system. In return, Iraq 
will collaborate and financially 
cooperate with India in setting 
up an oil refinery and also 
supplying the essential raw 
material, /.<?., crude oil. 

It was the first time that 
India had been successful in 
including the supply of crude oil 
in a bilateral trade agreement. 
Sulphur is also a new item in 
trade between the two countries. 
A team from India will visit 
Iraq to assess the suitability of 
the crude that Iraq can supply 
to India and also settle its 
price. The crude will most 
probably be used in Barauni. 

The agreement also pro¬ 
vides for the opening of trade 
centres by the two countries in 
each other to facilitate and pro¬ 
mote trade. 


Partial Emergency 

The situation that has been 
created in the eastern region 
of India as a result of the large 
scale influx of refugees has 
led the Government of India 
to think in terms of incorporat¬ 
ing in the constitution a pro¬ 
vision to authorise declaration 
of emergency in part of the 
country, This will involve 
amendment of Article 352 which 
governs declaration of a state 
of emergency in the country. 
According to the provision as 
it stands now, a declaration of 
emergency must necessarily 
cover the whole of the country. 
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It is felt that this provision 
may sometimes unnccessariJy 
subject the entire country to the 
restraints of emergency, when 
it is only a particular region 
that faces a threat of external 
aggression or internal subver¬ 
sion. 

It has been reported that 
the Government of India re¬ 
cently got the Ministries of 
Home and Law to study 
whether the existing provisions 
in the constitution permitted a 
declaration of partial emergency. 
But the consensus of opinion 
was that it could not be done. 

It was, therefore, consider¬ 
ed likely that before the coming 
winter session of Parliament, 
Mrs. Indira Gandhi would try 
to obtain the concurrence of 
party leaders andt Sate Chief 
Ministers to bringing forward 
an amendment to the consti¬ 
tution for the purpose. 

More Autonomy for States 

(See also How Much More 

Autonomy For States by 

Constitutionist in this issue) 

Addressing a D.M.K. meet¬ 
ing organised in connection 
with the 63rd birth anniversary 
of the late Mr. C.N. Annadurai, 
the Tamil Nadu Chief Minister 
Mr. M.'Karunanidhi said that, 
for the time being his party 
had stopped pressing the demand 
for more autonomy in view of 
the situation in Last Bengal. 
But it would continue its cam¬ 
paign to build public, opinion 
in favour of the demand. He 
said that the D.M.K. ministry 
would not hesitate to resign if 
and when it became necessary 
to start an agitation to achieve 
the object. 

Mr. Karunanidhi disagreed 
with the opinion expressed by 
the Union Planning Minister, 
Mr. C. Subramaniam to the 
effect that there was no need 
for greater autonomy for the 
states. He regretted the fact 
that the Tamil Nadu Govern¬ 


ment did not have enough 
powers even to put a statute of 
the Tamil King Raja Cholan 
in the big temple at Thanjavur. 

The Chief Mnister said 
that the constitution was not 
so sacrosanct that it could 
not be amended. He said that 
the time must come soon for 
amending it to concede pro¬ 
vincial autonomy and to confer 
greater powers on the states to 
enable them to serve the people 
more effectively. 


foreign Travel Tax 

From October 15, the 
Government of India has im¬ 
posed foreign travel tax at the 
rate of 15 per cent of the fare 
in the case of standard first 
class and 10 per cent for the 
economy or tourist class for 
journeys by ship or aircraft 
to a place outside India. 

Exemption from the tax 
has been given in the case of 
students and scientists provid¬ 
ed they travel by economy 
class. A similar concession, 
confined to travel in the economy 
class will be available to em¬ 
ployees of airlines and shipping 
companies having free tickets 
as well as to persons travelling 
by inaugural flights on free 
tickets. 

The tax had been origi¬ 
nally proposed in the Union 
budget for 1^71-72. The pro¬ 
posals were subseqentiv modi¬ 
fied in the Finance Act. 


Economic Issues to the Fore 

At the time of writing, the 
Cabinet’s Committee on Eco¬ 
nomic Coordination was engag¬ 
ed in studying trends in indus¬ 
trial production, the problem 
of inflation and rising prices, 
mobilization of resources for 
development and to meet the 
financial burden imposed on 
the country by the Bangla 
Desh refugees, the working of 
the Monopolies and Restric¬ 


tive Trade Practices Act et 
It was expected that by.tl; 
middle of October, some cruci; 
decisions on these issues nia 
be taken. 

Among the proposals rc 
ported to be under considers 
tion was the formation of 
new Industrial Rcorganizatio 
Commission to be entruste 
with the task of restructurin 
business houses and allottm 
to them specific tasks in th 
industrial framework. It wa 
also reported that incentives In 
stimulating industrial produc 
lion and investment in the pn 
vate sector were under coin 
deration. A review of the work¬ 
ing of the Monopolies Commo 
sion and the law on monopoly 
had been undertaken as it uu 
felt that neither of these hac 
been successful in breaking u| 
the concentration of economii 
power. 

At an informal meeting 
with press reporters in the capi¬ 
tal on October 6, the Finance 
Minister, Mr. Chavan disclos¬ 
ed that several proposals to 
check price rise were being 
examined, but these did not 
include a wage-freeze. The 
Finance Minister, however, 
said that if necessary price con-1 
trols may be clamped on essen-j 
tial commodities. • 


Dispute Over Bonus 

The all-India Trade Ornoi 
Organizations in Bombay hac 
for some time been demandmj 
that minimum bonus fixed 
the Bonus Act at 4 per ceni 
should be raised to 8-1/3 p® 
cent. The reasons advanced hi 
the Trade Unions in suppor 
of the demand were: U) 
though the Bonus Act provide 
that a minimum of lour pr 
cent should be paid as honin 
industrial units are treating 1 
as the maximum. Those wh< 
were paying higher bonus bel 
fore the Act came into foj cC J 
had started paying only D 1 ! 
per cent treating it as standard 
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onus (») the available surplus 
whittled down by making 
| uso of the loopholes in the Com¬ 
panies Act. The balance sheets 
[ami the profit and loss accounts 
the companies do not re¬ 
tied the true state of their 
finances. Therefore, the pica 
that industry is in no position 
to pay more bonus is not valid, 
l/i/l because the rates of wages 
in India remain low, more 
minimum bonus is a necessity. 

A tripartite meeting on the 
issue held in Bombay on Sep¬ 
tember 20 failed to reach agree¬ 
ment. The employers' repre- 
.eniatives were willing to agree 
o a general review of wages 
hut they opposed any increase 
m minimum bonus because, in 
then opinion, the quantum of 
bonus paid had already gone 
up with increases in wages and 
eurncss allowance. They also 
described the demand as m- 
pportune as according to them 
lie industry and the economy 
nf ihe country were in a bad 
.shape. The workers’ represen- 
'latnes’ contention was that 
(he principle of minimum bonus 
had been accepted in India in 
new of the workers’ low living 
andards and that bonus had 
nothing to do with prolits or 
losses in industry. They appeal¬ 
ed to the government to pro¬ 
mulgate * an ordinance con¬ 
ceding their demand. Mr. 
Rk. Khadilkar, the Union 
labour Minister who presided 
met the meeting said, however, 
that the Government did not 
"ant to impose a decision on 
c 'ther party but would take a 
decision keeping in view the 
mteicsis of'both industry and 
labour as also the general 
Mtuaiion in the country. 

1 he Union Government 
announced on October 7 that 
11 had approved an ad hoc 
formula as a suitable basis for 
jfo interim settlement of the 
hotuis issue. According to 
this formula, industrial units 
*ere divided into three cate- 
iortes on the basis of their 
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profits, and each of these cate¬ 
gories was required to pay the 
workers additional bonus rang¬ 
ing from 1 percent to 4-1/3 
per cent over and above the 
minimum of 4 per cent. This 
was to be treated as advance 
pending final settlement. It 
was announced that the govern¬ 
ment wanted the employers to 
pay the advance to workers by 
October 12. 

The Government stopped 
short of conceding the workers’ 
demand in full because in its 
opinion (i) a further increase 
in the purchasing power of the 
workers would aggravate the 
inflationary trends in the eco¬ 
nomy: and (//) the wage bill of 
public sector undertakings would 
also go, up adding to the losses 
already being suffered by them. 
It. however, agreed to review 
the working of the Bonus Act 
and to examine the demand to 
raise the minimum bonus. 


Rising Inflation 

While presenting to Parlia¬ 
ment the annual budget for 
P)7I-72 in May Ibis year, the 
Union Finance Minister Mr. 
Y.B. Cliavan had claimed that 
his proposals were aimed at 
avoiding inflationary pressures. 
According to the Finance 
Ministry’s calculations, it was 
expected that the budget pro¬ 
posals should not lead to a rise 
of more than 6 per cent in the 
prices. These calculations were, 
however, proved incorrect when 
a steady upward trend in prices 
began to be noticed in June. 
In August, the wholesale index 
was more than 2 per cent higher 
than it had been ir July and 
51 per cent higher than it had 
been during the same period 
last year. By September 11, 
the price level had soared by 
another 0 5 per cent. Compared 
with the same period in.1970, 
prices appeared to have shot 
up by more than 10 per cent. 


According to the Finance 
Ministry, all this betrays a 
psychology of inflation; and 
the situation is further aggra¬ 
vated by (i) expenditure on 
Bangla Desh refugees which is 
sure to raise the level of deficit 
financing (ii) expansion of bank 
credit to the government sector. 
During the first four months 
and a half of the current finan¬ 
cial year, there had been an 
increase of Rs. 553 crores in 
bank credit given to the govern¬ 
ment sector. 

In order to meet the situa¬ 
tion, the Government is report¬ 
ed to have decided to (i) impose 
and expand arrangements for 
price control and distribution 
of essential goods (ii) to curb 
non-essential expenditure by 
the Centre and the states and 
thus enforce stricter fiscal dis¬ 
cipline; and (i/i) judicious 
exercise of selective and general 
measures of credit control, A 
suggestion in favour of demone¬ 
tization as a remedy for higher 
prices was ruled out for the 
present because the government 
leek that monetary expansion 
to sonic extent is necessary in 
order to sustain the growing 
national output. 

Better Deal forTclengana 

After discussions with Mr. 
P.V. Narasimha Rao, the new 
Chief Minister of Andhra 
Pradesh, New Delhi is reported 
to have decided to take steps 
along the following lines in 
order to conserve the goodwil 
generated in Telengana by the 
recent political changes in the 
state: 

(/) fair share in develop¬ 
mental expenditure; 

(ii) a separate development 
plan for Telengana; 

(Hi) more powers and a 
statutory basis for the Regional 
Committee: and 

(iv) safeguards for public 
servants belonging to Telengana. 
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UNITED NATIONS 

26th General Assembly Session 

The general debate in the 
26th General Assembly Session 
of the U.N.O., presided over by 
Dr. Adam Malik of Indonesia, 
opened on September 27, 1971. 
Before that, the Steering Com¬ 
mittee of the Assembly had 
finalised the agenda which has 
97 items inscribed on it. These 
include: the appointment of a 
new Secretary General to suc¬ 
ceed U Thant who retires on 
December 31, 1971; the West 
Asia situation; the question of 
Chinese representation in the 
world body; disarmament; 
South Africa’s apartheid policy, 
Rhodesia, and other colonial 
matters. 

Before the session began, 
the non-aligned group of 
nations had held a separate 
meeting and decided to take 
‘concerted action’ during the 
current session towards the 
implementation of the Lusaka 
declaration on world issues in¬ 
cluding economic problems. 
The group had also decided to 
strive for the creation of the 
Indian Ocean as a ‘zone of 
peace’ for equitable economic 
relations between the rich and 
the poor nations, for speeding 
up decolonisation and streng¬ 
thening the U.N.O. and its 
organs. 

The question of Bangla 
Desh had not been formally 
inscribed on the agenda. Yet 
India, which was the second 
speaker in the general debate, 
took the opportunity to call 
upon the U.N. and all other 
international organizations to 
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put pressure on the military 
rulers of Islamabad in favour oi 
a political settlement with tin 
elected representatives of Bang!; 
Desh. Speaking on behalf ol 
India, Mr. Swaran Singh traeec 
in brief the history of events ir 
Bangla Desh which had led tr 
more than 9 million uprootc( 
people seeking refuge in India 
He said that as a result of tht 
massive influx of refugees, India 
had been brought to face grave 
social, economic and politica- 
consequences. 

Admission of China 

The 26th General Assembly 
had before it three resolution- 
on the question of China'' 
admission to the world body. 
The first had been tabled h\ 
Albania calling for the seating 
of Peking and expulsion ol 
Taiwan. The U.S.A. has tabled 
the other two resolutions, one 
of them calling for Peking’s 
admission but wanting’ Taiwan 
to retain its seat. This resolu¬ 
tion also conceded China'* 
permanent seat on the Security 
Council to the Peking regime. 
The second sought to make the 
expulsion of Taiwan “an im¬ 
portant question” to be settled 
by two -thirds of the votes ol 
the 131-nation body. Debate 
on the resolutions was to open 
on October IB and was to be 
spread over 12 meetings. 

Commenting on the U.S.- 
sponsored resolutions, the Go¬ 
vernment of Taiwan issued a 
statement saying, “This move 
to sacrifice a founding and 
faithful member is a flagran* 
violation of the U.N. Charter. 
On another occasion, Mr. Chow 
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Shu-Kai, the Foreign Minister 
of* Taiwan had said that if his 
country's position became des¬ 
perate, it might well enter into 
some alliance with the Soviet 
Union. He refused to say 
whether his government would 
walk out of the world body 
•l* Peking was granted repre¬ 
sentation in the General 
Assembly. 


I'.N. Finances 

According to Secretary 
(ieneral U Thant, “The U.N. 
now is in a state of near and 
hopeless insolvency”. A review 
of the financial position of the 
world body has tcvealed that 
unpaid dues by the end or this 
\car would exceed 65 million 
dollars out of which the Sccic- 
i.uy General thinks that more 
than 33 million dollars “must 
!v regarded as uncollectable”. 
I he wotking capital of 40 mil¬ 
lion dollars has been fully 
utilised and more than 50 mil¬ 
lion dollars of debts incurred for 
pad and present peace-keeping 
operations remain unsettled. 

U Thant also disclosed that 
at the end of September this 
venr, he had to borrow 15 
million dollars from special 
purpose accounts and trust 
funds to meet expenses, includ- 
h.p the ‘monthly U.N. pax-roll. 
Summing up the situation, the 
S s rotary General said. “Ten 
u trs of deficit and drill have 
kmi I ted in the depletion of 
..oh resources so that in meet¬ 
ing our most basic obligations, 
xxo are literally living from hand 
to mouth. 

I 

Successor to U Thant 

Addressing a press con¬ 
ference on September 14. 1971, 
b Thant set at rest all speou- 
btion about his being available 
f'r another term as the U.N. 
Secretary General. He said 
that he was not prepared to 
L "trry on “even for two months” 
a her his present term expired 
°n December 31. 


The search for a successor 
to U Thant has been proving 
difficult as the great powers 
have not been able to arrive at 
a consensus. Up to the time 
of writing, it was known that 
there were three candidates in 
the field. These were: (/) Mr. 
Max Jakobson of Finland who 
was generally considered a favou¬ 
rite, though some Arab coun¬ 
tries were reported to be opposed 
to him because of his Jewish 
background (//) Mr. Kurt 
Waldheim of Austria and (Hi) 
Mr. Undalkachcw Takonnen of 
Ethiopia. Another likely choice 
might have been Dr. Gunnar 
Jarring. He was not a declared 
candidate but as he commands 
wide respect for his peace efforts 
in West Asia, he might well 
have been drafted as a non- 
controversial figure. 

Rut towards fhe end of 
September, it was learnt that 
France had come out in favour 
of an interim appointment pend¬ 
ing the induction of China into 
the world body. France would 
also like to see that the new 
Secretary-General knows both 
English and French. 

Ran on Biological Weapons 

On September 28, the LJ.S.A. 
and the Soviet Union, together 
with tlicir respective NATO 
and Warsaw Pact allies, sub¬ 
mitted to the 25-nation Dis¬ 
armament Conference in Geneva 
a new international arms con¬ 
trol treaty to ban biological 
weapons for all limes. It was 
for the first time in (he nearly 
10-year old history of the dis¬ 
armament talks that all NATO 
and Warsaw pact countries 
had jointly sponsored a dis¬ 
armament convention. 

The treaty when it comes 
into force will prohibit the 
development, production and 
stock-piling of biological 
weapons of warfare. It also 
provides for the destruction of 
existing stocks of bacteriologi¬ 
cal weapons. 


INTERNATIONAL 
RELATIONS 
Podgorny in Hanoi 

In the first week of October, 
a high-level 18-mcmber Russian 
delegation headed by President 
Podgorny visited Hanoi. 
Many of the members of the 
delegation were connected with 
Russia's economic aid pro¬ 
gramme for its allies. 

News of Prime Minister 
Chou’s invitation to President 
Nixon had created feelings of 
uncertainty in Hanoi. The 
North Vietnamese leaders were 
not exactly clear about China’s 
intentions and the implications 
for Indo-China of a possible 
Sino-U.S. detente. Although 
Peking was promptly forth¬ 
coming with assurances to 
North Vietnam that better rela¬ 
tions with the U.S.A. would not 
be developed at the cost 'of 
Hanoi, yet the misgivings felt 
by the North Vietnamese leaders 
were not entirely set at rest. 
The Chinese followed up their 
assurances with an agreement 
providing for economic and 
military aid to North Vietnam 
during 1972. The agreement 
was signed in the last week of 
September, just before the Presi¬ 
dent of the Soviet Union was 
due to visit Hanoi. 

President Podgornv’s visit 
to Hanoi was aimed at blocking 
the efforts of Chinese diplo¬ 
macy to eliminate Russian in¬ 
fluence from Asia. In the course 
of the visit, the Russian dele¬ 
gation had wide-ranging talks 
with the North Vietnamese 
leaders, and both sides appeared 
liapp y with the outcome 
which pointed towards a new 
cordiality between Hanoi and 
Moscow. One result of the 
meeting was three agreements 
signed between the two coun¬ 
tries covering Russian military 
aid to North Vietnam in 1972, 
an agreement for exchange of 
goods between them during 
1972-73, and an agreement on 
economic assistance. 
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U.S.A. and Pakistan 

On October 6, the Foreign 
Relations Committee of the 
U.S. Senate voted to suspend 
economic and military aid to 
Pakistan. A day earlier, how¬ 
ever, Senator Edward Kennedy 
had charged the U.S. adminis¬ 
tration with hving offered mili¬ 
tary equipment worth about 
9 million dollars to Pakistan 
despite an administrative ban 
on arms shipments. 

Senator Kennedy disclosed 
that the U.S. Defence Depart¬ 
ment had offered in April this 
year to sell a mine-sweeper and 
spare parts for B-57 bombers 
and F-104 jet fighters to the 
Pakistani Government, and that 
the offer had been accepted in 
June. Criticising the adminis¬ 
tration for its two-faced policy. 
Senator Kennedy said, “Nothing 
has come to symbolize the 
intransigence of American policy 
more than the question of mili¬ 
tary shipments to Pakistan." 

The allegations were offi¬ 
cially sought to be refuted by 
the administration with state¬ 
ments which were as confused 
as they were confusing. 

China and U.S.A. 

On October 5 it was learnt 
that President Nixon was send¬ 
ing Dr. Henry Kissinger and a 
travelling party to Peking in 
the last ten days of October 
to arrange for his forthcoming 
visit to the Chinese capital. 
It was learnt that Dr. Kissingei 
would be spending about four 
days in Peking drawing up 
Nixon’s itinerary and making 
technical arrangements for it. 

The announcement came 
right when widespread specula¬ 
tion was rife on the state of 
afTairs in China. The cancella¬ 
tion of the October 1 parade 
had set afloat a number of 
rumours. It was said that Mao 
Tsetung had died, but the story 
was contradicted by reliable 
sources. Another guess was 
that a power struggle was going 


on in Peking. Dr. Kissinger’s 
attention was invited to these 
rather mysterious happenings, 
and their possible impact on 
President Nixon’s plans to visit 
the Chinese capital. The for¬ 
mer said “We have not 
raised the issue. They have not 
volunteered any information.” 
He, however, confirmed that the 
White House had been in 
direct contact with Peking. 

Earlier, addressing a press 
conference. President Nixon was 
reported to have confirmed that 
arrangements for his visit to 
China were going very well. 
But he refused to say when the 
visit may come off. Asked 
about Mr. Chou’s statement 
indicating that China w'ould 
take a hard line in talks with 
the U.S.A. on the two Chinas 
questions, Taiwan, Japan and 
South East Asia. President 
Nixon said, “He knows and 
I know that very great differences 
exist between our two countries. 
He recognises and 1 recognise 
that it might be useful to dis¬ 
cuss those differences.” 


China and Japan 

At the conclusion of a 
visit to Peking by a delegation 
of Japanese members of Par¬ 
liament led by a former Foreign 
Minister, Mr. Aiichiro Fuji¬ 
yama, China issued a communi¬ 
que outlining four principles on 
the basis of which it would be 
prepared to noramlise diplo¬ 
matic relations with Japan. 
These four principles which 
Japan is required to subscribe 
to arc: 

(/) China is one and the 
People’s Republic is the sole 
legitimate Government repre¬ 
senting all China. 

(//) Taiwan is a province of 
China and the Taiwan issue 
should be solved as an inter¬ 
nal problem. 

(///) 1 he Japan-Taiwan peace 
treaty is illegal and invalid- 
as it was signed after the Com, 


munist regime took over the ] 
mainland. 

(tv) The U.N. should restore 
all rights of the Peking regime, 
including representation at the 
Security Council. At the same j 
time it should expel Taiwan. 


European Security 

After two days of talks at 
Oreanada on the Black Sea 
between the West German 
Chancellor Herr Willy Brandi | 
and the Soviet Communist Parn 
General Secretary Mr. Lconnl 
Brezhnev, it was announced 
that West Germany and the 
Soviet Union had agreed in 
speed up preparations for an 
East-West conference on Lum- 
pcan Security. A joint com¬ 
munique issued on the occasion 
said that both agreed that the 
U.S.A. and Canada should alsn | 
attend such a conference. 

The Soviet Union has come | 
a long way towards getting the 
NATO countries to have ,i 
look at the idea of holding .i 
joint L uropean Security con¬ 
ference. But it would appear 
that the Russian proposal does | 
not enjoy universal appeal. On 
September 21, Mr. Edward 
Heath. Prime Minister of the 
United Kingdonj, addrcssMiiyl 
the annual assembly of the 
Atlantic Treaty Association 
said, “The countries of Europe 
can only counter the over¬ 
whelming influence of the Soviet 
Union by maintaining an effec¬ 
tive and durable relationship 
with the U.S.A. across the 
Atlantic, and NATO is the 
embodiment of that relation¬ 
ship. Closer European unify 
may enable the European putt- 
ners to play a greater part in 
their own defence than Iko 
hitherto been possible, but our 
commitment to NATO and our 
reliance upon it, is in no wav 
reduced-—wc need NATO as 
much as ever. The Soviet bloc 
nations continue to build up 
their forces and we must have 
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the will and the ability to be 
naidy to defend ourselves.” 


Spies in London and Moscow 

Britain made diplomatic 
history on September 24 this 
>ear when the Government of 
Mr. Edward Heath ordered the 
i ,\pulsion of 105 Russian dip¬ 
lomats and workers based in 
l ondon. Ninety of them were 
men two weeks to leave, while 
another 15 who were abroad 
were debarred from returning. 

1 lie number included employees 
of the Russian Embassy in 
I ondon, the Russian Trade 
Delegation, the Moscow Bank 
and the Aeroflot airline. It 
was given out by the British 
1 oreign Office that those ex¬ 
pelled from the country had 
been connected with the RGB, 
i komitet Gnsudarstvennoi Bezo- 
iHist/iosti) the Soviet secret police, 
.u eording to disclosures made 
t>\ an officer of the KGB who 
had been granted permission to 
stay in Britain. 

The reaction in Communist 
Party circles in Moscow was 
that the British Government 
had stage-managed and drama¬ 
tised the expulsion in order to 
torpedo attempts towards a 
detente in Europe. The view 
was endorsed elsewhere in 
I mope where several papers 
suggested that British action 
had been motivated by a desire 
to sabotage Chancellor Willy 
bundt's attempts to improve 
relations with Russia. It was 
'slid that the Americans and 
the British wanted to retain 
West Germany as a buffer 
against the Soviet Union, and 
that when Mr. Brandt by his 
actions threatened to put their 
plans in jeopardy, they acted 
to discredit both the Soviet 
l mon as well as the West 
German Chancellor who en- 
j«\s a precarious majority in 
the West German Bundestag. 
lire British action was cal¬ 
culated to give the maximum 
publicity to the threat posed by 
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Russia through its spies to the 
security of West European 
countries. 

The officer of the KGB who 
was alleged to have made the 
disclosures about the Russian 
spy link in London was later 
identified as Oleg Lialine, an 
official of the Soviet Trade 
Mission in London. Lialine 
had been put under arrest on 
August 30 while allegedly driv¬ 
ing under the influence of drink. 

The incident provoked 
strong protest from Russia 
along with a warning that the 
Soviet Union would take reta¬ 
liatory action if the order ex¬ 
pelling the Russians was not 
rescinded. Moscow described 
the charges brought against 
Russian nationals in Britain as 
“ungrounded ■ and fabricated 
with obviously provocative aims 
hostile to the Soviet Union.” 
Replying to the protest, Britain 
said that the expulsion order 
would stay. It was also dis¬ 
closed that the documents pro¬ 
duced by Lialine showed that 
the Russians had plans to 
sabotage the Concorde, the 
British-French supersonic aero¬ 
plane and other projects. Accor¬ 
ding to official sources in 
London, the Russians had also 
been gathering information on 
several technological and in¬ 
dustrial developments. 

Commenting on the deve¬ 
lopment in Pravda, the London 
correspondent of the newspaper 
wrote, “The current wave of 
spy scares serves certain poli¬ 
tical aims, in particular the 
policy of British Conservatives 
in Europe, where they are 
trying in every way to prevent 
the relaxation of the tension 
and convocation of an all- 
European conference on ques¬ 
tions of security.” 

After the initial sharp re¬ 
action, Moscow probably decid¬ 
ed to play it cool. In adopting 
this attitude, it appeared to 
have been guided by its desire 
not to rise to the bait offered 


by the British and thus to 
endanger the Soviet policy of 
detente in Europe. On October ’ 
8 it ordered the expulsion of 
18 British diplomats and busi¬ 
nessmen and cancelled all 
scheduled visits of ministers 
between the two countries. At 
the same time, the Soviet 
Government took a number of 
steps to limit trade and tech¬ 
nical cooperation and political 
consultations between the two 
countries. 

INTERNATIONAL 

ECONOMY 

I.M.F. and the Dollar Crisis 

(See also Special Supplement 

in this issue). 

The annual report for 1971 
prepared by the international 
Monetary Fund in May this 
year anticipated the current 
monetary crisis to some extent 
when it called upon member 
countries to try to control in¬ 
flationary pressures and to 
make timely exchange rate ad¬ 
justments. it emphasised the 
importance of these steps being 
taken in view of the interna¬ 
tional mobility of capital and 
the possibility of large and dis¬ 
rupting capital moNements ins¬ 
pired by expectations of parity 
changes. 

Reviewing the performance 
of the world economy during 
197(1 and the first part of 1971, 
the report described it as less 
than satisfactory because whereas 
there was no appreciable in¬ 
crease in production, strong and 
persistent inflationary forces 
had been at work. Referring 
to the monetary crisis which 
occurred in May 1971, the re¬ 
port analysed its causes as ( i ) 
•prevalance of contrasting econo¬ 
mic conditions in the U.S.A. 
and in Europe (//) excessively 
heavy reliance on monetary 
policy in several key countries, 
and (Hi) wide divergence of 
credit conditions and interest 
rates. 
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Among the recommendations 
made by the I.M.F. for resolv¬ 
ing the crisis were a limited in¬ 
crease in the flexibility of ex¬ 
change rates and more reliance 
on fiscal policies rather than on 
monetary policies for domestic 
purposes. 

During the weeks under 
review, a series of efforts direct¬ 
ed towards resolving the inter¬ 
national monetary crisis failed 
to produce any results. All eyes 
were, however, fixed on the 
annual meeting of International 
Monetary Fund which was to 
lake place in Washington on 
September 28. On the eve of 
the meeting, M. Pierre Paul- 
Sehweitzer, Director General 
of the Fund, addressing a press 
conference in Washington, ex¬ 
pressed the view that it would 
be very difficult for other coun¬ 
tries to realign their currencies 
as the U.S.A. had been asking, 
without a contribution from 
Washington itself. He called 
for the dollar to be devalued 
vis-a-vis gold. 

On September 28, the Exe¬ 
cutive Directors of the I.M.F. 
meeting in Washington pro¬ 
posed that all member states 
of the Fund should collaborate 
in establishing a new structure 
of exchange rates and a reduc¬ 
tion of trade restrictions. A 
draft resolution prepared by 
them for the consideration of 
the Board of Governors said 
that the present international 
monetary situation “contains 
the dangers of instability unu 
disorder in currency and trade 
relationships, but it also offers 
the opportunity lor constructive 
changes in the international 
monetary system”. The reso¬ 
lution made the following four 
requests to member states: 

(/) That they should cslab-' 
lish a “satisfactory structure 
of exchange rates, maintained 
within appropriate margins, for 
the trade and exchange prac¬ 
tices.” 

(//) To facilitate resumption 


of the orderly conduct of the 
operations of the Fund. 

(ii 7) To bring about “a re¬ 
versal of the tendency in present 
circumstances to maintain and 
extend restrictive trade and ex¬ 
change practices.” 

(/r) To bring about “satis¬ 
factory arrangements for the 
settlement of international trans¬ 
actions which will contribute 
to the solution of the problems 
involved in the present inter¬ 
national money situation.” 

On October 1, the governing 
body of the I.M.F. repeated 
the call to member nations to 
establish a new structure of 
currency exchange rates as early 
as possible. They adopted the 
resolution earlier approved by 
the Executive Directors urging 
members of the Fund to “faci¬ 
litate resumption of the orderly 
conduct of the operations of the 
Fund.” 

Earlier, addressing the meet¬ 
ing, the U.S. Secretary of the 
Treasury Mr. John Connally 
had rejected suggestions for the 
American dollar being deva¬ 
lued in terms of gold. He had 
said that a change in the gold 
price was of no economic signi¬ 
ficance and would go counter to 
the objective of reducing, if not 
eliminating, the role of gold in 
any monetary system, lie had 
also said that the U.S.A. would 
be prepared to withdraw its 10 
per cent import surcharge if 
other governments made tangi¬ 
ble progress in the coming 
weeks to dismantle their trade 
barriers and permitted the estab¬ 
lishment of realistic currency 
exchange rates. 

AROUND THE WORLD 
The Chinese Puzzle 

Observers of the interna¬ 
tional scene were intrigued by 
several developments in Peking 
during the weeks under review. 
On September 19, it was learnt 
that since the beginning of 


summer, numerous portraits 
and quotations of. Chairman 
Mao had disappeared freftn 
public places. A two-metre 
high white plaster statue of the 
Chairman had been removed 
from the lobby of one of Peking's 
two big hotels for foreigners. 
A few days later, it was leant; 
that Peking had cancelled the 
Annual Day Parade which is 
held every year on October 1 
This gave rise to rumours that 
Chairman Mao had died or was 
seriously ill. Another theorv 
was that the National Da. 
Parade had been cancelled Ik- 
cause of increasing ’tension on 
the Soviet-Chinese bordci 
According to yet another im¬ 
port, the signs pointed to a pawn 
struggle in progress in Pckin> 
A Hongkong anti-commum 1 
newspaper reported that a nev, 
purge of the political opponent 
of Mr. Chou En-l.ai was in 
progress. But all this was a! 
best speculative thinking. Ills 
only definite thing known wa> 
that events of considerable 
importance were under way. 

A fresh wave of speculation 
broke when it was learnt that 
a Chinese Air Force jet plane 
carrying nine occupants had 
crashed inside Outer Mongoiu 
some days earlier. It wa< 
rumoured that (he ill-fated plan. 1 
had been carrying Mr. I u: 
Shao-chi, the deposed Chinese 
head of state. 

A report which gained consi¬ 
derable credence was that I m 
Piao, who had been designated 
heir-apprarent of Mao Tsctu.ig 
had died and Chou was gathering 
support to replace the formei 
as the number two man. All 
this notwithstanding, China 
celebrated the 22nd annivei- 
sary of the founding of the 
People's Republic on Octobci 
I in a new reformed style mail¬ 
ed by austerity. It was reported 
that the parade had been can¬ 
celled simply because it had 
become too expensive. 
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Anniversaries, Weeks etc. 

Community Development Week: 
was observed in India from October 
2 to October 8. During the week, 
nearly 50 post offices in the country 
used special slogan postmat k “Com¬ 
munity Development Only Hope 
of Masses" for franking letters and 
other postal aitides. 

International Book Year: UNESCO 
has designated 1972 as the Inter¬ 
national Book Year. As part oi the 
programme for the year, the 
National Book Trust of India in 
collaboration with the Indian Fede¬ 
ration of Publishers and Rook- 
se I lei s’ Associations will be orga 
nixing a World Book F air in New 
Delhi early in 1972 


Awards 

Margaret Sanger Gold Medal: 
Mrs. Margaret Sangf'i was a great 
American crusader in the cause of 
the planned parenthood movement. 
She died in 1971, and a gold medal 
was instituted in her memoiy, to be 
awarded in recognition of distin¬ 
guished services in promoting birth 
control and family planning The 
fust winner of the medal is Dr. S 
Chandrasekhar, former Union Minis¬ 
ter for Health and Family Planning. 


Commissions 

Assam-Nagaland Dispute Commis¬ 
sion: Mr. K.V.K. Sundaram, the 
one man commission set up by the 
Union Government to report on the 
border dispute between Assam and 
Nagaland started work on September 
4. 1971. The Union Home Ministry 
had supplied (he Commission with 
all necessary papers regarding the 
dispute. 

Dave Commission: The Govern¬ 
ment of India has appointed Mr. 
Justice D.S Dave, former Chief 
Justice of Rajasthan as one-man 
Commission to conduct an enquiry 
into the charges of corruption and 
misuse of power against former 
members of the Badal cabinet m 
Punjab. The Commission was to start 


working in October and was 
expected to complete its enquiry with¬ 
in three months. 


Conferences & Fairs 

Asian international Trade Fair, 
Third: will be held under the auspices 
of ECAFE id New Delhi It will be 
opened in November 1972—the year 
in which India celebrates the Silver 
Jubilee of her independence. The 
venue of the fair will be the exhibi¬ 
tion grounds on Mathura road. 

Atoms for Peace Conference, 
Fourth: was held in Geneva in the 
second week of September this year. 
At the Conference the Russian 
government disclosed its plans to use 
nuclear explosions for digging a 
71-mile long canal in the country’s 
west central part to divert the waters 
of north-flowng rivers in the region 
southward mto Volga. The project 
will involve about 20 nuclear ex¬ 
plosions. Some time ago, the U.S.A 
was also reported to have been 
thinking of using atomic explosions 
to dig another canal through the 
Panama isthmus, but the idea had 
to be given up because the U.S. 
Atomic Energy Commission was not 
sure of the technical feasibility of 
such a programme. In the course of 
the deliberations at the Conference, 
another thing that came to light was 
India’s plans to use atomic energy 
lor three peaceful purposes i.e.. 
it i to dig a canal across the southern 
tip of the Indian peninsula (i7) to 
create a big rcseivoir in Rajasthan, 
and (tit) to teach copper in the deeply 
buried ores. Giber peaceful uses of 
atomic energy which were discussed 
at the conference were India’s ex¬ 
periment on delayed ripening of 
mangoes and bananas by radiation, 
and the Russians’ discovery of methods 
to mature cognac in 10 days instead 
of the three years which it usually 
requires. 

Bangla Desh, International Con¬ 
ference on: was held in New Delhi 
in the third week of September 
1971. It had been organised by 
Sarvodaya leaders “to focus the world’s 
attention on the situation (in Bangla 
Desh) and to devise ways and means 
of stirring the conscience of the world 
to come forward to defend all the 
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helpless people of Bangla Desh.’* 
The Conference was attended by 
delegates from 22 countries. 

UNCTAD-3: the Third U.N. 

Conference on Trade and Develop¬ 
ment is due to be held at San Diego 
in March 1972 In view of the 
prevailing economic situation in the 
world, the developing countries aie 
feeling perturbed oyer the diminish¬ 
ing prospects of getting help from the 
developed countries. But at the same 
time, there are sharp divisions among 
them—especially between the Latin 
Americans and the Africans. Asian 
members of the “Group of 77“ (the 
developing countries) met in Bangkok 
from October 5 to 7 to forge unity 
among themselves and to make pre¬ 
parations for another meeting of 
the Group in 1 ima towards the end 
of October. 

World Sanskrit Conference: India’s 
Ministry of education and Social 
Welfare is organizing a World 
Sanskrit Conference to be held in 
New Delhi from January 17 to 25. 
Delegates from 50 countries ate 
expected to attend the Conference 
wheih will discuss (/) contribution 
of Sanskrit to world thought, culture 
and civilization, (ii) Sanskrit and 
modern world languages and (Hi) 
Sanskrit in the modem world. 


Organisations 

1NGO: The initials stands for 
International Non-Governmental 
Organization. The main task of the 
Organization is to strengthen the 
United Nations’ efforts for peace. 
It has nearly 2,000 offices all over the 
world. Mrs. Sigrid Hannishdahl. 
an attractive Norwegian house-wife 
is the Chairman of the organization. 
She was recently in India to attend the 
International Conference on Bangla 
Desh. 

International Union of Child Wel¬ 
fare: had been founded at Geneva 
nearly 51 years ago. It drew up the 
Declination of the Rights of the 
Child which has been adopted by 
the U.N.O. India lias been a mem¬ 
ber of the Organization for nearly 
20 years now. The Organization has 
59 countries as its members. Mr. 
August Lindt, Switzerland’s former 
ambassador in India, is the President. 
Mrs. Indira Gandhi is an honorary 
President. At a meeting of the Union 
recently held in Vienna, Mrs. Taia 
Ali Baig who had been Vice-Presi¬ 
dent of the Union since 19(4, was 
elected its Deputy President. 

OISCA —International: denotes 
the Organization lor Industrial, 
Spiritual and Cultural Advancement. 
The Organization was started by the 
Rev. Nakano in Japan in 1961 with 


the purpose of creating goodwill 
between Japan and other countries 
of the world, and to remove the 
impression that Japan is a militant 
nation. It has branches in 98 coun¬ 
tries and has on its rolls nearly 5 
lakh members. 


Persons 

Bandopadhyaya, Tarashankar: 
was a leading light of Indian litera¬ 
ture for nearly two decades. Between 
1947 and 1967 he won many prizes 
and distinctions in literature e.g., 
the Sarat Chandta Memorial Prize, 
the Rabindra Prize, the Saliitya 
Akadcmi Prize and the Jnanpith 
Prize. In 1958 lie led the Indian dele¬ 
gation to the Afro-Asian Writers’ 
Conference held in Tashkent. Next 
year lie presided over an All India 
Writers Conference held in Madras. 
He remained a nominated member 
of the West Bengal Legislative Council 
lor nearly nine years and later was 
a nominated member of the Rnjya 
Sabha. In 1967 he was awarded the 
Padma Shri. Tara Babu, as he was 
commonly known, belonged to the 
Birbhum district of West Bengal. 
Farly in his life, he was influenced 
by the revolutionaries working for 
the freedom of India. His literary 
career began in 1928 and covered 
almost four-decades during which 
he wrote more than 100 books of 
which 40 are novels. The mote well 
know'n among these are Ganadcvata 
(Jnanpith Prize), .-Irogva S'ike ran 
(Saliitya Akadcmi Prize), Hamuli 
Banker Upakatha (Saralehandra 
Memorial Prizes). 

Cyrus, The Great: was the founder 
of the Persian Empire. He is remem¬ 
bered for formulating one of the first 
known “Bills of Human Rights" as 
well as the founding of a mighty 
empire. His 2500th anniveisary was 
celebiated with vplend o u r 
in Iran from OUobci 12 to October 
16. (Sec also Pcrsepolis). 

Galbraith, .I.K.: is a woild- 
famuus U.S. economist known for 
his wry wit and ebullience. A libetal 
Democrat hy conviction, Mr. Gal¬ 
braith was U.S. ambassador in New 
Delhi in the time of President John 
F. Kennedy. He was recently in 
India to visit the Bangla Desh refugee 
camps in West Bengal and other 
Indian states. 

Haung Yung-Sheng: is China’s 
Army Chief of Stall' Like Prime 
Minister Chou En-lai, Mr. Yung- 
Sheng has also been a non-contro- 
versial figure. His name has been 
figuring in the news recently in the 
context of changes said to be taking 
place in the corridors of power in 
Peking. 


Kelappan, K.: who died recently 
was a veteran Sarvodaya leader of 
Kerala. He was known as the Kerala 
Gandhi. He belonged to a middle 
class family. When Gandbiji gave 
the call, he left his studies of law in 
Bombay and joined the national 
struggle. After India iiad won free¬ 
dom, be iiad thrown himself heait 
and soul into the Sarvodaya move¬ 
ment. 

Malik, Adam: who presides over 
the 26th General Assembly session 
of the U.N.O. hails from Sumatra. 
He was deeply involved m Indonesia' , 
struggle for freedom and was a 
member of the first Indonesian Pai- 
liament. In 1959, he was appointed 
his country’s ambassador to the 
Soviet Union and Poland. Latei. 
he was inducted into the Indonesian 
government as Minister of Com¬ 
merce. But lie fell from grace a lew 
years later, to be reinstated only in 
1966 after Sockarno’s fall. ’Ihat 
year he became Indonesia’s Foreign 
Minister, a position he holds to 
this day, 

Malraux, Andre: is a French 
intellectual who was once dc Gaulle\ 
Minister of Culture. On September 
18, 1971 speaking over the Frctkli 
iudio, he said he was prepared in 
light lor Bangla Desh if called upon 
to do so because ‘it is truly one oi the 
List honourable causes’. He said il 
he cannot fight on foot because o* 
Ins 69 years, he would light in a tank 
In the course of the interview' he al«■ 
said "No one can seriously hem 
Bangla Desh hy talking in its favom 
unless he goes into combat loi n 

Marcos, Mrs. Iinelda: is the 
wife of President Marcos of the 
Philippines. She arrived Jn New 
Delhi on October 9 on a two-dav 
visit. Before her marriage to the 
Philippines President Mrs. Man.o> 
had been selected a Beauty Queen 
She is tipped as a possible candidate 
in the next Presidential election in 
the Island Republic. For several 
years now, she has been travelling 
abroad extensively as a special enw>\ 
of her countiy’s government. 

Mathew, K. K.: was a Judge 
oi the Kerala High Court 
till he was elevated to the Supreme 
Court. lie is the second judge from 
Kerala to be appointed to the 
Supreme Court. Mr. Mathew h ;l|l > 
from the Kottayaui district and 
studied law in Madras. He had been 
appointed Advocate General ()l 
Kerala in 1960. Two years later he 
was appointed a judge. 

Medina, Capt. Earnest: WJS * 
U.S. military officer standing in* 1 
on cluuges arising out of the 
My Lai massacre in Vietnam. 11 
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,v;is acquitted on ail charges by a 
mc-man military jury and was later 
iflioi ted to have asked for honour¬ 
able discharge from service. 

Mundasscry, Joseph: who has 

i.iken over as Vice-Chancellor of the 
1 'diversity of Cochin has been dcs- 
uibcd ns “one of the biggest politi¬ 
cal and literary influences in Kerala 
m the last 40 years.” Professor 

Mundassery has always been a 
ubei who was several times in 

tumble on account of his non-confor- 
niism. He was the Education Minister 
m the first Communist Government 
installed in Keiala under the Chief 
Ministership of h.M.S Namboodiri- 
p.ul In that capacity, he introduced 
,i controversial education bill which 
brought about the fall of the ministry. 

N'urul Hussan, I)r.: w ho lias 

Kvn appointed Minister of Suic 
mi Fducation in New Delhi belongs 

10 an aristocratic family of l'.I* 
lb had a brilliant educational c.ueei 
.a the University of Allahabad 

I lieieaftcr he joined the teaching 
o.iil of the Aligarh Umveisily. He 
was later nominated to the Rajya 
s.ibh.i from where he recently re- 
.mned, so that his appointment to 
i"imstcrial ottice may not be cons- 
ir ieil as misuse of nomination to 
ilie Icgislatuie. 

1’ampa: is a Kannada poet wcll- 

11 own for his classic Vikramarjunu 
i nr. written in the tenth century. 
Ilf is said to have been a >.ouri 

i of tlie Cluilukyas. Recently 
!u- snmadhi was found at village 
Ikmhana in Andhra Piadesh. 

Ran. P.V. Narasiniha: the new 
t !i-cf Minister of Andhin Pradesh 
was born in the Karimnagat district 
m Hie Telcngana region of Andhra 
1’i.uicsli in 1921. He is a graduate of 
iiic Nagpur University in Science 
and I aw. During the British regime, 
he uas an active member of the 
llwkiabad State Congress. He was 
tie.led to the Andhra' Assembly for 
the lii -1 tune in 1957. He became 
Munster for the first time in 1962 
wticn Mr. Sanjiva Reddy was the 
t hief Munster of the stale 'Ilicie- 
.'Itcr he was also a member of 
Uialinunanila Reddy cabinet. 

Reddy. Hrahniananda: who ic- 
signed lecently as the Chief Minister 
rl Amlhia Pradesh had been in the 
fovc’inment of the state for 15 years 
' the latter half of this period as 
thief Minister. I|c entered the 
Assembly of undivided Madias in 
iMfi. Nine years later, he had 
JJ IIJ, ned the position of Genera 1 
N'uetaiy cif the Andhra Provincial 
congress Committee. He remained 
•t member of the Andhra Pradesh 
tKimct right from November 1956 
when i he state came into existence. 
Me was made to resign in deference 
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to the wishes of the Telcngana Praja 
Samiti. We may yet hear more of 
him. 

Seferiades, Giorgos: who was 
also known as George Scferis was 
a major Greek poet. He won the 
Nobel Pri/e in literature in 1963. 
Scferis had been born in Snivma 
(Turkey) and went to school in 
Athens and Pans. He started his 
career as a diplomat in 1926. From 
1957 to 1962 he was the Greek 
Ambassador in I ondon. But all 
the time he was devoting consider¬ 
able attention to literature. His 
first volume of poems ap|iearcd in 
1931. Scfeiis was an opponent of the 
present military regime in his country. 
He died recently. 

Sved Mahmoud. Dr.: had been 
a leader of the Indian national 
movement. I r ot some time he had 
been Minister of State for External 
Aflaiis in New Delhi. He died on 
September 28. Dr. Mahmoud belong¬ 
ed to Gha/ipur. lie bad been educat¬ 
ed in Banaras, Aligarh, the U.K. 
and Germany, lie joined the Patna 
Bar in 1^12 hit soon gravitated to¬ 
ward politics, and became General 
Secretary of the Indian National 
Congress twice. He held ministerial 
office in Bihar several times. In 
1954, he came over to New Delhi, 
lie was 82 when he died. 

Virjananda. Swami: in whose 
memory the Indian Posts and Tele¬ 
graphs Department issued a mineral 
red-20 paisa postal stamp on Sep¬ 
tember 14, 1971 was a well-known 
Sansknt scholar hailing from Punjab, 
lie had settled down in Mathura 
where he taught Swami Dayanand, 
the founder of the Arya Samaj. 

Yislmu SivananJa: also knnw'n as 
the “flying Swann” is an Indian 
follower of the Vidinu pcacc-cult. 
He recently flew over Northern 
Ireland and the Sue/ canal in a 
private plane decorated in psyche¬ 
delic colours, to drop pcaee-pam- 
phlcts over the tumbled areas. 

I valic, Radivoj: was a Yugoslav 
diplomat who was to take over as 
lus country's ambassador in India. 
But he was killed in a road accident 
in I'ehcran on September 29. while 
on his way to New Delhi. Dr 
Uvahc had been Yugoslav ambas¬ 
sador m New Delhi from l%2 to 
1967 also He was a long-time fiicnd 
of India and had been looking forward 
to his second visit to the country. 


Places 

Annandulc: is a 2-acre ground 
in Simla which was the venue of the 
annual session of the Ruling Congress 
Party in October this year. It was 
re-named for the occasion as Kailash- 
nagar. 


Attiea: is a correctional prison 
in the state of New York in U.S.A. 
In September this year, a group of 
the 12,000 inmates rebelled against 
lack of basic amenities in the prison. 
In the fracas that ensued, nearly 
42 people were killed. Most of the 
prisoners happen to be coloured. 
The incident caused an uproar in 
the country. 

Bars* Kelmcs: is an island in 
1 he Aral sea in the Soviet Union. 
Scientists have observed a surpris¬ 
ing phenomenon there. While 
approaching the island, the clouds 
divide into two and fly round it. It 
is believed that this happens because 
powerful currents of air rising from 
the surface of the waterless island 
cut the clouds and drive them asunder. 
Barsa Kelmcs is a large state san¬ 
ctuary inhabited by rare desert 
animals. 

Deo Tiblni: is a 19,687 feet high 
mountain peak in the Manali Region 
of the Himalayas. It was scaled by 
a Delhi Mountaineering Association 
Gnis’ Expedition in October 1971. 
The expedition was led by Miss 
Madhuri Mahajan. who is an air 
hostess in the Indian Airlines. 

Lucknow: The capital of U.P. 
was very much in the news in the 
earlier half of September, as it was 
being submerged by the Gomti. 
It is an ancient city said to have been 
founded by Lakshman, younger 
brother of Sri Rama whose story the 
Ramayana relates. 

Pcrsepolis: was once the capital 
of Cyrus the Great who had founded 
the Persian empire 2500 years ago. 
Recently, to celebrate the 2500th 
anniversary of the founding of the 
empire. Iran built a fairyland city of 
tents at the loot of the Mountain of 
Mercy in the plains below the site 
of the ancient city. It is a city of 
icwcllcd and velvet-carpeted tents 
lined with silver and gold, and 
having crystal chandeliers. It was 
used to accommodate about 60 Kings. 
Presidents and Heads of Govern¬ 
ment who came to attend the cele- 
biations. 

White Sail: i c a 6,120 metres high 
mountain peak in the Kulu region 
of the Himalavas. It was climbed in 
Septemboi this year by a team of 
ehnbeis from the Indian Army’s 
Corps of electrical and Mechanical 
engineers led by Major B.S. Ramdas. 


Plans and Projects 

Indian Transmitter, First: In 
September this year the Bharat 
Electronics Limited. Bangalore, des¬ 
patched to the All-India Radio, 
New Delhi the first lOkw. transmitter 
to be manufactured in India. The 
undertaking is also manufacturing 
a 100 kw. transmitter for the A.I.R. 
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Snake Park, India’s First: was 
opened in Madras on October 2. 
The Park has been set up with a 
‘grant from the World Wild Life 
Fund. It houses cobras, krails, 
vipers, crocodiles, European adders, 
American rattlesnakes, and an alli¬ 
gator. 

Trans-African Highway: The 

U.N. Economic Commission for 
Africa (UNECA) is planning to 
build a Trans-African Highway link¬ 
ing Mombasa in Kenya with Kano 
in Nigeria. Nine industrialised 
countries, viz,, Belgium, West 
Germany, France, Great Britain, 
Italy. Japan, the Netherlands, Sweden 
and the U.S.A. arc reported to have 
offered assistance for building, the 
highway. 


Space Research 

Luna-19: On September 28, 1971, 
nearly 17 days after Luna-18 auto¬ 
matic space station had crashed on 
the lunar surface, the Soviet Union 
launched Luna-19 ‘to conduct scienti¬ 
fic investigation of the moon and near 
lunar space from the orbit or an arti¬ 
ficial satellite. On October 3, it was 
announced that the piobe was orbit¬ 
ing at a distance of 140 km. from the 
lunar surface. 

Mariner-9: was an un-manned 
American spacecraft launched on 
May 1, 1971. It was sent up to map 
about 70 per cent of the surface of 
Mars with two television cameras. 
It is also carrying instruments to re¬ 
cord atmospheric and surface data. 
It was expected to reach the orbit of 
Mars on November 13, 1971. 

Quasimoon: In 1964, it was dis¬ 
covered by Dr. Samuel Herrick. 
Professor of Astronomy at the 
University of California that a small 
moon just one mile in diameter was 
linked to the earth and the moon. 
According to recent researches by 
Dr. Hanncs Alfven. a Nobel Prize 
winner physicist, the Quasimoon 
travels upto within 14.9 million km. 
of the earth in 8 year-cycles and that 
its next close visit could be expected 
in August 1972. According to Dr. 
Alfven, the Quasimoon is gravita¬ 
tionally coupled to the earth-moon 
system and is u part of the matter of 
this earth. It may be an asteroid 
left over from the process that creat¬ 
ed the earth and the moon. • 

Rohini-125 : was the first 

rocket to be launched from the 
Sriharikota range on October 9. 
The rocket had been made at 
Thumba. 

- Satellite Fartti Station India’s 
Setond: is going to be set up near 
Debra Dun, with a terminal building 
in New Delhi connected to the station 


with a microwave link. The building 
will house international telephone 
and telex exchanges. 


Miscellaneous 

A Sort of Life: is the autobio¬ 
graphy of Graham Greene. It is a 
recital of the author’s spiritual quest 
which reveals that in spite of having 
become a famous author, Greene 
continues to be haunted by a sense 
of failure and he has not yet found 
peace. Among his other works are 
the Quiet American —a book on the 
Vietnam war, and A Burnt Out Case, 
which has for its locale the Congo 
after I umumba. 

Agricultural University i n Tamil 
Nadu: Tamil Nadu's first Agricul- 
tuial University was inaugurated in 
Coimbatore by Mr. M.A. Karuna- 
nidhi, the State Chief Minister, on 
September 26. 

Assembly Elections in 1972: 
According to Mr. S.P. Sen-Varma 
Chief Election Commissioner of 
india, towards the end of February 
or in the beginning of March, 1972, 
assembly elections will be held simul¬ 
taneously in ten states of the Indian 
Union, vi:., Punjab, Rajasthan, 
Madhya Piadcsh, Jammu and 
Kashmir, Himachal Pradesh, Maha¬ 
rashtra, Gujarat, Mysore, Andhra 
Pradesh and Assam. The name of 
West Bengal did not figure in the 
list. 

Astrological Predictions: Accor¬ 
ding to a press report, the Govern¬ 
ment of India has asked the Law 
Commission to examine whether a 
new section can be inserted in live 
Indian Penal Code prescribing punish¬ 
ment for publication of predictions 
foretelling death of prominent leaders 
or natural disasters in a manner 
calculated to cause alarm. The 
Government's directive derives its 
inspiration from adverse comments 
made by the Press Commission on 
the propriety of publishing astro¬ 
logical predictions. 

Bicycle, Hand-drive For: A 

Russian research worker, Leonid 
Dulov is reported to have invented 
a bicycle with an additional hand- 
drive for the front wheel. Riding 
that type of bicycle, a person finds 
it much easier to go up steep in¬ 
clines. Dutov’s bicycle has another 
novel feature. It has an original 
braking system. When the cyclist 
puts pressure on the foot-paddle, 
both wheels come to a stop. The 
modified bicycle causes much less 
fatigue than the usual type of 
machine. 

Harmonium: The harmonium, a 
popular musical instrument, had been 
banned from A.I.R. studios nearly 


31 years ago. Hie ban was lifted 
with effect from Octobei 1,1971.. 

Mohandas Gandhi ‘VidyBbya: is 
to be the new name of the 118-year 
old Alfred High School at Rajkot, 
which was attended by Gandhiii 
from 1880 to 1887. It had been 
founded on October 17, 1833 and 
is housed in a building put up in 
1871. 

Muacalure: is a seductive per¬ 
fume said to be exuded by the female 
fly when it is ready for mating. The 
scientists have described Muscaiurf 
as a kind of oily hydrocarbon—tech¬ 
nically known as tricoscene. There ate 
plans to produce Muscalure in the 
laboratory for mixing it with chemi¬ 
cals to kill and sterilize flies. 

MV Barauni: is an 87,000 dv, t. 
bulk carrier owned by the Shipping 
Corporation of India. It is one of the 
five largest vessels owned by the 
Corporation. It has a capacity of 
more than 3R lakh cubic ft. for earn¬ 
ing cargos like oil and ore. The 
Shipping Corporation of Inoia has 
chartered it to a Japanese firm lor 
two years. 

Ramayana, New Researches: 
According to Dr. H.D. Sankali.i, 
Director of the Deccan College Post- 
Graduate Research Institute, the 
Ramayana belongs to the early iron 
age and the Lanka mentioned in the 
epic was somewhere in the Chou 
Nagpur plcateau. The vanarav and 
raksasas were the adivasts inhabiting 
the area. Id the opinion of Dr. 
Sankalia, the present editions of the 
Ramayana cannot be dated eatlici 
than the fifth century a.d. Di 
S ankalia places the incidents in tin- 
story as having occurred somewhere 
between 1500 b.c. and 700 b.c. 

Steel-making, Bharati * Process: 
Some time ago, Mr. Iqbal Krishna 
Bharati, a Bombay inventor, claimed 
that he had evolved a new steel- 
making process which eliminated 
blast-furnaces, and produced sponge- 
iron by reduction of iron ore through 
the use of a mixture of carbon mono¬ 
xide and hydrogen in a coke-oven type 
chamber. Mr. Bharati had taken 
out a patent for the process. In 
June 1971, the Government of India 
appointed a committee to study the 
technical feasibility of the process. 
Hie Committee was reported to 
have come to a unanimous conclusion 
that the process did not present a 
technically feasible proposition. 

Tagalog: is a Malay-Polyncsian 
language widely spoken fit the Philip¬ 
pines. It is one of the island republics 
three official languages the (other two 
being English and Spanish). 
is also tbe name of the second largest 
ethnic group in tbe Philippines. 



TENNIS 

Asian Junior Championships: 

India won all three boys* titles 
at the fourth Asian Junior 
Tennis Championships, which 
ended at Seoul on September 27. 

India's voung Davis Cup 
player Vijay Amritharaj won the 
singles disposing of team-mate 
Javakumar Royappa, 6-1, 6-2 
m the final. 

They paired up to win the 
doubles title beating Indonesians 
Busiman and Iman Sutarli, 
7-\ 6-1. 

Larlier Amritharaj and 
R«»>appa had won the If Thant 
( up tor the team event defeat¬ 
ing Philippines, 3-0. 

South Korea matched India's 
teat sweeping all three girls’ 
events. 

Wha-Ja-Lec won the girls’ 
.singles defeating Duck Hee Lee, 
<>-<>, 6-3 in the all-Korean final. 
Duck Hee Lee, reigning all- 
Japan junior champion com¬ 
bined with compatriot. Soon Oh 
lxc to take the doubles. They 
neat the Japanese pair, Naoko 
Sato and Kyoke Nomura, 6-4, 
“■4, in the final. The Korean 

? ir| s had earlier won the team 

title. 

Seven countries—India, 
Japan, KMT China, Indonesia, 
Hong Kong, the Philippines and 
; South Korea—competed 
In Ulc tournament. 
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World Record: Four Austra¬ 
lian junior tennis players have 
claimed a World record for 
continuous doubles play. 

The four,-lan Watson and 
Chris Barnes and Philip 
Summerfield and Craeme Wood, 
ended 68 sets of tennis at 
Goulburn, south west of Sydney 
on September 3. 

The boys had been playing 
countinuously for 30 hours 10 
minutes. They said the pre¬ 
vious record was 25 hours 45 
minutes sol by four South 
Africans. 

CRICKET 

M.C.C.’s Tour: The M.C.C. 
will tour India in the winter 
of 1972-73. The M. C. C. 
scheduled to tour India this 
winter, cancelled it on the 
ground of “rest” to the English 
cricketers who had been playing 
continuous cricket and offered 
to tour India in 1972-73. 

Cricket Board Office-holders: 

Mr. A.N. Ghosh was re-elected 
President of the Board of Con¬ 
trol for Cricket in India at the 
annual general meeting held at 
Calcutta on September 26. The 
other office-holders elected were: 

Mr. P.M. Rungta, Mr. Ram 
Parkash Mehra, Prof. H. S. 
Sanghvi, Mr. B. C. Mahanti 
a n d Mr. M. Cbinnaswamy, 
Vice-Presidents; Prof. M. V. 


Chandgadkar, Hony. Secretary ; 
Mr. M.C. Chidambaram, Hony. 
Treasurer and Mr. Ghulam 
Ahmed, Hony Joint Secretary. 

Boycott’s Feat: Test opener 
Geoff Boycott became the first 
Englishman to record a hatting 
average of over 100 in an 
English cricket season when he 
scored 124 not out for York¬ 
shire against Northamptonshire 
at Harpogate on September 13. 

New Cricket Rales 


The International Cricket 
Conference which met in London 
in September this year, has 
amended the rules of the game 
of Cricket as follows: 
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the ball must be bowled, not 
thrown. If either umpire be not 
entirely satisfied of the ahanh ue 
fairness of a delivey in this res¬ 
pect, he shall call and « g w w i 
“No ball” if, in the delivery 
stride, no part of the bowler's 
front foot is behind the popping 
crease, whether grounded or rais¬ 
ed, or if he is not satisfied that 
the bowler's back foot has lam fr ri 
within and not touching the return 
crease or its forward extension. 


Leg Byes : Leg byes shall be scored 
only if, in the opinion of the 
umpires, the striker: (a) has 
attempted to play the ball wifi) 
his bat, or ( b ) has tried to avoid 
being hit by the ball. In the case 
of deflection by the striker's per¬ 
son, other than in (a) or tb) the 
umpire shall call “dead balT 
as soon as one run has been com* 
pleted, or the ball has *— 
the boundary and such runs ah ull 
be disallowed. 





Bowling and Popping Creases : The 
bowling crease shall be marked in 
line with the stumps: 8 ft. 8 in./ 
2.64 m. in length, with the stumps 
in the centre. The popping crease 
shall be marked 4 ft./l .22 m. in 
front of and parallel with the 
bowling crease and shall extend 
to a minimum of 6 It./1.8.1m. on 
eithet side of the line of the stumps. 
The return crease shall he marked 
at each end of the bowling crease, 
at right angles of it and shall ex¬ 
tend forward to join the popping 
crease and minimum ot 4 ft./l ,22m. 
behind the wicket. Both the 
teturn and popping creases shall 
be deemed unlimited in length. 
Follow on: The side which bats first 
and leads by 200 runs in a match 
of fne days or more, by 150 runs 
in a three-day or four-day match, 
by 100 runs in a two-day match, 
and by 75 run., in a one-dav match, 
shall have the option of lequesting 
the other side to follow the 
innings. 

ATHLETICS 

World Records: Wahct 

Schmidt of West Germany has 
set a world record in hammer 
throw with a loss of 76.40 
metres. Schmidt’s toss sur¬ 
passed by nearly 1.5 metres the 
previous world standard ol 
74.90 metres sol this summer 
by Uwe Bayei of West Germans. 
Schmidt set the record at a 
local track and field meet on 
September 5 at Lal'.r (West 
Germany) 

Soviet Union’s Faina Melnik 
broke her own world record lor 
the women's discus with a throw 
of 64.88 metres at a pre-Olympic 
track and field lest in Munich 
on September 4 

The 26-year old umvcisity 
student bettered her old mark 
of 64.22 metres oil her second 
try. She reached 62.9 meties 
on her first attempt. 

Kristen Carlscn. of Den¬ 
mark, improved her own world 
women’s marathon record by 
three minutes 19 seconds on 
September 26 at Cnpenhaguc, 
running the 42 195 kilometres 
in 3 hours 10 minutes 5 seconds. 

SWIMMING 

New Channel Swimming 
Record: A young Dutch swim- 
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ming instructress smashed the 
women’s England-to-Francc 
Channel swimming record by 
three hours on September 6. 

Corrte Abbalaar (22), from 
Husum near Amsterdam, com¬ 
pleted the crossing in 10 hours 
40 minutes, easily beating the 
seven year-old record held bv 
United States’ marathon swim¬ 
mer Greta. 

World Record: A teenage 
American freestyle relay team 
established a world record in 
the final event on September 9 
to mark the successful debut 
of the American National Swim¬ 
ming team in a thrcc-dav meet 
between the United States, 
Britain and the Soviet Union 
at Minsk. 

I.inda Johnson, 17, a double 
vvmnci lor the day, and three 
14-year old team mates bettered 
the record of 4:008 in the 
4x100 freest\ Ic relay that had 
been held by an Fast German 
team. The American girls 
clocked 4 ■ 00 7. 

ROWING 

World Mark: Two blMered 
oarsmen on September 19 claim¬ 
ed a new world record after 
rowing more than 100 km. in 
under 26 hours. 

The two men. 24-year old 
Dick Nicholls and Tas Binder 
(27) both of Adelaide, voyaged 
168km. down the Murray river 
from Morgan to Mannum, east 
of Adelaide. 

MOUNTAINEERING 

White Sail Peak: An eight- 
member E.M.E mountaineer¬ 
ing team, led by Major B.S. 
Ramdas. scaled the 6420-metrc 
White Sail Peak braving bad 
weather throughout the 20-day 
expedition. 

Leo Pargil Peak: A team of 
the Indo-Tibetan Border Police, 
led by Mr. K C. Mehra, scaled 
tn its second attempt the 6684- 
metre Leo Pargil Peak in the 
Kinnaur Himalayas of Hima¬ 
chal Pradesh on September 22. 


Kcdarnath Dome: An Indo 
Tibetan Border Police team 
successfully scaled the 22,410- 
foot Kedarnath Dome in Uttar 
Pradesh on September 15. 

The seven persons who reach 
ed the summit were: R.S. Venn.i 
(leader), Swaran Singh, B I 
Lama, Htrdey Ram, Naram 
Singh, Nccma Thandup and 
Mimputhcr. 


WEIGHTLIFTING 

World Record: Souet super- 
heavy weight Vasily Alexcyev 
won two gold medals, breaking 
one of his own wot Id rceoid, 
in the process at Lima on 
September 26 in the final com¬ 
petition of the 25th Wot Id 
Weightlifting Championships 

Alexcyev lifted 2i() kilo¬ 
grams to break Ins own rccon! 
(>f 225.5 kg. in the press cate¬ 
gory and also won the snatch 
category with a lilt ol 170 kg 

The Soviet lifter holds all 
four world rccoids in the stipe: 
heavyweight division for the 
press, the snatch, the clean and 
icrk and total weight. 

BOXING 

World Title Retained: Cat to- 

Mon?on (Argentina) retained 
his world middleweight title 
at Buenos Aires on September 
25 when the referee stopped 
his 15 round contest agamo 
Lmtlc Grilfth (U S.A) in live 
14th round. 

The fight was 28-ycur-oM 
Mon/on’s second defence ot 
the title he won from Nino Bcn- 
vcnulti in November last year. 


WRESTLING 
World Championship: Bul¬ 
garia won the World Greco- 
Roman Wrestling Champion¬ 
ship on September 5 to break 
the Soviet Union’s 18-year 
hold on the team title. 

Bulgaria won with 46 points 
to 39.5 against the favoured 
Soviets, who had held the team 
championship without break 
since 1953. (M-L.K-) 
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How Much More of Autonomy for States ? 

The Rajamannar Committee Report 


Constitutionalist 


There is no model federa¬ 
tion. and there is no ideal 
pattern on which the relations 
between a federation and its 
tomtitucnt units should be 
iuiied. The distribution of 
power between the Centre and 
die States is governed in each 
country by various factors - 
:nc extent of us national inte- 
>'iation, the strength of the 
■ egional sentiment, its defence 
requirements, its past experience 
and its future aspirations. The 
i:amers of the Indian Consti¬ 
tution deliberately gave a unitary 
bai'. to the federal system of 
government which they adopted 
mr the country because they 
t['.ought that a strong Central 
(iovernment was a paramount 
i .M-ssity as a safeguard ^gainst 
she threat posed by lissiparous 
tendencies and the danger of 
^^integration if the Centre was 
left in a weak position. Besides, 
a developing nation seeking to 
move rapidly towards maturity 
•iiul building a socialistic society 
needs a co-ordinated and con¬ 
ceited cITort on a big scale. 
Many eminent thinkers and pub- 
iiusts. alarmed by the intensity 
»' regional passions and intei- 
Me rivalries have favoured 
sillier replacing federal polity 
by a unitary system or a radical 
raoj'lrcation of the federal 
is heme to transfer more powers 
1(1 Hie Centre. On the other 
; hand, the enormous powers 
sieidctl by the Central Govern¬ 
ment have provoked resentment 
m certain quarters. Their con- 
J cn hnn is that State autonomy 
not much meaning in the 
J°ntext of the present distri- 
hiuion of powers and financial 
^sources and that the Consti- 
mliori needs to be drastically 
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revised to invest stale autonomy 
with reality. Regional political 
parties and political parties 
which have an electoral appeal 
only in limited areas and which 
cannot hope to capture power 
at the Centre are exponents of 
state rights. The Rajamannar 
Committee on Centre-State re¬ 
lations, set up by the Tamil 
Nadu Government has made a 
number of drastic proposals 
calculated to improve the posi¬ 
tion of the States vis-a-vis the 
Cenue 

The Union Government is 
reported to have rejected the 
demand for a review of the 
Centre-State relations. To be 
sure, there is nothing sacrosancr 
about any power-distribution 
and a rigid posture shutting 
out any suggestion of amend¬ 
ment is undesirable. But wc 
must be very careful in making 
any changes in the federal 
scheme which was evolved after 
prolonged deliberations and 
which has, on the whole, served 
the country well. The funda¬ 
mental point always to he 
borne in mind is that we cannot 
allow a situation to arise in 
which the Centre feels helpless 
for want of adequate powers in 
facing threats to national 
defence, national unity, finan¬ 
cial viability and political stabi¬ 
lity. The States ought to have 
mote financial resources at 
their disposal tf they want to 
execute development and wel¬ 
fare projects on the requisite 
scale. They can augment their 
resources if they resolutely ex¬ 
ploit their own ways and means. 
The Finance Commission may 
recommend greater transfer of 
resources to the States, but 


Central assistance to the States 
must always be conditioned by 
the needs of New Delhi which 
arc daily growing, partly on 
account of the delicate inter¬ 
national situation and partly 
because its development and 
welfare schemes have to be of 
an ambitious nature. The 
system of grants-in-aid is more 
flexible and much sounder than 
any large-scale devolution of 
taxes recommended by the 
Rajamannar Committee. The 
financial scheme embodied in 
the Constitution may not be 
entirely satisfactory from the 
State's point of view, and there 
may be a case for revising it 
when conditions arc easier, but 
in the context of the present 
situation, a major revision has 
to be ruled out. The States 
must learn to practise greater 
financial discipline and match 
their tax effort with their 
financial requirements. 

The Indian Parliament re¬ 
presenting the general will of 
the nation must be in a position 
to exercise its authority un¬ 
hampered by any vexatious 
restrictions. According to the 
Rajamannar Committee report, 
there should be an intcr-Statc 
Council composed of State Chief 
Ministers or their nominees, all 
states having equal representa¬ 
tion, with the Prime Minister 
a<- its chairman, and every Bill 
o'" national importance and 
likely to affect the interests of 
one or more states should be 
placed before the Council and 
the Council's comments and re¬ 
commendations should be 
placed before Parliament at the 
time of the introduction of the 
Bill. Similarly, it should be 
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definitely provided that before 
the Union Government takes 
any decision of national impor¬ 
tance or affecting one or more 
states, the Council would be 
consulted; exemptions may pro¬ 
bably be made in regard to 
subjects like defence and' foreign 
relations, but even in these mat¬ 
ters, the Government's decision 
should be placed before the 
Council without delay. Accord¬ 
ing to the Committee the 
Council’s recommendations 
should be made ordinarily 
binding upon the Centre anil 
the States. Why this distrust 
of Parliament and the Union 
executive? Is it compatible 
with the democratic principle to 
give equal representation to all 
states in the mtcr-State Council 
regardless of their population 
strength? Parliament should 
not in any way be hampered 
in its deliberations and its 
discretion should in no way be 
fettered. The assumption that 
Parliament and the Union Cabi¬ 
net do not sufficiently take into 
account State interests is wholly 
unwarranted. The authority 
of Parliament as a constitution- 
amending body must also be 
fully restored. The emergency 
powers of the President are 
undoubtedly very drastic, but 
with the Union Government’s 
accountability lo Parliament 
fully ensured, lhere is little 
danger of these powers being 
abused and a kind of dictator¬ 
ship being set up. One reason 
why President's rule lias 
come quite frequent is thai 
coalition ministries are highly 
unstable and politicians and 
political parties have not yet 
learnt to subordinate their 
selfish interests to party dis¬ 
cipline and unity in coalition 
partners. State politicians arc 
sometimes highly critical of 
the role of the Governors in 
ministry-making, but no guide¬ 
lines to them arc of any use if 
State politics continues to be 
so fluid, defections continue 
to be the order of the day 
and coalition governments con¬ 


tinue to be so fickle and are 
easily dissolved over trivial issues. 
There is no intelligible alter¬ 
native to the present mode of 
appointing State Governors. 

It is manifestly unwise to 
Jay down rigid rules regarding 
the composition of the Central 
Cabinet. Of course, the Prime 
Minister should make his Cabi¬ 
net as representative of the 
various regions in the country 
as possible, but it would be 
wrong to allow' the impression 
to be created that the cabinet 
ministers are representatives of 
the States in the Government. 
The Rajamannar Committee’s 
view that the number of Cabinet 
Ministers belonging to any one 
State should not be more than 
one-fifth is constitutionally un¬ 
tenable. Such matters ought to 
be regulated by suitable con¬ 
ventions. Muv.tcr-' should he 
appointed strictly on mem 
rather than on the basis of 
regions. Region,ainm should 
as far as po-isibie be discouraged 
rather than recognised and 
encouraged. Planning to be 
meaningful must pattlv be 
decentralised, and the states 
must be encouraged to evolve 
their own development schemes, 
but planning cannot be lett 
entirely to experts and specialists. 
In the ultimate analysis, the 
Government of India must 
decide in consultation with 
^ talc Governments how develop¬ 
ment is to be planned, what is 
to be the si/e of (he plan, what 
ought to be the pnonties in 
development and how the re¬ 
sources for development are to 
be raised. The view of the 
Rajamannar Committee that the 
activities of the Planning Com¬ 
mission as at present consti¬ 
tuted and the entire process of 
planning have had a very dele¬ 
terious effect on the autonomy 
of the States is not warranted 
by facts. Development has to 
be an integrated process”. There 
can be no objection to the 
decentralisation of industrial 
licensing powers so long as it 


is not inconsistent with nation.: 
policy, but where foreign colL: 
boration is involved, Ccnti.i 
approval is clearly needc\ 
The committee has expressc 
the view that a number of itei.i 
from the concurrent and eenli.: 
lists should be transferred 
the States. A scientific analv 
of the respective jurisdiction 
of the Union and the Stale 
would show that a number o 
subjects in the State and Con 
current lists need to be tiav 
I'erred to the Union for U, 
sake of uniformity and 
ordination. The Central C 
vermnent should always be 
a position to ensure that ■ 
decisions and orders are !.:;■■ 
fully carried out and aie in-. ■ 
any way thwarted by the Si.' 
administration. Tin- powei '>■> 
not in any wav constitute 
infringi tut nt of State autoni,:r 
The proposal to abolish i: 
civil and cr.mined |um.d.i>. 
of the Sume’nc Court on 
subject-, lias nothing to ur 
mend it A uniform legal 
tent is a great unifying in- 
which a people struggling : : 
national integration can 
afford to Ihiow away. 

The Rajamannar Coni m a to 
has failed to see the (uiia- 
statc relations in a proper per-- 
pective because it has adopi.v 
a parochial approach and ignu:- 
ed the national standpoint b 
committee’s claim that it Ivu 
sought to present ideal fedn.i 
lism is manifestly unteii.'bi. 
There is in reality no such ihm= 
as ideal federalism. I ■ 
country must evolve its n*n 
pattern of Centre-State ac¬ 
tions in the light of its polstiul 
economic and social conditions! 
But if there is one generalisation! 
about federalism which urn b-1 
hazarded without much feat l 'l] 
contradiction, it is that - u ‘ r '1 
where federal powers an cvj 
panding. One has only; 
study the federal system ol infl 
U.S.A. to realise this P t)in J 
The fact is that, with tbi 
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Whither Scientific Research in 


N.M. Singh & K. Rnjagopalan 


India 


v 


* India is capable of proiluc- 
i;;» scientists oC international 
! ■ nte, her scientific cllnris m 

■ Government-sponsored Na- 
i .i'i.iI l.ahor.itnjics should he 
. .■•idcmned as ‘backward’. Sue- 
■ :,i>as have been made that 
,. ,■ r lahoratoiies do nothing 
i it U li pi it ale rc'-euch done 

.where Now that lndu\ 
s. ,e::ee and Technology Dop.iil- 
lias been linked with (I,e 
! ailment of Planning, it is 

■ naps appropriate to lake a 
■;e-h look into the situation. 

I'o the la) man. science and 
i • imology mean imiacul-.H!, 

ventions, discoveries and gad¬ 
's ! ■. that make Ins life pleasant 
.i id thrilling. But to realise 
haw ends, science and teJi- 
aology need the follow-th lough 
i i is of organised mdn ir\. 
■anished with adevpiate eapi- 
'al. material and labour in¬ 
i'',;'. along with a motivation 
t make profits. Science and 
i.ihnoloev h\ itself can achieve 
: 'fle o! tins. Also, it cannot be 
ii nerted, hke industry, to co.t- 
•v.clit analysis. 

N c w methods of ellipsis 
’ to Nature and its resources, 
i'- .v concepts of design and 
^novation, and new lines ol 
diversification and automation 
tie some of the tools employed 
f| , today’s science and lechno- 
k'yv for increasing production 
-'■"d promoting the welfare of 
a-an. But, the development of 
1 1ic w processes is time-consum- 
|'V and their full potential can 
ilc exploited only with the help 
"t a well-coordinated program- 
mr - To make an example of an 
aeuinplished success: today’s 
lu cl' resolution photography, 
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the mimalmc marvel an ,.\eiage 
lour,st merely clicks to gel 
those line results, is what il 
is todav because of countless 
scientific n un-honr-, spent on 
it in space a n d oilier research 
programme^ Agam. we have 
the examp'es ol plasties and 
synthetic fibres. Work m these 
tields was stalled at the beaui- 
mng ol this century. I he 
common man benefited from 
these ellorts only after erores 
ol rupees were spent on mvesti- 
gai.ons. and after the lapse ol 
nearly fifty vears, Lxpenses 
and efforts on aect anl of pro¬ 
duct development. market stud;,, 
piomotional publicity, etc. 
were ovei and above the-e. 
In compaii on, the amoum 
we spend on our National 
Laboratories is meagre. In 
1970-71. ioi example, the Plan 
outlay cm scientific icscatch 
was onh (1 S per cent of the 
Ktu! omlav. 

Social Relevance 

In a planned economy, the 
basic research and development 
i lfort i,f the community mu-t 
lie on a planned basis, Liisi, 
we have to have long-term In->s 
reseatch. ’Duplication' in tins 
is, to a great extent, unavoid¬ 
able because very often the 
(ants of research elsewhere can 
be had only with the payment 
of heavy royalties. Then again, 
environmental and other factors 
may diller, and the ’duplication’ 
turns out to be not all wasted 
effort, after all. Third!), the 
facts of international life being 
w'hat they are, the findings of 
scientists arc not freely avail¬ 
able to other scientists in other 
climes so easily. To a develop¬ 
ing country, thcie is also the 


impel tent < omidcrahon of creat¬ 
ing indigenous capabilities and 
basic skills. it is, therefore, 
obvious that research and deve¬ 
lopment lias to be looked upon 
a > an e^entnl activity. 

Along with basic research, 
we also need short-term pro¬ 
ject search to meet the needs 
of agriculture, communications 
and industry, il is true that 
in the US and elsewhere both 
the types of research are often 
entrusted to universities and 
similar academic institutions. 
But in India the character and 
specific objectives of universities 
are tadieallv different, and their 
pur-,nit', are seldom in line 
with the research and develop¬ 
ment needs of the community. 

The low priority given to 
sc'cnlifie research in our national 
life is mainly because of a lack 
of concern among the general 
public. Such lack of appre- 
- muon, however, is by no means 
eon fined to developing countries 
alone, in the. fifties, when the 
USSR shot ahead cf the US 
in space exploration, the Ameri¬ 
can community was caught 
asleep. But it speedily woke 
up to the realities of’neglect, 
and science and technology 
was accorded high priority as a 
means of achieving the princi¬ 
pal national goal of the time, 
die winning of the space race. 
This dramatic 'social relevance’ 
gained for American science 
prestige, funds and freedom. 
But in normal times, the public 
in general are not sufficiently 
well informed to make a sound 
judgment on the priorities, or 
the potential, of science and 
technology in meeting social 
needs. 
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Along with ignorance, 
changes in social needs, too, 
enforce blinkers on the scientist 
engaged in long-term basic re¬ 
search work. With a change in 
social relevance, the scientist 
may well find himself confronted 
with lowered prestige, funds 
and freedom. Consequently, 
scientists are forced to work on 
‘relevant’ projects. The public 
needs to understand that science 
and technology cannot be ap¬ 
plied for the instant fulfilment 
of every wish, and that suffi¬ 
cient time is needed to harness 
effectively technology to its 
goal. Harvey Brooks, Dean of 
Applied Physics at Harvard, 
estimates that it takes at least 
10 years to arrive at a tech¬ 
nological goal having sufficient 
impact upon society. It would 
appear that science and techno¬ 
logy is being asked to shoot at 
a moving target; and when 
such targets come and go with¬ 
in a period of a few months, 
there is an impossible mismatch 
between the means and the 
ends. 

In the US, the National 
Goals Research Staff pointed 
out in a report in July 1970: 
“When society, insists that basic- 
scientists do work that is more 
relevant to the social needs, it 
has to remember that scientists 
will be able to achieve more 
when Nature is willing to 
answer their questions. They 
may be required to work on 
relevant questions that perhaps 
cannot be answered at ail at 
present, or can be answered 
only with uneconomic use of 
resources. Thus, excessive 
efforts to make science more 
productive in terms of imme¬ 
diate social goals may actually 
make it far less productive in 
the long run.” 

Many Partners 

In a developing country, it 
is important that intensive and 
extensive survey and analysis 
of economic resources (mineral, 
coal, petroleum, ground water, 


plant, animal and forest pro¬ 
ducts) and its functional inte¬ 
gration with project-oriented 
research and development on 
the one hand and industry on 
the other, arc given the pride 
of place. ft is obviously not 
economical for us to depend 
on foreign expertise for survey, 
analysis and processing of in¬ 
digenous resources. In this 
context, we should look upon 
science and technology in their 
broadest senses, and not in the 
narrow sense of research. As 
James Wei of Delaware Univer¬ 
sity points out, “there are two 
different sets of research out¬ 
puts, an internal output foi the 
research community and an 
external output for the sponsors 
in the outside world. The 
internal product is new know¬ 
ledge and an intellectual enrich¬ 
ment of the profession. It 
would not do to ask what good 
is new knowledge any more than 
to ask what good is a new born 
baby. I am reminded of a re¬ 
mark by Faraday when asked 
by Gladstone, ‘what is the good 
of electricity?’ ‘Some day. Sir,’ 
Faraday replied, ‘You may tax 
it'. The external product is 
the fruit of the long-term specu¬ 
lative investment of society. 
Research and Development alone 
is not the necessary and suffi¬ 
cient condition for better living, 
it needs the active cooperation 
of many partners. Unless the 
other sectors arc ready and 
willing to absorb the new results 
from research and develop¬ 
ment, and there is a backing 
from the top management, 
there is great danger that re¬ 
search results would not be 
used. The answer lies in getting 
more feed-back from users and 
spending more effort at explain¬ 
ing the significance to users’’. 

Research in a developing 
country is application of science 
and technology in a functional¬ 
ly integrated manner. Efforts 
should not be diluted on super¬ 
ficial or trivial items. It is, 
therefore, necessary to integrate 


science and technology labor 
torics with departments of tl 
Government concerned wi 
geological, oceanographic, agi 
cultural, botanical (includii 
plant and forest products) ar 
zoological (including anirn: 
poultry, milk, meat and iis 
surveys; and the departmen 
for petroleum, mines, meta 
and industry, as an apex bot 
to correlate and plan futui 
socio-economic projects and i 
carry these out in a phase 
manner. Some of the prioritn 
in science and technology ai 
agricultural equipment, plai 
and machinery, power, synthei 
chemials and plastics, fibre 
cement, paper pulp, drugs, ct. 
A successful impact of scicm 
and technology in these fiek 
will depend upon the sclectio 
of product and process dev, 
lopment along with necessa: 
machinery and ancillancs. 
is important to tie up scieiu 
and technology laboratories I 
industries in a functional mai 
ner. 

It is possible for major ir 
dustries to forecast their pis 
gramme 5 years ahead so tha 
the concerned science and (ecli 
nology laboratory gets 5 year 
as lead time. It would thus b 
possible in the first 2 year 
to explore the possibilities am 
come to a conclusion about tin 
extent to which the knowhov 
could be developed within tin 
country and still leave 3 year 
for the industry to negotiati 
foreign collaboration in tin 
event of the laboratory declar 
ing its inability to deliver tin 
goods. This will not only throv 
a challenging opportunity u 
scientists but will also activah 
their faculties and yield posi 
live results. It is absolutely 
necessary to ensure all input! 
of men, material and equip 
ment and to eliminate ul 
bottlenecks. 

(Courtesy: Yojana 
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Developing Nations and the 
Dollar Crisis 


Commentator 


There is increasing pressure 
on the US to devalue the dollar. 

It is as yet difficult to imagine 
.ill the consequences of a pos¬ 
sible devaluation of the dollar, 
particularly in the developing 
countries. What is beyond all 
doubt, however, is (hat the 
dollar, which hitherto was re¬ 
garded as the basts of currency 
lewrvcs of many Asian coun¬ 
tries, is turned into a potential 
soutce of major losses. 'I he 
situation is aggravated bv the 
last tli.il the United States is 
(rung to shift on to the shoulders 
oi other countries the lion’s 
share of the difficulties' which 
the American dollar is facing. 

I oi the young Asian states with 
their weak, unstable economics 
stall manoeuvres of the United 
States might spell disaster. 

The Nixon Administration’s 
pmgiammc of saving the dollar 
ntkvts a broad range of econo¬ 
mic interests of Asian countries. 
It envisages, above all, a restric¬ 
tion of American imports. 
Correspondingly the US wants 
to force up exports of American 
goods. The special 10 per cent 
uiidiargc imposed by Nixon 
affect s about half of all American 
imports. As applied to goods, 
this surcharge is higher than 
the existing customs dues. For 
the lorcign suppliers it will mean 
'tttra expenses, for it will be 
levied not on fob prices, but on 
I the cij prices which include 
transport and insurance costs, 
as well as expenses connected 
w *th unloading at the port of 
destination. According to exist- 
ln S estimates, the introduction 
ol US import surcharge may 
unfavourably affect the sales 
°‘ many finished and semi- 
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finished goods of Asian coun¬ 
tries. This, in particular, in¬ 
cludes the output of the machine- 
building industry, woollen car¬ 
pets, jute sacking, handicrafts, 
as well as a number of agricul¬ 
tural goods, like palm-oil, can¬ 
ned pine-apples, etc. Thus, the 
measures adopted by the Nixon 
Administration restrict the access 
to the American market of 
goods, the sales of which are 
particularly important to sup¬ 
port the voting national in¬ 
ti list lies 

Great Difficulties 

It is important to stress that 
as it i\ the Asian exporters 
have of late been encountering 
growing difficulties m selling 
their goods on the American 
market. In 1470. for example, 
exports to the USA front Malay¬ 
sia, India, Indonesia have been 
considerably reduced. The new 
restrictions will doubtlessly lead 
to a further slump. For example, 
India’s exports to the USA arc 
expected to decrease by at least 
15 per cent. The restrictions 
introduced by Nixon will afiect 
the export of Indian goods 
generally as also the expansion 
of sale of those goods which 
have great potentialities in the 
American market. Exports 
from Hongkong, Thailand, 
Malaysia, Singapore and the 
Philippines may also be sub¬ 
jected to considerable cuts. 

It should be noted that the 
measures restricting American 
imports go hand in hand with 
a policy of forcing exports, parti¬ 
cularly the exports of surplus 
agricultural products and a 
growth of the sales of goods 
from strategic stocks. It is 


worthwhile recalling that, for 
instance, the sales of rubber 
from American strategic stocks, 
resumed by the United States 
last month, have already done 
considerable damage to Asian 
rubber exporters. The losses 
suffered by the rubber producers 
of Malaysia alone run into seve¬ 
ral tens of millions of dollars. 
Nixon's statement regarding the 
introduction of the state of 
emergency in the United States 
has called forth another drop 
in the rubber prices. In Kuala 
Lumpur, for example, they drop¬ 
ped by approximately 2 per 
cent, with further price decreases 
not excluded. All this means 
that already in the near future 
the programme of saving the 
dollar might bring about for 
the Asian countries a further 
growth of deficit in their trade 
with the United States, a worsen¬ 
ing of the payments balance 
and cuts in the currency re¬ 
serves. 

The United States’ inten¬ 
tion to minimize its difficulties 
at the expense of the develop¬ 
ing countries is evidenced by the 
decision to cut its aid to the 
“third world” by ten percent. 
This step was not too much of 
a surpise. The American 
authorities have for several years 
ii.iw been regularly decreasing 
their allocations for aid to the 
developing countries. These 
allocations have been cut by 
almost 40 per cent in the past 
five years. 

Other Consequences 

However, the matter con¬ 
cerns not only the direct diffi¬ 
culties which the Asian coun- 
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tries will encounter in their 
trade and economic i chit ions 
with the United States. The 
growing dollar crisis aggravates 
the currency situation in other 
capitalist countries and will 
eventually also tangibly affect 
the economic interests of the 
Asian states. Under pressure 
of the United States, for example, 
Japan was forced to agree to a 
revaluation of the Japanese 
currency. This act is directly 
connected with an inevitable 
intensification of Japan's pres¬ 
sure on the Asian markets. 
The Japanese monopolies which 
arc now facing the threat of 
having to reduce their exports 
to the United States (according 
to estimates, it will drop by at 
least 20 per cent), will try to 
take revenge on other markets 
and, in the first place, on markets 
in the Asian countries. In the 
meantime Japan’s competition 
is creating considerable diffi¬ 
culties for Asian exporters and, 
especially for the exporters of 
finished and semi-finished goods. 
Japan’s export of light industry 
products to Southeast Asian 
countries keeps constantly grow¬ 
ing. In the past three years 
alone it grew by 40 per cent. 
Thus, the intensification of 
Japan’s export expansion may 
become an additional obstacle 
to the development of the young 
national industries in the Asian 
states. 

Just as serious is the other 
side of this problem. The 
matter concerns the repayment 
of credits which Japan has ear¬ 
lier granted to Asian countries. 

; This debt is rather high. For 
’example, India owes Japan 549 
million dollars, Indonesia 3X9 
million dollars. Pakistan 255 
million dollars. Since the Asian 
countries have to pay back 
their debts in yen, they are 
faced with the inevitable alter¬ 
native of cither looking for 
additional sums in yens for its 
accounts with Japan, thereby 
spending freely convertible cur¬ 
rency, or to agree to a growth of 


their debts to Japan. According 
to some estimates, the losses 
sustained by the Asian coun¬ 
tries would in that case reach the 
impressive figure of 500 million 
dollars. 

All these facts show that the 
dollar crisis seriously affects the 
Asian countries, whereas the 
manoeuvres oft he United States, 
Japan and other Western coun¬ 
tries further aggravate the un¬ 
favourable economic conse¬ 


quences of the instability of tin 
capitalist currency system fni 
the young states. The only win 
the young countries can rebuf 
these unseemly manoeuvres i< 
by rallying their efforts ti 
create a better currency system 
in the world. Of course in¬ 
crease in their economic rela¬ 
tions with the socialist countrie 
can strengthen their hands m 
this process. Obviously their 
dependence on the West In 
trade has cost them a great dcJ 


Autonomy lor States 

[Comd. from pane 244) 


development of science and tech¬ 
nology, every society has become 
far more integrated than ever 
before, involving in the process 
greater need for conformity and 
co-ordination. Instead of look¬ 
ing at the Centre-State relations 
in terms of two rivals for power, 
one gaining at the expense of 
the other, we .should regard 
them as two partners working 
in a common enterprise and 
wholeheartedly co-operating with 
each other for mutual advantage 
It is fallacious to think that 
the powers entrusted to the 
states arc of a limited nature. 
Health, education, local sell- 
government and agriculture are 
matters of first-rate importance 
—matters which far more inti¬ 
mately affect our lives than 
others. The states can press 
their claims for greater financial 
resources before the finance 
Commission and in other ways, 
but they must also have the 
courage to exploit the resources 
available to them far more 
effectively and cut down un¬ 
productive expenditure. No¬ 
body can sav that the ruling 
party at the centre is blatantly 
discriminating against non- 
Congrcss State Governments. 
The States must realise that the 
Centre is saddled with immense 
responsibilities of defence, deve¬ 
lopment and administration for 
which it must have adequate re¬ 


sources and powers. No 
attempt should be made to 
weaken it or to remove the 
unifying links making for inte¬ 
gration file problem of 
Centre-State relations must not 
be studied from the standpoint 
of the party complexions of the 
Central and Stale Governments 

Autonomy- Not Disruption 

The Congress has ahead 
adopted the principle ml 
redistribution of the pro 
vinccs on a linguistic bash 
and has declared Us intention 
to give effect to it const! 
tionallv as soon as they come 
into power. as such rcdi-sm 
billion would he conducive 
to the cultural advancement 
of the country. But such 
redistribution should not 
militate against the organic 
unity of India. Autonomy 
docs not and should noi 
mean disruption or I hat 
hereafter provinces could go 
the way they chose, indepen¬ 
dent of one another and ol 
the Centre. If each province 
began to look upon itself a> 
a separate, sovereign unit. 
India’s independence would 
lose its meaning and with ii 
would vanish the freedom of 
the various units as well. 

—Mahatma Gandhi 
The Competition AiM ter j 
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Gandhian Thought 



On Prohibition 

“frothing hut ruin Marcs a nation in the face that is a 
prey to the drinking habit. History records that empires 
have been destroyed through that habit. We have it in 
India that the great community to which Shri Krishna 
belonged was ruined by that habit. This monstrous evil 
was undoubtedly one of the contributory factors in the 
Jail of Rome." 


Gamlhiji was. strongly oppos¬ 
ed to the use of intoxicants 
in any form. He considered the 
drink and drug habits suicidal, 
not only for the individual, but 
aKo for the nation. Through 
his writings and speeches, he 
strongly advocated a policy of 

I total prohibition. Taking the 
me from this, the constitution- 
makers of India laid down in 
the Directive Principles of State 
policy that, “the State shall 
endeavour to bring about pro¬ 
hibition of the consumption 
except for medicinal purposes of 
intoxicating drinks and of drugs 
[winch are injurious to health." 
[(Art. 47). 

f onsumption of intoxicants 
and hallucinogens has lately 
assumed .the proportions of a 
world-wide problem. Present 
day India also, a little more 
than two decades after Gandhiji's 
death, seems to be drifting 
away from prohibition. Doubts 
and objections of all kinds have 
been raised against the policy, 
ib rationale has been question¬ 
ed in almost all states, and 
most of the states have abjured 
prohibition as a policy. The 
Host vocal against prohibition 
have been Ministers concerned 
w *th state revenues and the cry 
Host often raised by them was 
'hat of loss of revenue. 

Gandhiji described the rc- 
I'jsnue derived from drinks and 
u ? s as a form of extremely 
graded taxation as it made 
•eople p a y f or their own moral, 


mental and physical corruption. 
He was not prepared to accept 
us valid the argument of loss of 
revenue because, in his opinion, 
a sober tax-payer was in a 
better position to earn and 
spend and could, therefore, 
make a richer contribution to 
the economy of the State. 
Instead of enriching the coffers 
of the State with revenue derived 
from this source. Gandhiji was 
prepared to go to the extent 
of cutting down military ex¬ 
penditure and asking the Com- 
mander-in-Chief to make do 
m the changed conditions as 
best as he could. He was 
also prepared u> cut out the 
educational budget, as educa¬ 
tion, in his view, could and 
should be made self-supporting. 

To those who held that the 
country could not be made 
sober by compulsion and that 
individual freedom demanded 
that those who wished to drink 
must have facilities provided 
for them. Candidji replied, “The 
State does not cater for the 
vices of its people. We do not 
regulate or license houses of ill- 
fame. We do not provide faci¬ 
lities for thieves to indulge in 
their propensity for thieving. 
I hold drinks to be more dam¬ 
nable than thieving and perhaps 
even prostitution. Is it not 
often the parent ot both?” 
Instead of providirg facilities 
for the addict for satisfying his 
craving, Gandhiji wanted the 
state to help against them¬ 


selves the unfortunate men who 
had become slaves to the habit 
and he held that this could be 
done only if total prohibition 
was introduced. 

Having worked among and 
identified himself with the least- 
privileged sections of Indian 
society, Gandhiji knew from 
personal experience how much 
havoc the drinking habit had 
wrought among factory-labourers 
and other poor people like the 
harijans. Therefore, he looked 
upon it as a soc'al evil against 
which the state was bound to 
take steps. The first step he 
advocated was to close without 
compensation all the liquor 
shops so that the addicts could 
be helped to get rid of the habit 
which destroyed, not only their 
bodies, but also their souls. 
He said, "Liquor is not a matter 
to trifle with. No soft and easy¬ 
going policy will cope with the 
tremendous evil. Nothing short 
of total prohibition can save 
the people from the curse.” 

‘Ardent Spirits’ 1 

The habit of using ardent 
spirits by men in office has 
occasioned more injury to 
the public , and more trouble 
w me, than all other causes. 
Were 1 to commence my 
administration again, the first 
question I would ask respect¬ 
ing a candidate for office 
would be: Does he use ardent 
spirits . 

-President Jebferson 
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Group Discussion 


Prohibition as State Policy Has Failed in India 

The Directive Principles of State Policy in the Constitution of India 
enjoin upon the State to try to bring about prohibition of the consumption of 
intoxicating drinks and drugs. More than two decades after that Directive 
had been issued, we find state after state giving up the policy. The latest 
example is Tamil Nadu which scrapped prohibition on August 30 this year. 
Participants in the discussion reproduced below c.\uminc the proposition before 


them in the light of the 

No. 1: Friends! The pro¬ 
position before us today states 
the obvious. The most elo¬ 
quent proof of the truth em¬ 
bodied in it is provided by the 
manner in which, over the past 
twenty years and more, state 
after state has been forced to 
discard prohibition. The latest 
instance is that of Tamil Nadu 
which bade farewell to the 
policy on August 30, 1971. The 
policy was doomed to failure 
from the very outset as it had 
been adopted in the first ins¬ 
tance as a gesture to idealism 
rather than as a practical neces¬ 
sity. What inspired our consti¬ 
tution-makers to adopt it as 
a directive principle of state 
policy had been Mahatma 
Gandhi's strong condemnation 
of the evil of drink. The state 
governments also accepted pro¬ 
hibition as public policy but 
failed to devise effective adminis¬ 
trative machinery to make it 
a reality and to solve the prob¬ 
lems arising out of its enforce¬ 
ment. Wherever it has been 
tried, it has given a boost to 
bootlegging and served to in¬ 
crease crime, corruption and 
gangsterism on an unprecedent¬ 
ed scale. I remember having 
once read in the newspapers 
that those engaged in the busi¬ 
ness of illicit distillation in 
Bombay used to offer worshipul 
obeisance to a portrait of Shri 
Morarji Desai whom they re¬ 
garded as the high-priest of 
prohibition which had opened 
to them a lucrative line of busi¬ 
ness. It is common knowledge 


sc developments. 

that the gangsters who took to 
boot-legging made tons of 
money, and used their ill-go!ten 
wealth to corrupt the adminis¬ 
trative machinery entrusted with 
the enforcement of prohibition 
law. Not only that, in some 
cases they built up cnoulig in¬ 
fluence to be able to enter the 
legislatures, and having gained 
respectability, patronized other 
crimes like gambling and prosti¬ 
tution. The failure of the 
administration to devise effec¬ 
tive checks on the undesirable 
offshoots of prohibition made 
the remedy worse than the 
disease. No wonder, therefore, 
that the policy has proved a 
dismal failure. 

No. 2: I am afraid 1 am not 
prepared to write off prohibi¬ 
tion in the way Mr. No. I has 
done just now. His is the 
counsel of despair. I admit 
that difficulties have been ex¬ 
perienced in popularising the 
policy, but obviously that can 
only be regarded as a failure 
of the administration rather 
than that of the policy. The 
policy has always been sound 
and practicable: only the will 
to enforce it has been lacking. 
My friend has cited the example 
of Tamil Nadu. Well! so far 
as 1 know, that was probably 
the first state in India to intro¬ 
duce prohibition as far back 
as 1937-38. The reports issued 
by the Madras government in 
the early years of the intro¬ 
duction of prohibition (1938-40) 
showed that the policy had 


produced a wholesome s.vi 
impact. It had helped 
improve the workers' stand. 1 
of living and had been instr 
mental in reducing the rate 
crime to some extent, 'flic 
benefits were quite tangible, hi 
had the administration taken i 
the clndlCiige in (lie right sni 
and taken steps to consolul .1 
and enlarge such benefits, tin 
would have been no occasu 
to scrap prohibition. A ban t 
drinking is a much-needed soli 
reform, particularly in a count 
like India where most oi 
people are poor. That is vm 
the makers of India's Cons' 
tut : on enjoined upon the sta 
to hung it about. Tho.sc \w 
laid it down as one of 
diieclive principles ol st.i 
policy were wise men,who 
the good of the eountiy and ti 
people at heart. If wc al 
our.wives to be put off by ai 
minis'ralivc difficulties and n 
efficiency, we shall be betuv 
ing the sacred trust we ha’ 
inherited. We must reoogni' 
that it is the administrate 
which has failed to rise to 
great social challenge ra'b 
than the policy of prohibits 
which has failed. l ook t 
Gujarat. That state remain' 
shining example of ho' 
principle should not be sacr 
ficed at the altar of expedient') 
As long as one such cvainp 
exists, it would be wrong 
say that the policy of P r0 *" 
bit ion has failed. It is the n* 1 
entrusted with the cniorct 
ment of the policy who hav 
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tailed. The proposition put to 
u s is, therefore, entirely false 
ji^i fallacious. 

No. 3: it appears my able 
friend, Mr. No. 2, has missed 
ilir point altogether and gone 
oil at a tangent. The proposi¬ 
tion before us is “Piohibitinn 
a-. State policy has failed in 
' idia.” It is a plain question 
oi fact. It makes little difference 
whether the failure can he 
ilaced to the administration or to 
some other factor. The fact 
remains that the experiment Inis 
not been a success in this 
country. My friend has ic- 
ferred to a morc-than-lhirty- 
uars-old report of the Madras 
government claiming marginal 
benefits from prohibition. Isn’t 
it ironic that the same govern¬ 
ment has recently found it 
necessary to scrap such a use- 
f.il measure? Whether proln- 
hit'on has failed or we have 
Hiled to enloree it. it is no use 
lighong sir of admitting that 
,s has been a failmv And 
lii.lia is by no means the lira 
country in (he world to have 
Ij'led in that respect. The 
U.vV too tried the experi¬ 
ment for thinecn years but 
iiituuately had to abandon pm- 
lah.'iion as impracticable. If 
Indian slates are I ceding corn- 
named It' discard (he poms, 
it is lor-lhe same icasons which 
had forced the IJ.S A. to act m 
a Miiular manner. T he stiongesl 
argument m favour of H.S. 
Congress repealing the 18th 
\ineiulment w a s economic, 
inhibition had resulted in loss 
of revenue and heavier t.i\- 
binden ,on businessmen, and 
had also created uncmplov- 
li'-cni among people who lud 
one.* been employed in the 
hquor and beer industries. With 
Slowing expenses on adminis¬ 
tration and development, the 
daks have been casting about 
desperately for new means of 
resource mobilization. And 
"lost of them have decided that 
'"skad ol allowing leakage of 
Avenues through bool-legging 

Member, 1971 


it would be better to legalise 
the liquor trade and get what¬ 
ever revenue it can yield, leav¬ 
ing the people to take care of 
their morals themselves. This 
is as it should be. They have 
realized that prohibition has 
been a costly failure, and have 
there!ore, turned away from it. 
My friend has cited the example 
of Ciujarat. I can assure him 
that the clay is not far when that 
states also follows suit. Pro¬ 
hibition can at best be a volun¬ 
tary social welfare movement. 
It could never be a success as 
part of state policy. Naturally, 
therefore, it has failed. 

No. 4: My predecessor has 
suggested that it makes no 
Jillerenee whether we say pro¬ 
hibition has failed or that we 
have failed to enforce it. 1 
beg to differ with him Instead 
I lulls support and enclose the 
viewpoint put forward by my 
iiicml Mi. No. 3. It was eon- 
ceded pist now that prohibition 
i-. not an unwanted reform, 
that n.c.uis that the policy is 
ImmcjIJ) wnnid Hut admittedly 
the obstacles which hinder its 
Micee -.stiil adoption have been 
-.'lowing Powerful vested in- 
icic-ts have blocked its way 
and the government has been 
either unable to deal effectively 
with them oi unwilling to do 
bo. Looking at the way the 
government has countenanced 
and actually contributed to the 
erosion of public morality in 
the country, 1 am inclined to 
believe that it has been un¬ 
willing to act. This is but 
natural lor governments which 
encourage m a s s-g a m b J i n g 
through lotteries. The accent 
is on mobilising resources irres¬ 
pective of the means adopted 
to mobilise them. Mahatma 
Gandhi .had said, ‘The State 
does not cater for the vices of 
it-, people”. Hut in the India 
of to-day vve find our govern¬ 
ments doing exactly 'he reverse. 
When the Stale starts catering 
to the vices of the people, how 
on earth can prohibition or any 


other policy designed to promote 
the social or moral uplift of the 
people be successful ? And in 
such circumstances, I fail to 
understand how it lies in any¬ 
body’s mouth to say that pro¬ 
hibition has failed or that pro¬ 
hibition as state policy has 
failed. It is as meaningless as 
if vve were to say that truth has 
lailed or truth as state policy 
has failed. The fact of the 
matter is that policies like pro¬ 
hibition stand little chance of 
being carried through in the 
prevailing climate of corrup¬ 
tion and inefficiency. The 
failure is basically human and 
it would be hypocritical to 
close our eyes to that fact. 
Men of good sense everywhere 
would not give up the cause as 
lost. May be. it is not possible 
to achieve prohibition to-day. 
But that is no reason why we 
should abandon the ideal in 
despair. I ike ali other virtues, 
prohibition has not failed and 
it is not going to fail. However 
strong the economic and ad¬ 
ministrative compulsions in 
favour of scrapping it may be, 
moral considerations which 
dictate its adoption as an ideal 
are much stronger and will 
ultimately triumph. But when¬ 
ever they do, it will be the 
result of a popular groundswell 
against the evil of drink and not 
in obedience to laws passed by 
a legislature. 

No. 5: My friend's faith in 
the practicability of prohibition 
as an ideal is very touching 
indeed. It is almost pathetic 
{laughter ). And he has pleaded 
lus cause very eloquently—so 
much so that although he had 
set out to prove something 
else, he has allowed himself to 
be persuaded against his will 
that prohibition has in fact 
failed as an instrument of state 
policy in India. {laughter 
again). What else could he 
have meant when he said that 
whenever prohibition triumphs, 
it will be as a result of a popular 
( Contd . on p. 254) 
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Before the Interview Board 


Importance of Being Oneself 

“/ am proud of being myself ” said the candidate and he was right. It 
was that which helped him all along to avoid the possible pitfalls in a test 
which can he as gruelling as any and in which you can hardly hope to do well 
unless you are yourself. 


(Theyoungman we sec coming 
in has a dashing figure. He is 
a fair, well-built six-footer. With 
sharp, sensitive features, the 
face looks handsome, a promi¬ 
nent jaw giving it a look of 
firmness. The effect he is pro¬ 
ducing is heightened by the 
modish cut of the clothes he is 
wearing. He walks in with calm 
assurance, taking in the atmos¬ 
phere of the room in a studied 
manner. As his glance meets 
the Chairman's eyes, he speaks 
out.) 

Candidate: (with a smile 

bringing his features alive , and 
raising his right hand ) Good 
morning, Sir. 

Chairman: ( affably) Good 
morning, Mr. Kumar, {motion¬ 
ing him towards a chair) Won’t 
you sit down? 

(meanwlule members of the 
Board have been mentally siz¬ 
ing up the candidate) 

Candidate: (taking the prof¬ 
fered seat) Thank you, Sir. 

Chairman: (looking at the 
papers before him) I see. You 
stood fifth in the written test, 
Mr. Kumar. Did you ? You 
appear to be a promising young- 
man. 

Candidate: {colour rising 

to his cheeks) Thank you, Sir. 
I did my best. 

A Member: {leaning towards 
the candidate with an air of 
seriousness) Don’t believe that. 

{looks at the candidate's 
face for reaction. For a second 
the candidate is non-plussed). 

Candidate: {recovering his 


poise). There is hardly any 
questoin of my believing it or 
not, Sir. Tt is for you to judge. 

Member: (as if thinking 

aloud) A written test hardly 
proves anything. 

Candidate: (trying to go 

along) You may be right. Sir. 

Member (brusquely) You 
need not feel so elated about 
how you fared there! 

Candidate: (red in the face 
again) Not at all. Sir. 

Member: (sternly) You 

blush. That is bad. 

Candidate: (a little spirited¬ 
ly) Perhaps I cannot help that. 

Member: Aren’t you here 
to be considered for the Foreign 
Service ? 

Candidate: (a little puzzled) 
Yes, Sir. That is my first 
option. 

Member: (in a resigned 

tone): I’m sorry but 1 don’t 
think you will suit. 

Candidate: (as if talking 

to himself) That would be a 

pity. 

Member: (astonished) Why? 
A would-be diplomat should 
at least be able to keep his 
own secret. But my dear boy, 
you blush like a girl. 

Candidate: (again blushing) 
I am sorry, Sir. 

(loud laughter all round . 

the candidate looks embarras¬ 
sed) 

Another Member: Well, 
Mr. Kumar! You aspire to 


representing your country 
abroad. In what way do you think 
you arc qualified to do that ? 

Candidate: (after a pause) 
I have post-graduate qualifica¬ 
tions in history and political 
science. 

Member: (in a flat tone 
Is that all? 

Candidate: (groping liis 

MW}') I try to keep in touch 
with the news also. 

Member: (in the same tone) 
What is so special about that? 
All of us do that ! 

Candidate: (thoroughly puz¬ 
zled by this time) I give up 
Sir. I really don’t know what 
you are driving at. 

Member: ( condescendingly I 

Have you any idea of India's 
excellent cultural heritage? 

Candidate: (a bit reassured) 
Yes, Sir. I have read a lot 
about that. 

Member: Then tel! me how 
is Indian culture superior to 
other ancient cultures? 

Candidate: (after a pause) 

I don’t think we can claim any 
particular merit. We have been 
as good or as bad as any other 
nation! 

Member: (as if stung) What 
do you mean? Aren’t you 
proud of being an Indian? 

Candidate: (letting himsel! 
go) I am proud of being myself 
Sir. 

(members exchange glances) 
The Competition Master 
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Another Member: Tell us 
.something abut yourself then. 

Candidate: ( defensively ) 

Like anybody else, I have my 
good and bad points. 

Member: (sarcastically) Well! 
say something about your 
good points! Say that you 

don’t smoke.don’t drink. 

don’t do this and don’t do that 


Candidate: (colour rising in 
his face) No, Sir. 1 don't claim 
lo be such a paragon of virtue. 

Member: All right! Tell 
us about your bad points then. 

Candidate: (seemingly ex¬ 
asperated) Excuse me. Sir. But 
! am not used to thinking in 
terms of black and white. 

Member: (cutting him short) 
Then you must be thinking grey 
all the time. Well! Don't be 
evasive. Do you drink? Say 
\es’ or ‘no’. 

Candidate: Not as a rule. 

Member: You mean you 
don’t mind an occasional booze. 

Candidate: (unfeelingly) You 
may say that. 

Member: Well! You know 
drink often loosens the tongue 
and a loose longue and a dip¬ 
lomat don’t go together. 

Candidate: I know that and 
can remember that. 

Another Member: Have 

you read how recently more than 
a hundred Russian diplomats 
"'ere expelled from England? 

Candidate: Yes, Sir. 

Member: Have you read 
that there was a woman in¬ 
volved in it. 

Candidate: As a matter of 
fact 1 have read that there were 
at least live women involved in 
it. 

Member: That is how it 
ls ! They will find your wcak- 
ncss and exploit it. 

November, 1971 


Candidate: Yes, Sir. That 
is so? 

Member: What was the 

Russians’ reaction? 

Candidate: Naturally, they 
felt indignant. They even 
threatened retaliation. 

Member: But then did not 
retaliate. Could you say why? 

Candidate: They did take 
some action. 

Member: What did they do? 

Candidate: They ordered the 
expulsion of 18 British diplo¬ 
mats and businessmen from the 
Soviet Union besides taking 
some other measures. 

Member: Did that look like 
retaliation? 

Candidate: (after reflecting 
for a while) Perhaps they deli¬ 
berately wanted lo adopt a 
low-key posture? 

Member: Why? Do the 
Russians fear Britain? 

Candidate: No, Sir. But 
they might have been guided by 
other reasons. 

Member: For example? 

Candidate: The strongest 
reason could have been that 
they were keen on going ahead 
with the idea of a detente in 
Europe and did not want it to 
be jeopardised. 

Member: Why are the 

Russians keen on a detente in 
Europe? 

Candidate: A generally 

held opinion is that they want 
to concentrate on the challenge 
posed by China after making 
their flanks in Europe safe. 

Member: How do you re¬ 
concile this with frequent pro¬ 
nouncements of their desire to 
improve relations with China? 

Candidate: (smiling sarcasti¬ 
cally) Oh that! That is routine 
in international diplomacy. No¬ 


body says he would be the 
first to disturb the peace. 

Member: Perhaps you have 
not studied the pronouncements 
often made by Chinese leaders 
declaring themselved in favour 
of armed struggles, and pro¬ 
claiming their faith in the might 
of arms. 

Candidate: (after a pause ) 
in my opinion. Sir, those are 
pronouncements of policy and 
by no means exercises in sabre- 
rattling. 

Member: Do you approve 
of that policy? 

Candidate: Wc may not 
agree with them, but that is 
how they think. 

Member: (looking the can¬ 
didate in the eyes ) You have 
already started talking like a 
diplomat! 

Candidate: (with confidence) 
1 am saying just what I feel. 

Another Member: What do 
you feel about your perfor¬ 
mance here today? 

Candidate: That is hardly 
tor me to judge. 

Member: But supposing 

you were to judge? 

Candidate: I must confess 
1 am no good at assuming 
roles i am not expected to 
play. 

Member: All right. You 
do expect to join the Foreign 
service. Don’t you? 

Candidate: Yes, Sir. I do. 

Member: Well! supposing 
you have joined it (aside — 
which is rather improbable, I 
must say) and you find your 
immediate officer knowingly 
or unwittingly giving away 
secret information to alien 
agents. What would you do? 

Candidate: (after a pause) 
I may have to inform the next 
senior officer. 
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Member: So you are not 
averse to spying on your im¬ 
mediate superiors. 

Candidate: I would hate to 
do that but 1 may have to do 
it in the interests of my country. 

Chairman: (addressing the 
members) Well ! I think that’ll 
do gentlemen! It has been an 
interesting talk. Thank you, 
Mr. Kumar. 

Candidate: (rising in his 

seat ) Thank you. Sir and 
good-bye. 

(exit) 


Grftfca Assessment 

From the moment Mr. Kumar 
appears before the members of the 
Board, they should have been half- 
convinced of his suitability. He has 
an impressive presence and his 
conduct and demeanour do not betray 
any angularities. Perhaps it is be¬ 
cause of that that he is subjected to 
a rather close examination. The 
Members must make sure that the emi¬ 
nently presentable exterior does not 
hide failings which may surface later 
He is, therefore, deliberately derided, 
provoked and held up to ridicule. 
But he stands up to all that in a 
creditable manner. 

The tendency to think in terms 
of good and bad or black and white 
is a mark of immaturity. The 
questions put to Mr. Kumar on the 


superiority of Indian culture and 
about his own good and bad points 
reveal him as a mature person who 
is not afraid of admitting that .he 
is not a paragon of virtue. 

The questions on the spy inci¬ 
dent in Britain lead to a discussion 
on the international situation, and 
the candidate shows a good grasp oi 
the facts. By the time the interview, 
has proceeded that far, the outcome 
is fairly clear but still one of tin* 
Members cannot resist the temptation 
of firing another probe to sec tin 
way Mr. Kumar would react in a 
difficult situation. But again the 
candidate shows that his sense o! 
priorities is sound. 

An excellent peiformance on the 
whole l 


Prohibition as State Policy Has Failed in India 

(Continued from page 251) 


groundsweli against the evil 
of drink and not in obedience 
to laws enacted by a legisla¬ 
ture? So we have one more 
vote, even though it belongs to 
an unwilling defector (laughter). 
No, my friends! We cannot 
blame him. In fact there is no 
scope for a difference of opinion 
on the subject. Anybody who 
sets out to prove that prohi¬ 
bition has been a success in 
India will end up proving the 
reverse. My dear friend is 
therefore not at fault. Pro¬ 

hibition has evidently, convin¬ 
cingly and practically failed in 
India and that is that. It is not 
at all necessary to say why this 
has happened, but since the 
trend has been set, I must also 
contribute my bit of wisdom to 
enlighten my audience. Pro¬ 
hibition has failed as state 

policy in'India because it came 
much earlier than it should 

have. It was far ahead of con¬ 
temporary public opinion. It 
was a mistake to have adopted 
it as part of state policy before 
public opinion had been suit¬ 
ably educated on the subject. 
The right course would have 
been to win the support of 


large sections of public opinion 
and active participation of social 
workers and voluntary organi¬ 
zations for popularising the 
cause to begin with. Had wc 
been patient and had we pre¬ 
pared the ground in that manner 
for a sufficiently long time, it 
is not improbable that legisla¬ 
tion on the subject would have 
found ready acceptance with¬ 
out aggravating problems like 
that of illicit distillation. But 
unfortunately we have all along 
been in loo much of a hurry to 
build the India of Gandhiji’s 
dreams, and have been success¬ 
ful in achieving exactly the re¬ 
verse of what we set out to do. 
The policy of prohibition has 
created more drunkards than 
licensed liquor shops. It is but 
honest to admit that it has 
been a failure. 

SUMMING UP 

Yes: The policy was adopted as a 
gesture to idealism and not as a 
practical necessity. The adminis¬ 
tration failed to handle its imple¬ 
mentation, with the result that 
it encouraged illicit distillation 
and other crimes. It has been 
a dismal failure. 


Nr ■ The pobey wa*. always souiui 
It is the will to enloice it that was 
lacking. It had been n.aili „ 
directive punciple ot state polio 
foi \cn good reasons bin ',i„ 
agency for enforcing u was Ioi.iiC 
wanting. Therefoie, it is a hunur 
fail me, rather than a lailme ^ 
policy. 

Yes: Hither way wc look at r, 

prchib'tion has been a failuic o 
India. Something similar haJ 
happened m the U.S.A. also. Its. 
main reason is economic. I 1 - 
states arc anxious to dciive ‘k 
revenue they can lioiti .the uqm' r 
tiadc. Therefore, they arc leasin '- 1 
the people to lake care of then 
morals themselves. 

No: Our government is itself conni- 
buting to the erosion of moral 
values by encouraging gambling 
through state lotteries, and dimm¬ 
ing through more and more 
licensed liquor shops. In sum 
a climate, no policy designed to 
promote social or moral wc'lure 
of the people can be succcs-lnl. 
The policy is not to blame. 

Yes: Wc were rather hasty in mi'o- 
ducing a measure ahead ot 
time. Wc should have prepaid 
the ground and built up a strong 
public opinion against the eoj 
of drinking before introducing 
prohibition. No wonder d l' J ' 
failed. 
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Gharibi Hatao 


Expected 



T'l IE widespread poverty we 
1 see in India even to-day is, 
m (lie first instance, a legacy of 
(lie country’s long feudalistic 
past. It is one of the major 
ills from which the Indian 
trusses have been suffering for 
centuries now. and everyone 
agrees (hat it should be expedi¬ 
tiously abolished. 

There was a time when 
poverty and want were com¬ 
monly accepted as something 
o-i 1 ,nned by fate. But with the 
■.plead of education and poli- 
tiL.il awareness generated by the 
heedom struggle, that attitude 
,'i stoic resignation gradually 
fid increasingly gave way to 
:m auite consciousness of the 
v. ■•iiomu- inequalities which had 
Ic 1 to widespread and indis- 
vn.innate exploitation of the 
common people, first by the 
feudal overlords, and later by 
tlie foreign rulers of the country. 
This consciousness was further 
licightmtcd as Mahatma Gandhi 
pii'jcvted and propagated eco¬ 
nomic emancipation of the 
masses as one of the objects 
to be gained through the 
national freedom struggle. 

After the country had attain¬ 
ed independence, the founding 
latheis of free India's consti¬ 
tution enshrined in it the secur- 
mg of economic justice for the 
piople as one of the guiding 
principles of the new order that 
•he representatives of the people 
"ere to be asked to evolve. 
This provided the people with 
a ray of hope. They were told 
: hn! economic development of 

country would be planned 
in such a manner that the bene- 
hts to be derived from it are 
evenly distributed over the 
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whole population. 

With characteristic patience, 
the people settled down to wait 
for the good time coming, but 
only to be disillusioned in the 
long run. The implementation 
of the successive five-year plans, 
instead of narrowing down the 
gap between the rich and the 
poor to any extent, served 
to widen it further. It was 
always a few who managed to 
corner the lion’s share of the 
additional resources that were 
brought into circulation for 
stimulating economic develop¬ 
ment in the country. A very 
small fraction of the benefits 
expected from such develop¬ 
ment reached the toiling masses. 
But even for that, they had to 
pay a heavy price. As more 
and more money was pumped 
into the economy, they were 
saddled with an ever-increasing 
burden of rising prices. The 
result was that the rich conti¬ 
nued to grow richer, and the 
poor went on sinking deeper 
into the mire of want and 
misery. 

Those in authority were 
not unmindful of the fact that 
the burden of hardships on the 
economically backward sections 
of society was steadily increas¬ 
ing. They also realised that 
simultaneously, the vested in¬ 
terests on the other side of the 
fence were gradually becoming 
too strong to resist. But the 
farthest our leaders were able to 
go in the direction of rectifying 
the situation was to announce 
that they stood committed to 
the building of a socialistic 
pattern of society in the country. 
They were inspired to make that 
commitment by their intense 


love of the country and its 
people. Their sincerity could 
never be called into question. 
But any effort they initiated 
towards removing or mitigat¬ 
ing economic disparities was 
frustrated by the growing in¬ 
fluence of reaction which had 
penetrated the ranks of their own 
followers. 

Meanwhile, the people’s 
patience was wearing thin. 
Popular discontent with the 
state of affairs had started mani¬ 
festing itself in the form of 
growing industrial and agrarian 
unrest, with consequent dete¬ 
rioration in law and order. 
Looking at the persistently 
widening gulf between promise 
and performance, the masses 
came to feel that they had been 
duped, and they gave vent to 
their anger in the fourth general 
election when a wave of anti- 
Congressism swept the country. 
The Indian National Congress 
had held a monopoly of power 
all over the country for twenty 
years but it failed to secure 
economic justice for the masses. 
It had lost popular support 
and consequently suffered tel¬ 
ling reverses at the polls. The 
debacle administered a shatter¬ 
ing blow to the prestige of the 
old leadership and brought to 
the fore those who declared 
their exasperation with forces 
bent upon maintaining the 
status quo. and expressed their 
anxiety to do something for 
improving the quality of life 
for the masses. 

The new leadership set 
about the task of refurbishing 
the fading party-image in right 
earnest. It projected itself as 
champion of the poor and the 
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down-trodden, and with measures 
like bank nationalisation, 
managed to recapture the 
imagination of the masses. 
As soon as it was sure that it 
had built a strong enough 
popular base for itself, the new 
Congress led by Mrs. Indira 
Gandhi sought a renewal of its 
mandate. Having rightly judged 
the popular mood, it adopted 
gharihi halao as the theme of 
its election manifesto. There 
was nothing new in the slogan, 
but the ctfectivcness of its 
appeal was demonstrated be¬ 
yond doubt by the results of the 
election held in the beginning 
of 1971. The people had al¬ 
most lost faith in the promises 
made by politicians. But as 
the new leadership had roundly 
condemned and ousted those 
who had in its opinion blocked 
the country’s progress towards 
a socialistic pattern of society, 
and pledged itself to abolishing 
poverty, they decided to give 
it a chance. 

The slogan of gharibi halao 
served as a good vote-catching 
device, but it remains to be 
seen whether it was something 
more than that. The new 
leadership has now to face the 
task of translating it into a 
viable programme of action 
for the government formed by 
those who have gained access 
to the corridors of power 
through it. It has now become 
a test to determine how seriously 
the new leadership of the country 
is committed to the ideal of 
democratic socialism. 

The gap between the rich 
and the poor cannot be just 
wished away. Narrowing it 
down involves, not only well- 
directed and sustained efforts 
on the part of the government, 
but also the active co-opera¬ 
tion of the people—the af¬ 
fluent sections of society as 
well as those who are to be 
rescued from the clutches of 
poverty. The former must be 
prepared to make sacrifices 
and reduce their consumer ex- 
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penditure and the latter must 
be prepared to work hard for 
improving their lot. The suc¬ 
cess achieved in the task will 
be proportionate to the ex¬ 
tent to which the leadership can 
carry the people with it. 

One of the ways in which 
that is sought to be done is 
propaganda carried on through 
all available media of infor¬ 
mation and education. But 
such propaganda can have a 
wholesome effect only if it 
emphasises rights and duties 
in equal proportion. If it con¬ 
cerns itself mainly with making 
the people conscious of their 
rights only, it can do incal¬ 
culable harm to the nation as 
a whole, because it will en¬ 
courage among the under-pri¬ 
vileged sections of society a 
belief that the nation owes 
them a decent living and all 
they have to do is to demand 
it as a right. This leads in the 
direction of class-conflict and 
extremism. Likewise, it will 
need a lot of intelligent and 
imaginative effort to wear down 
the growing hostility of middle 
class opinion to the poor and 
their problems and promote 
that spirit of community soli¬ 
darity which represents the 
ethical content of socialism. 
The right impulse, given at the 
start, can make the task of 
achieving the aim a lot easier. 

The people’s expectations 
have been aroused again, and 
this time they want tangible 
results rather than plausible 
explanations, and they are not 
going to wait indefinitely as 
they did in the past. They 
want instant remedies for their 
problems, but instant solutions 
and democracy do not go to¬ 
gether. Drastic radicalism is 
possible only in totalitarian 
regimes. In a democracy, be¬ 
cause all sections of the people 
have to be carried along, pro¬ 
gress cannot but be gradual. 
But it would be dangerous to 
make this an excuse for inac¬ 
tion or tardy progress. If the 


new leadership's professions u> 
socialism are genuine, it should 
do everything possible to pro¬ 
mote the ideal whatever the 
cost. The reluctance of the 
ruling party to bring into the 
tax-net the surpluses being 
generated in the agricultural 
sector betrays greater concern 
for the goodwill of a section 
of the voters than for building 
a socialistic pattern of society. 
This sort of equivocation can 
in course of time bring the 
leadership under a cloud of 
suspicion and lead to disillu 
sionment again--a dangerous 
prospect. 

Admittedly, the abolition 
of poverty in a country like 
India presents a stupendous and 
complex challenge. No wonder, 
therefore, that there is a lot of 
confusion as to the best was 
in which it can be accomplished. 
This confusion can be resolved 
if we try to define the scope of 
the undertaking and identify 
the likely obstacles in the was 
[of its fulfilment. 

Identifying the obstacles 
in the way of gharihi 
haiao would not be difficult 
if we ponder over ways to en¬ 
sure the optimum utilization of 
existing material and human 
resources available to qs. Re¬ 
duction of inequalities will he 
facilitated to the extent econo¬ 
mic development is accelerated. 

Ultimately, however, it will 
be a deeply-felt sense of com¬ 
munity solidarity which will 
enable us to overcome poverty 
and all other ills that 
afflict the masses of India. 
That would mean a greater 
readiness on the part of the 
haves to make sacrifices and 
a greater willingness on the 
part of the poor to work hard. 
We attained political freedom 
by a struggle against the 
foreign rulers. Economic free¬ 
dom will be won through a 
! struggle against the selfish insti- 
| tincts and covetousness within 
r ourselves. 
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Q. Recount in brief the 
main provisions of (he rccmllv 
signed lndo-S«v iet Friendship 
Treaty. Does it in your opinion 
mark a departure from India's 
policy of non-alignment? 

Ans. India and the Soviet 
Union signed in New Delhi on 
August 9. 1971, u treaty of 
peace, friendship and coopera¬ 
tion for twenty years. 

In brief the treaty provides 
M that both countiies will 
uiiiimiie to develop friendly re¬ 
lations as equals on the basis 
o! respect for cadi other's 
independence, soveieigniy and 
uintowal integrity; (//) that 
they will continue ellorts to 
strengthen peace in Asia and 
the world, to halt tire arms race 
and to achieve general and 
complete disarmament! t Hi) 
that both condemn colonialism 
and racialism and reaffirm their 
determination to root out the 
'vil: (;r) ihat the IJ.S.S.R. res- 
P'cts India's policy of non- 
alignment as constituting an 
mtportant factor in the main¬ 
tenance of world peace; (' ) that 
the two countries will be cons¬ 
tantly in touch on major inter- 
"at'onal problems; (»■/) that 
tliev will take steps to increase 
^-operation in the economic, 
^tentilie and technological fields 
a, Hl also expand trade, trans¬ 
port and communications bet¬ 


ween them on the basis of 
'most-favoured nation’ treat¬ 
ment for each other; (r/'i) that 
they \\d] promote further deve¬ 
lopment of bilateral ties in 
science, art. literature education, 
public health, press, radio, tele¬ 
vision, cinema, sports etc.; ( viii) 
neither country shall enter into 
or participate in any military 
alliance directed against the 
oilier. Likewise, each country 
will abstain trom any aggres¬ 
sion aeainst the other and pre¬ 
vent the use of its teinloiy for 
any act which might inflict mili¬ 
tary damage on the other; (/v) 
neither country will provide any 
assistance to any third country 
engaged in armed conflict with 
the other parly to the agree¬ 
ment. If one of the signatories 
is attacked or threatened, the 
two countries will immediately 
enter into mutual consultations 
to evolve effective measures to 
counter such attack or threat; 

( v) nether country will enter into 
any obligations which might 
cause military damage to the 
ot her. 

The treaty came into force 
on August 18 with the exchange 
of instruments of ratification in 
Moscow-. It ha:- been said 
in the treaty that Russia would 
respect India’s pokey of non- 
alignment. But as a matter ol 
fact, the treaty cannot but be 


regarded as marking a depar¬ 
ture from that policy which 
India had abjured for the first 
time in 1962 when she was 
obliged to ask the U.S.A. and 
Britain for help against the 
Chinese. Now- India has aligned 
herself w ith Russia in order to 
guard against the danger from 
Pakistan. In the ultimate 
analysis, it is all Tor the good 
because the treaty has given a 
new direction to India's foreign 
policy and provided evidence 
that the makers of foreign 
policy m New Delhi are showing 
a healthy concern for lndia\s 
national self-interest. 

Q. What were the main 
factors which brought about the 
dollar crisis in August 1971? 
How did the measures announc¬ 
ed by President Nixon affect 
India? 

Ans. For some years now, 
the purchasing power of the 
dollar has been shrinking. The 
declining confidence in the dol¬ 
lar can lie traced to a persis¬ 
tant American balance of pay¬ 
ments deficit and unchecked 
increase in U.S. expenditure 
abroad on strengthening NATO 
in Furope, on the war in Viet¬ 
nam. and because of a large 
out-flow of American capital 
to help establish a U.S. ‘econo¬ 
mic presence’ in different 
parts of the world. 
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In seven out of the last ten 
years, the U.S.A. has been suffer¬ 
ing from balance of payments 
deficits. In the first six months 
of 1971, there was a record 
breaking deficit of 11,300 mil¬ 
lion dollars. It was feared 
that by the end of the year, 
it would reach 25 billion dol¬ 
lars. All this had a very dele¬ 
terious affect on U.S. economy. 
The gold reserves in Fort Knox 
which stood at 20 billion dol¬ 
lars in 1960, dipped to less 
than 10,000 million dollars in 
June 1971. Another catalyst 
which helped deepen the crisis 
was increasing inflation and 
unemployment within the U.S.A. 
and decrease in incomes, pro¬ 
fits and productivity. 

When the International 
Monetary System at present 
in vogue had been evolved more 
than 25 years ago, the U.S.A. 
had undertaken to sell gold 
at a fixed price of 35 dollars 
per fine ounce for the purpose 
of international transactions. 
As highly industrialised coun¬ 
tries in Europe and Asia be¬ 
came saturated with dollars, 
the U.S.A.’s ability to honour 
its commitment was eroded. 
In April-May 1971 it was re¬ 
ported that there were enough 
American dollars in Europe to 
purchase the whole stock of 
gold in Fort Knox five times 
over. 

In order to ease the posi¬ 
tion of th dollar in distress 
President ixon announced on 
August 15 a set of far-reaching 
monetary and economic re¬ 
forms. These reforms envisaged 
temporary suspension of the 
convertibility of the dollar into 
gold, a temporary freeze of 
wages, prices, rents and divi¬ 
dends within the U.S.A., a 
cut in government spending, 
a 10 per cent surcharge on 
imports etc. 

The measures announced by 
Nixon came as an economic 
bombshell which plunged the 
world monetary system into 
confusion. The development 


created a new set of problems 
for India. For example, the 
imminent readjustment of ex¬ 
change rales of different cur¬ 
rencies gave rise to the pros¬ 
pect of India’s exports becom¬ 
ing cheaper and her imports 
becoming dearer. At the same 
time it gave rise to the possi¬ 
bility of an increase in India’s 
burden of foreign debts. The 
U.S. import surcharge was 
bound to hit India's exports 
of woollen and leather goods 
and engineering products to 
that country. The dollar’s 
decline could also lead to the 
devaluation of the foreign ex¬ 
change reserves held by the 
Reserve Bank of India in the 
form of dollars. Moreover, 
India also stood to lose from 
the possible rise of protec¬ 
tionism in international trade 
as a result of the measures 
adopted by President Nixon. 

Q. Why has India resisted 
proposals to post U.N. observers 
on the Indo-Bangla Desh border? 

Ans. In the latter half of 
July 1971, U.N. Secretary Gene¬ 
ral U Thant submitted a memo¬ 
randum to the U.N. Security 
Council President reviewing the 
developments in the Indo-Pak 
sub-continent after March 1971. 
Tn the memorandum the Secre¬ 
tary General expressed the view 
that the return of refugees who 
had gone from “East Pakistan” 
to India was a matter of utmost 
concern and urgency. In order 
to achieve that purpose, he 
suggested the establishment of 
“a limited representation” of 
the High Commissioner for 
Refugees on both sides or the 
border. According to the 
scheme, representatives of the 
High Commissioner were to 
be stationed at collecting points 
on the Indian side, at border- 
crossing points on both sides, 
and in reception centres on the 
Pakistan side.” U Thant sug¬ 
gested to Tndia and Pakistan 
that U.N. representatives may 
be accepted in two or three 


selected areas on both sides of 
the border. 

i J 

The proposals were strongly 
opposed by India on the follow¬ 
ing grounds: (/) Posting of a 
few observers on cither side of 
the border would nos create 
the conditions necessary for the 
refugees to return. (2) There was 
no justification for inducting 
foreign personnel into Indian 
territory when the cause of the 
exodus lay deep in the interior 
of East Bengal. (3) Mainte¬ 
nance of peace and security is 
primarily the business of the 
Security Council and there is a 
specific procedure laid down for 
the purpose. The move to post 
representatives of the U.N. Re¬ 
fugee Organization and trans¬ 
ferring responsibility to them was 
a clever device to side-track 
the Security Council. (4) The 
proposal was a subtle attempt 
to equate India which had been 
the victim of civilian aggression 
in the form of massive influx 
of refugees, with Pakistan which 
has let loose a campaign o 1 " 
terror in Bangla Desh. 

Q. Briefly state the histon 
of the Berlin problem. What is 
the basis of the accord recenth 
arrived at by the four powers on 
the future of the city? 

Ans. T ver since thp end of 
world war TI, the city of Berlin 
has been a focus of easl-wesl 
tensions. The city came under 
Four Power allied control soon 
after it had been captured b\ 
the Soviet forces on May 1, 
1945. Thereafter its adminis¬ 
tration was placed under an 
allied Kvmmandatura of the 
U.S.A., Britain, France and the 
Soviet Union. But the differing 
policies followed by the four 
occupying powers nearly para¬ 
lysed the administration. Be¬ 
fore handing over two-thirds 
of the city to the three western 
powers, the Russians had do- 
mantled industries in that pa ft 
of the city while encouraging 
industrial production in the 
sector under their control. 
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Gradually, Abs two parts 

t piXy ^rifted apart and 
5 passage of time its 
into a western sector 
186 sq. miles and an 
lUMkiu .sector covering 156 sq. 
miles bapame absolute. In 1948, 
West German attempts to intro¬ 
duce a greater measure of self- 
government in West Berlin 
provoked the Russians to im¬ 
pose a blockade of all Land and 
water communications between 
Berlin and the West. The 
western powers met the chal¬ 
lenge with a massive airlift 
lasting 11 months to keep their 
part of the city supplied with 
Ibod-stulTs and to transport its 
manufactures for export. F.ven 
al ter the crisis had been resolved, 
the Russian and Fast German 
authorities did retain a measure 
of control on West Berlin’s 
communications. But the grow¬ 
ing prosperity of the western 
sector made it a great focus for 
refugees from hast Germany 
who continued to pour into 
West Berlin freely till the Fast 
Germans built the famous Ber¬ 
lin wall in 1961 and sealed the 
border. 

Over the last 26 years, the 
status of West Berlin has been 
the matter of a long-drawn dis¬ 
pute between the four big 
powers. The main points of 
dispute have been (/) the West 
Germans’ right to free and 
unimpeded travel to West Berlin 
which lies at a distance of 110 
miles from the nearest point 
m West Germany at Helmstedt. 
( it) The city’s relationship with 
West Germany; the communists 
have been pressing for recog¬ 
nition of West Berlin as a 
separate political entity while 
the western nations have sought 
to obtain recognition for it 
almost as part of West Germany. 
(Hi) Communist objections to 
West German efforts to register 
the presence of the Bonn Govern¬ 
ment in West Berlin. 

Efforts to resolve the con¬ 
flict have been going on for 
more than a quarter of a ccn- 
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tury. The last round of talks 
began nearly 17 months ago, 
and on August 23, 1971 the 
Ambassadors of the Big Four 
reached agreement on a draft 
which contained provisions to 
the effect that: (/) The Russians 
accept partial responsibility for 
free access to overland traffic 
between West Germany and 
West Berlin along the airlancs, 
the autobahns, the railway-lines 
and the waterways. But goods 
will pass through “sealed” be¬ 
fore they enter East German 
territory and will be subject to 
paper checks only, (it) West 
Berliners will be free to visit 
anyone in East Berlin on the 
basis of 24-hour passes—a faci¬ 
lity which was previously res¬ 
tricted to only those West 
Germans who wanted to visit 
their relations in East Berlin. 
(Hi) West German consulates 
and embassies will be able to 
represent West Berlin in trade, 
cultural and foreign affairs but 
there will be limits on the ex¬ 
tent to which West Germany 
will be able to represent West 
Berlin in all matters. A special 
stamp will be affixed to West 
German passports held by West 
Berliners. The ties between 
West Berlin and the Federal 
Republic of Germany will re¬ 
main undisputed and can be 
further developed. (n) The 
western powers agree to the 
establishment of a Soviet Con¬ 
sulate General in West Berlin 
directly responsible to the Soviet 
Foreign Minister and accredited 
to the western powers. 

Q. Write short notes on: 

(f) Const it u t i o n (24th 
Amendment) Bill(//) Britain and 
E.C.M. (//V) National Committee 
on Science and Technology (zY) 
The new Socialist Party of 
India (v) The International 
Monetary Fund (v/> The Law 
Commission (»r) Bureau of 
Public Enterprises. 

Ans. (/) Constitution (24fh 
Amendment) Bill: The Consti¬ 
tution (24th Amendment) Bill 


was passed by Parliament in 
August 1971. It seeks to confer 
on Parliament the power to 
alter any part of the Consti¬ 
tution including that relating to 
Fundamental Rights. 

According to the Amend¬ 
ment, Article 368 provides for 
amendment of the Constitu¬ 
tion as well as the procedure 
therefor. The Bill also seeks 
to amend Article 13 of the 
Constitution to make it in¬ 
applicable to any amendment 
of the Constitution under Article 
368. 

The Amendment has to be 
ratified by the legislatures of 
not less than half of the Stales 
before it can be presented to 
the President for assent. 

(//) Britain and E.C.M.: It 

was nearly ten years ago that 
Britain had made a tentative 
move to link her fortunes with 
the six-nation European Econo¬ 
mic Community. During this 
period she had to come up 
against many hurdles, perhaps 
the most formidable of which 
was the opposition of France 
under Gen. Charles de Gaulle. 
All hurdles were, however, 
finally cleared on June 23 when, 
after an all-night session, the 
two sides accomplished a break¬ 
through that could change the 
political and economic face of 
Europe. 

Complete agreement was 
reached on Britain’s future role 
in the market’s institutions and 
in the European Coal and Steel 
community. The salient points 
in the agreement were: (i) In 
the Council of Ministers and 
other such institutions, Britain 
will be on an equal footing 
with France. Italy and West 
Germany. She will have 10 
votes—the same as France, Italy 
and West Germany. (/<) The 
E.E.C. Commission will have 
two British members and there 
will be 24 British representa¬ 
tives on the E.E.C. Economic 
and Social Council—a consulta¬ 
tive body which includes in- 
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dustrialists and trade unionists. 
(hi) Britain will contribute 57 
million dollars to the European 
Coal and Steel Community, 
payable over three years, (iv) 
Britain will pay an initial 7 per 
cent of the E.C.M. budget now 
running at nearly .1,000 million 
dollars a year. (r) New Zealand’s 
exports of butter and cheese 
will decline gradually from 
January 1, 1973-- the date when 
Britain enters the E.C.M. and 
by the end of 1977 they will 
have come down to 71 per 
cent of the present level. 

(///) National Committee, 
on Science and Technology: The 
Government of India has decid¬ 
ed to appoint a National Com¬ 
mittee on Science and Techno¬ 
logy (NCST) under the Depart¬ 
ment of Science and Techno¬ 
logy in the Ministry of Planning. 
It is learnt that the new body 
would advise the Government 
and the Planning Commission 
about the priorities in research 
and development, particularly 
for the purpose of utilising the 
resources of the country. It 
would also work out how science 
and technology can help in 
promoting the administration’s 
socio-economic goals. The com¬ 
mittee would have a scientist 
as a full time Chairman. 

(ip) The new Socialist Party 
of India: The new Socialist 
Party of India which has come 
into existence as a result of 
the merger of the PSP and SSP 
was launched in New Delhi 
on August 9, 1971. The first 
meeting of the new party held 
under the Presidentship of Mr, 
N.G. Goray elected Mr. Kar- 
poori Thakur as the Chair¬ 
man of the Party and Mr. 
Madhu Dandavate as its Gene¬ 
ral Secretary. The ad hoc com¬ 
mittee of the Party will con¬ 
sist of 61 members—25 each 
from the SSP and PSP and 11 
from the ISP (Indian Socialist 
Party). Besides, there would be 
13 permanent invitees -five each 
from the PSP and the SSP and 
three from the ISP. The party’s 


Hag will be similar to the tri¬ 
colour formerly being used by 
the PSP. It will have a wheel 
and plough inscribed on 
white in the middle. 

(ij The International Mone¬ 
tary Fund: The international 
Monetary E'und came into being 
as a result of the decision taken 
in July 1944 at the United States 
Monetary and Financial Con¬ 
ference held at Bretton Woods. 

The objectives of the Fund 
include stabilisation of inter¬ 
national exchange and the pro¬ 
motion of balanced and orderly 
trade. According to the terms 
of the Articles of agreement 
creating the Fund, member 
nations may obtain foreign cur¬ 
rencies under adequate safe¬ 
guards when needed; thus mak¬ 
ing it possible for them to cor¬ 
rect temporary mal-adjuslmcnts 
in their balance of payments 
without currency depreciation 
and other measures destructive 
of general international trade 
and prosperity. 

(r/) The Law Commission: 
The Law Commission has re¬ 
cently been reconstituted and 
its functions have been consi¬ 
derably enlarged. The out¬ 
going Commission headed by 
Mr. K.V.K. Sundaram had 
submitted 44 reports, some of 
which have already been imple¬ 
mented. 

The Commission is now 
headed by Mr. P.B. Gajendra- 
gadkar, former Chief Justice of 
India and includes Dr. P.K. 
Tripalhi of the Delhi University 
and Mr. Justice Krishna Iyer 
of the Kerala High Court. The 
name of another member was 
to be announced later. The re¬ 
constituted Commission will re¬ 
view the working of the Consti¬ 
tution and suggest amendments 
necessary for more effective 
implementation of the Directive 
Principles of State policy. It 
will also consider the advisability 
or need for fresh legislation to 
make Directive Principles more 
effective. It has been asked to 


examine the existing laws against 
the background of'the Direct 1 v*£ 
Principles and propose amend¬ 
ments in so far as these lawsmiay 
be found to be inconsistent 
with those principles. / 

(r/7) Bureau of Public) Enter¬ 
prises: had been slartfcd in 

April 1965 as a small co-ordi¬ 
nating unit in the Finance 
Ministry. Since then it has 
expanded into a “consultancy" 
organization with five technical 
divisions each under a Director. 
Mr. A.N. Bannerjec is the 
Director General. 

The specific functions with 
which it was entrusted were 
(i) to act as a central point ol 
reference and consultation and 
to deal with matters of general 
interest (//) to explore ways ol 
economy in capital cost of pro¬ 
jects (id) to devise steps lor 
improving productivity and pro¬ 
fitability (/i) to undertake apprai¬ 
sal and evolution of selected 
areas in the performance of 
public cnlcrpiiscs h) to prepare 
an annual report on public 
undertakings for presentation to 
Parliament. Subsequently, the 
ARC recommended that the 
Bureau should also undertake 
(a) to assist ministries in scruti¬ 
nising feasibility studies and 
project reports, (h) help minismes 
in controlling expenditure on 
icsidential and administrative 
buildings, (t > act as a data bank 
and a clearing house of infor¬ 
mation in respect of important 
matters of common interest, 
(</)act as a talent-spotting agency 
and maintain panels of suit¬ 
able persons for appointment in 
top posts and middle level 
posts in public enterprises. 

Q. Explain the following 
terms (maximum 3 lines each)’ 

(i) Sekber Golkar (//) Con¬ 
junctivitis (Hi) Dcodhani (iv) 
Genocide (r) Cola. 

Ans. (/) Sekber Golkar: is 

the ruling Party in Indonesia. 
In the general elections held 
recently in that country, the 
party captured a majority of the 
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•ats in the couyrtry’s Parlia- 

V 

I//) ^Conjunctivitis: There is 
ihm protective membrane 
[purring She white por- 
w n m thejeyes. The inside of 
u > upper ;lfnd lower lids is also 
ncJ by the same membrane. 
, 1 ns is called conjunctiva. 
illation of the conjunctiva 
; ;iJs to conjunctivitis. The 
n.lk'icr feels as if some dust or 
lirt lias got into the eyes. The 
«\cs start running and look red. 
leunlly, this disease has been 
,ci\ much in the news because 
bfan outbreak in the northern 
,. ; rt of the country. It is bc- 
ic\a! that the epidemic was 
Visa! by a highly infectious 
Us 

(ni) Deodhani: is a dance 
the llodo Kacharis of Assam, 
is performed to propitiate 
ftuilJess Kali. 

i/i ) Genocide: literally mean 
iiiiiic or wiping out a race, 
.iimn or tribe. The word was 
used to describe Hitler's 
trass killings of the Jew's during 
kl War II. In 1946. the 
I’Miial Nations confirmed that 
gcU'Vide is a crime under 
luerna'ional law which the 
ivibsctl world condemns and 
oi the commission of which 
irnisip.ils jnul accomplices are 
lunisluiblc". In 1948 the U.N. 
Jeneral Assembly approved a 
intention on the Prevention 
nd Punishment of the Crime 
•f (jonocide. The Convention 
oak ell'ecl from January 12, 
^1. The action of the West 
*al istan army in Bangla Desh 
rom March 1971 onward has 
universally condemned as 
■Ctioeidc. 

(i) Cola: is the name of a 
lut winch forms the base of 
6 oral soft drinks c.g., Coca 
p 1 - The nut contains caffeine 
is a drug having a refresh- 
died. The uncontrolled 
of caITeinc can, however, 
^ harmful f or growing child- 
11 Therefore, suggestions 
® Ve been made that all Cola 


drinks should have the caffeine 
content clearly marked on the 
label. 

Q. Who are the following? 
In what context did they figure 
in the news recently? 

(/) Louis Armstrong (li) 
Rajindcr Singh Bedi (///) Peter 
Cargill (m) Marilyn Neufvillc 
O') David R. Scott (v7) B.S. 
Cluindrashekhar (r/7) D.P. Dhar. 
(viii) Charles Percy (/.v) M.S. 
Swaminalhan (.v) A.K. Brohi. 

Ans. (/> I.ouis Armstrong: 
was a world-famous American 
trumpet player. lie was looked 
upon as the pioneer in art of 
jazz-singing, extempore impro¬ 
visation on the music, and made 
it a regular discipline, lie was 
very popular as a public enter¬ 
tainer. One of the most famous 
pieces he sang was l wanna he 
there when the saints go niareh - 
ing in. He was popularly Known 
as 'san hmo (satchel mouth). 
He made nearly 20,000 records, 
lie died in July 1971, just two 
days alter his seventy-first 
birthday. 

(//) Rajindcr Singh Bedi: 
won fame as a top-rate l ! rdu 
story-writer m the late thirties. 
He was born and educated in 
Lahore where he became asso¬ 
ciated with the radio in 1942. 
In 1947 lie was Director of the 
Jammu and Kashmir Radio. 
I rom there he came over to the 
Bombay film-world as a script¬ 
writer. Now he has turned his 
hand to film production. Dastuk 
is the name of the first film 
produced by him. Among the 
collections of Ins stories are 
Pana-o-Dani and Tar-o-Pond. 
A long-short-story written by 
him Ik Chadar Maili Si has 
won great acclaim and also a 
Sahilya Akademi prize. 

(Hi) Peter Cargill: was 
the head of the World Bank 
team which toured Bangla Desh 
in May-Junc 1971 to study the 
situation and submit a report 
for the information of countries 
which have been giving econo¬ 
mic aid to Pakistan. Mr. 


Cargill was born in pre-parti¬ 
tion India and was once a mem¬ 
ber of the Indian Civil Service. 
After partition he had opted 
for Pakistan where he became 
that country’s first Finance 
Secretary. Later he returned to 
Britain and from there shifted 
to the World Bank. The Cargill 
report on conditions in “East 
Pakistan” was found unpalat¬ 
able by Pakistan and its sup¬ 
porters. 

(/!■) Marilyn Neufville: is 
a Jamaican-born woman athlete 
who had been living in England 
upto July 11, 1971. She holds 
the world record in 400 metres. 
She left Britain on July 12 after 
she had been subjected to in¬ 
sults for being black. She 
hopes to run for Jamaica in the 
coming Olympic Games. 

(r) David R. Scott: was the 
commandant of Apollo-15 moon 
mission which left the earth on 
July 26, 1971. Scott had been 
selected as an astronaut in 1963. 
His first journey into space was 
in (iemini-R (1966). Three years 
later, lie was command-module 
pilot for Apollo-9, the third 
manned flight in the Apollo 
series which lasted ten days. 
Scott is a graduate of Astronau¬ 
tics from the Massachusetts 
Institute of Technology. 

(i/i B.S. Cliandrashckhar: 

who was the main architect of 
India’s first-ever victory in Test 
cricket against England in 
August 1971 was a polio vic¬ 
tim in his childhood. As a 
leg-spin bowler he has excelled 
the I'ea.s of Sonny Ramadhin 
and Valentine of the West 
Indies. 

(vii) D.P. Dhar: was re¬ 
cently appointed Chairman of 
the policy Planning Committee 
of India’s Ministry of External 
Affairs. Before he gravitated 
to the Centre, Mr. Dhar had 
been prominent in the politi¬ 
cal life of Jammu and Kashmir 
for more than two decades. 
From 1951 to 1957, he was a 
member of the State's Consti¬ 
tuent Assembly and served on 
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its Drafting Committee. Later, 
for many years, he held office 
as a member of the State’s 
Council of Ministers. After 
the fourth general election, he 
was appointed India’s ambas¬ 
sador to Moscow in 1968. He 
played a key-role in negotiating 
the recently signed Indo-Sovict 
treaty. Mr. Dhar is known as 
an astute politician with a 
brilliant mind. 

(viii) Charles Percy: is 
a senior Republican member of 
the U.S. Senate. He visited the 
Indo-Pak sub-continent in the 
last week of August and the 
first week of September to 
study the problems created by 
the Bangla Desh crisis. 

(ix) M.S. Swaminathan: 
Director of the Indian Agri¬ 
cultural Research Institute has 
won the 1971 Magsaysay Award 
for community leadership. He 
received the award in Manila 
on August 31. Dr. Swaminathan 
holds a Ph.D. from Cambridge 
and has done research work in 
genetics at the Wisconsin Uni¬ 
versity, U.S.A. He joined the 
I.A.R.I. in 1954 and rose to 
be the head of the Organiza¬ 
tion in 1966. 

(x) A.K. Brohi: was the 
name of the lawyer assigned by 
the Government of West Pakis¬ 
tan to defend Sheikh Mujibur 
Rehman, President of Bangla 
Desh in the mock trial Yahya’s 
men staged to be able to murder 
the Sheikh under cover of law. 
Brohi belongs to Sukkur and 
is an eminent lawyer. For some 
time he had been Minister of 
Law and Parliamentary Affairs 
in the Government of Pakistan. 
He has also represented his 
country at the U.N.O. He is 
the author of Fundamental Law 
of Pakistan, a work he under¬ 
took to provide guidance to the 
rising generation of lawyers, 
judges, administrators and poli¬ 
ticians in that country. 

Q. Where arc the following 
places situated? Refer briefly 
to the context in which they 


figured in die news recently. 

(i) Qatar («') Hadley Appe- 
nine (Hi) Mawsyuram (iv) Sap¬ 
poro (v) Bretton Woods (vi) 
Gandhi Sadan (vii) Bagh Caves 
(r mi) World Trade Centre. 

Ans. (/) Qatar: was a 
British protectorate in the Per¬ 
sian Gulf till August 1971 when 
it became independent. It is 
a desert peninsula with an 
area of nearly 11,000 sq. km. 
or 7,428 sq. miles. The capital 
is Doha with a population of 
80,000. The total population 
is estimated as nearly 1 lakh 
and has a large sprinkling of 
Indians and Pakistanis. The 
ruler is Sheikh Khalifa-bin- 
Hamad Sani. The Sheikhdom 
derives most of its revenues from 
oil. 

(//) Hadley Appeninc: was 
the name of the area where 
Apollo-15 landed on the moon. 
It is situated at the base of the 
highest chain of mountains on 
the moon and near a mysterious 
canyon called Hadley Rille. 

(Hi) Mawsyuram: is a small 
town in north-east India bid¬ 
ding fair to wrest from Cher- 
rapunji the distinction of being 
the wettest place on earth. 
According to government records, 
this town of 1,(XX) people re¬ 
ceived last year nearly 17.4 
metres of rain whereas Cherra- 
punji situated 10 km. away had 
15.5 metres. 

(iv) Sapporo: is a city in 
Japan. It will be the venue of 
the 11th Winter Olympics to 
be held from February 3 to 
13, 1972. It will be the first 
Asian city to play host to the 
Winter Olympics. The city is 
surrounded by hot springs, 
lakes and mountains. 

(v) Bretton Woods: is a 
town in New Hempshire, U.S.A. 
In July 1944 it was the venue 
of the United Nations Monetary 
and Financial Conference at¬ 
tended by 44 nations. The Con¬ 
ference had been set up by the 
International Monetary Fund. 


The name of Bretton Woocjs hi 
recently recurred yr tho'new 
as the international iwbnetan 
system which had beenToundei. 
there 27 years ago Was shown] 
signs of breaking dpwn. 

(vi) Gandhi Sadan: is the 
new name of Birla House where 
Gandhiji had been assassinated 
24 years ago. The house has 
since been acquired by the 
Government of India. It was 
renamed Gandhi Sadan on 
August 15, 1971. 

(vii) Bagh Caves: ; 
situated in Madhya Pradcv 
These are fine archaeological 
monuments dating back nearly 
1400 years. Fine specimens of 
Indian sculpture and paintuj 
are found in the caves. 

(viii) World Trade Centre: 
is a sky-scraper coming up in 
New York, it is going to ha\( 
110 storeys and will rise to a 
height of 1345 feet, thus over 
shadowing the Umpire State 
Building which, standing 1241 
feet high, has been regarded at 
the highest building since 1931 ' 
The World Trade Centre will 
be the headquarters of 
American export and import 
trade. The building will havd 
a population of 50,(XX) and wilj 
have a hotel, a car park 
exhibition hall, conference ball: 
etc. It has been designed 
Minoru Yamasaki, a Japanese 
American architect. 

Q. Write short notes on:(f| 
Apollo-15 (ii) Tasaday 
Stagflation (iv) F.O.B.S. (if 
Omega Mission. 

Ans. (i) Apollo-15: whicU 
went up on July 26, 1971, wal 
the world’s 43rd manned spacf 
flight and the U.S.A.'s 25thJ 
It was the fourth attempt t<| 
land man on the moon, 
was a twelve-day mission ol 
primarily scientific nature. 01 
board the command ship wcl 
astronauts David Scott (Missior 
Commander), Alfred Wordcj 
(Command-module pilot) an 
James Irwin (Lunar modul 

(Contd. onpasett] 
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1. («) What do you under- 
jand by (/') the ‘Eightfold Path” 
|n Buddhism and (it) the “Three 
lew els” in Jainism? 

Ans. (/) Eightfold Path in 
luddhism: To help man to 

in tain peace, enlightenment, 
wisdom and nirvanas Buddhism 
describes the ashtanga marg or 
(eightfold path enjoining (/) 
jneht views I//) right aspirations 
in) light speech (i v) right con- 
Idui-l (v) right livelihood (vi) 
[right elVort (v/7) right mindful- 
ness and 07/7) right meditation. 
Buddhism propounds the belief 
that adherence to this eightfold 
path would lead to sainthood 

and salvation. 

• 

in ) Three Jewels of Jainism: 

iAccording to Jainism, the aim 
°1 hfe is to attain salvation 
through (/) right intentions (ii) 
fight knowledge and 077) right 
iconduct. These are known as 
•he three jewels of Jainism. 

(It) (i ) Where was Mahavira 
(ii) In which tribe was 
Buddha born? (iii) From where 
did we get the design for our 
National Emblem? 

Ans. O') Vaishali (ii) The 
Sakvas 077) From the Sarnath 
Lion Capitol of Asoka as 
preserved in the Sarnath museum. 

. JO What were the main 
“fids of contribution of the fol¬ 
lowing? 

|tovem*er, 1971 


O') Charaka 07) Asvaghosha 
(iii) Aryabhatta 07) Panini tv) 
Varahmihira and ( vi) Patanjali. 

Ans. (/) Surgery (ii) Bud¬ 
dhist philosophy (iii) Mathe¬ 
matics (/v) Grammar ft) Astro¬ 
nomy (vi) Yoga philosophy. 

Q. 2. (a) Write not more than 
10 lines on each of the following: 

O') Din-e-llnhi and 07) 
Rowlatt Act. 

Ans. (/) Din-c-llahi: was 
promulgated by Akbar, the 
Great in 1582. From childhood 


Complete solution of 
General Knowledge Paper-II 
set in the Admission Test 
to National Defence Academy 
held in 
May, 1971 

onward, Akbar had been ex¬ 
posed to influences which help¬ 
ed to liberalise his outlook, 
e.g., Sufism, the contemporary 
reformative movements in 
Hinduism and Christianity 
(which was comparatively new 
to India in Akbar’s time). He 
became an assiduous student 
of comparative religion and a 
staunch advocate of reconcilia¬ 
tion among various religious 
groups. This led him to assum¬ 
ing religious leadership also 
and he propagated the theory 
that “There is no God but 


Allah and Akbar is his Khalifa”. 
This was the central tenet of 
Din-e-llahi which sought to 
unite all men of good-will. But 
Akbar never resorted to pres¬ 
sure or force to make people 
accept his religious leadership. 
The followers of Din-e-llahi 
looked upon lire and light as 
symbols of divine power, 
abstained from eating meat, 
and were enjoined to be con¬ 
tent with one wife. Akbar often 
appeared in public with chemdan 
and tika on his forehead. But 
his attempts to thus unite the 
best of all religions antagonised 
the orthodox sections every¬ 
where and Din-e-Elahi was 
ultimately a failure. 

07) Rowlatt Acts: During 
world war I, the British Govern¬ 
ment in India had assumed ex¬ 
traordinary powers authorising 
it to do away with the forma¬ 
lities of legal procedure and 
throw people into prison with¬ 
out trial. After the war had 
ended, the Government ap¬ 
pointed a committee to look into 
the desirability of retaining the 
powers. The Committee recom¬ 
mended a set of new co-ercive 
measures, primarily to bring the 
activities of Bengali terrorists 
under control. The new laws 
were condemned by politicians 
of all shades of opinion as 
oppressive. Mahatma Gandhi 
launched nation-wide passive 
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resistance against the laws. The 
movement was sought to be put 
down with a heavy hand and 
led to the tragedy of Jallian- 
wala Bagh in April, 1919. 

(h) Why did Gandhiji ad¬ 
vocate prohibition? 

Gandluji was strongly op¬ 
posed to the use of intoxicants 
in any form. He considered the 
drink and drug habits suicidal 
not only for the individual, but 
also for the nation. Through 
his writings and speeches, he 
strongly advocated a policy 
of total prohibition. 

Gandhiji described the re¬ 
venue derived from drinks and 
drugs as a form of extremely 
degraded taxation as it made 
people pay for their own moral, 
mental and physical corruption. 
He was not prepared to accept 
as valid the argument of loss 
of revenue because, in his 
opinion, a sober lax-payer was 
in a better position to earn and 
spend and could, therefore, make 
a richer contribution to the 
economy of the State. Instead 
of providing facilities for the 
addict for satisfying his craving, 
Gandhiji wanted the state to 
help the unfortunate men who 
had become slaves to the habit 
against themselves, and he held 
that this should be done only if 
total prohibition was introduced. 

Having worked among and 
identified himself with the least 
privileged sections of Indian 
society. Gandhiji knew from 
personal experience how much 
havoc the drinking habit had 
wrought among factory labourers 
and other poor people like the 
Harijans. Therefore, he looked 
upon it as a social evil against 
which the state was bound to 
take steps. The first step he 
advocated was to close without 
compensation all the liquor 
shops so that the addicts could 
be helped to get rid of the habit 
which destroyed, not only their 
bodies, but also their souls. 

Q. 3. ( a ) What were the 
chief features of the European 


civilization in the Renaissance 
period? 

Ans, The chief features of 
the European civilization in the 
Renaissance Period was a total 
change in man’s approach to 
art and letters, society, econo¬ 
mics, religion, science, tech¬ 
nology etc. Italy witnessed a 
revival and flowering of the arts 
of painting and sculpture. Ger¬ 
many became the fountainhead 
of religious reformation, and 
England gave birth to a great 
school of poetry, and new tradi¬ 
tion in drama. The industrial 
revolution promoted indivi¬ 
dualist attitudes in economic 
affairs. 

(h) Mention the years of the 
following events: (/) Magna 
Carta signed by King John II. 
(/'/) Gunpowder plot in England 
(///) Denlh of Napoleon (n) 
Burma achieved independence 
< r) First conquest of Mt. Everest 
07) India became a Sovereign 
Democratic Republic (r/7) 
Subhas Chandra Bose escaped 
from India 0/77) Bandung Con¬ 
ference (/.v) l iberation of Goa 
t.v) Death of C.V. Raman. 

Ans, (/) 1215 (ii) 1605 (iii) 
1821 (ii) 1948 (v) 1953 (i/) 
1950 (r/7) 1941 (r in) 1955 (ix) 
1961 (.v) 1970. 

Q. 4. (a) Who appoints the 
Governor of a State in India, 
and for what period? 

Ans. The Governor is 
appointed by the President. 
His term of office is 5 years but 
he can be removed earlier if the 
President so desires. 

( b) Describe the National 

Flag of India. 

Ans. The National Flag of 
India is a tri-colour with three 
equal horizontal stripes: (/) 
saffron at the top (//') white in 
the middle and (Hi) dark green 
at the bottom. A Chakra, 
dark blue in colour, and having 
24 spokes-is superimposed on 
the middle white stripe. The 
Emblem on the Flag is an exact 
reproduction of the Dharma 


Chakra onV the capitol 
Ashoka’s pillar at _ 
The ratio of the vyidth w ldn 
of the flag is two to three. 

(r) What are the |£tain on 
of the United Natic 

i 

Ans. Principal Organs 

the U.N.: (/) General Assent 

(ii) Security Council (iii) Eco 
mic and Social Council 
Trusteeship Council O') lm 
national Court of Justice > 
The Secretariat. 

(d) What are the ann 
growth rates in the follow 
sectors envisaged in the 1-ou 
Five-Year Plan of India? 

(/) Agricultural sector. 
Industrial Sector and (iii) i 
port Sector. 

Ans. (/) 5 per cent (ii. 
to 10 per cent (iii) 7 per u 

Q. 5. (a) Why docs lui 
eclipse occur at full moon I 
not at ever) full moon? 

Ans. A lunar eclipse ou 
only when the moon is in i 
piano of the earth's orbit. 1 
happens when the moon is 
or near one of the nodes wh 
the orbits of the moon :t 
earth intersect. 

(/>) Which countries or cit 
are associated with the follow ii 

(/') Magyars (//)* Flenin 

(iii) Nippon (iv) Uncle S: 
(r) John Bull (vi) Moors (■ 
Danes and (viii) Muhumi 

Ans. (/) Hungary (//) H 
gium (iii) Japan (/ij U.S. 
O’) England (r/) Spain (i 
Denmark (viii) Moscow. 

Q. 6. (a) Name the countr 
producing the largest quant 
of the following commodities 
the world: 

(/) Tin (ii) rubber (iii) cof 
</v) gold (r) silver (r/‘) manpant 
(rii) aluminium (viii) cloves (' 
automobiles (x) wool. 

Ans. (/) Malaysia (ii) Mai; 
sia (iii) Brazil (iv) South Ain 
O) Mexico (vi) India 0 
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J.S A. (viii) Zanzibar (ix) U.S.A. 
x> AVistralfty. 

(6) Name the capitals of the 
ollowing countries:— 

(/) Poland (//) Austria (iii) 
'ortuga! (iv) Mexico and (r) 
’nnidad. 

Ans. (/) Warsaw (ii) Vienna 
i/f) Lisbon fir) Mexico; City 
r) Port of Spain. 

( c ) What were the former 
lames of the following:— 

O') Panaji (ii) Iraq (Hi) 
"hailand (iv) Taiwan and (v) 
jpe Kennedy. 

Ans. (i) Panjim (ii) Meso- 
mtamia (Hi) Siam (iv) Formosa 
nd (r) Cape Canaveral. 

Q. 7. (or) What is soil erosion, 
nd what arc the main eroding 
igcncies? 

Ans. Soil Erosion: means 
he loss by wearing away of 
np-soil. The main eroding 
gcncies arc wind and rain. In 
Irv regions the action of wind 
n;ike> the top-soil loose and 
lovidcry. It is then carried away 
iv the wind. Rain falling on 
lopes washes away layers of 
op-sod. Sometimes it forms 
mall channels which run down 
mm the slopes and develop 
nto gullies. 

(/>) Mention the chief fac¬ 
ers which affect the climate of 
i place. 

Ans. Climate: The chief 
actors governing the climate 

a place arc its altitude, its 
atitude, the local geographical 
conditions and its distance from 
he sea. 

(<') What are lateritc soils, 
■nd where do they occur in 

Ans. Laterite Soils: are 

h* un d in damp tropical regions. 
They arc reddish in colour and 
usually contain rich deposits 

,r °n or bauxite. In India 
soils are found in the 
u eaan Peninsula. 

(</) What are polar winds? 

Ans. Polar Winds: The 
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winds which blow from the 
high pressure area around the 
poles towards the temperate 
regions are known as polar winds. 
They are extremely cold. They 
rise from the North West in the 
Northern Hemisphere and from 
the South East in the Southern 
Hemisphere. 

Q. 8. (a) Explain the follow¬ 
ing terms: 

(i) Dew (ii) Hoar frost and 
(Hi) fog. 

Ans. (i) Dew: is moisture 
deposited by condensation of 
water vapour on exposed ob¬ 
jects, specially during cloudless 
nights. 

(ii) Hoar-frost: is applied 
to the needles or feather-like 
crystals of ice deposited on the 
ground, in the same manner as 
dew. 

(iii) Fog: is caused by pre¬ 
sence of particles of condensed 
water vapour or smoke in the 
surface layers of the atmosphere. 
It renders objects invisible at 
distances upto 1 km. 

(b) Name the three most 
important multi-purpose pro¬ 
jects in India and the States 
where they are situated. 

Ans. O') The Damodai Val¬ 
iev Project —West Bengal and 
Bihar. 

(ii) The Bhakra Nangal 
Project—Punjab. 

(iii) The ITirakud Dain— 
Orissa. 

(c) What are the advantages 
of forests? 

Ans. Forests arc advan¬ 
tageous to mankind in many 
ways. They furnish us with a 
large number of products such 
as timber, firewood, resins, rub¬ 
ber, quinine, cork etc. Timber 
has a very large number of 
uses e.g., furniture-making, as 
house and ship-buiiding mate¬ 
rial, as raw material for paper 
and rayon etc. Besides, forests 
contribute to rainfall in a 
country and help to make the 
climate more equable. They 
help in soil conservation and 


have a protective effect on the 
soil. 

Q. 9. (a) Name the authors 
of the following books: 

(/) India’s China War (ii) 
Sursatia (iii) Gul-e-Nagma, 

(iv) Agni Pariksha (v) Man 
Eaters of Kumaon and (vi) 
The Guide. 

Ans. (/) Neville Maxwell 

(ii) Bimal Mitra (iii) Raghupati 
Sahai Firaq (iv) Acharya Tulasi 

(v) Jim Corbett and (vi) R.K. 
Narayan. 

(b) In which iangnages did 
the following authors write: 

(/) Radha Nath Roy (ii) 
Hem Chander Barua (iii) Nar- 
sing Mehta (iv) Subramania 
Bharati (v) Mirza Ghalib (vi) 
Tarashankar Bandyopadhaya 
(vii) Miguel De Cervantes 
(viii ) Mulk Raj Anand. 

Ans. (/) Oriya (ii) Assamese 

(iii) Gujarati (ir) Tamil (v) 
Urdu (vi) Bengali (vii) Spanish 
(viii) English 

Q. 10. (a) Name the follow¬ 
ing: (i) The Indian girl who 
won a Gold Medal in the Asian 
Games, 1970 (ii) President of the 
U.A.R. (iii) Prime Minister 
of Canada (iv) President of 
France (v) Captain of the Indian 
Cricket Team visiting the West 
Indies. 

Ans. (0 Kamaljit Sandhu 

(ii) Anwar El Sadat (iii) Pierre 
Elliot Trudeau (iv) Georges 
Pompidou (v) Ajit Wadekar. 

(h) Where are the follow¬ 
ing? 

(/) Scotland Yard (ii) 
Brandenburg Gate (iii) The 
Louvre (iv) Potala and (v) 
White House. 

Ans. (/) London (ii) Berlin 

(iii) Paris (iv) Lhasa (v) Washing¬ 
ton. 

(e) Name the Parliaments of 
the following countries:— 

(i) Israel (ii) Iran (iii) 
Japan (iv) Norway and (v) 
Denmark. 

Ans. (i) The Knesset (ii) 
The Majlis (iii) The Diet (iv) 
The Storting (v) The Folketing. 
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Personality Development 


R I.. Khanna 


Keep A-Going 


The world is full of people 
with frustrated ambitions and 
unfulfilled promise. They did 
not lack ability or talent. What 
they lacked was stamina. They 
were not tough enough to keep 
going, taking difficulties and 
conflicts in their stride. They 
gave in too readily. They broke 
down and resigned themselves 
to the saddest words, “It might 
have been.” 

People who succeed in life, 
who achieve their goals are 
tough-minded people, deter¬ 
mined to reach their goals, 
come what may. 

Two recent historic examples 
of iron determination may be 
given to illustrate the point. 
Tilak, the Father of Indian 
Revolution, declared, “Swaraj 
is my birthright and I shall have 
it”. The other is Winston 
Churchill's ringing speech in the 
House of Commons on June 4, 
1940: “We shall defend our 
island, whatever the cost may 
be, we shall fight on the beaches, 
we shall fight on the landing 
grounds, we shall fight in the 
fields and in the streets, we shall 
fight in the hills, we shall never 
surrender”. 

Disraeli’s maiden speech was 
a flop. He was not beaten: 
“Though I sit down now, the 
time will come when you will 
listen”. Such a time did come. 
Such is the miracle of deter¬ 
mination to succeed, notwith¬ 
standing difficulties and hurdles. 

Not Born tor Dffeat: 
Marshal Foch said that victory 
is a thing of the will. Life is 
victory or success-oriented. The 
whole process of evolution 


shows it unmistakably. The 
great psychologist Alfred Adler 
says pertinently: “Life (and 
all psychological expression as 
part of life) moves ever towards 
perfection, towards superiority, 
towards success. You cannot 
train or condition a living being 
for defeat.” 

In his address to Congress 
on April 19, 1951, Douglas 
MacArthur said, “In war there 
is no substitute for victory.” 
Life itself is a battlefield and in 
this battlefield, there is no substi¬ 
tute for victory. 

Columbus's discovery of the 
New World was a miracle of 
dogged perseverance. Although 
nearly 70, neither his illnesses 
nor old age, nor the approach 
of death could turn him from 
his purpose.. "Man", he would 
say, “is an instrument that 
must work until it breaks in the 
hands of Providence which uses 
it for its own purposes. As long 
as the body is able, the spirit 
must be willing.” 

For the timid, the down¬ 
hearted who give in when the 
going is tough and hard, the 
message of Columbus is a 
source of inspiration. Joaquin 
Miller has summed up his 
message beautifully. 

“Brave admiral ! say but one 
good word ! 

What shall we do when hope 
is gone? 

The words leapt like a leap- 
* ing sword: 

“Sail on ! sail on ! sail on ! 

sail on !” 

The secret of Edison’s great 
inventions was one word: 


‘perseverance'. He it was who 
defined genius as “one percent 
inspiration and ninety-nine per 
cent perspiration." 

After a dinner in London, 
when Bismarck had outlined 
his programme with astounding 
firmness, Disraeli, who saw him 
in true perspective, said to his 
guests! “Take care of that 
man; he means w'hat he says.” 

Sardar Patel, often called 
the Bismarck of India, was the 
builder and consolidator of new 
India. He made a spendui 
job of the reunification of India, 
thanks to his clear vision, strong 
character, inflexible firmness and 
determination that earned him 
the proud title of ‘the Iron 
Man of India’. 

Be a tough-minded opti¬ 
mist who never expects defcat- 
who never looks upon himself as 
beaten. 

Some people pfone to 
defeatism are wet blankets. 
They will try to damp your 
spirits by retailing tales of 
failures. If you listen to them, 
you may be tempted to throw 
up the sponge even when you 
have reached the middle of 
your destination. Half of the 
failures in life arise from pul¬ 
ling in one’s horse as he is 
leaping. Score out the words 
‘failure’ and ‘defeat’ from your 
vocabulary. 

Think and feel in terms of 
success and you will attract 
it like a magnet. Lord Ruther¬ 
ford, credited with splitting the 
atom, believed in steady work 
and plenty of it. He detested 
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the saying .“the good old days". 
He used ,tp say “It is half the 
battle in lijQc to be enthusiastic 
about your job". 

Have faith in yourself. 
Never doubt your capacity to 
attain your goal, to achieve your 
ideal. * Such faith can work 
wonders. We may recall the 
immortal words of Lord Krishna, 
“Arjuna, the faith of each is 
shaped to his own mental 
constitution. Faith constitutes 
the very being of man; there¬ 
fore, whatever the nature of 
Ins faith, that verily he is.” 
(Gita. XVII. 3.) 

Life is no bed of roses. It 
is full of challenges to be met 
with courage, unwavering stead¬ 
fastness and untlagging enthu¬ 
siasm. It is like a hurdle-race 
—each hurdle testing one’s 


mettle. It is beset with diffi¬ 
culties, but difficulties are not 
there to depress us or to frus¬ 
trate our ambitions. They are 
stepping stones to success. 

However heavy the odds, 
however dark the horizon, never 
give way to despair. Never 
give in. Never give up. Keep 
going. That is the golden key 
to the art of success 

Sportsmanship is the art 
of winning games without 
cheating. We must extend the 
idea of sportsmanship to life¬ 
manship. We must be deter¬ 
mined to win through thick and 
thin—honestly, heroically. 

Fear has no place in life¬ 
manship. It is, in T.S. Eliot’s 
phrase, “a handful of dust”. 
Never be afraid of your ambi¬ 


tion and strain every nerve 
to realize it, come what may. 

If you want to be a man of 
success—and who would not 
like to be one—never have an 
alibi or two. Imbibe the spirit 
of Nelson who said at the battle 
of Cape St. Vincent, “West¬ 
minster Abbey or Victory" or 
Mahatma Gandhi who, when 
launching his historic ‘Quit 
India’ revolution said, “Do or 
Die". 

Life is a struggle in which 
only the fittest really survive. 
To qualify for survival you 
must go ahead with courage, 
unconquerable will, tenacity, 
perseverance, and above all, 
the spirit of adventure that 
keeps you a-going. 


EXPECTED QUESTIONS 

(Contd. from page 262) 


pilot). On July 31, Scott and 
Irwin became the seventh and 
eighth human beings to set 
toot on the moon. They spent 
a total of 67 hours exploring 
the moon in three excursions 
and brought back materials 
which, according to scientists, 
may coptribute more to man’s 
knowledge about moon than any 
of the past landings. 

(/<) Tasaday: is a tribe 
recently discovered in the Tasa¬ 
day forest in the Philippines. 
It is claimed that they have a 
style of living which originated 
m the stone age but they do 
not live in caves, nor wear 
clothes made out of animal 
skins. They speak a language 
which apparently has a small 
vocabulary. 

(iii) Stagflation: is a coinage 
by economists to describe the 
state of an economy which is 
simultaneously overtaken by 
stagnation and inflation, just 


as became evident recently in 
the case of the U.S.A. 

(/v) F.O.B.S.: stands for 

Fractional Orbital Bombing 
System. It was reported on 
August 10, 1971, that the Soviet 
Union had launched an un¬ 
manned spacecraft which ap¬ 
peared to be the latest test of 
the Fractional Orbital Bombing 
System developed by it. The 
craft was labelled Cosmos-433. 

(v) Omega Mission: is a 
London-based international 
group formed in June this year 
in the wake of the Bangia Desh 
tragedy. The object of the 
mission is to crash “the arti¬ 
ficial, un-natural, immoral 
boundaries” erected by the 
Pakistani army to stop aid 
from reaching Bangia Desh 
citizens. In August and Sep¬ 
tember, members of the mis¬ 
sion tried to enter the Pakistani- 
controlled area of Bangia Desh 
but were prevented from doing 


so. A four-member team was 
actually clamped into jail for 
having entered the country ille¬ 
gally. 

Q. Name the following:— 

(/) Chairman of the Law 
Commission (ii) General 
Secretary of the Socialist Party 
of India (iii) Indian winner of 
Magsaysay Award, 1971 (iv) 
Foreign Minister of the Soviet 
Union (v) President of the U.N. 
26th General Assembly Session 
(vi) Chairman of the Indian 
Airlines Corporation (v/i) Win¬ 
ner of the 1970 Jnanpith Award 
(viii) Author of Approaches to 
Politics (ix) Chief Minister of 
Rajasthan (x) Most polluted 
city in India. 

Ans. (/) P.B. Gajendragadkar 
(ii) Madhu Dandavate (iii) 

M. S. Swaminathan (iv) A.A. 
Gromyko (v) Adam Malik (vi) 

N. P. Sen (v/i) Satyanarayana 
(viii) Pierre Elliott Trudeau (ix) 
Barkatullah Khan (x) Calcutta. 
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“The Little Red Hen” 

Sir, 

I was surprised to read Mr. 
N.S. Sidhu’s comment on the 
type of socialism we have in 
India (Competition Master, Sept., 
1971). He has compared the 
government’s policy of nationa¬ 
lisation with the story of the so- 
called “Little Red Hen”, (p. 779, 
July 1971). I find a striking 
difference. The so-called pigs, 
ducks and cows (of the story) 
in India, are moving around 
from door to door for work; 
when the Little Red Hen is 
providing work to her chickens. 
As a result of Bank Nationa¬ 
lisation, the Little Red Hen 
could no longer provide jobs 
to her chickens for the asking 
and the so-called pigs, ducks 
and cows are getting a share in 
producing the bread. 1 wish this 
process of nationalisation were 
speeded up so that the millions 
and millions of the so-called 
pigs (educated unemployed) get 
a chance in producing the bread. 
And as far as baking isconcern- 
ed, the so-called pigs of the 
Nationalised Banks are doing a 
better job than the Little Red 
Hen did in the past. 

New Delhi -18 T. Banerjee 


Sikkim and Bhutan 

I 

Sir, 

Kindly refer to page 151 of 
the September issue of the Com¬ 
petition Master. You have 
stated that the status of Sikkim 
and Bhutan is that of “friendly 
neighbouring countries with 


whom India has treaties of 
friendship”. It is not exactly 
that. For the information of the 
readers I may be allowed to add 
that under a treaty signed in 
Gangtok on December 5, 1950 
Sikkim continues to he a protec¬ 
torate of the Government of 
India, which has special res¬ 
ponsibilities in respect of her 
defence, external relations and 
communications. Even today 
a retired Indian civil servant 
(I.S. Chopra) assists the Chogyal 
as head of his administration. 
The Government of Bhutan, 
under a treaty concluded on 8th 
August, 1949, continues to be 
guided by the Government of 
India in respect of her external 
relations. Bhutan keeps her 
army of about 4,000 men 
trained by Indian officers. These 
facts obviously reflect the status 
of the two countries as being 
different from that of countries 
having treaties of friendship 
with us. 

Allahabad 

Jagat Narayan Tripathi 

II 

Sir, 

Bhutan and Sikkim both are 
protectorates of the Union of 
India by virtue of treaties 
entered upon by the two states 
in 1949 and 1950 respectively. 
They enjoy complete internal 
autonomy, but their external 
affairs and defence are control¬ 
led by the Government of India. 
Even after Bhutan’s admission 
to U.N.O., the conduct of her 
external affairs continues to be 
guided by India. 

Patiala Interjit Singh Sethi 


[There is a lot of difference 

between ‘controlled’ and 

“guided”. —Ed.J 

Sikkim Catalyst 

Sir, 

In the July issue of C.M 
you wrote that a catalyst is ;i 
substance which speeds up a 
reaction while itself remaining 
unaffected. But to give a 
definition of ‘catalyst’, we have 
to write something more. 

Catalysts are substances 
which accelerate or retard a 
chemical reaction but remain 
unchanged both in mass ami 
chemical composition at the 
end of the reaction. During the 
reaction, a physical change mav 
occur in the catalyst. When 
coarsely broken manganeie 
dioxide is used to catalyse the 
decomposition of potassium 
chlorate, the pieces of manganese 
dioxide are disintegrated to a 
very fine powder at the end of 
the reaction. 

Shillong Sudeepta Das 

Criteria for Recognition 

Sir, 

In the September issue, you 
published a letter by PK. 
Padhee of Jharua Para in the 
Readers’ Forum. Mr. Padhee has 
referred to the four ingredients 
of statehood. But being a 
student of political science, I 
would like to observe that Mr. 
Padhee mentions only the 
ingredients of statehood and not 
the criteria for recognition. 

From the point of view of 
international law, there arc 
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three conditions which are gene- 
. jrally accepted as criteria for 
recognising any country. These 
are: (i) Where the parent country 
fails to cope with the revolu¬ 
tionary people. (//) Where the 
government of the parent 
country has been overthrown 
by the revolutionary people, 
or (///) Where the government of 
the parent country surrenders 
to the revolutionaries. 

Mai (W.B.) 

Manash Chakraborty 


Mariana Trench 

Sir, 

In your July issue, in the 
General Knowledge test paper 
Question 6ta), you have said 
that Mariana Trench is situated 
near Brazil, which is wrong. 
It is situated off the Hast coast 
of the Philippines islands in the 
North Pacific Ocean. 
Chandigarh Parminder Bhatia 

Light Year 

Sir, 

Please refer to your answer 
to the Question, “What is 
time?” of Mr. A.N. Tripatbi 
of Jharsuguda on page 811 of 
the June, 1971 issue of the 
Competition Master. 

According to your answer: 
“Time'* is measured in seconds, 
minutes, hours, days, months, 
years and on the astronomical 
scale in light-years. But, light- 
year is the astronomical measure 
of '‘Distance’ and not of ‘Time’. 
So this part of your answer is 
wrong. 

Rohtak Satish Kumar 

Welding 

Sir, 

In the July 1971 issue of the 
C.M. at page 801, you have 
explained welding as “the pro¬ 
cess of softening two pieces. 

and hammering them together”. 
Technically the answer should 
be “A process by which metals 


may be fastened not soften¬ 
ed) by heating them to a suit¬ 
able temperature with or with¬ 
out the application of pressure.” 
No pressure is aplied when an 
oxy-accetylene flame is used. 
A filler rod is simultaneously 
melted and fed into the joint. 

Ludhiana Swindcr Singh 

Important Airpoits 

Sir, 

In your solved guess paper 
for I.A.S. and Allied Services 
Exam. 1971, page 159, in 
answer to the question of five 
principal airports in the world, 
you have included Delhi naming 
it as Palam. For your informa¬ 
tion, it is called Delhi Airport 
which happens to be near Palam 
village, li used to be called 
Palam Airport but it has since 
been renamed as the Delhi 
Airport. Palam is wrong. 
Further what was the criterion 
of choosing principal airports? 
For all purposes, the Santa 
Cruz airport of Bombay 
is more important than Delhi 
because of more traffic (inter¬ 
national) and larger number of 
airlines operating from Bombay. 

Bangkok is more busy than 
even Bombay and more impor¬ 
tant also. 

Bhopal I.J. Mukherjce 

Follow On in Cricket 

Sir, 

In your issue of August 1971 
in Readers' Questions Answered 
there is a question “What is 
meant by ‘Follow on' in 
Cricket?” 

Answering that question you 
have said “The side which bats 
first and leads by 150 runs in a 
match lasting 3 days or more, 
by 100 in a match lasting 2 days 
or by 75 runs in a one day 
match can require the other 
side to follow on”. How far 
is that correct? 

In the case of two-day 


matches and one-day matches 
you are right. But in the case 
of a match lasting 3 days or 
more, there must be a lead of 
200 runs to require the other 
side to follow on. 

Now, Sir, for an example 
may l invite your attention to 
the result of the 1st innings of 
the second test match between 
India and England, played at 
“Old Trafford” in August 1971. 
In that innings, though the 
England team had a lead of more 
than J50 runs, yet the Indian 
team was not compelled to 
begin the second innings. 

Calcutta -30 

Swapan Mondaladhikari 

(The law on ‘follow-on" was 
reproduced correctly in the 
August 1971 issue of C.M. In 
September this year, it was 
amended to read as follows: 

“The side which bats first and 
leads by 200 runs in a match 
of five days or more, by 150 
runs in a three-day or four- 
day match, by 100 runs in a 
two-day match, and by 75 runs 
in a one-day match, shall have 
the option of requesting the 
other side to follow the 
innings". 

This is the position to-day. 
As you can see, it is optional 
for the opposing Captain to 
make his adversaries follow on 
in the circumstances given 
above. If he chooses not to 
call upon them to follow oh, 
he is perfectly within his rights 
and no rule is violated. —Ed.) 

SPECIAL FEATURE 

in the next Issue 

Strategy A Tactics 
in Arab-lsraeli War 
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read ers 

OLytB 

Shouldn’t India Go Nuclear ? 


[We have enjoyed going through the 
pieces you fuive sent us on the sub¬ 
ject. Here is the first instalment 
from our selection. Another instal¬ 
ment will appear next month. As the 
response has been large, we have 
felt obliged to allot more space 
to the Club so that the maximum 
number of pieces can be accom¬ 
modated. The pieces have been 
arranged so that the opposing 
points of view are equally re¬ 
presented. The burden of the argu¬ 
ments is: 

Yes: Going nuclear is necessary for 
our security and self-respect: 

No: It will be economically ruinous.] 

—Editor. 

We Need to be Strong 

The speed with which the Indo- 
Soviet peace treaty was recently 
concluded is a grim pointer to our 
inability to protect ourselves with our 
own strength. Had we built up our 
nuclear capability, there would have 
been no need for such a hasty rejec¬ 
tion of our non-alignment policy. 
Even now, we should not be deluded 
into believing that the Soviet Union 
would come to our rescue in case we 
are attacked. The course of power- 
politics today is unpredictable. The 
Big Powers are guided more by their 
self-interest rather than by ethical 
considerations. Who could have fore¬ 
seen that China which is the most 
outspoken arch enemy of American 
Imperialism will one day extend an 
invitation to a U.S. President? 

We have plenty of sublime 
thoughts. What we need is strength. 
In this age of LB.M.’s and nuclear 
bombs, conventional arms have be¬ 
come obsolete. A country’s real 
strength lies in its arsenal of nuclear 
warheads and their striking capacity. 
The need of the hour is immediate 
acquisition of nuclear weapons. We 
can avert attacks or threats of attack 
only by maintaining a dynamic 
equilibrium. 

Going nuclear is surely dangerous. 
But it is certainly not more dangerous 
than going without nuclear weapons. 

Surjit Kumar Sinha, Choti 
Kalyani, M uzaffarpur 


Nuclear Power is 
Counter-Productive 

Military specialists and experts 
are agreed on the point that the pos¬ 
session of nuclear capability imposes 
great restraints on the possessor there¬ 
of. The larger the nuclear capability, 
the greater the caution and circum¬ 
spection that is needed in using it 
for warlike purposes. The United 
States and the Soviet Union show 
how valid this proposition is. An¬ 
other hard fact of the contemporary 
political situation is that the super¬ 
powers are no longer great powers. 
They can be and have been defied 
by small powers, as in Vietnam. The 
super-powers are caught in a nuclear 
deadlock. They have learnt at a 
heavy cost that nuclear power is 
good only to balance and deter an¬ 
other nuclear power. It cannot be 
used by one big power against an¬ 
other; it cannot be used against a 
small power either. Thus it is 
apparent that nuclear power has in 
a way become virtually useless as a 
weapon of war. And lastly, there is 
no reason to think that China's ex¬ 
perience will be different from that 
of the other nuclear powers which are 
presently engaged in Strategic Arms 
Limitation Talks (SALT). I don’t 
think India should tread the same 
path. 

Swatantra Kumar, Naubasta, 
Lucknow-3 


Security Against Threats 

It is necessary for India to make 
nuclear weapons to protect herself 
and to maintain peace and security 
in the region. The threats from China 
and Pakistan to India are very real 
ones. China has made atomic and 
hydrogen bombs. Pakistan is becom¬ 
ing the focal point of an anti-India 
axis. China and America both are 
giving arms aid to Pakistan. It is an 
open secret that these arms will be 
used against India. America is anti- 
India and China is openly supporting 
Pakistan. 

On the other hand, non-aligned 
India is alone and has no friend 
except Russia. But it is doubtful 


whether Russia will actually come to 
the rescue of India in the event of war. 
We have observed how during the 
Arab-Israeli war in 1967, Russia re¬ 
mained a silent spectator, despite all 
its assurances of full co-operation to 
the U.A.R. 

Therefore, in my opinion, it is 
essential for India to develop her 
own nuclear weapons. The possession 
of nuclear weapons will provide 
security against these threats. 

Mikhaii Surendra Pavei, 
Dumka (Bihar) 

Can N. Weapons Guarantee 
National Security 

Acquiring of nuclear weapons is 
not like acquiring of toys. An 
atom bomb costs 750 crores of rupees. 
Those who want India to go nuclear 
forget the economic aspect. They 
consider the problem of the country's 
national security only. In fact the 
Indo-Sovict Treaty has diminished 
the possibility of any attack on India 
from any side. 

Recently, the refugee influx from 
Bangla Desh has put a great burden 
on India’s economy. It has had an 
adverse effect on our pl&ns and 
projects. Mr. Chauhan has been 
thinking of imposing more taxes to 
meet the burden which is very little 
as compared to the cost of an atom 
bomb. Can we imagine what volume 
of new taxes will have to be imposed 
for constructing a nulear arsenal? 

Here the question arises whether 
a nuclear bomb can guarantee our 
national security. It is right that 
none wants India to exist as a nation 
without self-respect and security. 
But do countries like U.S.A., U.S.S.R. 
and China which have with them 
nuclear weapons, feel secure now? 
They still face danger from each other. 
By the time we acquire nuclear capa¬ 
bility, we shall be far behind in the 
race. The way to national greatness 
is certainly not paved with nuclear 
weapons. We have no right to 
pollute the climate of the earth. It 
is sheer misuse of atomic energy. 

Upindek Sinqh, Khalsa College, 
Amritsar 
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Helpful to New Researches 

'' * Non-aligned countries like India 
can make their voices heard in the 
councils of the world only if they are 
politically and militarily strong. As 
long as they lean on big powers, they 
cannot do much to promote world- 
peace. To go nuclear does not mean 
manufacturing destructive weapons 
only i.e., atom bomb, hydrogen bomb 
etc. To run factories alone, vast 
amounts of energy are needed. This 
energy problem remains no longer a 
problem if we have a nuclear reactor. 
It is a fact that energy liberated by 
disintegration of an atom is even 
larger than that which is available 
from lakhs of tonnes of coal. 

To go nuclear would be very helpful 
to new researches. It will be a measure 
of the country’s progress. Ultimately 
it is that which will sccuie for India 
a dominant position on the 
world stage. 

Pandcy, Shashi Biii'shan Prasad 
Physu s Dm t. Patna 
Univlrsity, Paina (Bihar I 


Wc Must Prepare for War 

The advancement registered in 
the designing and manufacture of 
nuclear armaments has rendered the 
conventional weapons of war into 
useless show-pieces. There is no 
defence against a nuclear attack. 

Wc cannot rule out the possibility 
of a war breaking out between India 
and her aggressive and unfricndlv 
neighbours or of'lndia being threaten¬ 
ed with total war. Lvidcntly India’s 
peace and security are always in 
danger if she does not make nuclear 
weapons and thereby increases her 
self-sufficiency in arms. 

Effective preparation for war is 
(he only way to live peacefully and to 
keep the enemy away. Therefore, 
India must make nuclear weapons. 
It will not be against her policy of 
peaceful co-existence but will only 
discourage an armed confrontation 
and strengthen peace. 

So far as the cost of making 
nuclear weapons is concerned, no 
Price is too high for our survival as 
a free and self-respecting nation. 

Santosh Prabha, F-17, 
Nauroji Nacar, Ntw Delhi 


A Futile Race 


membered that no country today will 
dare uk nuclear weapons in a war 
against its enemies, because that way 
a global war resulting in the total 
extinction of mankind can break out. 
Therefore, it doesn’t stand to reason 
that China’s nuclear might would 
pose a serious threat to India at any 
stage. Further, the acquisition of 
mfclcar power will put a strain on 
our economy. Is India justified in 
acquiring nuclear capability at the 
cost of millions of her people 
who would be driven to utter ruina¬ 
tion? Can we not safeguard our 
motherland without nuclear power, 
while we could liberate her from 
British rule without using force? 
It is time for India to explain to the 
nuclear powers how dangerous and 
futile this nuclear race is. 

T.M. Varadan, 156, Trunk 
Road, Poonamallee, Madras-65 


Necessary for Independent Policy 

Indian icaders have never assigned 
due priority to the question whether 
India should go nuclear. In view of 
the delicate position India occupies 
on the world-stage at present, the 
matter should be discussed urgently 
at the topmost level. India's attach¬ 
ment to peace will surely not be dimi¬ 
nished if she decides to go in for 
nuclear weapons. It has been rightly 
said that “if you want peace be pre¬ 
pared for war”. Moreover, India as 
a nuclear power will be able to follow 
an independent policy— undeter¬ 
red by the changing attitudes of 
nuclear powers towards other nations. 
A nuclear India only shall be able to 
practise truly the Gandhian principle 
of “the non-violence of the strong”. 
Otherwise our non-violence will be 
looked upon as non-violence of the 
weak, which is both meaningless and 
impracticable. Hence our joining the 
nuclear club will be beneficial for us. 

Amit Kumar Mitra, 
Lucknow 


Atoms for Peace only 

India should go nuclear, but in 
her own way. The manufacture of 
nuclear bombs will, because of its 
fantastic cost, not only impoverish 
India but also result in a chain reac¬ 
tion amongst our neighbouring coun¬ 
tries each of whom may, with a view 
to keeping up with the Joneses, like 
to go nuclear. Following this path, 
the economy of not only India but 
also of several other underdeveloped 
and developing nations in the region 
will he ruined. 

Talk of manufacture and posses¬ 
sion of nuclear arms for maintaining 
the peace is preposterous. With the 
rise of another nuclear nation, the 
situation will rather exacerbate; the 


area of peace will narrow down and 
that of strife and tension will increase. 
So the answer to the question whether 
India should go nuclear for destruc¬ 
tive and war purposes is an emphatic 
no’ 

India—the land of the Buddha 
and Mahavira, Gandhi and Nehru— 
is a country wedded to the policy of 
peace and non-violence. She should 
develop and harness atomic and 
nuclear energy for constructive and 
peaceful purposes only, to drive away 
food-shortages, disease and penury 
from the world. 

R.P. Sinha, ‘Raj’ South 
Postal Park, 
Chiraiyantanr, Patna. 


Response to China-Pindi~U.S. 
Axis 

It is high time we took a firm 
decision (o go nuclear. We have 
been exploiting nuclear energy cons¬ 
tructively for sonic time. Now we 
should use it the other way also, so 
that it can help determine our real 
position in the power equation in 
Asia. 

Had we gone lor nuclear weapons 
from the beginning, Pakistan could 
not have dared to threaten us so 
frequently, and the rise of Red 
China’s influence in South East Asia 
and Africa could have been consi¬ 
derably counteracted? 

Truly speaking, the real response 
to the Washington-Pcking-Islamabad 
axis would be New Delhi taking the 
initiative to make herself an equal 
partner in the Indo-Soviet Treaty by 
determining to go nuclear. Other¬ 
wise in course of time. India may 
turn into a Soviet satellite. 

R. Krishna Chandra, 
Govt. Colllge, Aimer 


Let us Be United and Strong 

In my opinion. India should not 
manufacture nuclear weapons. She 
has been a peace-loving country from 
the very beginning. She does not 
want war. The only plea advanced 
by the protagonists of nuclear weapons 
foi India is defence against foreign 
attack. India has only two enemies— 
China and Pakistan. Pakistan cannot 
dare attack India in view of the recent 
Indio-Soviet treaty. Again Pakistan 
is no longer a single whole. 

The dispute between China and 
India is over some territories. It can 
be settled amicably by negotiation. 

Internal political stability and 
national consolidation are even more 
important than a nuclear arsenal. 
The danger of external aggression 
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would be greatly reduced if the nation 
is united and strong. 

Dipak Rastoof, Mathuria 
Mohallah, Bihar Sharif 
(Patna). 


To Avoid War 

Notwithstanding all that is said 
and done, war is still the last means 
of settling disputes, and weakness is 
an open invitation to aggression. 
According to Churchill, the second 
world war was the outcome of the 
policy of disarmament followed by 
Great Britain and France after the 
treaty of Versailles. Hence it is 
imperative that, to avoid war with 
her unfriendly neighbours, India 
must possess her own nuclear arsenal. 
She should build up a nuclear capa¬ 
bility at all costs, failing which her 
very existence as a free nation will 
be at stake. 

Dfvraj Sahu, Berhampur 
University, Orissa 


Emulate Israel 

China is an expansionist nuclear 
country determined to achieve supre¬ 
macy in Asia. India alone has the 
potential to challenge her ambitions. 
Therefore, Peking has started inti¬ 
midating New Delhi and will do 
everything to keep her humble. 
Pakistan thrives on hatred of India. 
She has dreams of establishing here 
the power of Islam. The super¬ 
powers want to reduce India to the 
position of being their satellite rather 
than a power in her own right. They 
arm Pakistan and force India to beg 
for help or protection. 

Strength breeds courage, com¬ 
mands respect and its [inadequacy 
demoralises and makes us vulnerable. 
Our neighbours dare threaten and 
attack us because we are weak and 
timid. We should not hope to live 
long as a primarily Hindu, demo¬ 
cratic and independent nation in these 
conditions. 

We must build our own nuclear 
weapons system without losing any 
more time. Costs will not be much 
more than those incurred for con¬ 
ventional weapons. This is the condi¬ 
tion for future honourable survival. 
Only then will China rethink, Pakis¬ 
tan fear and the super-powers res¬ 
pect us. We must emulate the example 
of Israel. 

Dfcfi’AK Narajn, G-195, 
Nauroji Nagar 
Ntw Dcmh-16 


Don’t Become Royal Mendicants 

The proposition that India should 
go nuclear because China has built 
up a strong nuclear arsenal seems to 

m 


be incorrect. In the fast-changing 
international situation, China will 
not venture to wage nuclear war 
against India. Moreover, the building 
up of a nuclear arsenal by India entails 
the diversion of funds from develop¬ 
mental activities to destructive 
weapons which will seriously hamper 
the economic growth of our nation. 
The argument that India occupies a 
prestigious position in the inter¬ 
national sphere if it goes nuclear 
sounds hollow. India, with an ill- 
equipped economy and starving mil¬ 
lions on the one hand and with a 
nuclear armoury on the other will 
only be viewed as a starving mendi¬ 
cant with a begging bowl in the hand 
and a Crown on the head. So it 
would be wise if India refrains from 
joining the costly nuclear club. 

» Y.L. Prabhakara Rao, 

' Bank of India, Harbour 
Road, Visakhapatnaw-1 


Essential for Our Security 

We are living in the nuclear age. 
The most advanced conventional 
weapon is useless against an atom 
bomb. If we want to see peace on 
our borders, we must maintain 
balance of power, at least with China. 
We arc already spending a huge 
amount of money on our defence. 
A fraction of it, spent on developing 
nuclear weapons will be well-spent. 
If we are strong, our enemies will 
think many times before attacking 
our sacred land. 

Undoubtedly an atom bomb 
costs a lot, but it is as essential for the 
security of our sacred land as air 
and water for human beings. Our 
Government should start manufac¬ 
turing nuclear weapons soon. If it 
docs, India can be a great power 
on the side of peace and have its say 
in world affairs. The sooner we 
make an atom bomb, the better it 
is in our own interests. 

Mohinder Singii Bains, 
Panjab University. 

Chandigarh-14 


Time Not Yet Ripe 

1 think time is not yet ripe for 
India to go nuclear. Generally people 
are carried away by sentiments and 
narrow-minded patriotism when 
considering this question. Undoubtedly 
the country’s security and defence 
come first, but arming ourselves with 
nuclear weapons is not going to make 
us more secure. We are living in a 
more civilised world than it used to 
be forty years ago. With organisa¬ 
tions like the U.N.O., the possibility 
of a nuclear attack on us is remote. 
Further, the countries already in the 
nuclear club are so diverse in their 


ideologies that a nuclear attack on us 
without a nuclear power ranging it; 
self on our side (of its own accord) 
should be completely ruled out. 

On the other hand, the cost in¬ 
volved in going nuclear is bound to 
have serious repercussions on the 
country's development plans. In a 
country in which millions of people 
do not have shelter and bread for 
their family, where the percentage 
of literacy is as low as 29.35, it is 
nonsense to talk of nuclear weapons. 

Our economic and industrial 
development is still in a nascent 
stage and the jolt to our economy, if 
we decide to go nuclear, will shatter 
it into pieces and our progress will 
be hampered. So, for the time being. 
India should resist such temptations 
and march steadily towards streng¬ 
thening its industries and economy. 

P.K. Srivastava c/o CB.Lall 
D-23 Grange Road 
Char Baoh, Lucknow-1. 


We Too Have To Exist 

We know that if we have to 
maintain peace we must be prepared 
for war. In the world of today, power 
goes a long way in earning credit for 
a country. Mere ideology and a false 
notion of being the inheritors of 
superior and rich cultural traditions 
is not going to build India’s image. 

Even granting that the use of 
nuclear weapons is suicidal, a nuclear 
arsenal can help us *o gain influence 
in the region and also in the world. 
Russiaandthe U.S.A.are looked upon 
as super-powers largely on account 
of the stocks of nuclear weapons they 
have accumulated. No country can 
think of attacking them because they 
are so well-armed. 

During the last decade, India's 
border has been increasingly violat¬ 
ed by our neighbour countries. Why? 
Because we had nothing with us to 
keep them away from our frontiers. 
China invaded India because she 
thought we as a nation contemplate 
more and do less. She was aware of 
our un-preparedness in regard to the 
defence of our country. Likewise, 
Pakistan, considering us to be a peace- 
loving country, keeps threatening us. 
Had India got only one atom bomb, 
there would have been no invasion 
from China in 1962, no attack from 
Pakistan in 1965. no loss of pride 
in the international field, and no 
declining of our credit abroad. 

Though ours is the country of 
Gandhi and the Buddha, we too have 
to exist in this world. Though India 
is like Lord Shiva, absorbed deep in 
meditation, yet it should be capable 
of opening her Third Eye if occasion 

(( Contd. on page 275) 
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Rajesh Kapur, Jaipur 

Q. Whais “two-tier 
market”? Kindly explain. 

A ns. Two-Tier Market: Fol¬ 
lowing an international mone¬ 
tary crisis which overtook the 
world towards the end of 1967 
and the beginning of 1968, 
representatives of the Central 
Bank of the U.S.A. and six 
other nations, viz., Belgium, 
West Germany, Italy, the 
Netherlands, Switzerland and 
the U.K. meeting in Washing¬ 
ton decided to restrict the use 
of their stocks of gold for 
settling debts between nations 
only at 35 dollars per ounce. 
It was announced that in future 
the seven,Central banks would 
not supply gold to any market. 
Thus, while for exchange bet¬ 
ween Central banks, the price 
of 35 dollars per refined ounce 
continued, industrial users, 
hoarders and speculators were 
left to purchase gold from the 
open market at whatever rate 
it was available. This carr. c to 
be known as the two-tier system. 

Manohar Ram Tiwari, Ranchi 

Q. What is the best medi¬ 
cine for “Diabetes”? What are 
the natural methods of over¬ 
coming this disease? 

Ans. Diabetes: Diabetes is 
a malady for which no cure is 
known to be existing. The best 
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medicine is (/) change-over to 
a predominantly protein diet, 
and (//) light exercise like long 
walks. Observing these pre¬ 
cautions, a diabetic can lead 
a perfectly normal life. 

S.P. Pandey, Lucknow Cantt. 

Q. What is European Com¬ 
mon Market? How many 
countries arc its members? 
Where is its headquarters locat¬ 
ed? 

Ans. European Common 
Market: On March 25, 1957, 
representatives of Belgium, 
France, West Germany, Italy, 
Luxembourg and the Nether¬ 
lands assembled in Rome and 
signed an agreement which 
brought into existence the Euro¬ 
pean Common Market on 
January 1, 1958. The signa¬ 
tories to the agreement agreed 
to gradually reduce and ulti¬ 
mately abolish tariffs on both 
agricultural and industrial goods. 
Initially Britain c!id not join 
the community. But it applied 
for membership for the first 
time in 1961. During the last 
ten years, Britain’s efforts to 
get into the community met stiff 
opposition from France. But 
recently the hurdle was crossed. 
Now it is hoped that another 
four members (Britain, Norway, 
Denmark and Ireland) would 
join the community on January 
1, 1973. 


Govind Joshi, New Delhi 

Q. Kindly acquaint me with 
the history of the Berlin Prob¬ 
lem. 

Ans. Please see pp. 258- 
259 in this issue. 

G. Kantha Rao, Gunupur 
(Koraupt) 

Q. Is there any provision in 
the Constitution to appoint 
as a judge of the Supreme Court 
a person who has not served 
as a High Court Judge or 
Advocate General? Under 
which Article has Mr. Subimal 
Chandra Roy been appointed? 

Ans. Kindly refer to Article 
124(3) sub-sections (b) and (c) 
of the Constitution of India. 
These provide that the Presi¬ 
dent can appoint a person as a 
Judge of the Supreme Court 
if such a person has been an 
advocate of a High Court or 
High Courts for at least ten 
years. (Justice S.C. Roy ful¬ 
fils that condition). The Presi¬ 
dent can also appoint a person 
who. in his opinion, is a dis¬ 
tinguished jurist. 

Anil Kumar Singh, Mnzaffarpur 

Q. Kindly write a brief note 
about Patrice Lumumba. Why 
is a Russian University called 
Lumumba University? 

Ans. Patrice Lumumba: had 
been the head of the Congo 
National Movement which was 
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instrumental in winning free¬ 
dom for the Democratic Re¬ 
public of Congo. He was ins¬ 
talled as the first Prime Minister 
of his country on June 24, I960. 
But within less than a month, 
he had to call for U.N. aid to 
check a secessionist movement 
led by Moise Tshombe in 
Katanga. He could not get 
help from the U.N.O. There¬ 
fore, he sought and received 
help from the Soviet Union. 
This deepened the crisis. 
Lumumba was arrested by Col. 
Joseph Mobutu’s forces and 
handed over to Tshombe who 
got him murdered. The Friend¬ 
ship University in the Soviet 
Union was later named after 
Lumumba. 

Q. Please let me know the 
names of the last 36 Presidents 
of the U.S.A. 

Ans. Sorry! No space. 

Mohamed Badrul Alam, Cuttack 

Q. Kindly let me know 
something about the Colombo 
Plan. 

Ans. Colombo Plan: In 
the post-World War II era, 
many Asian countries were able 
to throw off the foreign yoke. 
Simultaneously, among the 
peoples of those countries, there 
was a great desire to achieve 
economic emancipation and 
attain better standards of living. 
The Colombo Plan was con¬ 
ceived as one of the instruments 
to give practical expression to 
this desire with the assistance 
of the Commonwealth coun¬ 
tries initially. In January 1950, 
the Commonwealth Foreign 
Ministers met in Colombo to 
consider the situation and for¬ 
mulate measures to assist in 
the economic growth of these 
newly independent countries. 
A Consultative Committee was 
set up to survey the needs of 
the people of this region, assess 
the resources available and pro¬ 
vide a framework within which 
a co-operative effort could be 
promoted to bridge the vast gap. 
The Committee reviewed six- 


year development programmes 
prepared by the Commonwealth 
countries. These programmes 
were eventually embodied in 
a report known as the Colombo 
Plan for Co-operative Economic 
Development in South and 
South-East Asia, from which the 
shorter term—the Colombo Plan 
—originates. 

The Plan came into full 
operation in July 1951 with the 
commencement of capital aid 
operations and the launching 
of national development plans 
in various countries. Although 
the Plan was the product of a 
Commonwealth initiative, it was 
contemplated from the very 
beginning that all countries in 
the region should be invited to 
participate. Many countries 
within and outside the region 
of South and South-East Asia 
have since joined the Plan, rais¬ 
ing its membership to 24 from 
the original seven. 

The 24 member-countries 
of the Colombo Plan are: 

Within the Region: Afgha¬ 
nistan, Bhutan, Burma, Ceylon, 
India, Indonesia, Iran, Khmer 
Republic, The Republic of 
Korea, Laos, Malaysia, the 
Republic of Maldives, Nepal, 
Pakistan, the Philippines, Singa¬ 
pore, Thailand, and the Republic 
of Vietnam. 

Outside the Region: Austra¬ 
lia, Britain, Canada, Japan, 
New Zealand, and the United 
States of America. 

Assistance under the Plan 
is given on a Government-to- 
Government basis. Non-Go¬ 
vernment organizations may 
also receive assistance, but such 
requests must be sponsored to 
the Government of the country 
concerned. 

Assistance takes two princi¬ 
pal forms: (/) Capital aid in 
the form of grants and loans for 
national development projects; 
commodities including food- 
grains, fertilisers, consumer 
goods, specialised equipment 


including machinery, farm and 
laboratory equipment, tra*ifr- ■ 
port vehicles. (//') Technical co¬ 
operation, represented by ser¬ 
vices of experts and technicians; 
facilities for training abroad in 
advanced technology in various 
fields; supply of equipment of 
not too large a magnitude for 
training and research and inter¬ 
regional training. 

The founders of the Plan 
chose a period of six years for 
its first life span. Subsequent 
action by the Consultative Com¬ 
mittee has extended the Plan 
from 1957 to 1961, 1961 to 
1966, 1966 to 1971, and 1971 to 
1976. The question of further 
extension will be considered in 
1974. 

Arjun Prasad Gaur, Dhanbad 

Q. Who was “Europa”? 

Ans. Europa: is a mytho¬ 
logical Greek maiden. She was 
carried away by Zeus in the 
guise of a bull and transported 
to Crete. The continent of 
Europe is named after her. 

Sunil Kumar Lohani, Agra-2 

Q. Kindly explain the diffe¬ 
rence between ‘Mouse’ and ‘Raf. 

Ans. Mouse: is a small 
rodent, usually about three 
inches long with a tail of equal 
length and having a grey-brown 
body. 

Rat: is a larger member of 
the same family. It is found 
in sewers, food-stores, ships etc. 
It is brown in colour and 
measures nearly 16 inches from 
tail to snout. There are also 
some black, long-tailed rats 
smaller than brown rats. 

Kashinath Behera, Bhanjanagar 

Q. Which countries in the 
world have lady Prime Ministers 
at present? 

Ans. O') Ceylon (Mrs. Siri- 
mavo Bandaranaike), («) India 
(Mrs. Indira Gandhi) and (i») 
Israel (Mrs. Golda Meir). 

the 



Safya Narayan LaU, fate 

„ Q. WJvo was the discoverer 
"of'the circulation of blood? 

Ans. It was William Harvey 
(1578-1657), a British physi¬ 
cian. 

Kanwar Rakesh Singh, Jammu 

Q. What are cosmic rays? 
How are they formed? Who 
discovered them first. 

Ans. Cosmic Rays: arc in 
lact large protons—electrically 
charged particles moving in 
space at speeds nearly equal to 
that of light. It is not yet 
known for certain where cosmic 
rays originate. It is believed 
that most of them come from 
beyond the solar system, and 
some of them might be origi¬ 
nating in the sun. The pheno¬ 
menon has been under the 
observation of scientists since 
the beginning of the century but 
definite discovery of the true 
nature of cosmic rays is credit¬ 
ed to R.A. Millikan (1868- 
1954), an American physicist. 

Q. How many stars arc 
present in one galaxy? How 
many galaxies are there in the 
universe? 

Ans. Galaxies: Galaxies are 
units of the universe in the 
same way as atoms are the 
units of matter. Each galaxy 
is a separate star system. The 
Sun is one ( of the ordinary stars 
among the 100,000 million stars 
in our galaxy. Powerful tele¬ 
scopes have photographed about 
1000 million galaxies in the 
universe but there are certainly 
more of them. 

R.S. Sahi, New Delhi 

Q. Kindly let me know 
what is (i) Impressionism (ii) 
Cubism (tti) Expressionism (iv) 
Abstract Expressionism (v) Sur¬ 
realism. 

Ans. (i) Impressionism: was 
the first modern movement in 
painting. Painters of the impres¬ 
sionist school tried to portray 
“filit and the play of light on 
surfaces. They abhorred the 
>dca of depicting forms with 
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lines, and sought to record visual 
impressions. Impressionism was 
pioneered by Monet in Impres¬ 
sion. Some of the others be¬ 
longing to the school were 
Renoir, Degas, and Cezanne. 

(ii) Cubism: rejecting the 
purely visual approach, seeks 
to intellectualise nature and 
break it up into mathematical 
shapes like "the cylinder, the 
sphere and the cone”. The 
movement owes its origin to 
Picasso and Braque who, in 
their work, tried to superim¬ 
pose different views of an object 
to express the whole. 

(ii) Expressionism: seeks to 
express emotion through dis¬ 
tortions of colour and line. Ex¬ 
pressionists like Van Gogh, 
Matisse and Gauguin showed a 
preference for simple outlines 
and strong colours. 

(iv) Abstract Expressionism: 
Wc have not come across this 
expression. 

(v) Surrealism: seeks to 
obliterate the barriers between 
dream and reality. It revels in 
fantasy and strange juxtaposi¬ 
tions. The movement has a 
fairly long history beginning 
with Bosch, a fifteenth century 
painter. Goya is also consi¬ 
dered one of the fore-runners 
of surrealism. Among modern 
exponents of surrealist art are 
Salvator Dali, Georgio De 
Chirico and Paul 'Klee. 

Q. Who are the most 
famous painters and sculptors 
of India? 

Ans. M.F. Hussain, J. 
Swaminathan, Satish Gujral, 
Prokash KarmarJcar, Dipak 
Banerjee, Piraji Sagara, Saivax 
Chavda, M. Rcddappa Naidu, 
G.R. Santosh. 

Sculptors: Dhanraj, Amar 
Nath, Ajit Chakravarti, Piloo 
R. Pochkhanawala. 

B.S. Mody, Rajkot 

Q. Kindly Jet me know 
something about Morse who is 
credited with the invention of 
the Morse Code? 


Ans. S.F.B. Morse: was ah 
American inventor. He ex¬ 
hibited before the U.S. Cong¬ 
ress in 1837 a magnetic tele¬ 
graph on which he had been 
working for five years. But it 
was only in 1843 that the Cong¬ 
ress approved plans for erection 
of a telegraph line between 
Washington and Baltimore. He 
developed the Morse Code for 
use along with his telegraph 
system. 

International Monetary Crisis 

Readers who have put 
questions about the recent 
I international monetary crisis 
may kindly refer to special 
feature on the subject in 
this issue. 

READERS’ CLUB 

(Contd. from page 272) 

demands and that third eye can only 
be opened if we possess sufficient 
nuclear weapons. 

M.R. Sethi, K.L. Miglani 

Haryana Agricultural 

University, Hissar 


Too Materialistic? 

Since the dawn of independence, 
the question whether India should 
join the arms race has been engaging 
the thoughts of most of our national 
leaders. The fact that India has not 
yet started on the path proves that 
our leaders are not in favour of join¬ 
ing the race. Indeed, the benefits of 
having a pile of nuclear weapons at 
our disposal are not few. Having 
such a pile, we can become a military 
power to be recknoed with and occupy 
the centre of the stage in world affairs. 
We can command much greater 
attention and respect from not only 
our neighbours, but also from other 
countries. 

But are not these benefits too 
materialistic to suit the tempera¬ 
ment of India? Can India leave the 
path of love and ahimsa (peace) 
which she has been following since the 
days of Gautama Buddha for such 
selfish gains? To my mind it will be 
madness to commit suh a folly, for 
India shall always possess the spiritual 
force (of love and peace) while the 
military powers of other countries, 
e.g„ the Soviet Union, the U.S.A. 
etc. will ultimately mingle with the 
dust. 

Aniana Mitra, Lucknow 
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Appointments Etc. 


APPOINTMENTS 

Mohsen el Ayni: appointed 
Prime Minister of North Yemen. 

Pat Thierens: Deputy High 
Commissioner of Guyana in 
London appointed first envoy 
of Guyana in India. 

Hari Kishan Singh: India’s 
Ambassador in Senegal has 
been concurrently accredited as 
ambassador to Mauritania. 

Dr. Zdenek Trhlik: To be 
the next Ambassador of Czecho¬ 
slovakia in India. 

Ralengnad Khathing: Chief 
Secretary to the Government 
of Nagaland appointed India’s 
Ambassador in Burma in suc¬ 
cession to Mr. Balcshwar 
Prasad.- 

R.D. Sathe: Joint Secretary 
in the Ministry of External 
Affairs appointed Indian Ambas¬ 
sador to Iran. 

Maj. Gen. N.A.M. Raza: 

formerly Pakistan’s Ambassador 
to China appointed Pakistani 
Ambassador to the U.S.A. 

Yusuf Khan, Lt. (Jen.: ap¬ 
pointed Pakistan’s High Com¬ 
missioner in U.K. 

Joginder Singh: Member of 
the Rajya Sabha, appointed 
acting Governor of Orissa in 
place of Dr. S.S. Ansari (on 
leave). 

P.Y. Narasimha Rao: ap¬ 
pointed Chief Minister of 
Andhra Pradesh. 

H. R. Khanna: formerly 
Chief Justice of the Delhi High 
Court, appointed a Judge of the 
Supreme Court. 

A.C. Mathew: formerly, a 
Judge of the Kerala High Court 
appointed a Judge of the Supreme 
Court. 

Gen. Yiktor Kulikov : ap¬ 
pointed Chief of the Soviet 
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Army. 

San Yu: Appointed Deputy 
Premier of Burma. 

Mrs. Ramona Banuelos: ap- 
poined Treasurer of the United 
States. 

B.S.D. Baliga: at present 
Member in charge of Stall in 
the Railway Board to take over 
as Chairman of the Railway 
Board. 

V. Bhargava: retired Judge 
of the Supreme Court appoint¬ 
ed Chairman of the Sugar 
Industry Enquiry Commission. 

Mr. Justice Hardayai Hardy: 

appointed Chief Justice of the 
Delhi High Court. 

P.U. Kurup: appointed 

Chief Justice of the Kerala 
High Court. 

G. Shankara Kurup: re¬ 
nowned Malayalam writer and 
winner of Jnanapith Award, 
elected President of the Bhara¬ 
tiya Sahitya Parishad. 

K.S. Duggal: appointed 
Director, National Book Trust 
of India. 

K.K. Nair: appointed Direc¬ 
tor of Advertising and Visual 
Publicity, Government of India. 

A. Jayaram : Inspector 
General of Police, Andhra 
Pradesh likely to succeed Mr. 
M.M.L. Hooja as Chief of the 
Central Intelligence Bureau of 
India. 

C.D. Gopinath: elected 

Chairman of the Selection Com¬ 
mittee of the Board of Control 
for Cricket in India in place of 
Mr. Vijay Merchant, 

RESIGNED 

Brahmananda Reddy: Chief 
Minister of Andhra Pradesh. 

Prof. V.V. John: Vice- 
Chancellor of Jodhpur Univer¬ 
sity. 


ftassao Amri, Mb]. Gen.! 
Prime Minister of North Yemen. 

DIED 

N.S. Khrushchev: Former 
Prime Minister of Russia. 

Tarashankar Bandopadhyaya : 

Foremost Bengali novelist and 
short-story writer of the post- 
Tagore era. 

Hosseinbhoy A. Lalljee: A 
contemporary of Motilal Nehru 
and Vithalbhai Patel and a 
staunch opponent of the two- 
nation theory. 

Harjinder Singh: Air Vice- 
Marshal, reitred. 

D.N. Sinha: Chairman of the 
Sugar Industry Enquiry Com¬ 
mission. 

Dr. B.N. Antani: Swat anti a 
Member of the Rajya Sabha. 

Prof. John Desmond Bernal: 

An eminent scientist and holder 
of the Lenin Peace Prize. 

Jimmy Jameson: A famous 
international hockey umpire of 
India. 

K. Gopalaswami: Former 
Editor of “The Times of India" 
and a well-known political 
columnist during the pre-free¬ 
dom days. 

James Plumcri: Mafia 
Chief of U.S.A. 

Dr. William F. Albright: One 

of the world’s leading Biblical 
scholars, archaeologist and Prof 
of Semitic languages. 

Dr. Bernardo Housay: Argen¬ 
tina’s Nobel-prize winner for 
medicine. 

George Seferiades: A Nobel- j 
prize winner poet of Greece. | 

Sir Edgar Whitehead: For¬ 
mer Prime Minister of Southern j 
Rhodesia. 
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‘ Military Strategy 


U. Col. Ken Gonsalves 


Babur as a Military Commander 

This is the first of a series of articles we are going to publish on military 
leadership and strategy. The next article will deal with General MacArthur 
and his handling of the situation in the Philippines dvring World War II. 
Thereafter vvc shall he publishing a strategic appraisal of the A rab-Israeli con¬ 
flicts. We hope the series will be of interest to out readers, particularly to 
army officers preparing for Staff College examinations. 

-Editor 


Introduction: Babur was a 
military leader who packed 
lot of achievement in a short 
life span. He was a great orga¬ 
niser who built his small army 
into an effective lighting 
machine that defeated armies 
almost ten times in number. 
Here we shall try to evaluate 
his achievements with reference 
to his strategy, tactics, orga¬ 
nisation of his fighting force 
and finally the two major 
battles he fought at Panipat 
and Kanwaha. 

To give the reader a bird’s 
eye-view of the complete span 
of his life without going into 
details, a diary of important 
events in Babur’s life will be 
helpful. 

DIARY’OF IMPORTANT EVENTS 

1483—Bom in Chinese Turkestan, 
and named Zakir-ud-Din 
Mohammed. 

1494—Inherited his father's small 
kingdom of Ferghana (Central 
Asia) at age II. 

1497—Defeated in his first attempt to 
retake old ancestral lands in 
Samarkand. 

1501—defeated by the warrior Uzbegs 
and driven from Samarkand to 
Kabul. 

1504—crosses the Hindukush Range 
and captures Kabul. 

1511—In alliance with Persian Sultans, 
regains Samarkand. 

1514—Withdraws from Samarkand 
and organises recces in force 
for the conquest of the riches 
of India. 


1519-1524—Invades the Punjab four 
times, looted but returned each 
time leaving his henchmen to 
rule. 

Nov. 1525—decides to launch major 
invasion of India with the aim 
of setting up a kingdom here. 
Feb. 1526—marches to Panipat via 
Sirhind and Ambala. 

20 Apr. 1526—First battle of Panipat 
—routs Ibrahim Lodi. 

12 Mar. 1527—Rattle of Kanwaha, in 
which Babur routs Rana Sanga. 

26 Dec. 1530—dies at the age of 48. 

Early Background: Zahirud- 
din Babur was descended from 
the famous wairiors Chengis 
Khan and Timur Lane. From 
the tender age of 11, he led a 
life full of struggle against his 
rapacious adversaries. The 
battles he fought made him 
tough, and taught him the art 
of war a i the practical level. 
He learnt many a useful lesson 
from them. Some of the tactics 
he learnt and later employed 
can be summarised as under: 

(a) Cavalry outflanking 
manoeuvres : From the Uzbeks, 
Babur learnt Tulgama which 
meant a pincer movement clos¬ 
ing in the enemy’s rear. It was 
a wide cavalry hook (in modern 
tactical parlance), charging the 
enemy from the front and the 
rear with break-neck speed. 
This put to rout the most 
steadfast fighting force. It was 
one of the main factors which 
enabled Babur to score a resoun¬ 
ding victory against Ibrahim 
Lodi in Panipat. 


(A) Firepower: From his 
clashes with the Persians, and 
when he fought alongside with 
them in his rcconquest of 
Samarkand, Babur had learnt 
the use of fire-arms, which was 
another battle-winning factor he 
had in his favour against the 
massed elephant attacks of 
Ibrahim Lodi in the first battle 
of Panipat, and later against 
Rana Sanga in the battle of 
Kanwaha. 

(c) Killing ground: In 
modern terminology, Babur had 
learnt how to channelise his 
enemy by the subtle use of 
barricades and entrenchments 
(minefields do the same job 
today), and get them into a 
killing ground in which his 
troops lay in wait to charge 
and exterminate. 

Organisation of Babur’s Army 

Cavalry: The cavalry was 
his main battle-winning arm. 
Their swift charges and wide 
hooks on the unprotected flanks 
of the enemy won them swift 
results. The enemy withdrew 
in confusion. 

Artillery: Babur used his 
artillery pieces to great effect. 
He had learnt the art from the 
Persians. His baggage carts 
were lashed together with raw 
oxhide ropes to prevent their 
being penetrated bv the enemy’s 
cavalry. Between every two 
carts five or six matchlockmen 
were stationed. 
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Weapons of War: The 
offensive arms were handguns, 
light pieces resting on forks, 
swords, shields, maces, battle 
axes, spears and daggers. At 
Panipat he had no mortar with 
him. The defensive weapons 
were the headpiece, the body 
armour and elephant armour. 

Elephants: These were used 
to mount the archers. The 
leader was always in the centre 
mounted on the elephant and 
was the prime target of the 
enemy, for if he fell, the others 
tended to panic and run. 

THE FIRST BATTLE OF 

PANIPAT 

Babur chose the plains of 
Panipat, ideally suited to the 
use of cavalry in wide hook 
charges, and for the artillery 
to cause confusion. 


right flank by the village of 
Panipat and the left by the 
dried nullahs of the Yamuna 
and man-made obstacles. At 
the outer end of the right and 
left wings he had positioned 
select Turkish cavalry ele¬ 
ments to attack the Afghans’ 
flanks He placed himself in 
the Centre from where he direct¬ 
ed the operations. On either 
side of himself he had stationed 
reserve divisions to use for 
reinforcement of the wings in 
case of need. 

Sequence of Events: Lodi’s 
army started its march in battle 
array at night. Its movement 
indicated that Lodi intended 
attacking the right flank of 
Babur. Anticipating the move, 
Babur rushed re-inforcemcnts 
to that wing. To begin with, 
the Afghans had advanced 


swiftly, but as they came up 
against Babur’s men, their pace 
slowed down. This threw the* 
long tail of the Afghan army 
into confusion and Lodi also 
lost the advantage he could 
have gained from a shock 
attack. As the Afghans were 
undecided about their nextmove. 
Babur saw his opportunity and 
struck. The cavalry detach¬ 
ments he had deployed on his 
flanks executed the Tulganm 
manoeuvre. They rushed to the 
Afghan army’s rear and attack¬ 
ed. The Afghans kept up pres¬ 
sure on Babur’s right flank in 
order to cut him off from the 
village of Panipat. But Babur 
went on reinforcing his troops 
on that side, and foiled the 
Afghan attack. Simultaneously 
Babur’s forces in the centre 
engaged the Afghans facing 
them so that the latter could 


On 12th April, 1526, both 
Armies faced each other with 
a no-man’s-land of about two 
miles between them. For eight 
days they got ready for battle, 
patrolled and probed. The 
intelligence gathered by Babur 
is said to have been more effec¬ 
tive than that gathered by 
Ibrahim Lodi. 

Relative Strengths: The 

vague round figures given by 
the historians of that era differ 
greatly. I* But according to 
other reliable sources, these were: 

Babur Ibrahim 
Lodi 

Infantry 12,000(a) 2,00,000(b) 
and 

Cavalry 

Elephants 200 1,000 

Guns 700 Nil 

(a) Historians say this was 

20 , 000 . 

(b) Assessment is 50,000 with 
the rest as his logistic 
backing and camp follow¬ 
ers 

Disposition of Forces: The 
disposition of Babur’s forces 
showed careful planning. His 
flanks were well-protected—the 


FIRST PANIPAT BATTLE--20 April 1526 
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not send any re-inforcement to 
their flanlts. The hand guns and 
the mounted guns played havoc 
with the Afghan army. 

The simultaneous charge of 
the cavalry and the artillery 
striking at the mass of elephants 
made the beasts stampede, and 
Lodi’s army lost 15,000 men, 
thus giving Babur a massive 
victory with only 1450 casual¬ 
ties. Ibrahim Lodi was killed 
and the Afghans took to their 
heels. Babur followed in hot 
pursuit till he reached the gales 
of Delhi. The battle lasted nine 
hours in all. 

Critical Evaluation of Babur's 

Tactics 

Intelligence: Babur col¬ 

lected information about his 
enemy's flanks and used this 
effectively to direct his cavalry 
charges. 

Firepower: His victory could 
definitely be attributed to a 
great extent to fire-power which 
Lodi completely lacked. 

Organisation and Training: 
A small, well-trained and well 
disciplined army will always 
get the better even of a larger 
one, when the morale is high 
and the men have confidence in 
their weapons and their leaders. 
Lodi’s .force was full of d : s- 
sensionsi and had more tad 
than teeth. 

BATTLE OF KANWAHA 

The available details of this 
battle are sparse, but this 
much is known for certain that 
from the military point of view, 
this encounter was even more 
important than the battle of 
I’anipat and put Babur’s capa¬ 
bilities as a military leader to 
y hard test. By March, 1527 
when the battle of Kanwaha was 
fought, Babur’s soldiers had 
suffered several defeats in stray 
skirmishes with the Rajputs. 
Some of Babur’s allies had also 
deserted him. The Rajputs had 
the advantage of numbers also 
u s compared to Babur’s army. 


Perhaps the only advantage 
Babur could claim was his 
fire-power which was new to 
India. But what finally carried 
him through was his long ex¬ 
perience as a soldier. 

Strength and Deployment of 

Forces: In his memoirs, Babur 
says that he had 20,000 men 
at Kanwaha as against 12,000 
in Panipat. He had nearly 700 
guns also, including a large 
mortar cast by Ali Quli Khan. 
As against this, Rana Sanga had 
1,00,000 men and 500 elephants 
but no artillery. 

As Babur moved out from 
his capital, he took care to 
fortify his position at every 
stage. He used the baggage 
carts guarded by fire-arms as 
a defensive wall, behind which 
he proposed, sitting tight, and 
firing into Rajput ranks till 
they were shaken. He planned 
advance all along the line after 
the Rajputs had been demo¬ 
ralised. 

Just as in Panipat, Babur 
had deployed his matchlock- 
men behind moveable shields 
placed between the baggage 
carts. The second line consis¬ 
ted of musketeers, field-gunners 
and artillery men. The cavalry 
was deployed on the right wing 
under Prince Humayun, on the 
left wing under Mehdi Khawaja 
and in the centre under Babur 
himself. Babur’s contingent 
was further sub-divided into 
detachable left and right flanks 
and centre. At the same time, 
in order to execute Tu/gama, 
Babur had posted 2 crack 
detachments of cavalry at the 
extreme ends of the two wings. 

Sequence of Events: Rana 
Sanga marched north-west and 
halted near Bharatpur. He 
marked time for four weeks 
and this gave Babur the time to 
prepare his battle stations. Babur 
is said to have sent peace-feelers 
also, but that might have been 
a ruse to gain time. 

That was the time when 
Babur is said to have broken 


his wine cup and vowed never 
to touch wine again. He ex¬ 
horted his men to go into battle 
abstemious and fit. He also 
galvanised them into action bv 
making them all take an oath 
on the Quran to fight to the 
last. This gave a big boost to 
the morale of his men. 

Events in the Battle: The 
tactics adopted by Babur were 
substantially similar to those 
he had employed in the battle 
of Panipat with outflanking 
cavalry charges and with his 
artillery firing into the centre. 
The Rajputs attacked Babur’s 
right and left flanks also, but 
he sent his reserves and relieved 
the pressure. The Rajputs came 
in waves but had to fall back 
in the face of fire from Babur’s 
artillery. They had no answer 
to Babur's firearms; but still 
they kept up the fight for nearly 
three hours. Thereafter, Babur 
found the opportunity he had 
been waiting for, and launched 
massive attacks on their centre. 
The wheeled guns were also 
advanced. The Rajputs were 
pushed back. Rana Sanga had 
to be removed from the battle¬ 
field badly wounded. The 
Rajputs made a desperate last 
charge but were mowed down. 
Once again a larger force had 
been routed by a smaller force 
with belter training and a 
cause. 

Evaluation: From the fore¬ 
going, it is dear that Babur’s 
success was mainly due to: 

(a) the quality of his leader¬ 
ship which boosted his 
men’s morale. 

( b ) his fire-power and artil¬ 
lery. 

(c) having a well thought- 
out plan of war. 
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The World Monetary System 
In Retrospect 
And The Present 
Dollar Crisis 


•TODAY the world’s curren- 
•*- cies are once again in turmoil, 
though the situation so far is 
not as critical as it was in the 
early 1930s. But it could take 
a serious turn any time, if no 
suitable solution were found for 
the currency chaos at an early 
date. The present turmoil, 
however, has demonstrated that 
an excessive dependence on 
the US dollar for the fixation 
of parities in the world cur¬ 
rencies, is not an appropriate 
measure for ensuring confidence 
in the world monetary system. 
At the same time, it is sur¬ 
prising that the world could 
survive major crises in the 
currency system for such a 
Jong time (two and a half 
decades) and also that the 
dollar was able to command 
an unenviable position among 
the world currencies. 

Before we analyse the im¬ 
pact of such crises on the world 
monetary situation and espe¬ 
cially on trade and aid of deve¬ 
loping economies, we shall 
briefly outline the world mone¬ 
tary situation as was found 
before the Second World War. 
Such historical perspective would 
make for a better understanding 
of the present crisis. 


Ricardo’s Hypothesis 

It was in the early part of 
the nineteenth century that 
David Ricardo, t h e famed 
British classical economist, gave 
us his neat exposition of com¬ 
parative cost (advantage) 
theorem as the sole guiding 
principle for world trade 
and welfare. In his opinion— 
an opinion which still survives, 
after a century and a half, 
though with a good deal of 
modifications— (a) the principle 
ot comparative advantage lies 
behind international trade (which 
means that even if two coun¬ 
tries had identical factors of 
production, both would 
gain through trade, for one 
country would enjoy compara¬ 
tive advantage in the production 
of one commodity—let us say 
wheat, while the other would 
enjoy comparative advantage in 
the production of another com¬ 
modity-let us say cloth, and 
(b) trade would expand world 
income as well as promote 
welfare. Thus, for an optimal 
resource allocation, interna¬ 
tional trade has a vital role to 
play. And this optimality condi¬ 
tion can be best satisfied through 
free trade and not trade which 
is restricted by all sorts of bar¬ 


riers. The latter would defi¬ 
nitely lead to misallocation of 
resources and act as a major 
constraint on the expansion of 
world income, output and 
employment. 

Briefly, Ricardo had pro¬ 
vided a framework of trade 
which would promote inter¬ 
national welfare. But Ricardo 
did not carry his analysis 
in monetary units. His model 
of barter trade was free from 
foreign exchange problems. 
However, in the real world 
this is a remote possibility. 
So long as world trade is 
balanced, international mone¬ 
tary problems might be side¬ 
tracked, though even here multi¬ 
ple goods that are traded in 
the world markets have to be 
expressed in monetary units and 
then converted into foreign 
currencies. But then balanced 
trade is rather an exception 
than the rule. Generally it is 
the other way round. And, 
here, the role played by inter¬ 
national currencies assumes im¬ 
portance. Without knowing 
the behaviour of world cur¬ 
rencies and how their parity 
rates are fixed in terms of each 
other, it would not be possible 
to settle international accounts 
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and hence not possible to ex¬ 
pand world trade and income. 
Hence the monetary counter¬ 
part is ah essential ingredient 
of trade in physical units, and 
both have to be harmoniously 
synthesised for an optimal 
growth of the world economy. 

1'hc Gold Standard 

The only monetary unit 
which has been internationally 
acceptable for centuries is 
gold. E\cn in periods lost in 
history, countries could ex¬ 
change goods for goods or tor 
cold. 

If world trade kept conti¬ 
nuously expanding during the 
second half of the last century 
and the carliei period in the pre¬ 
sent century, it was mainly due 
to the fact that the world mone¬ 
tary system enjoyed a high 
degree of stability during this 
period. This w-as due to the 
gold standard under which the 
currency of each country was 
freely convertible into gold at 
a fixed exchange rate. This 
made for international confidence 
m the currency system and also 
acted as the main supporting 
pillar for the doctrine of free 
iratle. Commodity trade by 
• iself would not have encouraged 
lice trade. The successful 
operation of the latter needed 
a unit of currency which 
enjoyed confidence of 
the trailing countries and this 
unit, as already stated, was 
iound in monetary gold. 

If gold standard could 
operate successfully before the 
first World War, it was mainly 
because fluctuations (or ^time 
lags) in the restoration of parities 
hi the world currencies did not 
fake long to occur. In other 
words, there was a high degree 
of responsiveness by" different 
countries to changes in the 
prices of exportables or import¬ 
ables. Thus, under the gold 
■'landard, the countries of the 
world were prepared to impose 
monetary discipline over 
domestic economies, and such 


discipline helped to correct 
external imbalances as early 
as possible. 

Changes after World-War I 

Under the automatic ex¬ 
ternal currency readjustment 
mechanism of the gold stan¬ 
dard, there occurred a rapid 
expansion of world trade 
before the first World War. 
However, the post-war period, 
particularly the post depression 
period (after 1929), brought 
about a considerable change in 
the whole pattern of world trade 
and with it in the payments prob¬ 
lem. The productive capacity 
of the Western economies 
Especially the US) and of Japan 
had risen at such a rapid pace 
that the existing exchange pari¬ 
ties of currencies fixed in terms 
of gold would not allow for the 
capture of a larger share in the 
world market. This resulted in 
one country after another aban¬ 
doning the gold standard in 
early 1930s. After this, there 
followed a regime of competi¬ 
tive exchange depreciation. 
Under this, each country tried 
to depreciate the exchange rate 
of her currency viv-«-r/.v other 
currencies so that she could 
push up maximally her exports 
in the world markets. This led to 
trade being diverted into narrow 
regional channels like bilatera¬ 
lism (under which two countries 
agreed to trade among them¬ 
selves to the exclusion of other 
countries, even though goods in 
the latter were cheaper). Impe¬ 
rial Preference (under this, pre¬ 
ferential treatment was given 
to trade among members of the 
Commonwealth), and such 
other narrow trading blocks. 
Countries also imposed high 
tariff walls (that is, duties at" a 
high rate were levied on im¬ 
ports from other countries), or 
indulged in multiple exchange 
rates or freely fluctuating ex¬ 
change rates (under the former, 
each item of export or import 
bore its own exchange rate, 
and, under the latter, the ex¬ 
change rate was allowed to 


find its own parity according to 
demand and supply conditions). 
Quite a few countries also fol¬ 
lowed a system of managed ex¬ 
change rates (where foreign 
exchange was rationed or even 
auctioned). 

All these restrictive prac¬ 
tices proved extremely harmful 
for the expansion of world trade 
and channelised it into narrow 
regional groups. The primary 
objective of the currency policy 
in the 1930s was to protect the 
domestic economies against ex¬ 
ternal disturbances. Each 
country began to attach a high 
weightage to domestic employ¬ 
ment and income, rather than 
sacrifice these in the wider 
interests of world trade as was 
the case previously. This 
meant a total destruction of 
the system of free trade which 
had operated so smoothly 
before 1914. 

Thus t he 1930s were a crucial 
period in the world monetary 
history, when currencies every¬ 
where were virtually in turmoil. 
Strangely, this turmoil had been 
triggered off by the US (crash 
of the American Wall Street 
Stock market). Recently (1971) 

I he spark off has again come 
from the US. with the difference 
that the present crisis is the 
result of the misdeeds of the 
A m c r i c a n Administration, 
whereas the earlier crisis had 
been the outcome of the mis¬ 
behaviour of American capi¬ 
talism. 

Pressing Need for Reform 

The experience of the 1930s 
had proved extremely painful, 
and. if a repetition of the sad 
experience was to be avoided, 
it was necessary that the world 
currency system was reformed 
drastically, and an element of 
stability introduced into it. 
Such stability, it was argued, 
could only be ensured through 
the setting up of a monetary 
institution which enjoyed the 
confidence of the world com¬ 
munity. The job of such an insti- 
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tution had to be to ensure that 
the exchange rates of the world 
currencies were pegged in 
terms of gold or, which is the 
same thing, in terms of cur¬ 
rencies which could be easily 
exchanged into gold. Thus a 
system approaching the gold 
exchange standard, which en¬ 
joyed the backing of gold, and 
at the same time did not put 
pressure on gold, needed to be 
evolved. As pressure on foreign 
exchange on account of persis¬ 
tent adverse balance of pay¬ 
ments had encouraged countries 
in the 1930s to adopt all sorts 
of measures which had restric¬ 
ted free convertibility of the 
world currencies and had. there¬ 
fore, proved extremely damag¬ 
ing to the cause of the world 
trade, the new monetary sys¬ 
tem had to be such that it 
provided ample relief to coun¬ 
tries suffering from persistent 
balance of payments problems. 
In other words, these countries 
were to be allowed to devalue 
their currencies, but only after 
they had obtained permission 
from this international body. 
This procedure could enable the 
proposed body to examine the 
bona ficks of each devaluation, 
and make sure that it was not 
damaging to the cause of world 
trade. Only after it was fully 
satisfied, permission to devalue 
the currency was to be granted. 
Thus a system of exchange rate, 
which was flexible in accordance 
with the changing world condi¬ 
tions, and. at the same time, 
did not introduce instability 
in the pattern of world trade, 
was to be evolved. This wav 
the world currency system could 
be rescued from all those 
obstacles that had hampered 
its smooth functioning before 
the last war. 

Birth of the 1.M.1-. 

These problems w'ere dis¬ 
cussed at the Bret ton Woods 
Conference held in 1944, and. 
as a consequence of the deli¬ 
berations of this conference, the 
International Monetary Fund 
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(IMF) was born in 1946. The 
major task of the Fund was 
“to ensure maximum exchange 
rate stability, yet to facilitate 
orderly changes when they are 
needed and to avoid competi¬ 
tive devaluations like those of 
1930s”. (International Econo¬ 
mics , Peter Kencn, Second 
F.dition, p. 79). 

The Fund was charged with 
the ma jor task of avoiding com¬ 
petitive exchange depreciation 
- -where each country competed 
with the other in depreciating 
the exchange rate. This was 
tackled by the Fund through 
building up sufficient reserves 
of various currencies, which 
were equivalent to quotas allot¬ 
ted to each member country. 
Under this arrangement, every 
member could use ils quota, 
with certain conditions, to buy 
currencies of other member 
countries that it needed to 
balance its trade deficit. This 
arrangement helped to avoid 
competitive exchange deprecia¬ 
tion and also encouraged confi¬ 
dence of the member countries 
in the Fund's ability to estab¬ 
lish an orderly system of parities 
in the world currencies. 

The Fund had orginally 
fixed the total contribution by 
members at 8 billion dollars 
(which subsequently had to 
be raised over three times). 
The quota allotted to each 
member country in the Fund 
was in proportion to its share 
in the world income as well as 
in the world trade in the early 
1940s. This system gave dis¬ 
proportionately high share to 
a few developed economies in 
the Fund reserves. The US, 
for instance, occupies the most 
privileged position in the Fund. 
She has the largest quota (20 
per cent of the total resources 
of the Fund). This gives her 
the maximum voting (and con¬ 
trolling) right. Her currency 
(dollar) also enjoys a special 
status. Being convertible into 
gold, the dollar reserves with 
the member countries are consi¬ 


dered as good as gold, or at 
least this was the > situation 
before 15th August, 1.971. 

Role of the I’.S.A. 

It was during the last world 
war that the US had emerged 
as the largest creditor country 
in the world. She had also 
built up a large manufacturing 
capacity. She, as well, owned 
over two-thirds of the world 
monetary gold reserves. She 
had played the most important 
role in the creation of the Fund 
However, the US was well 
aware of the fact that unless 
something was done early to 
revitalise the war-devastated 
economies of Western F.urope, 
UK and Japan, the Fund would 
not be able to secure the confi¬ 
dence of the world community. 
These economies needed mas¬ 
sive financial support for their 
recovery. Without such sup¬ 
port, they would have run into 
perpetual balance of payments 
difficulties, which would have 
been beyond the capacity ol 
the Fund to tackle. The US 
came to the rescue of these 
economies. Under her lend- 
lease programme, she provided 
large-scale financial support to 
the affected economies. For 
instance, a large loan to the 
UK in 1945, under this arrange¬ 
ment, helped the latter to re¬ 
construct her economy without 
disturbing her gold reserves. 
Similarly, the Marshall Plan 
in 1948 played an important 
role in restoring heavily 
damaged economies of the 
West European countries. 

In the absence of such 
support, the world monetary 
system would again have 
been in c h a o s. Without 
massive support from the US, 
even a sister institution of the 
IMF—the International Bank 
of Reconstruction and Develop¬ 
ment (IBRD), (which bad 
also emerged after the Bretton 
Woods Conference, with the 
major objective of replacing 
the international private capita 1 
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which had shrunk heavily after 
] 929), . 1 would have been a 
'total failure. 

As has been said above, 
the US had built up a large 
manufacturing capacity bv 1945. 
This capacity proved very help¬ 
ful for revitalising the war- 
affected economies in Western 
Europe and elsewhere. The 
US was able to supply capital, 
consumer and intermediate goods 
to these countries and thereby 
put them on the path of quick 
recovery. Developing econo¬ 
mies, as well, banked heavily 
on the US market for their 
growing imports. The net 
result was that US industry 
enjoyed a boom which it had 
never enjoyed before. 

Reversal of the Flow of Trade 

However, this boom appears 
to have been short-lived. Soon 
-say by the early 1950s— 
the war devastated economies 
had almost recovered. This was 
the combined result of the US 
massive financial and material 
support, as well as help given 
by the IBRD, and, above all, 
the expertise of the local popu¬ 
lation, as well as a sense of 
deep dedication by the locals 
to the cause of their economies. 
In Germany and Japan, 
management as well as workers 
struggled hard through longer 
working hours to maximise out¬ 
put and; avoid strained labour- 
management relations. The 
workers also accepted wages 
which were low as compared 
with those paid in the US. 

With such fast recovery 
by these economies, there 
occurred a reversal in the US 
trade after the middle of 1950s. 
That is. instead of her flooding 
the world market with US pro¬ 
ducts, gradually her own market 
began to be flooded with goods 
from countries which she had 
helped recover. There was 
also an escalation of the US 
military expenditure in Asia. 
This had an adverse effect on 
the domestic economy as it 


diverted resources from pro¬ 
ductive activities (essential for 
capturing a larger share of the 
international market for her 
exports) to non-productive ones 
(like armaments and other war 
equipment), necessitated as a 
consequence of the stepping up 
of military aid. All this 
resulted in pushing up wages 
and cost of production of the 
US exportables. However, 
it was the behaviour of export 
prices that showed how other 
economies had a distinct ad¬ 
vantage in trade over the US. 
While the export prices in the 
US during these live years rose 
by 7 per cent, these actually 
declined by 4 per cent in Japan, 
by 8 per cent in Italy and 1 
per cent in France. These rose 
by 5 per cent in Germany, 6 
per cent in Canada and 9 per 
cent in the U.K. There was 
no rise in export prices in 
Relgium, Netherlands, Sweden 
and Switzerland. Thus one 
finds that, excepting UK, where 
export prices were a shade 
higher, prices in all other im¬ 
portant industrial countries were 
lower as compared with the 
US. This adversely affected 
the latter’s balance of payments 
position, which ran into annual 
average deficit of ove. 2 bil¬ 
lion dollars during that period. 

The situation improved in 
the early part of 1960s when 
there was a slower rise in the 
export prices of the US as 
compared with those of most of 
the other industrial economies 
and she was also able to turn an 
adverse trade balance into a 
surplus one, yet all that did 
not provide substantial relief 
to US economy. Prices in two 
lastly industrialising economies, 
Canada and Japan, actually 
declined by 3 and 5 per cent 
respectively in these years while 
those in the US rose by 
5 per cent. Thus, whereas most 
of industrial countries showed 
a rising upward trend’ in their 
export prices vis-a-vis the US, 
Canada and Japan were able 


to find an easy access for their 
products into the US market 
right through 1955-65. 

The surplus that the US had 
been able to build during the 
early part of 1960s was on 
current account. Jt, however, 
ran a heavy deficit on capital 
account. There was a consi¬ 
derable stepping up of long¬ 
term investment by US firms 
in Western hurope, U.K. and 
Canada as the investment 
climate in these countries was 
far more encouraging than that 
at home. 

Such rapid outflow of lo ng - 
term capital necessitated 
the adoption of a series of 
measures by the US Adminis¬ 
tration. For instance, ‘interest 
equalisation tax’ was imposed in 
1963. Under this, US residents, 
purchasing foreign bonds and 
shares, had to pay tax equi¬ 
valent to 15 per cent on their 
purchase price. Though this 
discouraged the issue of Euro¬ 
pean bonds in the US market, 
the outflow of capital assumed 
other forms, which then called 
for the adoption of still more 
stringent measures by Presi¬ 
dent Johnson in January 1968. 
But even these did not make 
substantial difference in the US 
domestic situation (employ¬ 
ment and rate of growth). 

Further Deterioration 

After 1965 there was again 
a reverse trend in trade. What 
little buoyancy the US was 
able to enjoy in her domestic 
economy during a few years 
preceding this period oh ac¬ 
count of favourable export 
prices, was soon lost. Her 
balance of payments surplus 
of 8.5 billion dollars in 1965 (on 
current account) was reduced to 
2 billion dollars in 1968. If we 
also take into account the outflow 
of long term capital, we find 
that theic was no surplus but 
rather a deficit. The rate of 
deterioration in the US eco¬ 
nomy in 1969 and 1970 was 
further accelerated when there 
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occurred an annual rise in 
prices between 7 to 10 per cent 
and unemployment , in the 
country also reached peak level. 
The US had not experienced such 
rapid deterioration in prices, 
as well as in employment 
situation, since 1945. Thus at 
a time when she needed a 
rising domestic output to fight 
growing unemployment and in¬ 
flation, she found herself in 
just the reverse position. There 
was a heavy inflow of goods 
from other industrially deve¬ 
loped economies, especially from 
Japan, Germany and Canada, 
where the cost of production 
was for below that in the 
US. 

The cost of production in 
the US industry has risen 
lately on account of a rising 
wage bill of her workers, which 
has been a resultant of inflation. 
For instance, wajges in the two 
principal industries, steel and 
aluminium, have had to be 
raised as much as 30 and 42 
per cent respectively during 
the last three years. The steel 
industry in the US has conti¬ 
nuously been under wage pres¬ 
sure and, being the basic in¬ 
dustry, its troubles have adver¬ 
sely affected the overall rate 
of industrial growth. The be¬ 
haviour of this industry has 
also played its role in the recent 
industrial stagnation in the US 
economy. Paradoxically it was 
again the rising cost of produc¬ 
tion in the steel industry, in the 
late 1950s, which brought 
about overall deterioration in 
the US balance of payments. 

The situation that thus 
emerged, during the last couple 
of years, could be summed up as 
critical and called for drastic 
corrective action by the US 
administration. At the same 
time, it would be quite fair to 
add that the US had deliberately 
allowed such a situation to 
emerge. Though the crisis 
could not have been completely 
averted, its severity could have 
been reduced if appropriate 
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measures had been adopted well 
in time. 

That all was not well with 
the US economy since the late 
J950s could also be seen from 
her losing a sizeable part of 
her monetary gold reserves. 
For instance, between 1957 and 
1968 these reserves had declin¬ 
ed by 12.4 billion dollars, from 
22.8 to 10.4. In other words, 
the monetary gold with the 
Federal Reserve Bank had 
declined by 55 per cent in the 
course of these eleven years or 
at a 5 per cent annual rate. 
This itself should have neces¬ 
sitated the application of a tight 
money policy, which, in turn, 
would have reduced domestic 
expenditure on importables and 
thereby brought readjustment in 
domestic cost structure to that 
of the world cost structure. 
However, this was not done. 
Further, inspite of an overall 
deficit in balance of payments 
and a heavy loss in gold reserves, 
the money supply by the Fede¬ 
ral Reserve Bank continued to 
expand, the rise being of the 
order of 57 billion dollars (from 
136 to 193). This was done 
through the issue of Treasury 
Securities by the Government 
against which the Federal Re¬ 
serve Bank was able to expand 
credit to this tune. In other 
words, the huge credit expansion 
that occurred during this period 
was independent of gold re¬ 
serves, and was backed by the 
paper securities of the Govern¬ 
ment. We find that two oppo¬ 
site things were happemng at 
the same time. On the one 
hand, there was a decline of 55 
per cent in the US gold reserves 
and, on the other, there was 
a 42 per cent rise in additional 
credit. The Government, ins¬ 
tead of trying to recover its 
lost gold reserves, adopted a 
domestic credit policy which 
encouraged a further loss of 
these reserves. 

It is also clear from the 
above that a rapid expansion 
of credit facilities did not re¬ 


sult in a rapid rise in output. 
Rather it encouraged wage in» 
flation, which, in return, dis¬ 
torted domestic cost structure. 
The latter was bound to put the 
US economy in a disadvan¬ 
tageous position vis-a-vis other 
industrial countries, which al¬ 
ready enjoyed a favourable pro¬ 
duction cost. I:vcn when the 
US had encouraging export 
prices, as in early 1960s, much 
of the beneficial effect of the 
same was lost through a rapid 
expansion in the U.S. military 
expenditure. No wonder, then, 
that the Government expen 
diture all these years (1957-68) 
outran tax revenue. This sort 
of situation should have nor¬ 
mally called for a well-planned 
fiscal (or tax) discipline. But. 
like monetary discipline, this 
too was avoided. Further, one 
notices that as the Government 
expenditure rose rapidly, un¬ 
employment loo rose (sympa¬ 
thetically!). Peculiarly, instead 
of raising taxes essential for 
mopping up extra consumption 
generated due to heavy Govern¬ 
ment expenditure, the taxes were 
actually reduced in 1963. The 
plea for this was that tax con¬ 
cessions would stimulate the 
economy. 

But why was such stimula¬ 
tion called for? The fact re¬ 
mains that much of the govern¬ 
ment expenditure, financed 
through massive credit creation, 
was not of developmental 
nature. It had a heavy military 
bias, which only tended to feed 
domestic inflation. Further, at 
a time when the domestic eco¬ 
nomy needed to be toned up. 
there occurred a large scale 
out-flow of private investment. 
This was done, as already stated, 
because a far more promising 
investment climate existed out¬ 
side than in the US. 

Thus it was an anomalous 
situation. While the govern¬ 
ment was anxious to stimulate 
domestic economy, the latter 
would not respond. Rather the 
additional credit creation only 
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petered out in the shape of 
inflation and raised the domes¬ 
tic cost of production and this, 
in return, made US products 
less competitive in other coun¬ 
tries. This is another way of 
saying that the US industrialists, 
who were operating in other 
countries, were offering stiff 
competition to home products. 
This sort of situation could not 
hut encourage rising unemploy¬ 
ment in the US. The US Ad¬ 
ministration, as already stated, 
uad unsuccessfully tried to 
adopt several measures to stop 
a large scale outflow of capital 
winch was jeopardising the 
growth of the domestic economy 
through the reverse flow of 
products into ihe home market 
at cheaper prices. Summing 
up, the US Administration did 
not follow any sound monetary 
*>r liscal discipline during the 
Iasi 12/13 years and let the 
situation ultimately take the 
shape of the present crisis, all 
because of her carelessness. 

The Present Crisis 

We have dealt at length with 
the background leading to the 
present dollar crisis. The crisis, 
as seen above, had been brewing 
dowly over the years, and it was 
cerium to take an explosive 
Pirn any time. It has demon¬ 
strated the inherent weakness 
f excessively depending on a 
single (internationally accept¬ 
able; currency. Such currency, 
howsoever strong, was sure to 
show cracks in the face of 
expanding world demand for it. 
h is a pity that the US allowed 
ter developed economies to 
P'le up their reserves in this 
currency. This could have been 
Guided if she had followed 
more pragmatic monetary 
Policy, especially when it was 
' uind that the credit policy 
' v; is not stimulating the 
domestic economy and that 
11 was doing positive harm 
bn the shape of growing un¬ 
employment and inflation). Such 
Policy should have been aban¬ 
doned and measures like fiscal 
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discipline, wage restraint, curb 
on domestic consumption of 
imported goods and above all 
de-escalation of military aid, 
adopted. 

The US policy of global 
military aid, to maintain its 
power in different parts of the 
world, has been a major factor 
in the fast deterioration of the 
international prestige that the 
dollar enjoyed at one time. 
Such reckless expenditure, run¬ 
ning into billions of dollars, 
has stood in the way of mone¬ 
tary discipline being adopted 
in domestic economy. In 
other words, in its credit policy 
the US Administration did not 
seem to be so much interested 
in fostering the domestic eco¬ 
nomy, as in finding ways and 
means to finance its huge mili¬ 
tary expenditure, thought essen¬ 
tial for building up the IJS image 
in other countries! Such ex¬ 
penditure created more and 
more of domestic unemploy¬ 
ment. 

U.S. Opposition to Devaluation 

of$ 

The US has all along been 
showing its opposition to de¬ 
valuing the dollar as if it were 
such a sacred currency that it 
would be blasphemous to 
change its parity rate. In fact, 
the holy dollar had already been 
polluted when it was being 
misused in large doses to finance 
the military designs of the 
Americans. The US has also 
been pleading that such deva¬ 
luation would cause great hard¬ 
ship to those economies whose 
reserves are mainly in dollars 
and thereby shake international 
confidence in the present cur¬ 
rency arrangement. From this 
it follows that the dollar is so 
powerful that no currency can 
replace it. Thus, the dollar 
gold-parity should not be dis¬ 
turbed. 

Unfortunately, the IMF has 
also been helpless in the 
matter. The Fund, which is 
principally dominated by the 


US and a few other developed 
economies, has all these years 
projected the image of the 
mighty dollar. This, in other 
words, means that the Fund did 
not have its own independent 
status. This can as well be seen 
from the fact that the US has 
taken a unilateral decision to 
delink the dollar from gold 
without consulting the IMF'. It 
could mean either of two things. 
Hither the US thinks that 
when she takes any indepen¬ 
dent decision that would be as 
good as a decision, taken by the 
Fund, for the Fund ultimately 
means the US. Or the US thinks 
that the Fund is so weak and 
powerless that no useful pur¬ 
pose would be served to 
approach it on an issue which 
has ‘international’ significance. 
This means that the Fund has 
no international character! 

Wherever the truth lies, the 
recent behaviour of the US 
Administration has amply 
demonstrated that it cares 
little for the Fund and that 
it is so powerful that ultimately 
the Fund would have to bow 
before its decision. In other 
words, members of tiie Fund are 
virtually at the mercy of the US. 
They would have to swim or 
sink according to US sweet 
will. If they act against her, 
they must suffer the conse¬ 
quences. That is, they will not 
get gold for the dollars they 
hold. 

This is. unfortunately, true. 
The Fund means the US. Other 
members of the Fund, developed 
and underdeveloped alike, are 
deeply involved in US economy. 
Developed economies are in¬ 
volved, for they largely depend 
upon the US market for their 
exports and further, thanks to 
the US liberal trade policy, 
they have piled up ‘uncomfort¬ 
able’ reserves of dollars which 
make them still more subser¬ 
vient to US economy. If they 
do not take a step which the US 
wants them to take, they would 
have to face the consequences 
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which would be disastrous from 
the point of view of stability of 
their domestic economies. Al¬ 
ready, a 10 per cent US sur¬ 
charge on their imports is tel¬ 
ling heavily on countries like 
Japan, Canada and the EC’M 
group. It would be a dif¬ 
ferent thing if a country like 
Japan, for instance, were to 
find alternative ma r kcts for her 
fantastic exports. Howe\er. 
it would take time to establish 
trade links with alternative mar¬ 
kets and further who knows that 
Japan might not be able to sell 
all that she would like to. 
Similar arc the predicaments of 
the LCM countries, Canada 
and even the UK. All of them 
have a big stake in US economy. 

WU1 US be Able to Dictate 
Terms? 

One, therefore, feels that 
the US would be able to dictate 
her own terms to these economies 
and retain the old gold-dollar 
parity-rate. And, if at all she 
agrees to devalue the dollar, 
it is going to be so nominal as 
not to make any significant dif¬ 
ference in the international mone¬ 
tary situation. The major bur¬ 
den of the present crisis would, 
therefore, have to be borne by 
other developed economics. 

In so far as developing 
countries are concerned, they 
may be large in physical numbers 
as well in population, but un¬ 
fortunately they do not have 
any voice of their own. I iu- 
ther, (hey are even under more 
obligations to the US than 
countries with developed econo¬ 
mies. The US has been the 
single largest country providing 
maximum aid to these coun¬ 
tries. She has also been an 
important market for primary 
products from developing eco¬ 
nomies. The question of their 
opposing the stand taken by the 
US hardly arises. Even if they 
dare, the US would not care. 
Rather such opposition might 
harden the terms on which aid 
could be had by developing 
economies. 
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We again come back to the 
issue raised earlier, i.e., behind 
the present crisis lies excessive 
dependence on the US dollar 
in the post-war period and fur¬ 
ther that the IMF has played 
a significant role in projecting 
the dollar-image. Even the 
creation of the Special Drawing 
Rights (SDRs) in January l l )70 
did not mark any departure 
from the US controlled finan¬ 
cial (liquidity) policy. In fact 
the SDRs -which are also called 
paper gold (that is. though not 
convertible into gold, these are 
as good as gold)- came into 
operation only after there was 
a heavy run on the dollar hy the 
panicky central banks of deve¬ 
loped economies which feared 
that it was going to be devalued. 
(There was a similar run on 
sterling earlier which has been 
devalued in 1966). These SDRs 
came into operation from 
January 1969 and have supple¬ 
mented the world liquidity posi¬ 
tion by creating additional inter¬ 
national reserves. Further, these 
are far more flexible than draw¬ 
ing rights under the Fund. (For 
instance, under the Fund the 
member countries who use up 
that part of the allotted quota 
which is in domestic currencies, 
have to repurchase the same 
within a period of five years. 
It is not so in the ease of SDRs 
where they are under no obli¬ 
gation to repurchase their cur¬ 
rencies). 

However, as has been said 
earlier, the SDRs are more to 
protect the dollar and other 
hard currencies against a run 
on these, rather than to protect 
the interests of developing econo¬ 
mies. Unfortunately, while 
developing economies need more 
liquidity to plug growing deficits 
in their balance of payments, 
they actually receive a very 
small percentage of these draw¬ 
ing rights. The US, on the 
other hand, holding the largest 
quota under the Fund, also 
enjoys the maximum drawing 
rights under the SDR scheme. 


Nixon’s Package ( 

How is the package pro¬ 
gramme announced 'by the US 
to save the mighty dollar going 
to afreet developing economies'’ 
We have already seen that these 
economies are largely depen¬ 
dent on the US and other deve¬ 
loped economies. 

The US announced that 
imports (other than those 
governed by the quota arrange¬ 
ments and also not subjected to 
duty hilherto—mostly primary 
products) would be subjected 
to 10 per cent surcharge. This 
means that the affected imports 
are mostly manufactured and 
semi-manufactured goods, which 
compete with the US domestic- 
products. As these goods are 
mostly manufactured by deve¬ 
loped economies, the impact of 
such surcharge would also fall 
on these economies. On the 
other hand, developing econo 
mics depending mainly on the 
export of primary products, do 
not appear to be much affected. 
However, if the imposition of 
such surcharge is prolonged 
exports of developing economies 
are also likely to suffer. For ins¬ 
tance, when developed econo¬ 
mies find a restricted market for 
their manufactures, they would 
also reduce their demand for 
primary products. 

One also notices that quite 
a few developing countries, es- 
cspecially those which are 
densely populated, have begun 
to sell manufactures in the 
international market. The sur¬ 
charge by the US would bit hard 
the economies of these countries 
and thereby slow down the pace 
of their economic development 
It is unfortunate that while the 
United Nations Committee on 
Trade and Development (Uv 
ctad)— (an organisation main¬ 
ly meant to protect the special 
trade and aid interests of deve¬ 
loping economies), has been 
trying to seek special preferences 
for the manufactures from deve¬ 
loping economies (under this 
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preference arrangement deve¬ 
loped economies are expected 
to allow duty free imports from 
developing ones, while the 
latter are allowed to levy duties 
on manufactures from develop¬ 
ed economies)—the latest US 
move runs counter to such pre¬ 
ference clauses. This only shows 
that even a body of the status 
of Unctad is helpless 
to protect the just claims of 
developing economics. Consi¬ 
dering Unctad's performance 
so far, not much can be ex¬ 
pected from its next conference 
scheduled to meet during 1972. 
fAn Unctad conference is 
held once in a period .of four 
>ears. The last conference, the 
second so far. had been held in 
New Delhi in 1968). 

The Cut in Foreign Aid 

The proposed cut in a>d by 
10 per cent is going to alfect 
exclusively developing econo¬ 
mics. It is again unfortunate 
that, when these economies 
need more aid to push up the 
rate of their economic develop¬ 
ment, they find that the inter¬ 
national climate does not en¬ 
courage a larger flow of aid. 
It is also very likely that to 
piomote domestic economy, the 
US imposes still harder condi¬ 
tions on her aid programme. 
1 or instance, a larger part (or 
even the, whole of it) may be 
converted into tied aid. If the 
US were to impose this condi¬ 
tion. other developed countries 
would not behave differently. 
Tins would surely put develop¬ 
ing economies in a disadvan¬ 
tageous position. Already they 
find that what little tied aid is 
there, helps only to push up 
the cost of development. Now, 
"'hen a larger part of it is tied, 
they would be reluctant to use 
" This, in other words, means 
fUtt not only the quantum of aid 
available would be small, but 
c 'en this reduced quantum also 
'vould not be fully utilised be¬ 
cause of the obnoxious terms 
Cached to it. 


It is again unfortunate that, 
while the General Agreement 
on Trade and Tariffs (Gatt)— 
a non-official international body 
for promoting world trade, and 
Unctad have been consis¬ 
tently suggesting that develop¬ 
ed economics should make 
available at least 1 per cent of 
their national income as aid 
to developing ones, they have 
failed to do so. It is very likely 
that during the Second Deve¬ 
lopment Decade (1971-80), the 
flow of aid is on an even more 
restricted scale. 

Further, if there is (a liberal) 
revaluation of currencies of some 
of developed economies—which 
is very likely, it would have an 
adverse effect on the future 
trade and debt position of deve¬ 
loping economics. Such revalua¬ 
tion, for instance, would impl\ 
a more restricted entry of ex¬ 
ports from developing econo¬ 
mics into developed ones, as 
the latter might be tempted to 
raise tariff walls to insulate 
domestic economies against 
likely unemployment resulting 
from such revaluation. Also re¬ 
valuation would raise the burden 
of debts already incurred by 
developing economies. (This, 
of course, is based on the assump¬ 
tion that these economies do 
not revalue their currencies. 
This appears a valid assumption 
for, so far, they have exclusively 
relied upon devaluation.) 

Effect on Developing Economies 

In conclusion, it may be 
said that the package programme 
recently adopted by the US 
to protect the dollar is going to 
have an adverse impact on the 
rate of development of growing 
economies. Considering how 

pressing the demands of eco¬ 

nomic development, are in their 
case, these countries should 

have been provided with special 
safeguards. First of all, cut 

in aid by the US should have 
applied to military aid alone 
and not to economic aid. Fur¬ 
ther other developed countries 


should undertake not to make a 
competitive cut in their aid 
programmes. Also such aid, as 
far as possible, should be non- 
tied. That is, developing coun¬ 
tries should be free to use it 
according to their own con¬ 
venience. Unless special safe¬ 
guards arc provided and their 
rale of economic development 
stepped up, the energies of deve¬ 
loping countries would find 
(alternative) destructive chan¬ 
nels, which could jeopardise 
world peace. Further, let 
Unctad become an assertive 
organisation. If it is to act 
as a tool of developed coun¬ 
tries or developed countries 
arc to ignore its recommenda¬ 
tions, then there is no point in 
having such an expensive orga¬ 
nisation. In fact, it should have 
pleaded that the 10 per cent 
surcharge imposed by the US 
should not apply to manufac¬ 
tures from developing econo¬ 
mies. The levy of such sur¬ 
charge runs counter to the re¬ 
peated assurances given by the 
US that she stands for a rapid 
rise in the level of living in poor 
countries. 

India's Position 

All that is true of develop¬ 
ing economics holds good for 
India which i> the largest (demo¬ 
cratically) developing economy 
in the world today. In that 
position she could be expected 
to give a lead to the developing 
countries in the situation they 
have been brought to face, and 
play an important role in the 
present dollar crisis. But the 
way she had (ailed to win their 
support on the question of 
Bangla Desh refugees inspite of 
having a fool-proof case against 
Pakistan, discourages the belief 
that they would be inclined to 
place much reliance on India’s 
ability to plead their case. 

But how far would India 
herself be affected by the im¬ 
pending cuts in trade and aid ? 
Upto the end of October 
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1970, the total US sanctioned 
aid to India was of the order 
of Rs. 7184 crorcs and the aid 
utilised was of the order of 
Rs. 6784 crorcs. This meant 
that nearly Rs. 400 crorcs of 
aid was unutilised (or in the 
pipeline). Besides, upto July, 

1971, there was non-project 
aid totalling Rs. '42.5 crores 
lying unutilised. Thus the total 
unutilised aid before August 
15 could be said to have been 
slightly over Rs. 540 crorcs. 
Even if the whole of it were 
made available, if would hardly 
meet the growing import re¬ 
quirements of India. 

Besides, the impact of cut 
in aid would also be felt by 
the International Development 
Authority (IDA) whose re¬ 
sources consist mainly of re¬ 
plenishments from the IJS and 
other developed countries. Jn 
case the IJS decreases reple¬ 
nishments, other countries 
would follow su;t. In this way. 
the resources available with 
the IDA would decline sub¬ 
stantially. This would affect 
its capacity to grant long term 
loans to developing countries 
among which India occupies 
a prominent place. Only re¬ 
cently the World Bank team had 
recommended 75 million dol¬ 
lars aid to India through IDA 
for the purchase of 6 oil 
tankers (4 long distance ones 
and two coastal ones). These 
tankers arc badly needed to 
transport crude from other 
countries to India and also 
along the country’s coastline. 
It is estimated that if left to 
other companies, the annual 
chartering bill would run to 
over 12 million dollars, which 
would be a heavy drain on 
India's resources. Further, if 
India wereto own her tankers, 
she would be able to.recover the 
capital cost of all six tankers 
within a period of six to seven 
years. This is one example to 
show how cut in aid would 
definitely slow down the pace 


of India’s economic develop¬ 
ment. 

How far is the levy of 10 
per cent surcharge on imports 
by the US going to alfcet India's 
trade? India, like other develop¬ 
ing economies, is mainly an 
exporter of primary products. 
As such, her trade would not 
be much affected. Notwith¬ 
standing that 85 per cent 
of India’s trade would be 
unaffected, one cannot over¬ 
look the fact that of late India’s 
trade in manufactures has been 
growing at an encouraging speed. 
Such restrictive entry of manu¬ 
facturers into the US market 
would also have an adverse 
impact on the growth of new 
industries like light engineer¬ 
ing, machine-building, chemi¬ 
cals etc. The resistance of the 
US market to these goods and 
similar resistance offered by 
other developed countries would 
thus erode her capacity to repay 
large debts borrowed during 
the last fifteen years. 

India has tied her exchange 
rate with sterling and sterling 
is hardly likely to be revalued, 
and if at all revalued, the re¬ 
valuation would be of a small 
magnitude which would hardly 
make any difference in the 
sterling-dollar exchange parity. 
Thus little difference would be 
made in the rupcc-sterling-dol- 
lar exchange rate. Nonetheless, 
one has to admit that both 
sterling as well as dollar arc 
weak currencies, which means 
that India has tagged her ex¬ 
change rate to weak currencies. 
This would have an adverse 
effect on India’s bargaining 
capacity in the international 
market. It is further encourag¬ 
ing to find that India’s foreign 
exchange position has been im¬ 
proving recently—thanks to her 
encouraging export performance 
in manufactures (which are un¬ 
fortunately being threatened 
by the dollar crisis), she has 
been able to double her foreign 
exchange reserves within 
a short period (from 524 


million dollars in 1964-65 
to 1095 million dollars 
in 1969-70), However, nearly 
one third of her reserves are in 
dollars which shows that, while 
other countries were trying to 
move away from the dollar and 
trying to get their existing re¬ 
serves converted into gold, the 
Reserve Bank of India did not 
care to take any such step. Now 
India would have to pay a 
high price for this neglect 
As the dollar today is no longer 
as strong as it was before the 
15th of August, 1971, other 
countries with which India has 
trade relations would no longer 
accept this weak dollar. In 
other words, the dollar would 
have to be first converted into 
their currencies at an unfavour¬ 
able exchange rate before we 
could import goods from these 
countries. Thus India would 
have to surrender a larger 
number of dollars for obtain¬ 
ing the same amount of foreign 
currencies. On account of this, 
the cost of imports would be 
unnecessarily raised, though 
this could have been avoided if 
ihe Reserve Bank of India had 
been more alert 

Briefly, the recent develop 
ments following the dollar 
crisis are going to adversely 
alfcet India's trade in manufac¬ 
tures. her capacity to* impoil 
capital and intermediate goods 
needed for industrialisation, 
increase her debt obligations to 
foreigners and exert an overall 
depressing effect on her per¬ 
formance in the Fourth Plan. 
In fact, how far she is able to 
achieve 5 per cent annual 
growth rate in the current Plan 
very much depends on her ex¬ 
port performance as well a v 
on her capacity to attract aid 
to finance developmental im¬ 
ports. In both these directions, 
the prospects do not appeal 
to be bright. 
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LETTER FROM THE EDITOR 


The New Levy 


Dear Readers, 

As you must have read in the newspapers, from the \5th of 
November the Government of India has imposed some extra levies 
in order to raise funds for the expenses being incurred on the 
Bangla Desh refugees. Among these is an excise duty of two paise 
per copy on newspapers and periodicals having a circulation of 
more than 15.000 copies per issue. 

Accordingly, from this issue ownward, your journal also will 
be contributing its mite to the relief of the unfortunate vfetims of 
Pakistan's atrocities in East Bengal. 

It has been suggested to us by the authorities responsible for 
collection of the new excise duty, that we can and should pass on 
this impost to our readers. But after thinking it over, we have 
decided not to do that. 


Subject to availability, 
more than three-month old 
issues of the Competition 
Master are sold at 50 per 
cent above the printed price 
plus postage. 


During the preceding months, costs of paper and production 
have been going up very fast. The new levy is going to be an 
extra burden on our cost structure. But in the interests of our 
readers, we would go on absorbing the ever-increasing burdens as 
long as it is possible for us. You need not, therefore, pay more 
for your favourite journal, even if some unscrupulous vendor were 
to ask you to do so. 


Old issues are sold on pre¬ 
payment only and the full 
price plus postage must be 
remitted by M.O. or I.P.O. to 
obviate unnecessary corres¬ 
pondence and to ensure 
prompt despatch. 


Your interests come first in our calculations. 


Yours sincerely 



editorial' Note 


Let us Be Forthright 


It is a sad reflection on New Delhi’s style in 
diplomacy that in spite of the only too frequent 
protestations of our statesmen to the contrary, 
the Bangla Desh crisis has developed into an 
Indo-Pakistani confrontation. While India’s 
spokesmen, including the Prime Minister, have 
been roaming world capitals to sell the idea of a 
political settlement between Pakistan and Bangla 
Desh, the people of India have been helplessly 
watching their country being sucked into the 
political morass created by the Generals 
of Islamabad. 

It is now more than eight months since the 
trouble started. During this period, we have 
done practically nothing to put a stop order on 
the crushing economic burden that is being im¬ 
posed on us. Instead, we have concentrated our 
attention almost exclusively on putting the 
world wiser on the rights and wrongs of the situ¬ 
ation, only to find that from the viewpoint of the 
interiiational community, that is perhaps the 
least important aspect of the matter. 

There is, however, some sort of a consensus 
that a military solution should be avoided as 
far as possible. But this can be both a 
warning to India and Pakistan against fighting 
it out, and also as a hint to India not to stoke 
the fires by helping the Mukti Bahini. China 
has been more outspoken in this matter. The 
international communiy has also shown consider¬ 
able concern for the integrity of Pakistan being 
maintained, and the plea has been so eloquently 
made tfayat even our own statesmen have joined 
the chorfis to say that they are not interested in 
t he break-up of Pakistan. And this after India’s 
Parliament had unanimously assured the people 
of Bangla Desh that “their struggle and sacri¬ 
fices will receive the whole-hearted sympathy 
and support of the people of India.” That goes 
to show that when India’s Parliament passed that 
resolution, either it was making a gross mis¬ 
calculation or we did not mean what we were 
saying. 

And yet, this is not the only sign of equivoca¬ 
tion in New Delhi in this matter. In fact our 
thinking on Bangla Desh is a bundle of contra¬ 
dictions. We have been crying ourselves hoarse 
that this is a matter to be settled between Pakis¬ 
tan and the people of Bangla Desh, but at the same 
time, we have teen trying to tell Islamabad how 
it should be settled. We have been giving sanctu- 
ar .Y to the freedom-fighters but denying them the 


material help they so badly need to face Yahya’s 
hoardes. We have been canvassing support for 
the cause of Bangla Desh, while ourselves fight¬ 
ing shy of recognising it. 

The gulf between our professions and practice 
seems to originate in a certain dichotomy in our 
thinking on the issue. We may not care to admit 
that much , but we have all along acted on the 
assumption that the emergence of an independent 
Bangla Desh more friendly to India is a consum¬ 
mation much to be desired. We have been men¬ 
tally prepared to go to the farthest limit to see 
that achieved, and we very well know it would 
mean nothing but dismemberment of Pakistan— 
an idea we do not frankly dislike. That was 
why we opened India’s frontiers to the refugees, 
that was why we play up the victories gained by 
the Mukti Bahini and the defections of Bengali 
personnel from the Pakistani diplomatic mis¬ 
sions. 

If we are frank with ourselves, we can clearly 
sec that gradually but inexorably, we have 
reached a point where war appears to be a neces¬ 
sity from the points of view of both Islamabad 
and New Delhi. After what he has done to Pakis¬ 
tan, Yahya is left with no way to save face except 
by calling for a jehad against India,and he is doing 
it right now. As far as India is concerned, she 
can choose between accepting the refugees as a 
permanent burden or fighting it out to send them 
back. To expect that other countries would help 
her in shedding this burden would be living in a 
fool’s paradise. The world is least concerned 
with whether or not the refugees go back and 
what supporting them is doing to India’s economy. 
Instead it is inclined to question why, in 
the first instance, India allowed these people in. 

Every other day we find in the newspapers a 
statement to say that India is fully prepared to 
meet the threat ? What is that threat ? 
Aren’t we already threatened by the unceasing 
flow of refugees to India ? The only snag is 
that even though we are willing to wound, yet we 
are afraid to strike. Why are we adopting this 
passive attitude ? Why should we go on waiting 
for the enemy to strike at a time and place of his 
choosing ? Why don’t we serve notice on the 
world that unless something is done to reverse 
the flow by a fixed date, we shall be free to adopt 
any measure we may think desirable to secure 
our objective—even if it means war ? 
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India and Pakistan : Brinkman¬ 
ship 

Stung by the successes being 
piled up by the guerilla lighters 
of the Mukti Bahini in Bangla 
Desh, Pakistan began massing 
its troops on its frontiers with 
India towards the close of Sep¬ 
tember, 1971. In order to ward 
off the threat to her security, 
India took defensive precautions 
and strengthened her border 
defences. The result was that 
by the middle of October the 
armies of the two nations were 
deployed facing each other all 
along the border. This 
naturally stepped up tensions 
between the two countries and 
created a situation in which war 
could break out any moment. 

Feeling concerned at the 
developing crisis, several count- 
lies including the U.S.A. were 
reported to have suggested that 
India and Pakistan should act 
with restraint and that they 
should simultaneously withdraw 
their forces from the border. 
Reacting strongly to the sugges¬ 
tion, India issued an official 
clarification on October 20, 
to say that she would not accept 
any proposal for reciprocal 
troop withdrawals from the 
Indo-Pak borders unless Pakis¬ 
tan clearly and convincingly 
showed its willingness to solve 
the Bangla Oesh problem 
through a political settlement 
which could facilitate the return 
of refugees in safety and honour. 
The official statement also made 
it clear that India reserved the 
right to act in her national 
interest if the international 
community failed to persuade 
Pakistan to create conditions for 


the safe return of the refugees. 
An official spokesman said 
“There is no question of India 
taking any more risks after 
having been treacherously 
attacked by Pakistan thrice in the 
last quarter century, and in the 
light of her earlier experiences, 
she would not risk her sovereign¬ 
ty once again.” He added that 
if attacked, India would give a 
fitting reply to the aggressor. 

A .few days later, India’s 
Defence Minister, Mr. Jagjivan 
Ram, addressing a meeting at 
the National Defence College, 
said that in case the international 
community pressed India to 
withdraw her troops from the 
border, India would demand that 
the nations exerting such press¬ 
ure assume responsibility for the 
return of the refugees to Bangla 
Desh. 

The subject cropped up 
everywhere Mrs. Indira Gandhi 
went in the course of a tour of 
five European countries and the 
U.S.A. during the weeks under 
review. Besides the possibility 
of reciprocal withdrawal of 
forces by India and Pakistan 
from their frontiers, another 
suggestion which cropped up 
several times in the course of 
Mrs. Gandhi’s talks with western 
statesmen was a U.N. role on 
both sides of the borders. Mrs. 
Gandhi rejected the suggestion 
saying that the U.N.’s proper 
role was to resolve the problem 
in East Bengal to enable the 
refugees to return. She des¬ 
cribed the attempts to equate 
India and Pakistan in this matter 
as an insult to India. 
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Thaw in Sino-lndian Relations 

• On October 21, it was re¬ 
ported in ■ the press that the 
Governments of India and China 
had, after protracted negotia¬ 
tions at the highest level, agreed 
to exchange ambassadors. A 
reference to such a possibility 
was made by Mrs. Indira 
Gandhi when she was in Paris 
on November 9. 

In April this year, the 
People’s Daily had accused 
India of interfering in the internal 
affairs of Pakistan and of “schem¬ 
ing to bring about international 
intervention” in Bangla Desh. 
But after that, the Chinese 
media of information and propa¬ 
ganda seldom published or 
broadcast any material critical 
of India. The signing of the 
Indo-Soviet treaty could have 
been expected to draw fire 
from the propaganda armoury 
of Peking, but the Chinese 
leaders maintained on the 
subject a studied silence which 
was broken only once when on 
October 6, Mr. Chou was re¬ 
ported to have said that he had 
taken note of the Soviet and 
Indian statements to the effect 
that the treaty was not directed 
against China. 

Meanwhile, there were 
several pointers to indicate that 
some fyrt of a dialogue was 
under way. It was reported 
that 'Peking wanted Delhi 
to make the first move because 
it considered itself as the aggrie¬ 
ved party in the 1962 clash. 
Similarly, in the matter of up¬ 
grading the two countries’ 
embassies in each other’s capital, 
it was said that China expected 
India to be the first to send an 
ambassador to Peking because 
eight years earlier, she had been 
the first to withdraw her man 
from the Chinese capital. 

Towards the end of October, 
after an Indian table-tennis 
team had arrived in Peking to 
participate in an Afro-Asian 
friendship Tournament held 
there, it was given a warm recep¬ 


tion and friendly treatment 
throughout its stay in the country. 
Almost at the same time, Mr. 
A.C. George, India’s Deputy 
Foreign Trade Minister who had 
gone to Hongkong for trade 
talks with businessmen in the 
colony, said in a press conference 
that India wanted to trade with 
China and would do so through 
Hong Kong and Canton. 
He also said that India had no 
inhibitions or obsessions and 
would like to have better relat¬ 
ions with China. 

Chinese statesmen made 
another reference to India on 
November 7 when Mr. Cheng 
Peng-fci, China’s Acting Foreign 
Minister, speaking at an official 
lunch given to a Pakistani 
politico-military delegation led 
by Mr. Z.A. Bhutto, accused 
India of having “interfered” 
in the affairs of Pakistan and 
charged her with having “carried 
out subversive activities and 
military threats against Pakistan.” 
But in the next breath Mr. 
Cheng seemed to be endorsing 
India’s stand on Bangla. Desh 
when he said that “A reasonable 
settlement (of the Bangla Desh 
problem) should be sought by the 
Pakistani people themselves.” 

The attitude China is main¬ 
taining towards India and also 
on the issue of Bangla Desh was 
well summed up by Mrs. Indira 
Gandhi when, speaking in a 
television interview in New 
York, she said, "It is very difficult 
to prophesy so far as they 
are concerned.” 


Amendments of tbe Constitution 

The Constitution (24 th 
Amendment) Bill passed by 
Parliament in August this year 
(refer pages 100-101 in the 
September, 1971 issue of C.M.) 
was placed on the statute book 
when President V.V. Giri gave 
his assent to it on November 5. 
Before that the legislatures of 
10 states had ratified the amend¬ 
ment according to which (<) 
“notwithstanding anythi 


contained in the Constitution, 
the Parliament may, in the exer¬ 
cise of its constituent power, 
amend by way of addition, 
variation or repeal, any part of 
the Constitution”; and (ir) 
that "the President must give 
his assent to a Constitution 
Amendment Bill if it has been 
passed by both the Houses;” 
and (iii) that Article 13 (which 
provides that the Slate shall 
not make any law which takes 
away or abridges fundamental 
rights) shall have no application 
to laws passed under the 24th 
Amendment. 

The winter session of Parlia¬ 
ment which commenced on 
November. 15 now has before it 
the following Constitution 
(Amendment) Bills : 

(/') Constitution (25th 
Amendment) Bill : This bill 
had also been introduced in the 
last session of Parliament. 
The amendment seeks to bar the 
jurisdiction of courts over the 
acquisition laws either in regard 
to the amount paid for acquisi¬ 
tion of property or on the ground 
that any such law violates 
Article 19(1) (f)—fundamental 
rights. It also seeks to insert 
in the Constitution a new clause 
—31C, to provide that any legis¬ 
lation passed in pursuance of 
the directive p r i n c i p 1 es— 
Article 39 B and C (which 
concern the ownership 
and control of material resour¬ 
ces and concentration of wealth 
and means of production) 
shall not be challenged in a 
court on the ground that it takes 
away or abridges any of the 
rights contained in Articles 14, 
19 or 31. The Law Commission 
headed by Dr. P.B. Gajendragad- 
kar is reported to have suggested 
that legislation passed under 
the proposed Article 31-C 
should be made subject to 
judicial review in regard to 
its basic purpose. 

iii) Constitution (26tfc 
Amendment) Bill: is aimed at 
abolishing the privy purses and 
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privileges enjoyed by the rulers 
of former Indian States. 

(///) Constitution (27tb 
Amendment) BUI : seeks to 
authorise inclusion of the propo¬ 
sed Union Territory or Mizoram 
in Article 239-A of the Consti¬ 
tution to enable the creation of 
a legislature and a Council of 
Ministers in the Union Terri¬ 
tory. 

Ceiling on Urban Property 

Ministers of Housing and 
Urban Development from the 
States met in a two-day con¬ 
ference in New Delhi in the 
first week of November. Con¬ 
sidering the problems of housing 
in the country, one of the con¬ 
clusions they arrived at was that 
it was necessary to put a ceiling 
on urban property but it was for 
the Centre to enact suitable 
legislation for the purpose. The 
conference noted that up to the 
time it had met, only two states 
had passed resolutions asking 
for central legislation on the 
subject. It urged other states 
also to pass similar resolutions. 

Earlier, at an Architects’ 
Seminar held in Chandigarh, it 
had been disclosed that house¬ 
owners in Indian cities may have 
to pay at least part of the increase 
in the value of their properties 
as betterment levy. It was 
said that the Centre had already 
accepted the principle of impos¬ 
ing such a levy on urban proper¬ 
ty because it was felt that the 
benefits of the growth of a city 
reflected in the appreciation of 
the property values in it should 
accrue to soicty and not to the 
individual. 

Taxing Agricultural Incomes 

During the weeks under 
review, the Supreme Court deli¬ 
vered an important judgement 
bearing on taxation of agricul¬ 
tural incomes. In 1970-71,the 
Government of India had levied 
agricultural wealth tax which was 
expected to yield Rs. 4 crores 
per year. TTtis gave rise to 
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litigation between Punjab and 
the Union of India over the 
Central Government’s right to 
levy such a tax. The Supreme 
Court, in its judgement delivered 
on October 21, held that the 
power to levy tax on agricultural 
land forming a part of the total 
assets of an individual is vested 
in Parliament and not in the 
state legislature. This has 
brought nearly 2,50,000 farmers 
within the net of agricultural 
wealth tax. 

By the time the case was 
taken to court, the Govern¬ 
ment had made necessary 
arrangements for assessment and 
collection. These arrangements 
were continued and now there 
are four Commissioners, ten 
Assistant Commissioners and 
150 Income Tax Officers to 
collect the tax. 

According lo the law, 
agricultural property over 
Rs. 1.5 lakhs in value but exclud¬ 
ing certain houses and buildings 
on land, is subject to farm wealth 
tax. The Central Government 
has under consideration a propo¬ 
sal to levy the capital gains tax 
on agricultural wealth. 

According to some estimates 
prepared by the Planning 
Commission, the total yield 
from land revenue and agricul¬ 
tural tax in India in 1970-71 
was Rs. 137 crores which formed 
less than 1 per cent of the net 
out-put of the agricultural 
sector. As compared to this, 
the income-tax on non-agricul- 
tural incomes was estimated at 
Rs. 473 crores forming 2.6 per 
cent of such incomes. The 
Planning Commission has ex¬ 
pressed the view that the disparity 
in the tax burden borne by the 
agricultural and non-agricultural 
sectors is so striking that there is 
a strong case for increasing the 
tax on well-to-do agriculturists 
who have reaped the benefits 
of the green revolution. 

Agricultural income-tax is 
levied in some states like Assam 
Khar, Kerala, Maharashtra, 


Mysore, Orissa, Tamil Nadu 
and West Bengal. But the yield 
from it is mainly derived from 
plantation incomes in Assam and 
Kerala. 


Taxes for Refugee Relief 

On October 22, the 
Government of India promul¬ 
gated three ordinances imposing 
new taxes effective from Nov¬ 
ember 15, to raise additional 
resources to meet the financial 
burden imposed on India by 
the influx of refugees. The 
new levies announced were : 

(/) an excise duty of two 
paise per copy on all newspapers 
and periodicals, (#7) an addi¬ 
tional duty of 10 paise on trad¬ 
ing documents like letters of 
credit, bills of lading, insurance 
policies, promissory notes etc. 
(///) a tax of five paise on all 
postal articles other than post¬ 
cards and registered newspapers. 
(*»•) a five per cent tax on railway 
passenger fares of Re. 1 and 
above. 

According lo the Finance 
Minister, the new levies and 
some others to be imposed by 
the States were expected to yield 
Rs. 70 crores in a full year. 
This was, however, described by 
competent observers as an under¬ 
estimate because neither the 
Posts and Telegraphs Depart¬ 
ment nor the Railways were 
able to give any idea of the reali¬ 
zations they might be able to 
make. 

The new levies have been 
described as a temporary measure 
to meet the rising cost of main¬ 
taining the refugees. 


Rising Prices 

Recently, in a brief mid¬ 
year review of India’s economy, 
the National Council of Applied 
Economic Research attributed 
the constantly rising prices to 
continued increases in the money 
supply and stagnation in indus¬ 
trial production. 

The Competition Muster 



According to the review, 
during the period October 
)70 to April 1971, the govern- 
ment deficit had increased 
massively to Rs. 620 crores and 
the same trend had continued up 
to August 1971. Regarding 
industry, it was observed that 
the slow growth of industrial 
production in 1970-71 had been 
“the most disquieting feature 
of the Indian economy.” 
The growth of industry, accord¬ 
ing to the review, had been so 
slow that it could almost be 
described, as lack of growth. 

In order to set right the 
situation, the review suggested 
a revision of economic policies 
which affect the establishment, 
functioning and growth of indus¬ 
tries one way or t h e other. 
For restraining increases in 
money supply, it suggested 
restraint on government expendi¬ 
ture. But this appears to be a 
counsel of perfection, consider¬ 
ing the situation which the count¬ 
ry is facing due to the heavy 
influx of refugees from Bangla 
Desh. 

Cost of Refugees 

A special meeting of the 
Aid-India Consortium under 
the aegis of the World Bank 
was held in Paris on October 27 
to consider the burden imposed 
on India tas a result of expenses 
on maintaining the Bangla 
Desh refugees. 

Before the meeting was held, 
the World Bank had prepared a 
report after a realistic study of 
the refugee problem and of the 
impact which the presence of the 
refugees was having on the eco¬ 
nomy of India as a whole, and 
nrrived at the conclusion that 
India would need additional 
funds to the extent of 700 mil- 
•ion dollars to be able to shoulder 
the burden. This estimate 
more or less corresponded to 
India’s own assessment. (By 
the end of October, more than 
9-5 million refugees had entered 
mdia and the influx was conti- 
nuing.) It had, however, noth- 
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ing to do with India’s normal 
needs of foreign assistance 
which had been estimated at 
1,100 million dollars at the last 
Aid-India Consortium meeting. 

The Paris meeting, besides 
considering the World Bank 
report, heard statements by 
Mr. l.G. Patel, an Indian 
Finance Ministry official 
and Mr. Charles Mace, Deputy 
U.N. High Commissioner for 
Refugees. The delegates 
unanimously recognised the 
need for special assistance to 
India to offset the extra burden 
put on her. They stressed 
that assistance for refugee relief 
should be in addition to the 
normal development aid, pre¬ 
ferably in the form of grants. 
They also urged the U.N. 
High Commissioner for Refu¬ 
gees, Prince Sadruddin Agha 
Khan, to continue his efforts 
to seek contributions from the 
international community to 
cover the cost of relief. 

Curbs on Government Expendi¬ 
ture 

At a meeting of the Parlia¬ 
mentary Consultative Commit¬ 
tee for the Finance Ministry 
held on October 16, many mem¬ 
bers criticised the Government 
for too frequent resort to deficit 
financing which had become a 
major factor contributing to 
rising prices. Mr. Y.B. Chavan 
agreed that deficit financing 
could not be resorted to in¬ 
discriminately, and said that 
suitable curbs had been applied. 
He announced that in view of 
of the situation prevailing in the 
country, the Government of 
India had decided on a five per 
cent cut in non-plan expenditure 
and also to effect economy in 
expenditure on plan projects. 
Mr. Chavan also said that 
he had invited the attention of 
State Chief Ministers to over¬ 
drafts and they had been asked 
to observe financial discipline. 
The Finance Minister also hinted 
at extending the use of the Essen¬ 
tial Commodities Act to scarce 


goods in order to keep run¬ 
away prices in check. 

Among suggestions consid¬ 
ered af the meeting was the impo¬ 
sition of a capital levy. But 
the consensus was in favour of 
more direct and quick-yielding 
measures. Many members 
favoured a cut on non-productive 
expenditure and reform of 
the tax structure. A demand 
that the dearness allowance 
paid to the Government employ¬ 
ees be reviewed was rejected by 
the Finance Minister on the 
ground that that could be done 
only when the cost of living 
index had reached 228 i.e., 
10 points more than when it had 
been last reviewed. 

The Committee also con¬ 
sidered a proposal for a mora¬ 
torium on foreign aid re¬ 
payments for 5 years. But it 
was rejected on the ground that 
it would give a bad name to 
India, and foreign assistance 
was, in any case, declining. 

North Eastern Areas 
(Reorganization) Bill 

One of the measures to be 
brought before the winter 
session of Parliament which 
began on November 15 was the 
North Eastern Areas (Reorgani¬ 
zation) Bill which will create 
five states and two Union terri¬ 
tories in the North Eastern 
region of the country by reorga¬ 
nising the state frontiers as they 
are at present. The five new 
states will be Assam, Meghalaya 
(now a sub-state within Assam), 
Tripura and Manipur (so far 
Union territories) and Naga¬ 
land. NEFA will become a 
Union territory and renamed as 
Arunachal Pradesh. The Mizo 
Hills District will come to be 
known as the Mizoram Union 
territory. The Parliament was 
also to consider a constitution 
amendment bill to amend Arti¬ 
cle 239 (a) to enable Parliament 
to give a legislature and a 
Council of Ministers to 
Mizoram. 

(Contd. on page 300) 
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UNITED NATIONS 
China Admitted 

On October 26, the U.N. 
General Assembly took a his¬ 
toric decision when it adopted 
by 76 votes to 35 with 17 
abstentions, a resolution tabled 
by Albania and Algeria and 
twenty other nations, admitting 
China to the world body and 
expelling Taiwan from it. The 
vote also gave China the perma¬ 
nent Security Council scat so 
far occupied by Taiwan. A 
U.S. move seeking to make 
Taiwan’s expulsion an ‘import¬ 
ant matter’ requiring two-thirds 
majority was rejected. The 
vote split the western bloc 
when some of the U.S.A.’s 
major NATO allies including 
Britain and France voted for the 
Albanian resolution. India 
also voted for it. Immediately 
after the voting figures were 
known, the Assembly’s decision 
was officially conveyed to Pek¬ 
ing by Secretary General U 
Thant. 

Taiwan’s expulsion was an 
unprecedented event in the 26 
year-history of the U.N.O. 
But even before the resolution to 
that effect had been approved, 
Taiwan’s Foreign Minister 
Mr. Chou Shu-Kai had announ¬ 
ced his delegation’s withdrawal 
and left the Chamber. 

It was a major defeat for the 
Nixon Administration which 
had been trying hard to ensure 
that Taiwan retained its member¬ 
ship. Re-action in the U.S.A. 
was predictably bitter. Dis¬ 
illusionment in Washington was 
all the greater, because the 
decision gave a rude shock to 
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the patronizing, proprietorial 
attitude which the U.S.A. has 
been maintaining towards the 
U.N.O. thus far. Several 
Congressmen called upon their 
country to quit the United Na¬ 
tions. Another complained that 
the U.S.A. had supplied half of 
the world body’s finances and 
the proper course would be to 
expel it from the U.S.A. Senator 
Barry Goldwater called for a 
halt to all U.S. financial support 
for the world organization. 
The psychological impact of 
the U.N. vote was evident in 
another way when four days 
later, the U.S. Senate rejected 
the Administration’s Foreign 
Aid Bill—an action which smack¬ 
ed of gross immaturity in inter¬ 
national diplomacy. 

The change in China’s 
representation has made no 
difference to the strength of 
the U.N. General Assembly 
which remains 131. Had 
the question of Peking’s admis¬ 
sion been treated as involving 
new membership, the matter 
would have been decided by the 
General Assembly on the re¬ 
commendation of the Security 
Council. In that case Taiwan 
might have liked to exercise 
its right of veto. The resolution 
passed by the General Assembly 
was, therefore, no more than a 
declaration stating as to who 
in fact represents China. 

The decision was naturally 
hailed by the People’s Republic 
which described it as a victory 
for all the peoples of the world 
and total failure of the policy 
carried on for many years by 
‘American imperialism’. 

The Competition Mastet 



A Chinese delegation led 
by Deputy Foreign Minister 
Chiao Kuan-Hua (See Persons 
under Current General Know¬ 
ledge) arrived in New York in 
the second week of November. 
Among the members were Mr. 
Huang Hua who has been 
designated as China's perma¬ 
nent representative to the world 
body, Mr. Fu Hao, a specialist 
in Asian affairs and Mrs. Wang 
Hai Yung who had been Deputy 
Director of Protocol in China’s 
Foreign Ministry. 

China's admission to the 
U.N.O. fills a gap which kept 
the world body deprived of 
universality for nearly two 
decades because, with roughly 
one-fourth of mankind remain¬ 
ing unrepresented in it, the 
U.N.O. could not claim genuine 
worldwide representation. It 
is to be expected that hence¬ 
forth the super-powers will not 
find it that easy to have things 
their own way in the Organi¬ 
zation. As far as China is con¬ 
cerned, the development will 
facilitate the progress of its 
new policy of seeking closer 
diplomatic and trade relations 
with the countries of the world. 

INTERNATIONAL 

RELATIONS 

Nixon’s China Visit 

In ; the beginning of Octo¬ 
ber, the White House announced 
that Dr. Kissinger would leave 
later in the month on a 
second mission to Peking to 
make “concrete arrangements 
for President Nixon’s trip to 
China.’’ Dr. Kissinger reached 
Peking on October 20. He was 
accompanied by a party of 
13 comprised of White House 
and State Department officials. 
Although details of Dr. Kis¬ 
singer’s talks with Mr. Chou 
were not made public, it was 
believed that a firm date for 
President Nixon's visit to Pek¬ 
ing and agenda for the talks 
he planned to have with the 
Chinese statesmen had been 


finalised. Dr. Kissinger toured 
all the places which Mr. Nixon 
may be visiting when he goes 
to China. He is also believed 
to have gone into arrangements 
for press coverage, communi¬ 
cations, security and a number 
of other issues involved in the 
projected visit. The party left 
Peking on October 26. 

On October 27 Washington 
and Peking issued simultaneous 
statements saying that ariange- 
ments for the trip were pro¬ 
ceeding well. Addressing a 
press conference in Washington 
Dr. Kissinger said that from his 
full and frank talks with Prime 
Minister Chou, he felt that 
both the U.S.A. and China 
were intent on improving their 
relations. It was reported that 
the visit may take place after 
January 1 and an announce¬ 
ment of a firm date could be 
expected after December 1. 

Meanwhile, on October 12, 
President Nixon announced that 
after his China trip, he would 
take part in a summit meeting 
in Moscow in the latter half 
of May 1972, because “there 
is a climate now for making 
some progress on mutual prob¬ 
lems’’. He said that the aim 
was better relations between the 
U.S.A. and the Soviet Union. 
He discounted speculation that 
his visit to Moscow and earlier 
to China had been planned to 
affect each other in any way. 
Mr. Nixon said that while in 
Moscow he would have talks 
with the top Russian leaders. 
He also disclosed that his 
planned visit to Moscow was 
in response to an invitation 
extended to him by Mr. Andrei 
Gromyko when the latter had 
come to attend the United 
Nations session. 

In a nation-wide radio 
broadcast on October 24, Mr. 
Nixon said that in going to 
Peking and Moscow within the 
next few months, he would be 
taking new steps “towards an 
end to the conflicts which have 
divided so many of the world’s 


people and threatened all of 
the world’s people.” He des¬ 
cribed his forthcoming trips to 
the two major communist 
countries as being directed to 
the goal of ending conflicts. 
He claimed that during the 
past two years and a half, his 
administration had taken a 
number of steps to “build a 
permanent peace”. Among 
these he listed a treaty to stop 
the spread of nuclear weapons, 
his renunciation of germ war¬ 
fare and “significant progress 
in talks between the U.S.A. 
and the Soviet Union on halting 
the nuclear arms race.” In 
addition, he said, there had 
been a historic East-West agree¬ 
ment on Berlin. 


Brezhnev In Paris 

In October 1970 when Presi¬ 
dent Georges Pompidou was in 
Moscow, he extended an invi¬ 
tation to Mr. Leonid Brezhnev, 
First Secretary of the Commu¬ 
nist party of the Soviet Union, 
to visit Paris. Mr. Brezhnev 
responded when he landed at 
the Orly airport in the last 
week of October, 1971 for a 
six-day visit. He had before 
him two main objects in under¬ 
taking the trip i.e., (/) to prepare 
the ground for a European secu¬ 
rity conference in 1972 ( ii ) 
to get France to sign a formal 
friendship treaty with Russia 
on the lines of the treaties 
Moscow has concluded with 
Egypt and India. In the course 
of his stay in Paris, Mr. Brezh¬ 
nev was believed to have pres¬ 
sed Pompidou for a Franco- 
Russian friendship treaty but 
the latter put forward a counter¬ 
proposal suggesting a ‘Declara¬ 
tion of Principles” spelling out 
the basis of cooperation between 
the two countries. The French 
were reluctant to enter into a 
formal treaty of friendship be¬ 
cause it was feared that that 
would have the effect of dis¬ 
lodging France from the NATO 
alliance and thus weakening it. 
As a compromise, the declara- 
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tion of principles was signed 
on October 30 committing the 
two nations to three broad 
principles viz., (/) non-inter¬ 
ference in the affairs of other 
states (i7) respect for existing 
frontiers in Europe (///) the 
desirability of dissolving NATO 
and the Warsaw Pact. 

The two countries also 
signed a new economic agree¬ 
ment aimed at promoting joint 
efforts in producing goods 
ranging from computers to 
large industrial complexes. The 
agreement provides that by 
1976 trade between the two 
countries will touch the figure 
of one billion dollars—nearly 
double its value at present. 
France was also given a share 
of Rs. 1500 crores in the world's 
largest truck plant which the 
Soviet Union is building on the 
Kama river. 


Britain Joins Europe 

On October 28, both Houses 
of the British Parliament voted 
to join the European Common 
Market, thus bringing to a 
close a debate which has been 
going on for nearly twenty 
years now. The House of 
Commons vote was 356 in 
favour and 244 against. In 
the House of Lords the majority 
was even bigger—451 votes to 
58. 

It was indeed a very impor¬ 
tant decision which the British 
Parliament had taken because 
it promised to change the shape 
and character of Europe. The 
majority secured by the Govern¬ 
ment did not, however, reflect 
the mood of the country. Ac¬ 
cording to a public opinion poll 
held immediately before the 
question was put to vote in 
Parliament in the form of a 
twenty-five word motion, 49 
per cent of Britons had ex¬ 
pressed themselves as opposed 
to the move, whereas only 30 
per cent had favoured it. A 
little earlier this year, the Labour 
Party annual conference had 
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rejected entry into the ECM 
on the basis of terms negotiat¬ 
ed by the Conservative Govern¬ 
ment. But the question had 
badly split both the Conser¬ 
vative and the Labour Parties. 
In the debate on the merits 
and de-merits of joining E.C.M., 
the protagonists of the move 
put forward the arguments that 
(/) it is the only way in which 
British industry can meet the 
challenge of the U.S.A. and 
(/i) that the lagging productivity 
rates in Britain will receive a 
shot in the arm from European 
competition. The opponents 
of the move pointed out on the 
other hand that (/) the steep 
agricultural tariffs of the Com¬ 
mon Market would send the 
food prices shooting up (//) 
rule of opening the waters of 
one nation to fishing by all 
will hit the British fishing in¬ 
dustry (Hi) the unemployment 
situation (at present 3.9 per cent) 
may get worse as a result of the 
ingress of labour from the 
continent, etc. On top of all 
this was the lurking traditional 
British distrust of Europe, of 
surrendering even a part of 
national sovereignty, and of the 
unpredictable changes Britain’s 
entry into the Common Market 
may bring about in the British 
way of life. 

In the face of all this, the 
vote could only be described 
as a personal triumph for Mr. 
Edward Heath. Mr. Heath 
allowed a free vote to his party 
members and this put his oppo¬ 
site number and predecessor, 
Mr. Harold Wilson in a quan¬ 
dary. The rebels in the Labour 
Party were led by Mr. Roy 
Jenkins, the Deputy Leader 
of the Labour Party. 

Although Mr. Heath has 
won an initial victory, but as 
a matter of fact the positive 
vote recorded by the Parlia¬ 
ment is merely a vote in prin¬ 
ciple. The real test will come 
when it has before it the conse¬ 
quent enabling legislation with 
which it will be busy for most of 


the lime in 1972. At that time 
cross-voting may not. be per¬ 
mitted and such legislation 
may not have a smooth passage 
through the House. 

The decision was welcomed 
by the E.C.M. nations. The 
Italian Prime Minister Mr. 
Emilio Colombo, described it 
as a historic milestone. He 
said “Now Britain can give 
the Community that formidable 
contribution of political vision 
and democratic sensibility with 
which history has enriched it 
and which we await from it." 
Mr. Willy Brandt told a TV 
interviewer, “1 am really 
pleased”. Re-actions in Paris, 
the Hague and Brussels were 
similar. 


INTERNATIONAL ECONOMY 

Dollar Diplomacy in the Dold¬ 
rums 

Ever since President Truman 
authorised U.S. aid for the 
governments of Greece and 
Turkey in 1947 to ward off the 
communist threat, the U.S.A. 
has spent 143 billion dollars, 
ostensibly to help under-deve¬ 
loped nations, but in reality 
to neutralise the spreading com¬ 
munist influence. All these 
years, foreign aid has been 
looked upon by U.S. policy¬ 
makers as a lever to promote 
U.S. self-interest in the world. 
It, therefore, came as a sur¬ 
prise when on October 29, the 
Senate threw out in its entirety 
the administration’s request for 
foreign aid in the fiscal years July 
1971-73 by 41 votes to 27. 

The action was described by 
President Nixon as “a highly 
irresponsible action which un¬ 
does 25 years of constructive 
bi-partisan foreign policy and 
produces unacceptable risks to 
the national security of the 
U.S.A.” He urged “immediate 
restoration of the absolutely 
vital foreign assistance pro¬ 
gramme so that we can continue 
the efforts to construct a more 
peaceful world.” 
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The bill which had been 
struck down included provision 
for a loan of 565 million dol¬ 
lars to sustain the economy of 
South Vietnam, 140 million 
dollars in voluntary contri¬ 
butions to U.N. development 
projects, 250 million dollars for 
helping Bangla Desh refugees; 
309 million dollars for the 
Alliance for Progress etc. 
According to Senator Mansfield, 
the Senate vote may well mark 
the end of the U.S. foreign 
assistance programme. But the 
Administration still has nearly 
4.7 billion dollars in un-spent 
foreign aid funds, and it may 
carry on for some time. 

It was generally felt that 
the surprise vote was a reaction 
to the humiliating defeat which 
the U.S. had suffered in the 
United Nations on the question 
of keeping Taiwan in the Orga¬ 
nization. Senator Frank Church 
said, “We have been told for 
years that foreign aid gives us 
influence and leverage with other 
nations, and the China vole 
showed that it doesn’t.” The 
vote came only four days after 
the U.N. had voted to expel 
Taiwan. 

But as a matter of fact, the 
Senators, in arriving at the deci¬ 
sion, had been influenced by 
several, factors. Some of these 
were: (t) inspite of the fact that 
t h e Nixon doctrine pledges 
economic and military aid to 
countries whose stability 
appears vital to peace and to the 
basic interests of the U.S.A.- 
short of automatic U.S. military 
involvement, the impression 
endures that U.S. foreign aid 
has been the fore-runner of 
U.S. military involvement. It 
has happened in Indo-China and 
it can happen again. (*7) rise 
in the U.S.A. of a new nationa¬ 
lism—a mood which has been 
Simulated by Nixon’s new pro¬ 
tectionist economic policies (w) 
demand for a more clearly 
principled and better-managed 
foreign aid programme. Critics 
of the Administration have 


often brought charges of mis¬ 
management, waste and cor¬ 
ruption against those adminis¬ 
tering foreign aid. They have 
contended that it has earned 
for the U.S. more enmity 
than friendship (/v) the econo¬ 
mic crisis at home. 

The Senate’s rejection of 
the Foreign Aid bill however, 
does not affect the U.S. Ad¬ 
ministration’s 2300 million dol¬ 
lar military aid programme 
(Pakistan is one of the reci¬ 
pients of such aid). This allo¬ 
cation is part of the U.S.A.’s 
defence budget and does not 
come under “foreign aid”. 

According to reports ema¬ 
nating from Washington, after 
the Foreign Aid Bill had been 
thrown out by the Senate, it 
was generally believed that the 
concept of U.S. economic aid 
may undergo radical change. 
This may imply that the deve¬ 
loping countries receiving such 
aid should henceforth practise 
more self-reliance. 

The announcement of the 
decision taken by the U.S. 
Senate came at a time when 
representatives of 95 develop¬ 
ing countries were meeting in 
Lima (Peru) to formulate a 
joint strategy for the third 
world to be followed at 
UNCTAD (United Nations Con¬ 
ference on Trade and Develop¬ 
ment) due to be held in Santiago, 
Chile in April next. Charac¬ 
teristic of the way in which the 
developing countries reacted to 
the decision of the U.S. Senate 
were the remarks of an African 
delegate who said that this 
might turn out to be the best 
thing that could have happened 
to the developing nations. He 
said “We do not want their 
charity. What we want is a 
fair opportunity to compete 
economically.” 

International Monetary Crisis 

Commenting on the inter¬ 
national monetary crisis precipi¬ 
tated by President Nixon’s 


announcement of August 15, 
the E.C.M.'s Executive Com¬ 
mission is reported to have 
observed that the new U.S. 
policy had considerably aggra¬ 
vated the situation. The cur¬ 
rency relationships among in¬ 
dustrialised nations have been 
shaken to their foundations. 
The Commission expressed the 
fear that U.S.A. was trying to 
“divide and conquer” in its 
dealings with the members of 
the Community. It expressed 
the view that the Community 
must necessarily present a single 
point of view. Meanwhile, 
France was reported to be put¬ 
ting pressure on her partners 
to study plans for retaliation 
against the U.S. import sur¬ 
charge. 

A hint of the policy which 
the U.S.A. has chosen to follow 
in this matter was given by the 
U.S. Secretary of the Treasury, 
Mr. John Connally on October 
17. While addressing a conven¬ 
tion of top industrialists in 
Hot Springs, he said that in the 
case of countries which met 
U.S. requests for upward re¬ 
valuation of their currencies, 
Washington may consider a 
selective lifting of its 10 per 
cent import surcharge. 

In a prepared speech before 
a United Nations Economic and 
Social Council meeting held in 
New York on October 27, 
M. Pierre Paul Schweitzer, 
Managing Director of the Inter¬ 
national Monetary Fund said 
that the U.S.A.’s efforts to 
correct its balance of payments 
deficit posed a threat of serious 
disruption in world trade and 
currency relations. 

The Third World and UNCTAD 

Representatives of 95 deve¬ 
loping countries belonging to 
the ‘Group of 77’ began a 10- 
day meeting in Lima (Peru) on 
October 29 to work out a 
joint programme of action and 
to evolve a common strategy 
for the developing countries at 
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the third meeting of the United 
Nations Conference on Trade 
and Development to be held 
early next year. 

One of the problems which 
came up for discussion at the 
meeting was the question of 
monetary reform. The Latin 
American nations, with the 
support of splinter groups in 
the African and Asian blocs, 
were demanding an interna¬ 
tional conference at Economic 
Ministers level to devise a new 
system to replace the Inter¬ 
national Monetary Fund. But 
other Asians and Africans were 
more cautious, preferring to 
reform the present system from 
within. The U.S. Senate deci¬ 
sion to stop foreign aid had 
given added urgency to the 
need for the third world to 
come up with positive sugges¬ 
tions for the developed countries 
to help them. 

India suggested a system 
of “accountability” to guaran¬ 
tee implementation of agree¬ 
ments reached at the meeting 
to narrow down disparities bet¬ 
ween the rich and the poor 
nations. Mr. L.N. Mishra, 
speaking on behalf of India, 
also appealed to the developing 
countries to close their ranks in 
order to withstand “the grow¬ 
ing climate of protectionism.” 

TROUBLE-SPOT 

Bangla Desk Freedom Struggle 

Speaking at the passing- 
out parade of the first group of 
officer cadets of the Mukti 
Bahini in Bangla Desh on 
October 9, acting Bangla Desh 
President, Syed Nazrul Islam 
reiterated that the Bangla people 
would not accept any political 
solution short of complete in¬ 
dependence. Rejecting all com¬ 
promise moves, Mr. Islam said 
“The struggle that we have 
started cannot be stopped be¬ 
fore the last member of the 
barbarous occupation army is 
driven out of Bangla Desh soil". 
He said nobody had ever handed 
over national independence: it 


can be earned only through 
ceaseless struggle. 

Three days later, on October 
12, President Yabya Khan of 
Pakistan broadcast the plans 
he had in mind for re-imposing 
his authority on what was once 
East Pakistan. He declared that 
the constitution he planned to 
promulgate would be published 
by December 20 and the re¬ 
constituted National Assembly 
would be summoned on Decem¬ 
ber 27. The National Assembly 
would have every opportunity 
of suggesting amendments to 
the constitution. The Assembly 
might propose an amendment 
by a simple majority of the 
total number of seats and a 
consensus of the provinces. He 
fixed a 90-day period for sub¬ 
mission of amendments which 
‘would have to be approved by 
him'. He also said that the 
National Assembly’s inaugural 
meeting would be held under the 
Chairmanship of the oldest 
member of the House to be 
nominated by him and that 
this would be followed by for¬ 
mation of the Central Govern¬ 
ment. As far as East Bengal was 
concerned, Yahya said that the 
stage for the formation of a 
government there would have 
been set with the bye-elections 
to the provincial assembly which 
were to be completed by 
January 3. 

Commenting on the state¬ 
ment, a Bangla Desh govern¬ 
ment spokesman said that 
Mukti Bahini would accept the 
new challenge thrown by the 
General and that the liberation 
forces were ready to frustrate 
his plan of holding bye-elections 
in Bangla Desh. 

The military junta, however, 
had different plans. An 
announcement made on Novem¬ 
ber 6 said that as many as 86 
persons had been elected un¬ 
opposed—an eloquent commen¬ 
tary on the way the elections 
had been stage-managed. Those 
declared elected to replace the 
disaffected Awami Leaguers 


were mostly persons who had 
been discredited at the polls a 
year earlier. 

A meeting of the Consulta¬ 
tive Committee of the Bangla 
Desh Government held in 
Mujibnagar on November 6 
denounced Gen. Yahya Khan’s 
“proposed return to civilian 
rule through fraudulent elec¬ 
tions as a puerile exercise in 
deception which would impress 
only those who pretended to 
believe or were willing to 
believe.” It also expressed its 
indignation at the continued 
incarceration of Sheikh Mujibur 
Rahman ‘‘in violation of all 
norms of civilization and called 
upon the Pakistan Government 
to see reason and release the 
Banga-bandhu forthwith.” It 
described Gen. Yahya Khan’s 
war-like preparations and un¬ 
concealed determination to start 
an Indo-Pakistan war as a 
device to divert world attention 
from the issue of freedom for 
Bangla Desh. 


Current National Affairs 


(Contd. from page 295) 


According to the bill, the 
Governor of Assam and Naga¬ 
land will also be the Governor 
of Meghalaya, Manipur and 
Tripura. All the seven new 
units will have a commoh High 
Court. The North Eastern 
Council will provide a common 
forum for all the new units to 
evolve the regional development 
plan so that balanced develop¬ 
ment of all the areas is ensured. 


Areas and population of the 
new units will be as follows:— 


States 


Assam 

Nagaland 

Meghalaya 

Manipur 

Tripura 


Area in Population 
thousand (In millions ) 
(ag. km.) 

77*8 14*61 

16*3 0*52 

22*2 1*00 

22*01 1*07 

10*24 1*56 


Union Territories 


Mizoram (existing 
Mho district) 20*7 
Arunachal Pradesh 
(existing NEFA) 80*3 


0*32 

0*44 
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NOTES ON 


Current 

General Knowledge 


Abbreviations 

N.C.A.E.R.: stands for National 
Council for Applied Economic Re¬ 
search. Mr. S. Bhoothalingum is the 
Director General of the Council. 
The Council is situated in Indra- 
prastha Estate, New Delhi. (.See 
also Notes on Current National 
Affairs in this issue). 

Awards 

l’adina Shri for Sportsmen i Six 


stalwarts of Indian sports were 
among the recipients of National 
awards, presented by the President 
Mr. V.V. Giri, at Delhi on October 
5. The six sportsmen who received 
the Padma Shri award for distin¬ 
guishing themselves in various sports, 
were: Ghaus Mohammad (lawn 
tennis ), Sailen Manna (football), 
Leslie Claudius (hockey), G.R. 
Vishwanath (cricket), Chandgi Ram 
( wrestling ), Miss Kamaljit Sandhu 
(athletics). 


Nobel-Prize Winner*, 1971 


Chcmisu y 

Economics 

Literature 

Medicine 

Peace 

Physics 


Gehard Herzberg (Canada) 
Simon Kuznets (U.S-A.) 

Pablo Neruda (Chile) 

Earl W. Sutherland (U.S.A.) 
Willy Brandt (West Germany) 
Dennis Gabor (Britain) 


Abbreviations 

Awards 

Committees and Corporations 

Persons 

Places 

Plans and Projects 

* 

Space Research 
Miscellaneous 


Committees & Corporations 

Delhi Road Transport Corpora¬ 
tion: In the first week of November, 
the President issued an ordinance 
dissolving the Delhi Transport Under¬ 
taking and entrusting its functions 
to the Delhi Road Transport Cor¬ 
poration. The Union Government 
issued on November 4 a notification 
naming the following as members 
of the Corporation: Lt. Governor, 
Mr. A.N. Jha (Chairman); Mr. K. 
Narayanan, Joint Secretary in the 
Ministry of Transport; Mr. P.N. 
Jain, Joint Secretary in the Ministry 
of Finance, Mr. R.P. Vaish, General 
Manager of D.T.U. and Mr. S.C. 
Pandey, Director of Transport, Delhi. 
Four other members of the Corpora¬ 
tion were to be nominated later. 

National Committee on Science 
and Technology; On October 25, 
the Government of India announced 
the formation of the National Com¬ 
mittee on Science and Technology. 
The Committee will help and advise 
the Government of India in the 
drawing up and revision of scientific 
and technological plans for the 
whole country. The Committee 
which has a three year term, has 10 
members. The number of members 
may be increased later. 

U.N. Commission on Interna¬ 
tional Trade Law: is headed by Dr. 


Nagendra Singh of India. The 
Commission has been constituted to 
suggest removal of discrimination 
and obstacles in the free flow of 
international trade and harmonising 
the trade law. Dr. Nagendra Singh 
who heads the Commission has been 
asked to take up the work of codifying 
the International Law on Shipping. 


Persons 

Achesou, Dean: had been the 
U.S. Secretary of State in the times 
of President Harry S. Truman. He 
was the man who authored the NATO 
alliance, shaped U.S. atomic policy, 
concluded a peace treaty with Japan 
and took steps to re-arm West Ger¬ 
many. It was he who evolved the 
cold war policies designed to con¬ 
front the Soviet Union at every level. 
He recently died at the age of 78. 

Brandt, Willy: has received the 
Nobel Peace Prize this year for his 
efforts in getting the nuclear non¬ 
proliferation treaty finalised, his 
signing of non-aggression pacts with 
the Soviet Union and Poland and 
his efforts to ease tensions in divided 
Berlin. According to the citation. 
Chancellor Brandt “has stretched his 
hands forward in a policy of re¬ 
conciliation between old enemies. He 
has made outstanding efforts to 
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establish conditions for peace in 
Europe.” 

Chiao Kuuii-Hua: will lead Com¬ 
munist China’s delegation to the 
U.N.O. He has been described as a 
tall, thin, grey-haired diplomat 
-one of China’s most experienced 
and astute statesmen- He will lead 
a nine-member team. Mr. Chiao 
had once been a journalist. He 
entered diplomatic service at a rela¬ 
tively late stage. He visited New 
York in 1950 to present to the U.N.O. 
his country's case for admission. 
He has attended practically all inter¬ 
national conferences where China 
has been represented c.g., Geneva, 
Bandung, Algiers etc. Mr. Chiao 
will have as his Deputy Mr. Huang 
Hua. Recently Mr. Huang had been 
appointed China's first Ambassador 
to Canada. He will be China’s perma¬ 
nent representative at the U.N.O. 

Choudliury, Humayun KaslieetS: 
the Chief of the Bangla Dcsh mission 
in New Delhi was till recently Minister 
Counsellor of the Pakistan High 
Commission in Delhi. He announced 
his defection from Pakistan on the 
evening of October 4. He was the 
most senior East Bengali diplomat 
in the Pakistani High Commission. 
Mr. Choudliury was educated in 
Shillong, Aligarh, the U.K. and the 
U.S.A. He had joined the Pakistan 
foreign service in 1953. 

Firyubin, Nikolai: is the Deputy 
Foreign Minister of the Soviet 
Union. He was in New Delhi in the 
last week of October to hold con¬ 
sultations with the Indian Govern¬ 
ment on matters of common interest 
for India and the Soviet Union. 
He was accompanied by four senior 
Russian officials. 

Gabor, Dr. Dciinis: who has 
won the 1971 Nobel Prize award for 
Physics is a 7i-year old British elec- 
tiicul engineer working as a scien¬ 
tist in the U.S.A. He has been cited 
for his “invention in development of 
the holographic method”—three 
dimensional photography. Dr. Gabor 
who is the 16th Briton to win the 
Nobel Prize in Physics was bom and 
educated in Hungary. He later worked 
as research engineer in Germany 
and came to join the staff of the 
Imperial College in London in 1949. 
He invented holography in the late 
forties. But the science became fully 
developed with the coming of the 
jaser in 1960. A holographic image 
is so lifelike that a viewer can see 
around things in a holograph by 
moving his head just as he looks 
around the real object. 

Grigg, John: is a British journalist 
famous for his out-spokenness. He 
was once known as Lord Altrin¬ 
cham, but relinquished the title 
when a law was passed enabling 
British peers to do that. He was 


recently in India to study the situa¬ 
tion created by developments in 
Bangla Desh. 

Hcrzberg. Dr. Gchard: has been 
awarded the 1971 Nobel Prize in 
Chemistry for his researches in 
atomic and moleculai structure, 
particularly fiec radicals. He is the 
first Canadian to win the Nobel 
Prize in Chemistry. 

tlyder Ali Shah, Prince: is a 
descendant of Tipu Sultan who once 
ruled Mysore. He lives in Lucknow 
and Calcutta. Recently he visited 
Srirangapatnam—the first descen¬ 
dant of Tipu Sultan to visit Mysore 
in one hundred years. Prince Hyder 
Ali Shah has been given a life pen¬ 
sion by the Government of India but 
he has not claimed it since 1952. 

Kuznets, Simon: this year became 
the third economist to win the newly 
established Nobel Prize for Economics 
awarded by the Swedish Academy 
of Sciences. Prof. Kuznets' scienti¬ 
fic work has been commended by the 
Swedish Academy as having "broad 
and deep insight into the structure 
and development of the economic 
and social system since the middle, of 
the last century." He is at present 
working at Harvard. At one time he 
had worked as adviser to the Indian 
National Income Committee. 

Kay, Danny: is an American film 
comedian. For the last several years 
he has been active in raising funds for 
(lie UNICEF (United Nations Inter¬ 
national Children’s Emergency Fund). 
He came to India on behalf of the 
Organization for the first time in 
1955. He was in New Delhi again 
in the first week of November. In 
1965 he made Assignment for Child¬ 
ren, a film for UNICEF. He is 
presently engaged in doing another 
film for the 25th anniversary of the 
Organization. 

Koutakhov, Air Marshal O.S.: 
is the Soviet Air Chief and Deputy 
Defence Minister. He was in New 
Delhi towards the end of October 
and the beginning of November on 
a six-day official visit. In the context 
of the situation developing in the 
Indian sub-continent, his visit 
aroused a lot of interest. The Air 
Marshal is a veteran of World War 
II, in the course of which he won 
many distinctions for individual 
heroism and his qualities of leader¬ 
ship. He is a member of the Supreme 
Soviet of the Ukrainian Republic. 

Neruda, Pablo: is the pen-name 
of the 67-year old Chilean poet- 
diplomat who has been nominated 
for the Nobel Prize in Literature, 
1971. He is at present his country's 
Ambassador in France. He started 
writing poems at the age of 17. 
His first volume of verse entitled 
Crepusculario (Twilight) was pub¬ 
lished in 1923. Other works by him 


include 20 Love Stories and One 
Song oj Despair. He has been des¬ 
cribed as “the poet of violated human 
dignity—one who brings alive the 
continent’s destiny and ’ dream ” 

Punigralii, Kalindicliaran: is a 
well-known Oriya poet, short-story 
writer, novelist, and journalist 
Shn Panigruhi took to creative writ¬ 
ing at an early age and has made 
significant contributions to all 
branches of literature. He is one of 
those who write of and for the com¬ 
mon man. His novel Mitti Ka Putla 
which deals with a farmer's life has 
been translated into many languages 
of the world. On October 21, he was 
made a Fellow of India’s Sahitya 
Akademi. He was awarded the 
Padma Bhushan this year. 

Picasso: On October 15, the 

famous Spanish painter Pablo 
Picasso reached the age of 90. For 
a considerable time aow, he has 
made France his home. In honour 
of his birthday. The Louvre turned 
over its Grand Gallery to an exhibition 
of his works. It was the first time in 
the history of the National Art Gallery 
of France that it had extended this 
honour to a living artist. The painter 
had been born at Malaga in Spain, 
and was a child prodigy. He has 
been a pioneer of Cubism and the 
dominating figure of the early 20th 
century French Art. His most 
famous painting is Guernica which 
he did in 1937. Picasso’s is a many- 
sides genius which he has put to use 
in designing costumes and stage 
sets for the theatre, illustrating books, 
experimenting in sculpture, ceramics 
and lithography. He has also written 
a play. 

Pillai. K.N. Dandayudhapanl: is 
the founder of Natya Kalalayam, 
a school of Hharata Natyam in 
Madras. Mr. Pillai was oncer a dance 
teacher at Rukmini Devi Arundale’s 
Kalakshetra. Recently he was in 
Delhi to receive the Padma Shri 
from the President. 

Singh, Dr. Madan Mohan: is 
an eminent Indian cardiologist. Re¬ 
cently, he was appointed permanent 
Chairman and Professor of Medicine 
at the University of New York, at 
Buffalo. He is the first Indian to 
hold the post. Dr. Singh hails from 
Bihar. He has done a good deal of 
research in the sphere of cardiology- 
lie was awarded the Padma Bhushan 
this year for his contribution to 
modern medical science. 

Slroky, Viliam: was a former 
Prime Minister of Czechoslovakia. 
He was the son of a railway worker 
from Bratislava. He also started his 
career as a railway worker at the age 
of 15. In 1921 he became one of the 
founders of the Communist Party 
in Bratislava. In 1935 he was elected 
a member of the Czech Parliament. 
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After Czechoslovakia had been over¬ 
run by Hitler, he shifted to Paris 
yhere he organised the liberation 
struggle. In I‘>41, he returned to his 
country and took over resistance 
work. He was arrested by the Nazis 
and put into prison. He escaped 
four years later and again joined the 
Resistance. After the war, he joined 
the Czech cabinet and rose to be 
Prime Minister in 1953. He was, 
however, dismissed in 1963 follow¬ 
ing a clash with President Novotnv. 
Thereafter, lie vanished from the 
political scene. He died in Prague 
on October 6. 

Sokhey, Major Gen. S.S.: was 
a distinguished Indian Army Officer. 
He had been born in Lahore and 
educated in England and the U.S A. 
He joined the Indian army as a 
medical man in 1913. In the course 
of his career, he headed the Haffkine 
Institute, Bombay, was Assistant 
Director General of W H.O., a Mem¬ 
ber of the Rajya Sabha and Honorary 
Adviser to the Diiector General of 
the Council of Scientific and Indus¬ 
trial Research. For his contribution 
to the cause of world peace, he had 
won the Lenin Peace Prize in 1953. 
He died in the last week of Or'obcr 
at the age of 84. 

Solzhenitsyn, Alexander: is the 
well-known Russian writer who won 
the Nobel Prize for Literature in 
1970. He has not, however, been 
able to go to Stockholm to collect 
the prize for fear that in case he 
leaves the country once, he may not 
be allowed to come back to it. He 
was reported to have requested the 
Swedish Ambassador in Moscow, 
Dr. Gunnar Jarring that he should 
be allowed to receive the prize at a 
ceremony in Moscow but the Swedish 
Foreign Ministry turned down the 
icqucst saying that such a thing would 
disturb Sweden's good relations with 
the Soviet Union. Meanwhile, the 
Meads of Jjjie Nobel Foundation and 
i lie Swedish Academy of Letters 
have declared that they are prepared 
to agree to the idea of going to Moscow 
to deliver the prize insignia. 

Sorensen, Lord Reginald William: 
*as a British statesman who was a 
Labour M.P. for about 30 years. 
He was a great friend of India and 
supported this country’s freedom 
struggle. He was in India in 1945 
as a member of a British Parliamen¬ 
tary delegation. He died recently 
a > the age of 80. 

Sutherland, Dr. Earl W.: is the 
recipient of the Nobel Prize for Medi¬ 
ate this year. He is a Professor of 
'’hysiology at the Vanderbilt Univcr- 
s,| v in the U.S.A. He is credited 
*'<h the discovery that the hormones 
,n the human body produce another 
substance known as cyclic A.M.P., 
which activates them and controls 
the body's cells. He has demons- 
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Haled that changes in the level of 
cyclic A.M.P. in the body can in¬ 
fluence its disease-resisting capacity. 
This discovery opens up new vistas 
lor the development of drugs that 
can treat diseases which have so 
far been regarded as incurable. 

Tulpulc, Bagarain: who was 

recently appointed General Manager 
of the Durgapur Steel Plant is an 
electrical engineer who had topped 
the lists in the Poona University. 
Before India became free, he had 
taken pari in the Quit India movement. 
For the last 25 years, he has been 
active in the trade union movement. 
He is also a writer on labour prob¬ 
lems. 

William, Gen. Sir Harold: who 
died tn Mussoorie on October 17 at 
the age of 74 was a former Engineer- 
-in-Chief of the Indian Army. He 
had joined the Indian army in 1915- 
16. After India had won indepen¬ 
dence, he opted to stay on and re¬ 
tired in 1955. Thereafter he served 
as Director, Central Building Re¬ 
search Institute, Roorkee for seven 
years. He also worked as an adviser 
to the Planning Commission from 
1966 to 1968. He was also Presi¬ 
dent of the Indian Institute of Engi¬ 
neering and the Institute of Sur¬ 
veyors (India) for two years each. 
He was a keen bird-watchei and 
mountaineer. 


Places 

Chequers: is the official country 
residence of British Prime Ministers. 
It is situated nearly 40 miles from 
London. It is named after the family 
which owned it before it was made 
over to the nation 50 years ago. It 
came into the news recently as Mrs. 
Gandhi spent a day there to confer 
with Mr. Edward Heath. 

Gsiiighat: is a place about 25 
km. from Agra. On October 28. 
President Giri placed there the 
foundation-stone of a memorial to 
the 16th century Hindi poet Surdas 
who dwelt at Gaughat. The memo¬ 
rial will be 52-metres high and will 
be built on the pattern of the Konark 
temple. 

Jogin-ll: was a virgin peak 

(20,805 ft.) in the Gungotri region 
of the Himalayas in Garhwal til) 
October 11 when a mountaincci mg 
expedition sealed it, stayed at the 
top for fifteen minutes and hoisted 
the Indian tricolour. The expedition 
had been organized by a club known 
as Dutagar. 

Jokha: is u village in the Kamrej 
Taluk of the Surat district in Gujarat. 
Near the village there is a mound 
called the mound of Savamora. 
This mound has been excavated, it 
has been found that Savamora may 


provide the link between the Indus 
Valley civilization of Harappa and 
the South. 

London, Re-development of: There 

are plans to construct a modern city 
within a city on a 40-acre site on the 
south bank of the Thames between 
London bridge and the Tower bridge 
in London. The scheme will cost 
300 million pounds and will he the 
biggest redevelopment scheme in 
London since the great fire of 300 
years ago. The area at present houses 
ancient ware-houses. 

Pamirs: in Central Asia is looked 
upon as the highest range of moun¬ 
tains of the world. According to a 
Soviet geographer, the Pamirs arc 
growing at the rate of 50 to 100 mm. 
every year. 

Zaire Republic: The Democratic 
Republic of the Congo (Kinshasa) 
has renamed itself the Zaire Republic. 
The Congo river likewise been re¬ 
named the Zaire river. The word 
Zaire is a mangled form of ‘Mzadi’ 
which means big water. The name has 
been changed because it was consi¬ 
dered that the word Congo gave 
undue importance to Bokongo tribes¬ 
men living in the lower reaches of 
the river Congo. 

Plans & Projects 

Electric Car, pollution-free : 
Three Japanese firms are reported 
to have developed a pollution-free 
experimental electric car powered 
by a new zinc-air fuel battery. The 
car can carry two passengers and 
has a maximum speed of 90 km. per 
hour. The fuel battery is kept alive 
by continuous feeding of zinc and 
electrolyte. The battery weighs 
260 kg. 

lndo-Nepal Projects: On October 
27 India and Nepal signed an agree¬ 
ment on resuming work on the 
Western Kosi and Gandak canals 
and thus brought to an end a state 
of stalemate on lndo-Nepal piojects. 
The projects had been agreed upon 
in 1956 and 1959 but the foundation 
stone of the canal was laid jointly 
by King Mahendra and the late 
Shri Lai Bahadur Shaslri only in 
1965. For the Western Kosi Canal, 
Nepal has now agreed to start 
making land available bv February 
1972 In the Gandak project India 
has agreed to meet the enhanced 
cost of construction of channels, 
and some other plans involving more 
expenditure. 

Watch-Making, Third Indian Unit: 
On October 21 the Hindustan Machine 
Tools, Bangalore started construc¬ 
tion of a second watch manufactur¬ 
ing factory at Bangalore (the third in 
India). It was expected that the new 
unit would start assembling auto¬ 
matic watches with day and date 
mechanism in January 1972 from 
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components supplied by a Japanese 
firm. The factory will be built and 
commissioned entirely by Indians 
but the plant and equipment have 
been supplied by Japan and Switzer¬ 
land. 

Space Research 

Mariner-9: On November 13. 

Marinei-9 went into orbit around 
Mars. It was the beginning of a 
90-day probe. According to NASA 
experts, this will bring to light sonic 
secrets of the red planet. The scien¬ 
tists arc mainly interested in evidence 
of the existence of sources of water 
which alone can indicate the presence 
of organic life on Mars. 

Salyut: was the world’s first 

space laboratory sent aloft by the 
Soviet Union. It was sent up on 
April 19 and it had completed its 
mission by the middle of October 
when it was switched into an earth- 
bound trajectory and burnt up on 
re-entering the earth's atmosphere 
over the Pacific Ocean. The Salyut 
was associated with the worse space 
tragedy when in June this year a 
3-man crew which earned out ex¬ 
periments in it were found dead 
after they had reached the earth. 
Salyut contained the most complex 
scientific instruments with which 
cosmonauts have had to deal so far. 
It is claimed that Salyut has pi ovided 
data to enable development of long¬ 
term manned space stations. 

Miscellaneous 

Australopithecus: is the classi¬ 

fication of creatures who are believed 
to have been in existence in the 
earliest pre-hisloric times known to 
man. According to research being 
carried out by Mr. Brian Maguire 
at Makapansgat in Africa, Austra¬ 
lopithecus was possibly a being with 
a fairly high l.Q and manufactured 
stone tools. Till recently, it was 
believed that the apemen of Africa 
were not makers of stone tools. 
Mr. Maguire has found in the mate¬ 
rial dug from Makapansgat six basic 
stone tbols including scrapers, planes, 
anvils and pounders. 

Grenada Declaration; At a meet¬ 
ing of the Heads of Government of 
Dominica, Grenada, Guyana, St. 
Kitts, Nevis, St. Lucia and St. 
Vincent held in Grenada in July, it 
was decided to form a West Indian 
state by March 1973. These Carib¬ 
bean nations signed a declaration 
referred to as the Grenada declara¬ 
tion. The new state, if and when 
formed, will end association with 
Britain. 

H.S. 748: Some time ago the 
Government of India had appointed 
a Committee headed by Mr. S, 
Ramamritham, Deputy Director 


General of Civil Aviation to examine 
the performance of HS-748 in use 
with the Indian Airlines. The Com¬ 
mittee completed its work in October 
this year. Out of the six HS-748 
ancrafts revalued by it, it found only 
one ail worthy. The Indian Airlines 
has a total of 14 HS-748 planes. 
Other countries using the plane 
include Australia. The Committee 
had been appointed as part of an 
agreement with the Indian Airlines 
pilots, who raised doubts about the 
performance of the aircraft which is 
manufactured by Hindustan Aero¬ 
nautics Limited, Kanpur. 

Nuclear Explosion, Biggest Under¬ 
ground: On November 7, the U.S.A. 
exploded a 5-megaton underground 
nuclear device--the most powerful in 
history—at Amchitka island in the 
Aleutian mountain chain in Alaska. 
The explosion of the device was 
opposed by Japan, Canada and 
conservationist groups in the U.S.A. 
An appeal to the U.S. Supreme 
Court to get the explosion postponed 
or cancelled as it might provoke 
earthquakes and massive tidal waves 
was rejected. It was claimed that 
the test had been carried out success¬ 
fully and that it had strengthened the 
U.S. deterrent posture. It was a 
Spartan missile warhead which had 
been tested and it was expected that 
the missile would soon be included 
in the U.S. nuclear stockpile. 

Poorest Nations: The poorest 
nations in the world are 16 African 
countries and one in Latin America, 
according to a U.N. study. The 
nations listed from Asia are Afgha¬ 
nistan, Bhutan, Laos, Maldives, Nepal, 
Sikkim, Western Samoa and Yemen. 
The African countries listed are 
Botswana, Burundi, Chad, Dahomey, 
Ethiopia, Guinea, Lesotho, Malawi, 
Mali, Niger, Rwanda, Somalia. Sudan, 
Uganda, United Republic of Tan¬ 
zania and Upper Volta. Haiti is the 
lofie Latin American nation in the 
list. 

Sartre on Role of the Intellectual: 
In an interview published in 
the well-known French daily Le 
Monde, Jean-Paul Sartre, (he famous 
French intellectual, has expressed 
the view that intellectuals who do 
not actively protest against social 
and political ills are as much to 
blame as those who perpetrate such 
ills. He is reported to have said, 
“Just as the German intellectual who 
fled Hitler and talked about his 
anti-Nazism while he earned money 
writing scripts for Hollywood was 
as responsible for Hitler as the Ger¬ 
man who closed his eyes. Just 

as the American intellectual who 
only denounces the Vietnam war 
and the fate of your political pri¬ 
soners but continues to teach in a 
university that carries out war 
research and insists on law and order 


(which is a euphemism for letting the 
courts and police repress active dis¬ 
senters) is as responsible for the murders 
and repression as is the.government 
and its institutions, so too here in 
France the intellectual who does not 
put his body as well as his mind on 
the line against the system is funda¬ 
mentally supporting the system—and 
should be judged accordingly”. 

Swiss Women, Vote for: On 
October 30 this year Swiss women 
went to the polls for the first time 
along with their menfolk to elect a 
new Parliament. The Swiss women 
had secured the right to vote in 
federal affairs in February this year. 
In the elections held in October, 
there were a number of women 
candidates in the field. 

Synthesis Radio Telescope: is 
a row of 12 identical dish antennas. 
One such radio telescope set up 
near Weslerbork in Northern Ireland 
recently photographed a distant 
galaxy known as M-51 or the Whirl¬ 
pool Nebula, the light from which 
takes 12 million years to reach the 
earth. Scientists expect that the 
Synthesis Radio Telescope will help 
them to determine whether the 
quasars are really lighthouses mark¬ 
ing the outermost limits of the obser¬ 
vable universe. There are plans to 
set up very large arrays of dish 
antenna systems in the U.S.A. and 
in Britain. 

The Asian: is a new English 
daily which has started publishing 
from Hong Kong. The first issue 
appeared on October 10. The paper 
is edited by Tarzie Vittachi, a well- 
known Ceylonese journalist. It has 
been claimed that The Asian is the 
first regional newspaper in the world. 

The I.ong and Short of it: 
The distinction of being the 
tallest man in the world today goes 
to Mr. Gabriel Mojane of Mozam¬ 
bique. Mr. Mojane stands 8 feet 6 
inches. The world's shortest man is 
said to be Mr. Moreira Jacinto from 
Portugal. He stands nearly 2 feet. 
1 inch tall. Recently the two men 
took a Lufthansa flight from Lisbon 
to Stockholm to perform In a circus. 

Trip: is a documentary produced 
by the Films Division of India. B 
won a prize at a film festival recently 
organized at Monterey (California). 
Arts of the Sky, another documentary 
made by the Films Division, won a 
diploma at the International Military 
Film Festival at Versailles. The flip 1 
which is in colour shows a day ' n 
the life of an Indian fighter pilot. 

Tsunami; is a great sea-wave pro¬ 
duced by movements of the eartn 
or eruption of a volcano at the bot¬ 
tom of the ocean. It can rise as higf 
as 30 metres and run over the shore¬ 
line at speeds up to 800 km. per hour. 
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HOCKEY 

World Cup: Olympic and 
Asian Champions Pakistan led 
by Khalid Mahmud won the 
first World Cup Hockey 
Tournament when they defeat¬ 
ed Spain, the hosts, by one 
goal to nil at Barcelona on 
October 24. Akhtar Aslam 
scored the only goal of the 
match off a penalty corner hit. 
Pakistan had earlier lost to 
Spain in Pool ‘B’ by the odd 
goal in five. 

The second World Cup 
Tournament will be held in 
Holland in 1973 and India has 
offered to stage the third of the 
series in 1975. 

Pakistan’s Victory: With¬ 
out detracting from the merit 
of their victory, it must be said 
that Pakistan were lucky to 
get the title as, but foi a sur¬ 
prise defeat of the Netherlands 
at the hands of lowly-placed 
Japan, they would not have 
even figured in the knock-out 
semi-finals. 

In the semi-finals, Pakistan 
defeated India by two goals 
to one and Spain got the better 
of Kenya by a lonely goal. 
Kenya had qualified for the 
penultimate stage by defeating 
West Germany in “play-off” 
as both teams had finished their 
pool matches with equal points. 

India got the bronze medal 
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with a 2-1 win over Kenya. 
Ganesh scored both the goals. 

The ten teams in the tourna¬ 
ment finished in the following 
order, Pakistan 1, Spain 2, 
India 3, Kenva 4, West Germany 
5. Netherlands 6, France 7, 
Australia 8, Japan 9 and Argen¬ 
tina 10. 

India’s Position in World 
Hockey: It was the first 

time that India and Pakistan 
had met in a semi-final. They 
have met seven times in the 
finals, the first having been in 
the Melbourne Olympics when 
India had won one-nil. 

Pakistan captured the Olym¬ 
pic title for the first time when 
they defeated India one-nil in 
the 1960 Rome Olympics and 
four years later in Tokyo, India 
recaptured the gold medal by 
beating Pakistan one-nil. 

In the last Olympics at 
Mexico, three years ago, Paki¬ 
stan defeated Australia in the 
final to recapture the title 
while India had to be satisfied 
with the bronze medal after 
defeating West Germany for 
the third place. 

In the Asian Games Hockey 
Tournament, Pakistan had won 
the 1958 final at Tokyo on goal 
average after the two teams had 
played a barren draw. In the 
1962 Asian Games at Jakarta, 
Pakistan beat India two-nil in 


the final and in the 1966 Bang¬ 
kok Games India recaptured 
the title with a one-nil victory. 
At the last Asian Games, also 
held in Bangkok in 1970, Pakis¬ 
tan beat India one-nil after 
they had been forced into 
“sudden death” when there was 
no score during the 70 minutes 
regulation play and two periods 
of extra time. 

Earlier at Barcelona, India 
had headed Pool ‘A* with an 
unblemished record and Spain 
had come on top in Pool *B\ 
The final standings in the Pool 
matches had been (P—played; 
W—won; D—drawn; L—lost; 
F—goals for; A—goals against; 
Pts- Points). 

Pool “A” 

PWDLFAPts 
India 4 4 0 0 5 0 8 

West Germany 4 2 0 2 9 5 4 

Kenya 4 2 0 2 5 3 4 

France 4 2 0 2 2 5 4 

Argentina 4 0 0 4 1 9 0 

Pool “B’ 

Spain 4 2 1 1 5 3 5 

Pakistan 42 11118 5 

Netherlands 4 12 14 4 4 

Australia 4 1 1 2 4 7 3 

Japan 4 1 1 2 2 4 3 

The Indian team, led by 
centre-half Ajitpal Singh of 
Punjab, was: Cedric Pereira 
(Bombay) and Charles (Punjab) 
goalkeepers; Vinod Kumar 
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(Punjab), Michael Kindo (Ser¬ 
vices) and Baldev Singh (Uni¬ 
versities) full-backs; P. Krishna- 
murthy (Tamil Nadu), Harmik 
Singh (Punjab) and V. Paes 
(Bengal) half-backs; M.P. Gancsh 
(Services), Ashok Kumar (Ben¬ 
gal), Rajwinder Singh (Univer¬ 
sities), Shah Noor (Bhopal), 
De Mello (Bombay), Kulwant 
Singh (Punjab) and Harcharan 
Singh (Punjab) forwards; Balbir 
Singh manager-cum-coach ; Vi jay 
Gupta, assistant manager-cum- 
coach. 

Invitation Tournament: Corps 
of Signals, Jullundur, won 
the All-India Invitation Hockey 
Tournament at Chandigarh on 
October 9 when they defeated 
Northern Railway by one goal 
to nil. Last year, these two 
teams had shared the trophy. 

Gurmit Tournament: Rock 
Rovers won the Gurmit Memo¬ 
rial Hockey Tournament at 
Chandigarh on October 17 when 
they defeated Northern Rail¬ 
ways, 1-0. 

TENNIS 

Davis Cup: The United 
States scored their fourth suc¬ 
cessive Davis Cup Challenge 
Round victory when they defeat¬ 
ed Rumania by three matches 
to two at Charlotte (North 
Carolina) on October 12. This 
was the Americans’ twenty- 
third triumph in the Davis 
Cup and they were appearing 
in the 60th and last Challenge 
Round—the last because from 
1972, the holders of the Cup 
must play in the elimination 
rounds as well. With this 
victory, the U.S.A. established 
a new record. Before this 
they were sharing the lead with 
Australia, 22 wins each. 

Results: Singles : Stan 

Smith (U.S.A.) beat Hie Nastase, 
7-5, 6-3, 6-1; Frank Froehling 
(U.S.A.) beat Ion Tiriac, 3-6, 
1-6, 6-1, 6-3, 8-6; Stan Smith 
(U.S.A.) beat Ion Tiriac, 8-6, 
6-3, 6-0; Ilie Nastase (Rumania) 
beat Frank Froehling, 6-3, 6-1, 
1-6, 6-4. 


Doubles: Ilie Nastase and 
Ion Tiriac (Rumania) beat Stan 
Smith and Erik Van Dillen, 
7-5, 6-4, 8-6. 

SHOOTING 

Asian Championships: 
South Korea won the second 
Asian Shooting Championships 
finishing with 13 of the 25 gold 
medals at stake at Seoul on 
October 26. 

Defending champions Japan 
were runners up with eight 
golds in the seven-nation com¬ 
petition. 

The following was the final 
medals tally: (G—Gold; S— 
Silver; B—-Bronze). 

G S B 
Korea 13 9 8 

Japan 8 12 8 

Thailand '325 

India 1 0 1 

Malaysia 0 1 0 

Taiwan 0 1 0 

Singapore 0 0 1 

WEIGHTLIFTING 

New World Record: Soviet 
weightlifter Adam Gnatov 
improved his world press re¬ 
cord in the flyweight division 
with a lift of 115*5 kilos at 
Moscow on October 2. Gnatov 
had set his previous record of 
115 kilos in Moscow in July. 

World Record Equalled: 

Filipino flyweight Salvador Del 
Rosario equalled the world re¬ 
cord of 130 kilos in clean and 
jerk to win a gold medal in the 
Asian Weightlifting Champion¬ 
ships at Manila on October 8. 

The world record had stood 
in the name of V. Krishishin of 
the Soviet Union since last 
year. 

David Honoured: Indian 
film actor David Abraham had 
been awarded a medal of honour 
by the International Weight¬ 
lifting Congress. He attended 
the Congress in Lima from Sep¬ 
tember 17 to 27 as a delegate 
from India. 


Abraham has also been 
selected as a member of the. 
Jury of Appeal for, Olympic 
Weightlifting Competition, to 
be held in Munich next year. 

CRICKET 

Irani Trophy: Rest of India 
won the Irani Trophy beating 
Ranji Trophy Champions and 
holders Bombay by 111 runs. 

Scores: Rest of India, 287 
and 236; Bombay 195 and 217. 

SWIMMING 

National Championships: 

Services retained the men’s title 
in the 28th National Swimming 
Championships which con¬ 
cluded at Ahmedabad on Octo¬ 
ber 28. Services aggregated 
166 points against 64 of Bengal 
who got the second place. 

Maharashtra won the 
women’s and girls’ team cham¬ 
pionships with 101 and 54 
points respectively. 

Bengal edged out Maha¬ 
rashtra for the boys’ team title 
securing 74 points against the 
latter’s 71. 

Services Championships: 
Southern Command retained the 
team title and also won the 
water polo final in the Services 
Swimming Championships 
which concluded at Bombay on 
October 9. Southern Com¬ 
mand finished with 119 points, 
three more than those of their 
nearest rivals, Central Com¬ 
mand. 

AWARDS 

Azad Trophy: The Univer¬ 
sity of Punjab have won the 
Abul Kalam Azad Trophy for 
1970-71 for' being the best 
University in Sports and games. 

The trophy, which had been 
instituted in 1956-57, is award¬ 
ed annually to the university 
which contributes most to¬ 
wards participation in the 
national and international tour¬ 
naments. —M.L.K- 
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New Trends in World Politics 


Observer 


'THE nuclear bombs dropped 
*■ bv the United States on 
Hiroshima and Nagasaki not 
only put an end to the Second 
World War but also seriously 
reduced the possibility of an¬ 
other conflict of world dimen¬ 
sions. The invention of thermo¬ 
nuclear weapons with infinitely 
greater destructive power and 
of the extraordinarily swift means 
of delivering them made war 
as an instrument of national 
policy completely outmoded. 

Had the full implications 
of a nuclear conflict been grasp¬ 
ed by leading world statesmen, 
they would have earnestly con¬ 
ducted negotiations to evolve 
a comprehensive agreement on 
disarmament and permanently 
banished the spectre of a nu¬ 
clear holocaust from the minds 
of the people. Unfortunately, 
the end of the war did not bring 
about the end of old diplomacy. 
The pre-war diplomacy govern¬ 
ed by the concept of the balance 
of power, international sus¬ 
picions and rivalries and the 
pursuit of the policy of national 
aggrandizement reappeared, and 
the hopes and aspirations embo¬ 
died in the U.N. Charter seemed 
to be illusory. The history of 
mankind provides several exam¬ 
ples of this kind of cultural 
lag—the inability of the human 
race to adjust itself to the 
changed and rapidly changing 
conditions. 

This time the inability poses 
a grave danger to the very 
existence of man and his civi¬ 
lisation built with such heavy 
sacrifices and prolonged labour. 
A number of factors combined 
h> shatter the hopes aroused 
by the co-operation among the 
allied partners to fight the 
fascist menace: (1) The nuclear 
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weapons which should have 
brought the nations together 
added to their fears. The 
danger of a surprise attack 
began to haunt them with the 
result that a feverish race for 
stockpiling nuclear weapons 
broke out. Prolonged negotia¬ 
tions to evolve a treaty banning 
the manufacture of atomic arms 
proved abortive because a fool¬ 
proof international inspection 
and control system calculated 
to prevent surreptitious manu¬ 
facture and stockpiling of such 
weapons could not be devised. 
(2) The defeat of the axis powers 
created a power-vacuum which 
the great powers rushed to fill, 
riviving old suspicions, jealou¬ 
sies, fears and intrigues. (3) The 
decline of Europe, the weaken¬ 
ing of the Commonwealth con¬ 
sequent upon the reduction of 
Britain to the status of a second- 
rate power, the emergence of a 
large number of independent 
States in Asia and Africa and 
the Communist hegemony over 
China created a new power- 
pattern in the post-war world, 
necessitating a reappraisal of 
foreign policy. (4) The old 
ideological conflict between the 
democracies apprehensive of 
Communist aggression and sub¬ 
version and the Communist 
States ever sensitive to the old 
fears of capitalist encirclement 
appeared in a far more aggra¬ 
vated form. 

It would be uncharitable to 
suggest that statesmen in the 
post-war world were not anxious 
to create conditions of peace. 
What they were lacking was the 
ability to shed their old ways 
of thought and pursue a new 
diplomacy needed for the nu¬ 
clear age. The non-aligned 
nations made a heroic attempt 
to bring the super-powers to¬ 


gether, but they could only urge 
a pacific approach in a world 
riven into power-blocs and 
determined to negotiate only 
from a position of strength. 
The veto power paralysed the 
Security Council. Multilateral 
military alliances and bilateral 
security pacts replaced the col¬ 
lective security system of the 
U.N. “The tremendous exten¬ 
sion of American commitments 
since World War II seemed 
imperative to the nation be¬ 
cause it was directed at coun¬ 
tering communism, a totali¬ 
tarian ideology with preten¬ 
sions to global revolution that 
confronted the United States 
with a dual threat to its secu¬ 
rity and its international ideals”. 
This is how an American writer 
on international affairs viewed 
the need for America's alliances 
a few years ago. Writing on 
the future of these alliances, 
be observed: “The United States 
will continue to be the major 
non-communist protagonist in 
an overall conflict of virtually 
global scope; and for the next 
decade or more, whatever other 
conflicts may arise, this domi¬ 
nant conflict will be between 
the United States and friendly 
states on the one hand and the 
Soviet Union and China and 
other smaller communist States, 
pursuing increasingly divergent 
policies, on the other hand”. 
The defenders of the Warsaw 
Pact also spoke of capitalist 
threat to their security and 
territorial integrity and the ideo¬ 
logical confrontation between 
the East and the West. 

Militaiy alliances as a means 
of deterring aggression and 
preserving peace met with oppo¬ 
sition from a number of coun¬ 
tries. The non-aligned nations 
demanded dissolution of mili- 
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tary alliances and dismantling 
of foreign bases. They looked 
upon military groupings as 
aggravating international ten¬ 
sion, and promoting jealousies 
and suspicions among the lead¬ 
ing powers. During the last 
few years we have heard less 
of the cold war and military 
alliances and more of attempts 
at East-West understanding. 
The reasons for this are not 
far to seek. Military alliances 
do not create the climate for 
peace. They do not reduce the 
crushing burden of armaments. 
The smaller powers as members 
of military pacts lose their 
independence of action. They 
fear involvement in a major 
war started by the great Powers. 
With the abatement of the cold 
war, the old fears of inter¬ 
national communism entering 
upon world conquest and sub¬ 
version or of the capitalist- 
imperialist encirclement of the 
Communist States have greatly 
been dispelled. It is now 
realised that a full-fledged 
thermo-nuclear conflict with its 
devastating consequences has 
become unthinkable and that 
the problem today is to explore 
avenues of peace, not to get 
ready for a third world war. 
Military alliances also fell into 
disarray when two facts clearly 
emerged. One fact was that 
neither power bloc was firmly 
united and that serious fissures 
had appeared in its ranks. 
Communist China and the 
Soviet Union openly fell out 
with each other, and East 
European States clearly showed 
their dissatisfaction with the 
Warsaw Pact. Fissures also 
appeared in the NATO as the 
European nations became eco¬ 
nomically stronger and politi¬ 
cally more self-confident and 
the fears of a Soviet attack 
appeared unwarranted. West 
European nations are now think¬ 
ing more in terms of their poli¬ 
tical integration in . a united 
Europe than of their NATO 
shield. The British have decid¬ 
ed to join the E.C.M. This 
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historic decision holds vast 
potentialities. Britain's asso¬ 
ciation with the E.C.M. means 
integration of Britain’s economy 
with that of Western Europe 
as well as the possibility at no 
distant date of a political union 
which would be a third world 
power. The second fact was 
that no identity of interest was 
possible among pact members. 

The U.S.A. has also been 
reappraising its foreign policies 
in the light of the changed 
conditions. It would be wrong 
to say that the isolationist ele¬ 
ment is gaining the upper hand 
in the U.S.A. But it cannot 
be denied that the Dulles 
approach to world affairs is 
being progressively discarded. 
Three reasons may be given to 
account for this change. With 
the Soviet Union and the USA 
piling up therm o-nuclear 
weapons capable of completely 
destroying each other, the danger 
of a confrontation between them 
has to be eliminated by resolv¬ 
ing the differences. The allies 
of the U.S.A. are becoming 
more and more unmanageable 
and are not contributing much 
to joint defence. Americans 
are becoming weary of under¬ 
taking world-wide commitments. 
Their experience of U.S. parti¬ 
cipation in the Vietnam fight¬ 
ing has completely disillusioned 
them. The Senate vote to end 
U.S. foreign aid is an extreme 
but significant step. It repre¬ 
sents a complete reversal of 
earlier policy. It undermines 
the Nixon doctrine which seeks 
to provide U.S. allies with the 
military and economic means 
to help themselves and reduce 
the need for direct military in¬ 
volvement. Dr. Kissinger has 
put the new American attitude 
in the following words: “We 
are a superpower physically, 
but our designs can be meaning¬ 
ful only if they generate willing 
co-operation. We can continue 
to contribute to defence and 
positive programmes, but we 
must seek to encourage and 


not stifle a sense of local res¬ 
ponsibility. Our contribution 
should not be the sole or princi¬ 
pal effort, but it should make 
the difference between success 
and failure.” 

We appear to be moving 
into a calmer atmosphere. This 
is not to suggest that there will 
not be local and regional wars 
with conventional weapons or 
that rivalry between the great 
powers will not continue to be 
intense. But it is clear that 
the old rigid postures which 
gave rise to the East-West 
cold war have been abandoned. 
The old jargon and shibboleths 
are still employed at times, 
but there is no conviction be¬ 
hind them. The U.S.A. and 
the Soviet Union have their 
fundamental differences over the 
Middle East and Vietnam, but 
nobody thinks that these issues 
could precipitate a major con¬ 
flict between them. The super¬ 
powers realise the disastrous 
consequences of a full-scale 
war between themselves, and 
they are no longer indulging 
in brinkmanship. They know 
when and where to draw back. 
The European situation no 
longer causes dismay. The 
German question is no longer 
a live issue which might prove 
explosive. It appears to every¬ 
body quite in the fitgess of 
things that President Nixon 
should visit the Soviet Union 
and discuss vital political ques¬ 
tions with its leaders. The 
Soviet Premier, Mr. Alexei 
Kosygin, has said that the 
prime issues which the Soviet 
leaders would discuss with Pre¬ 
sident Nixon would be strategic 
arms, general disarmament, 
European security, force reduc¬ 
tion in Europe, convening of 
an all-European security con¬ 
ference which would generate 
in Europe a normal and tranquil 
atmosphere for all people. He 
has also said that the Soviet 
Union is negotiating with China 
and wants a peaceful settle- 
(Contd. on page 312) 
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Strains on Indian Economy 


C.L. Kfaanna 


I T might sound paradoxical 
at first to talk about 
the strains on Indian economy 
in the face of bumper food 
crops for four years in a row. 
According to the traditional 
price models, the foodgrain 
prices are germane to the price 
fluctuations in India. Therefore, 
when there was food shortage, 
the rise in the general price 
level was taken as inevitable. 
The cure-all was considered to 
be augmenting food supplies. 
In the present situation, the 
unprecedented rise in foodgrain 
output to 108 million ton in 
1970-71 has failed to depress 
the prices—thanks to the go¬ 
vernmental policies of price 
support, massive food procure¬ 
ment for buffer stocks and 
reduction in the import of 
Ibodgrains. Tstead of a fall, 
the prices have registered a 
swing to the other extreme. 
While during the six months 
preceding the mid-term Lok 
Sabha elections in March 1971, 
the wholesale price index stea¬ 
died around 182, it rose by 5.5 
percent to 191.5 in August 
last. On September 24, the 
index number stood at 208.4. 
Recent indications are that the 
prices might rise by 10 percent 
by the year-end as against 
5.7 percent last year. The 
theory that prices in our eco¬ 
nomy are determined by the 
foodgrain prices is thus a 
myth and needs to be revised 
taking into account the other 
factors that come into play. 
These variable factors are 
obviously exercising such pulls 
on our economy that they might 
cause serious distortions unless 
they are held in leash. 

It would be presumptuous 
to argue that we can afford 
to ignore the food front. We 
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must take cognizance of the 
things that are eroding our 
resources. The recent floods 
in the four States of Bihar, 
Uttar Pradesh, West Bengal 
and Orissa have wrought great 
havoc. The total loss caused 
by them is put at Rs. 400 crore 
in terms of money. Their 
impact on the demand for food 
and crop yield is not yet known 
but, understandably, it must be 
considerable. The problem of 
feeding the Bangla Desh re¬ 
fugees, 10 million in number 
at present, and the overhang¬ 
ing war clouds on the Indo- 
Pakistan borders (if and when 
they burst) will put a heavy 
strain on our food resources. 
Not only will the available 
stocks become inadequate but 
the prices will also rise, parti¬ 
cularly with the increase in 
money supply on account of 
deficit financing and added 
consumption by the “immi¬ 
grants” from East Bengal. If 
the producers, merchants, trades¬ 
men and hoarders exploit the 
emerging situation to their own 
advantage, the difficulties would 
aggravate further. 

In the industrial sector, 
idle capacity in an otherwise 
buoyant economy poses yet 
another problem. In a survey 
by FICCI (Federation of Indian 
Chambers of Commerce and 
Industry), as many as 78 out 
of the 200 industries have over 
50 percent idle capacity. That 
means loss in output, less 
employment opportunities and 
also a “spread effect” in other 
industries which use the pro¬ 
ducts of the under-worked units. 
The under-utilized steel and 
cement industries, for instance, 
have adversely affected the 
tempo of production in the 
export-oriented engineering 


industries and employment- 
oriented construction activities 
at home. The gap between the 
requirements and supply of 
steel is proposed to be made 
up by a crash programme of 
imports worth Rs. 200 crore, 
but that means a bigger import 
bill and more of free foreign 
exchange for making untied 
purchases. In other words, we 
shall require a big boost for 
exports in order to be able to 
pay for imports. 

The capacity constraints 
have also led to low growth 
rate in the industrial sector. 
In 1969-70, the growth rate was 
6.9 percent; in 1970-71 it was 
less than 5 percent and this 
year it is below 2 percent. All 
these are far below the plan 
target of 8 to 10 percent per 
annum. The causes for this are: 

(a) 20 percent less by way of 
plan expenditure last year than 
the plan expenditure of 1965-66; 

( b ) shortage of industrial raw 
materials, particularly cotton 
and steel; (c) idle capacity in 
some of the capital goods in¬ 
dustries like cement and paper; 
and {d) fall in demand for pro¬ 
ducts like railway wagons (the 
railway wagon workshops in 
the public sector—excepting the 
one at Amritsar—-are reported 
to have been closed down owing 
to the fall in offtake). 

Mr. C. Subramaniam, Union 
Minister for Planning and 
Deputy Chairman of the Plan¬ 
ning Commission, has attri¬ 
buted the low growth rates to 
the shortfalls in outlays in the 
public and private sectors. 
More investment in both the 
sectors is, therefore, considered 
as the crying need of the hour. 
Can this be done without an 
additional dose of money supply? 
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Resort to taxation would be an 
open invitation to agitations 
and public resistance which, in 
turn, would increase the go¬ 
vernmental expenditure on curb¬ 
ing such activities and also 
reduce production. The pros¬ 
pects for large-scale borrowing 
are limited in as much as the 
Union government has already 
tapped the money market by 
taking loans worth Rs. 500 
crore as provided for in the 
current year’s budget. Deficit 
financing as the path of least 
resistance is the only alternative 
in the circumstances. Increased 
money flows are thus inescap¬ 
able. The quantum of deficit 
financing would, obviously, be 
decided by the level of the public 
sector investments in the States 
and at the Centre, by the non- 
developmental expenditure on 
defence preparedness necessitat¬ 
ed by the fears of Indo-Pakistan 
confrontation and by the grow¬ 
ing influx of Bangla Desh re¬ 
fugees. It might be added here 
that the State governments have 
already taken overdrafts to 
the tune of about Rs. 240 crore 
this year so far, despite sub¬ 
stantial Central assistance. The 
new flow of money into the 
economy would naturally raise 
the prices. The change in the 
price level, according to a publi¬ 
cation of the Economic Re¬ 
search Unit of the Indian 
Statistical Institute, Calcutta, 
is equal to the excess of the 
change in the money supply 
over that of Gross National 
Product in a given year. In 
1971-72, the money supply is 
likely to register an increase of 
11 to 12 percent, while the 
national income might rise by 
only 4 to 5.5 percent. The 
wholesale price index is accor¬ 
dingly expected to rise by 6 to 
8 percent during the year. 
This appears to be an under¬ 
estimate in the context of re¬ 
cent developments. Bangla 
Desh refugees are likely to cost 
us nothing less than Rs. 525 
crore as stated by the Union 
Finance Minister, Mr. Y.B. 


Chavan, at a news conference 
in Washington on September 
29. Actually, the expenditure 
might be more than Rs. 600 
crore this year. Add to this the 
expenditure on providing re¬ 
lief and rehabilitation to the 
flood-affected people. 

Our foreign trade is also 
coming under pressure. The 
Indo-Soviet Treaty might well 
serve as a cushion to absorb 
the shocks to which the Indian 
economy is exposed whether 
due to the Bangla Desh crisis 
or the foreign exchange bottle¬ 
necks. The 10 percent sur¬ 
charge on imports to the U.S.A. 
announced by President Nixon’s 
Administration, the cut in aid 
to India and the dollar crisis 
are other factors likely to ac- 
centruate the strains. The 
Americans have moved miles 
away from the Kennedy Round 
which envisaged the first tariff’ 
reduction and eventually zero 
tariff. Even the remotest hopes 
of trade expansion between the 
developing and developed coun¬ 
tries in terms of the UNCTAD 
II Conference in New Delhi 
have receded. The growth 
rate of 8.3 percent attained 
last year might not be reached, 
much less exceeded as the 
Foreign Trade Ministry en¬ 
visages. 

Possible countervailing 
measures to soften the rigours 
of the strains may be listed as 
follows: 

1. Imports of selected com¬ 
modities should be further 
liberalised so as to ensure 
optimum utilisation of in¬ 
dustrial capacity; 

2. Credit policy should be re¬ 
oriented for promoting ac¬ 
celerated growth rate in the 
industrial sector. At present 
the credit gap between the 
supply of and demand for 
working capital is as big 
as 10 percent which has re¬ 
tarded capacity utilisation 
in a number of industries 
like cotton textiles, jute 


manufacture. engineering 
industries, chemicals etc. 

3. A review and re-alignment 
of priorities of Schemes in 
the plan should be under- • 
taken immediately. Thu 
need for this has already 
been recognised by the 
Planning Commission autho¬ 
rities but it has not yet been 
spelt out by them as to how 
this will be achieved. The 
Union Minister for Plan¬ 
ning has contented himself 
with the vague assumption 
that agriculture and allied 
industries would continue 
to enjoy priority in the 
seventies and eighties if the 
impending stagnation in the 
economy is to be cut short. 

4. Curbing of the soaring prices. 
The Reserve Bank of India 
has already taken certain 
measures, e.g., imposition 
of control on bank advances 
against sugar, gur, khandsari 
by raising the minimum mar¬ 
gin and fixing a minimum 
rate of interest of 12 per¬ 
cent on advances for these 
goods. 

The economy of the country 
is in the red. Idle capacity in 
the industrial field, shortfalls 
in indigenous industrial raw 
material, import bottlenecks in 
respect of raw material and 
capital goods supplies, mounting 
money supply and the creeping 
inflationary pressures, increas¬ 
ing governmental expenditure 
on Bangla Desh refugees and 
the political, social and economic 
tensions—ail these are cons¬ 
piring against the buoyancy of 
our economy. Vigorous and 
effective steps backed by eter¬ 
nal vigilance are inevitable. 
Failing this, the present pheno¬ 
menon of a higher growth rate 
in agriculture but a very low 
growth rate in industries would 
continue to baffle us. The 
agricultural surpluses gene¬ 
rated through the green revo¬ 
lution would go waste. 
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Wages and Tax Structure in U.S.S.R. 


A. Lebendinskas 


\I7ITH the increase in labour 
productivity in the USSR 
and the country’s national in¬ 
come, wages are steadily grow¬ 
ing. Whereas in 1950 the 
average monthly earning of 
factory and office workers was 
64.2 roubles, in 1970 it had 
already reached 122 roubles. 
It is expected that average 
earnings in the USSR will in¬ 
crease to 146-149 roubles a 
month in 1975. 

Simultaneously, there are 
plans to improve regional and 
zonal wage differentials in 
labour remuneration in 1971- 
75. In the 8th five-year period 
(1965-1970), higher rates of 
wages were introduced for all 
factory and office workers in 
the northern districts, in the 
Far East and in Eastern Siberia. 
In the current five-year period 
(1971-75) it is planned to intro¬ 
duce higher rates of wages for 
all workers in Western Siberia, 
in the Urals, in Kazakhstan 
(with the exception of the 
southern districts) and in a 
number, of districts of Central 
Asia, as compared with the 
cash remuneration received by 
their colleagues in the central 
and southern districts of the 
USSR. 

The Soviet system of labour 
remuneration takes into account 
the qualification of a worker 
and the conditions of work. 
A worker’s skill is taken into 
account by the tariff rates and 
categories (in the majority of 
industrial branches a six-cate¬ 
gory system has been estab¬ 
lished), while the skill of 
engineers and office employees 
>s reflected in the scale of 
monthly salaries. With the 
advance of technological pro¬ 
gress the skill of all the workers 
in production improves and the 


differences in this respect are 
gradually reduced, as also the 
difference in remuneration. 

Remuneration System 

Piece rate is the most wides- 
spread system of employment. 
There are direct piece rate, pro¬ 
gressive piece rate, and piece 
rate plus bonus wage systems. 
Under the direct piece rate 
system, every production unit 
is being paid according to a 
standard rate, and earnings are 
in direct proportion to the 
work done. The progressive 
piece late wage system pro¬ 
vides an increase in rates for 
products manufactured in ex¬ 
cess of the established quota. 
With the piece-rate plus bonus 
wage system, piece rate earn¬ 
ings are supplemented by bonus¬ 
es for overfulfilling the quotas, 
for the high quality of the out¬ 
put, for an economy of raw 
materials, fuel, etc. 

Another form of labour re¬ 
muneration in the USSR is 
pay by the hour, i.e., labour 
remuneration in accordance with 
the time spent on the job. In 
order that work paid by the 
hour to a greater degree stimu¬ 
lates the employees, salaries or 
rates are supplemented with 
bonuses for achieving one or 
another qualitative index. At 
present more than one-third 
of workers in industry arc on 
time work and their number is 
increasing. Incidentally, the 
remuneration of piece rate 
workers is also supplemented by 
bonuses issued from both the 
wages fund of an enterprise 
and the material incentive fund 
which is formed from the pro¬ 
fit received. 

The remuneration of the 
engineering and technical staff 
and office workers is established 
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by the state in the form of 
monthly salaries, differentiated 
in accordance with the com¬ 
plexity of the work performed 
and partly according to the 
branch of production. Engineer¬ 
ing and technical personnel 
and office workers receive 
bonuses from the profits of an 
enterprise over and above their 
salaries. 

On collective farms remu¬ 
neration is also conducted in 
accordance with the law of dis¬ 
tribution according to work but 
in a somewhat different socio¬ 
economic form. This specific 
feature is in the collective far¬ 
mer receiving money from the 
fund belonging to the given co¬ 
operative and not to society 
as a whole. The level of labour 
remuneration on each collec¬ 
tive farm directly depends on 
its income. As of July, 1966 
guaranteed labour remunera¬ 
tion was introduced on col¬ 
lective farms. (Over and above 
this guaranteed labour remu¬ 
neration, the collective farmer 
is rewarded for the results of 
his work at the end of the year. 
The differentiation in remune¬ 
ration depending on the quan¬ 
tity and quality of work, on the 
branch of the national economy 
and the economic district (for 
instance in the districts of the 
Far North, labour remunera¬ 
tion is from 50 to 100 per cent 
higher than in the European 
part of the USSR), provides 
for a substantial difference in 
its level. 

Tax Structure 

Taxes imposed upon the 
I>opulation occupy a compara¬ 
tively small place in the USSR 
budget (only 8-9 per cent of the 
total revenue). There are two 
types of taxes: firstly, the in- 
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come tax and secondly, the tax 
on bachelors and small families. 
In the latter category are un¬ 
married as well as married men 
between the ages of 20 and 50, 
with no children and married 
women between the ages of 
20 and 40 with no children. 

The income-tax is less in 
cases where the worker has 
four or more dependants. The 
size and rates of taxes from 
factory and office workers are 
to be seen from the following 
table: 


With earnings more than 
300 roubles a month, the in¬ 
come tax is computed as follows: 
at first the tax on 300 roubles 
is calculated from the above 
table, then 13 per cent is taken 
off the remaining sum of the 
earnings. However, when a 
worker has a rebate for depen¬ 
dants, the sum of the tax com¬ 
puted by the above method is 
reduced by 30 per cent. The 
tax on bachelors, single citi¬ 
zens and members of small 
families with earnings more than 
300 roubles a month is fixed 


Income Tax 


Tax on bachelors, on 

Monthly Without rebate for With rebates for 4 single people and small 
earnings dependants or more dependants families 


in 


per cent 

in 

per cent 

in 

per cent of 

roubles 

in roubles 

of wages 

roubles of wages 

roubles 

wages 

61 

025 

0-41 

018 

029 

0-25 

041 

70 

2-85 

407 

200 

2/86 

2-41 

3-44 

80 

5'22 

6-52 

3-65 

4-5ft 

4-70 

5-87 

90 

7 00 

7-78 

4'90 

5-44 

5-40 

600 

100 

8-20 

8-20 

5-71 

5-71 

600 

600 

200 

21-20 

1060 

1484 

7-42 

1200 

600 

300 

3420 

11-4 

23-94 

7-98 

1800 

600 


at six per cent of the total 
earnings. 


A policy of gradually aboli-’ 
shing taxes is being carried 
out in the USSR. Thus, in 
1960-1961 factory and office 
workers with earnings up to 
60 roubles a month were exemp¬ 
ted from paying taxes, while 
taxes on those earning from 60 
to 70 roubles were on the 
average reduced by 40 per 
cent. As of January 1. 196R, 
taxes were on the average re¬ 
duced by 25 per cent on factory 
and office workers’ earnings 
from 61 to 80 roubles a month. 
During the 1971-197 period taxes 
will be fully abolished on the 
earnings of factory and office 
workers receiving up to 70 
roubles a month and the tax 
rates reduced on earnings up 
to 90 roubles a month. 


New Trends in World Politics {Contd.from page 308) 


ment with it. President Nixon 
has declared that “with the 
Soviet Union we want a rela¬ 
tionship in which the interests 
of both are respected.” “When 
interests conflict”, he added, 
“we prefer negotiation and 
restraint as the methods to 
adjust differences.” The out¬ 
come of President Nixon’s 
planned visits to Moscow and 
Peking will remain a matter for 
speculation for months to 
come. In any case we have 
moved far away from old ten¬ 
sions and tactics of brinkman¬ 
ship and are progressively shed¬ 
ding old suspicions about each 
other’s intentions. The European 
situation today is particularly 
favourable to a lasting peace. 

The admission of communist 
China into the United Nations 
is an event of profound inter¬ 
national significance. President 
Nixon’s bold decision to visit 
Peking and establish personal 
contacts with the Chinese leaders 
and the change in the American 


attitude on the question of 
Peking’s entry into the U.N. 
constitute an important step on 
the road to peace. Underlying 
President Nixon’s proposed 
visit to Peking is the tacit 
assumption that China and 
America can resolve their dif¬ 
ferences by negotiations and 
that they can co-operate with 
each other for mutual benefit 
and for the good of the human 
race—an assumption which the 
U.S.A. was not prepared to 
act upon for over two decades. 
Nobody can say with certainty 
how the Chinese will shape 
their attitude in the U.N. An 
expert on Chinese affairs has 
expressed the view that they will 
probably follow a fairly mode¬ 
rate course at the U.N. It is 
obvious that if there is to be an 
agreement on disarmament and 
Asian peace and stability, China’s 
participation in the U.N. deli¬ 
berations is a prime necessity. 
A thrce-Power accord in the 
Security Council where for¬ 
merly accord between the two 


super-Powers was necessary 
would present more difficulties, 
but the realities of the world 
situation demand that such an 
accord should be secured. 
International developments 
arc generally viewed from 
two angles—the cynical angle 
which views every development 
as part of power-politics and 
the idealistic angle which looks 
hopefully at diplomatic moves 
and negotiations as part of 
humanity’s efforts towards a 
better world. If President 
Nixon sees his mission as 
attempting only a new power- 
relalionship, it will lead to no 
permanent results. The fact 
is that the time has come for 
bold initiatives to create a more 
stable and peaceful world order. 
Is the new trend in world poli¬ 
tics to be merely a prolonga¬ 
tion of the old diplomacy or is 
it to be a move towards a new 
diplomacy? Old habits and 
ways of thinking die hard. 
But we have to discard them if® 
brave new world is to be created. 
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Gandhian Thought 



On Caste 


“I have frequently said that I do not believe in caste in the 
modern sense. Jt is an excrescence and a handicap on progress. 
Nor do I believe in inequalities between human beings. We arc all 
absolutely equal, but equality is of souls and not bodies. 
Hence it is a mental state." 


This extract has been taken 
from what Gandhiji wrote in 
Young India in 1931. All of us 
are familiar with the connota¬ 
tion of the phrase “caste in the 
modern sense” used in it. That 
connotation has not in fact 
changed much since the lines 
quoted above were written. 
Caste in the modern sense means 
the sort of social gradation by 
birth which has come to be 
accepted in Hindu society to-day, 
so that people look upon them¬ 
selves as “high” or "low” on 
the basis of the caste into which 
they are born. 

This social gradation has 
served to create many divisions 
in Hindu society, dividing it 
into castes and sub-castes, with 
more rigorous restrictions on 
inter-marriage and inter-dining 
than the most rabid racist 
regime to-day can boast of. It has 
also given birth to the institu¬ 
tion of untouchability. 

Gandhiji carried on a life¬ 
long crusade against the social 
aberrations created by the caste 
system. He described the dis¬ 
tinction between ‘high’ and ‘low’ 
as an evil which has been cor¬ 
roding Hindu society for a long 
time. As an ardent advocate 
of the equality of all human 
heings he said, “We need 
to think of and to assert 
equality, because we see great 
'nequalities in the physical 
world. We have to realise 
equality in the midst of this 
a Pparent inequality. Assump¬ 


tion of superiority by oneperson 
over any other is a sin against 
God and man. Thus caste, in 
so far as it connotes distinction 
in status, is an evil.” 

The institution of untoucha¬ 
bility was criticized and con¬ 
demned by Gandhiji even more 
trenchantly. Describing it as 
a hideous thing, he said. “It 
has degraded both the un¬ 
touchables and the touchables. 
It has stunted the growth of 
nearly 40 million human beings.” 
In fact he made abolition of un¬ 
touchability one of the main aims 
of his life, and in pursuance 
r of the objective, made common 
cause with the Harijans as he 
called the untouchables. He 
preferred to live like them and 
with them even when he was 
sure of a hearty welcome in 
palaces. 

But from the foregoing, it 
would be wrong to conclude that 
he condemned the caste-system 
in its totality. Tn his opinion, 
the system as it originated in 
Aryan society, hud a sound base. 
It had only been corrupted by 
excesses like the “spirit of 
untouchableness” when Hindu 
polity was at its lowest ebb. 
He held that if these excesses 
were removed, the system could 
regain its pristine glory. He 
said, “Caste, in so far as it con¬ 
notes distinctions in status, is 
an evil. I do, however, believe 
in Varna which is based on 
hereditary occupations.” 


Gandhiji’s conception of the 
Varnashrama dharma evolved 
by the Aryans was that it was a 
system of regulating social 
relations and conduct through 
division of labour on the basis 
of four universal occupations 
viz., “imparting knowledge, 
defending the defenceless, carry¬ 
ing on agricultureand commerce, 
and performing service through 
physical labour.” He consider¬ 
ed these four divisions to be 
fundamental, natural and essen¬ 
tial, not only as a remedy against 
heartless competition and social 
disintegration, but also from the 
economic point of view as they 
ensured hereditary skill, limited 
competition, provided the best 
form of unemployment assur¬ 
ance, and had all the advantages 
of trade guilds. Each of these 
divisions of society was compli¬ 
mentary to the other, and none 
of them was inferior or superior 
to any other, as all were equally 
necessary for the whole body of 
Hinduism. 

The following words sum up 
Gandhiji’s attitude to the Jaw 
or Varna as distinguished from 
caste in the modern sense, 
“The law of Varna admits of 
no distinctions of high and low. 
On the on hand it guarantees 
to each the fruits of his labours, 
and on the other it prevents him 
from pressing upon his neigh¬ 
bours.” 
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Group Discussion 


U.N. Membership Will be a Restraining Influence on China 

The verdict which the U.N. General Assembly gave in the last week 
of October this year on the question of Chinese representation in the world 
body was long overdue. It marked the end of a long-drawn debate in which 
the opponents of the Communist regime in Peking pitched themselves against 
those who wanted to see it represented in the international forum. While some 
of Peking's supporters made it a question of the legitimate rights of one 
fourth of mankind, others supported the move with the idea that the Chinese 
communists should be made more responsive to world opinion. Whether 
that objective will he achieved is the subject of this discussion. 


No. 1. Friends! The 
proposition put to us appears 
to be a loaded one. When it is 
said that U.N. membership will 
be a restraining influence on 
China, it is implied that thus lar 
China has been acting in an 
unrestrained manner. Wc 
may well be feeling sore over 
what happened in 1962, but 
we should not allow those bitter 
memories to prejudice our assess¬ 
ment of the career and achieve¬ 
ments of a great nation. From 
all accounts, ever since Mao 
announced the dawn of a new 
era in China on October 1, 
1949, the country has made 
wonderful progress. The 
new leadership gave the country 
a clear sense of national priori¬ 
ties and goals, eradicated bureau¬ 
cratic delays and degeneration 
with a vengeance, and instilled 
among the people a remark¬ 
able sense of discipline. In 
this way, it was able to build a 
vast store of internal strength. 
China never went about begging 
for foreign aid, and yet has made 
wonderful progress in several 
important spheres of technology, 
become a nuclear power and 
undertaken a big missile prog¬ 
ramme. It is true that the 
leaders of new China have been 
loud and vociferous in condemn¬ 
ing their adversaries—whether 
“imperialists” or “revisionists” 
but that alone would not be 
enough to sustain a charge of 
irresponsible or unrestrained 
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behaviour against them. As 
far as I have been able to make 
out, they have always followed 
a line the very consistency of 
which appears confusing to 
those more accustomed to devi¬ 
ous methods in diplomacy. 
China has gained entry into the 
United Nations Organization 
on its own merits. More 
than China, it is the U.N.O. 
which would stand to benefit 
from the presence of Chinese 
representatives at Lake Success. 
Very often, fears have been 
expressed that China may make 
use of her membership of the 
U.N. to subvert the Organiza¬ 
tion, But such fears are totally 
unfounded. The past record 
of the world body is so poor 
that it can hardly be rendered 
poorer. Likewise, there is no 
point in saying that U.N. 
membership will exercise a 
restraining influence on Peking. 
The Chinese are dead set against 
the hegemony of the two super¬ 
powers which has been a mill¬ 
stone around the U.N.O.’s 
neck. There is every hope that 
China will be able to revitalize 
the Organization by assuming 
the leadership of the third world 
and playing a meaningful role 
in promoting international co¬ 
operation in the real sense for 
building a beltei world. 

Nu. 2. I agree with my 
able predecessor when he says 
that the Chinese are realistic 


people. But I must join issue 
with him when he asserts that 
they have been restrained in the 
conduct of their foreign rela¬ 
tions. Just a cursory glance at 
the record will show that they 
have all along looked upon 
themselves as the high-priests 
and exporters of revolution and 
when and wherever possible, 
have followed an aggressive and 
expansionist p o 1 i c y—t heir 
jumping into the Korean war, 
their conquest of Tibet, their 
attempts to export revolution to 
various countries in Asia, 
Africa and Latin America, 
their role in the escalation of 
the conflict in Vietnam, their 
aggression against India. I 
am also inclined to question my 
friend’s thesis that Chinese 
foreign policy has been consis¬ 
tent. In a major policy state¬ 
ment he made in September 
1965, China’s Defence Minister 
Lin Piao had called upon the 
masses in the underdeveloped 
countries to start ‘people’s wars’. 
And yet only recently we have 
seen the Chinese supporting the 
military regime in Islamabad 
against t h e freedom-fighters 
in Bangla Desh. The '“great 
proletarian cultural revolu¬ 
tion” which had China in its 
grip in 1966 and 1967 provided 
eloquent testimony to the Chi¬ 
nese sense of discipline and also 
their sense of propriety in their 
dealings with foreign diplomats 
posted in China. All this goes 
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to show that so far, China’s 
conduct as a nation has not 
•been exemplary. We are 
called upon to examine here 
whether membership of the 
U.N. will act as a restraining 
influence on it. 1 should hope 
it will, because of late there have 
been signs to show that the 
leaders of China have started 
realising that it takes ail sorts to 
make this world, and they can¬ 
not have things their own way. 
The excesses of the cultural 
revolution may also have exer¬ 
cised a moderating influence on 
them. They are also very much 
conscious of the presence of the 
Russian armies on their north¬ 
ern borders. These are some of 
the factors which have helped to 
bring about a change for the 
better in Peking’s diplomatic 
style. China’s entry into the 
United Nations has come at a 
very opportune moment, not 
only for the international 
community, but also for China 
itself. She will naturally 
continue to do everything to 
advance her national interests 
but at the same time, she is now 
less likely to attempt forcing the 
pace of events, and may instead 
watch her step. 

No. 3. Friends! In my 
opinion, the Chinese are just 
like any other people in the 
world.* They are not paragons 
of all virtues, as my friend Mr. 
No. 1 tried to suggest. Nor 
are they embodiments of evil as 
Mr. No. 2 would probably have 
us believe. But that is hardly 
the question before us. What 
we have been called upon to 
discuss is whether or not U.N. 
membership will be a restrain¬ 
ing influence on China. Or, 
in other words, what change if 
any, for better or for worse, 
will joining the U.N.O. bring 
about in the conduct of China in 
relation to other countries of the 
world? Does the new develop¬ 
ment limit China’s options or 
does it expand them ? Will it 
make Peking more militant or 
will it help to cool down its 
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revolutionary ardour ? These 
are some of the questions we 
have been given to ponder over. 
As far as 1 can see, there is no 
reason to believe that member¬ 
ship of the U.N.O. will in any 
way cramp the style of Chinese 
diplomacy, or act as an inhibit¬ 
ing influence in the pursuit of 
its objectives. Look at the way 
China reacted to the decision of 
the world organization to admit 
its representatives. The 
People’s Daily described it as 
having “exposed t h e utter 
bankruptcy” of the policies of 
the United Stales. No doubt 
China’s entry into the U.N.O. 
has added immensely to Peking’s 
prestige but 1 doubt very much 
whether the Chinese leaders are 
after prestige. They have been 
keen to secure a restructuring of 
the world body to break the 
monopoly of the big powers. 
Now that China has also secured 
a permanent seat in the Security 
Council with the right of veto, 
it is in a much more favourable 
position than before to pursue 
its revolutionary commitments. 
It will no longer allow the U.S.A. 
and the Soviet Union to decide 
the fate of the world behind 
closed doors. Although China 
cannot claim to be a super¬ 
power, yet she has arrived, and 
would want to stand up, count 
and be counted. She will do 
her best to remove the global 
contradiction between the two 
super-powers on the one hand 
and the small nations on the 
other. She is bound to assume 
the leadership of the third 
world and seek to activate the 
middle and small powers. 
I do not, therefore, see an> 
possibility of U N. membership 
acting as a restraining influence 
on China. No doubt she has 
recently been trying to mend her 
fences with the western world, 
but those who see a moderating 
influence at work in these moves 
are reading too much into them. 
These moves signify no more 
than the present compulsions of 
the international situation 
wherein every power, big or 


small, is anxious to secure more 
elbow-room for itself. China 
in the U.N. will be as militant— 
even more so, as it ever was. 

No. 4. Notwithstanding 
what my learned friend Mr. 
No. 3 has just now said, I do 
believe that U.N. membership 
will act as a restraining influence 
on China. It is too early yet 
to offer concrete evidence in 
support of this thesis. It can 
at best be an intelligent guess till 
we have had a chance to see 
China’s foreign policy at work 
after her representatives have 
occupied their seats in the Gene¬ 
ral Assembly as also in the 
Security Council. But there are 
already some straws in the wind. 
Soon after the world body had 
given its verdict, there was a 
report in one of our national 
dailies that China had declined 
to extend her commitments to 
Pakistan as against India 
because of her desire to establish 
herself in the U.N.O. and in 
view of a new orientation of her 
foreign policy. At the same 
time the New China News 
Agency, in reporting the speech 
Mr. Bhutto had made in Peking 
while he was there heading a 
mission seeking arms aid for 
Pakistan, omitted the more 
virulent remarks he had made 
against India. There may not 
be much in this, but if the re¬ 
ports had any basis, they did 
indicate a re-orientation of 
Chinese foreign policy in the 
direction of more responsible 
functioning in the international 
context. I can see ray friend 
Mr. No. 3, feeling tempted to say 
that I have been reading too 
much into what is at best wish¬ 
ful reporting. But I can assure 
him that while evaluating the 
report 1 atp referring to, 1 have 
also taken into account several 
indications reaffirming basic 
changes in China’s foreign 
policy, which are certainly more 
than mere moves on the chess¬ 
board of international power 
politics. Why did she choose to 

(Contd. on page 318) 
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Before the Interview Board 


Science and Society 

Is it science which is to blame for the ills of the present day industrial 
society ? Can a scientist dispense with a social conscience ? These are 
some of the questions that crop up in the interview reproduced below. 
Recently a leading British scientist had to say this of his follow-scientists, 
"We must somehow sensitize these earnest, owlish experts to think oj people, 
of pain, of freedom and of beauty." 


(The candidate is a sparsely 
built, small-statured young- 
man indifferently clothed, wear¬ 
ing thick glasses and having a 
sallow complexion. As he is 
ushered in, his brow is puckered 
and he appears to be a little 
flustered. For a while his eyes 
wander, but as soon as he finds 
the Chairman looking in his 
direction, he blurts out a greet¬ 
ing) 

Candidate: (a little self¬ 
consciously). Good morn¬ 
ing, Sir (is himself surprised at 
the sound of his voice which is 
distinctly off-key ... clears his 
throat in an attempt to hide his 
discomfiture). 

Chairman: (looking at 

him with an amused twinkle in 
his eyes) Good morning, Mr. 
Jha (pointing towards a 
ch dr) Sit down. 

Candidate: (the look of 
bewilderment persists ... takes 
hold of the back of the chair but 
does not sit) Thank you, Sir. 

Chairman: (encouragingly) 
Never mind. Sit down. Make 
yourself comfortable. 

(candidate sits down but 
remains tongue-tied) 

Chairman: Well, Mr. 

RameshJha. You have a post¬ 
graduate degree in science. 

Candidate: . (shifting to 
the edge of the chair, placing 
his elbows on the table, and cran¬ 
ing his neck in the drection 
of the Chairman) Yes, Sir. 

A Member: (evidently a 


little rattled by the candidate's 
apparent lack of manners) 
Where were you educated ? 

Candidate: ( innocently) in 
U.P., Sir. 

Member: Yes. But at 

which place ? 

Candidate: In Agra, Sir. 
Member: (sarcastically) 1 
am told those hailing from 
Uttar Pradesh are very well- 
mannered people. Is that true? 

Candidate: (with an air 
of innocence and shifting in his 
seat again). Yes, Sir. That 
is true. 

Chairman: (condescendingly) 

I had just asked you to 
make yourself comfortable. 

(candidate looks up in 
bewilderment, then looks 
at his elbows and slowly a 
smile of understanding lights 
up his face). 

Candidate: (a little self¬ 
consciously) Oh this ...I am 
sorry, Sir. Excuse me I am 
a little short-statured ... But 
it is a bad habit. 

(moves away from the 
table and settles down with 
his back touching the back 
oj the chair) 

Member: (visibly relieved) 
That's better. 

Candidate: (trying to make 
up ...by this time he appears to 
have acclimatised himself) 
Sorry again, Sir. 

Another Member: (sternly) 
You have to be sorry. Do you 
know you were late ? 


Candidate: ( humbly ) I 
am exceedingly sorry. Sir. 1 
was delayed by five minutes. 

Member: (in a fiat tone) 
You kept us waiting. That's 
no good. 

Candidate: I was held up 
in a traffic jam. Sir. 

Member: Where ? 

Candidate: It was a railway 
over-bridge, Sir. 1 don’t 
know the name of the place. 

Member: Is this your first 
visit to Delhi ? 

Candidate: Not exactly. 
Sir. But the last time I came 
here was nearly five years ago. 

Member: Do you notice 
any change in the city ? 

Candidate: Yes, Sir. There 
is lot of change. 

Member: For example ? 

Candidate: For example 

there are more people every¬ 
where. 

Member: Yes. But aren’t 
there more people at your 
native place than there were 
five years ago ? 

Candidate: (after a pause) 
Probably there are more people 
everywhere. But the popula¬ 
tion of Delhi appears to be 
growing faster. 

Member: Yes. But it is 
so everywhere. Cities and 
towns are growing faster than the 
villages. Can you say why ? 

Candidate: (after a pause) 
It is said, Sir, that this increas- 
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ing urbanization is a conse¬ 
quence of industrialization. 

* Another Member: is in¬ 
creasing urbanization a good 
■thing ? 

Candidate: (after a puse) 

I haven’t thought it over, Sir. 
But immediately 1 can think of 
two serious disadvantages. 

Member: ( encouragingly) 

Yes ? What are those disadvan¬ 
tages ? 

Candidate: Increasing 
urbanization means more 
pollution in the air, and the 
growth of slums for lack of 
adequate housing facilities. 

Another Member: (almost 

in despair as if) This is what 
science has done to us. 

Candidate, (is bewildered 
by the sudden outburst but 
tries to recover bis poise) Beg 
your pardon. Sir ? 

Member: (a little loudly) 

1 said : This is what science has 
done to us. 

Candidate : (keeps mum) 

Member: (as if feeling 
hurt) Don’t you agree with 
me. Sir ? 

(members smile) 

Candidate: (at once be¬ 
coming self-conscious a n d 
careful) l would put it a bit 
differently. 

Member: How ? 

Candidate: I would say 
this is the price we have to pay 
•or technological progress. 

Member: (as if outraged) 
That’s a fine distinction indeed? 
Would you kindly explain the 
difference between science and 
technology ? 

Candidate: Technology is 
the application of scientific 
inventions and discoveries to 
practical uses in industry etc. 

Member: Are there any 
unscientific inventions and dis¬ 
coveries also ? 

Candidate : (looks puzzled 
for a moment but then catches 
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the point ) Sorry, Sir. I 
meant to say inventions and 
discoveries of science. 

Member: You have told us 
what you think is technology? 
Won’t you tell us what is science? 

Candidate: (a little un¬ 
easy) Thai’s a bit difficult. 
Sir. 

Member: (cutting h i m 

short) That’s a hit surprising 
from a man of science. Isn’t it? 

Candidate: Excuse me, 
Sir. It would be presumptuous 
on my part to agree to be re¬ 
ferred to as a man of science. 

1 have only been a humble 
student. 

Member: In any case, you 
must tell us what is science? 

Candidate: (after a pause) 
It is a very vast subject. Sir. 

1 do not find h possible to define 
it. 

Member: That's too bad 
for a science student. 

Another Member: I think 
Mr. Jha is right. It is very 
difficult to define science. It 
is more or less an attitude or 
way of looking at the world in a 
spirit of enquiry. 

Candidate: (feeling re¬ 

lieved) Thank you. Sir. You 
have added to my knowledge. 

Member: You just now 
said it is technology that is to 
blame for the ills of increasing 
urbanization. Could there 
have been any technology with¬ 
out science ? 

Candidate: No, Sir. The 
two are closely inter-related. 

Member: Then in a way 
it is science which is to blame ? 

Candidate: (hesitatingly) 

1 beg to differ, Sir. It is not 
science which is to blame but the 
way we make use of it. 

Member: Do you mean to 
suggest the scientist is under no 
obligation to bother about the 
social consequences of what he 
does ? 


Candidate: (puzzled) I 

really don’t know. Sir. (after 
a pause) 1 think he should 
bother about the consequences. 

Member: Why do you 
think so ? 

Candidate: (after a pause) 
Because he should know what 
impact his work is making on 
society ? 

Member: How many 

scientists do you think have 
realized that ?' 

Candidate: Not many in 
the West, Sir. 

Member: Why has it 

been so ? 

Candidate: (tries to think 
hard but then gives up) I don’t 
know, Sir. 

Another Member: You 

don’t know much, it appears. 

Candidate: ( modestly) I 

confess my ignorance, Sir. 

(loud laughter. The candi¬ 
date also joins) 

Chairman: ( laughing) I 

must say you have revived 
wonderfully well since you came. 

Candidate: (with a smile) 

It must be due to the inspiring 
company in which 1 find myself. 
(members laugh again) 

O n e of the Members: 

{ gravely) Flattery won’t take 
you anywhere. Tell us how you 
think you are qualified for the 
job you seek. 

Candidate: Well, Sir 
(after a pause) I possess the 
necessary educational quali¬ 
fications. 

Member: You couldn’t 
have come here otherwise. 
What is so special about that? 

Candidate: (after thinking 
for a while) With my scientific 
training, I can bring to bear on 
my work a spirit of earnest, 
impartial enquiry. 

Member: Have you any 
idea of the type of work you may 
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be required to do as an adminis¬ 
trator ? 

Candidate: No, Sir. But 
I shall learn. 

Member: (clapping his 

h an ds) Excellent ! For the 
present, ignorance is bliss. 

(general laughter ) 

Chairman: It has been a 
very interesting talk, Mr. Jha. 

Candidate: (with a huw oj 
his head) Thank you. Sir. 

Chairman: Thank you. 
That’ll do. You may go now. 

(Candidate rises in his 

seat, bows in the direction 

of the Chairman, and leaves) 


Critical Assessment 

The first impression the candidate 
makes is rather poor because of both 
what he looks like and the manner of 
his entry. He is obviously in a rather 
disturbed state of mind. As the 
interview proceeds, we are led to 
believe that this might have been due 
to his having arrived late for the 
appointment. He takes a little time 
to settle down and receives consi¬ 
derable help from the Chairman in 
this matter. 

Once he has found his bearings, 
he is perfectly at ease and the inter¬ 
view gets going. From the way he 
talks, it appears Mr. Jha is a reason¬ 
ably well-informed person, straight¬ 
forward in his thinking. When he 
finds it difficult to make an answer, 
he candidly admits that he doesn’t 
know. The member's reference to 
him as a man of science was of 
course wrong, and the candidate 
does well to place himself in the 
proper perspective immediately. Had 
he demurred, he would surely have 


landed himself in difficulties. He is 
quick to acknowledge his debt to 
the member who tries to explain the 
nature of science. This is a point 
which should go id his favour. 
Another thing that goes to his credit 
is that when he is asked to give his 
views on the relationship between 
science and society, instead of trying 
to improvise an answer, he confesses 
he has not given much thought to 
the subject. 

The interviewers touch the outer 
limits of the candidate’s knowledge 
again and again but this does not 
make him jittery and he does not 
show any tendency to bluff. Even 
though Mr. Jha cannot boast of any 
special qualifications to commend 
him. but he manages to give a very 
sensible reply when they put him a 
question on that point. This shows 
that the candidate possesses presence 
of mind, which is certainly another 
plus point. 

A creditable performance on the 
whole! 


U.N. Membership will be a Restraining influence on China 


stand by Mrs. Bandaranaike 
against the challenge posed to 
her government by the guerillas. 
Why did Peking in the first 
instance support the military- 
bureaucratic regime in Islama¬ 
bad against the liberation forces 
in Bangla Desh? Didn’t it 
mean that China had come 
to lean more towards 
nations and governments than 
towards people? Peking is 
increasingly recognising the need 
to place her national interest 
above ideological considerations. 
That is why she has started a 
dialogue with Washington. Her 
newly acquired membership of 
the world body is sure to help 
China to make its contribution 
to greater understanding bet¬ 
ween the nations. 

No. 5. While considering 
the proposition before us, I 
think we expose ourselves to the 
danger of falling into grave 
error if we try to draw any con¬ 
clusions on the basis of instances 
tom out of context. .We must try 
to look at the problem in the pro¬ 
per perspective. China’s admission 
to the United Nations represents 
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the triumph of the countries of 
the third world in breaking the 
will of the U.S.A. which has all 
these years been roaming the 
world stage as a benevolent 
colossus, now handing out 
money, now admonishing, now 
castigating like a schoolmaster. 
What hastened the process was 
the failure of its war-effort in 
Indo-China. Its defeat in the Uni¬ 
ted Nations, is bound to become 
the starting point of radical chan¬ 
ges in the power-map of the world, 
with China acting as a catalyst. 
It marks the end of the era of 
bipolarity in international 
politics. China is only the thin 
end of the wedge which is threat¬ 
ening to shatter the existing 
patterns, and chip down the 
influence of the U.S.A. and the 
Soviet Union in the world. 
The emergence of a European 
Europe in the form of a bigger 
E.E.C. is going to dilute that 
influence further. The way 
things are moving, China has to 
fulfil a dynamic role on the 
world stage. Its entry into the 
United Nations places it in a 
position where it can fulfil that 
role. Therefore, there is no 


question of the development 
becoming a restraining influence 
on it. 

Summing Up 

No : There can be no question of a 
restraining influence. China has 
gained entry into the U.N.O. on 
merits. Instead of the U.N. 
acting as a restraining influence 
on China, the latter will revitalize 
the world body. 

Yes : The Chinese have always looked 
upon themselver as the high- 
priests of revolution *and have 
followed expansionist policies. 
But recently there have been 
signs of their having achieved 
maturity as a nation. After enter¬ 
ing U.N., China will watch her 
step. 

No : China is keen to restructure the 
U.N. and break the hegemony of 
the super-powers. It will continue 
to be as militant as ever before. 

Yes : China is already accepting 
the normal role of a nation-state. 
It has started placing its nations 
self-interest above ideological 
considerations. U.N. membership 
will act as a restraining influence 
on her. 

No : China is the instrument of the 
profound change that is coming 
over the international scene, w 
cannot avoid playing adynamic 
role as heading the straggle of the 
third world against the U.S.A- 
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India Needs a Strong Centre 

(U.S. 1971) 


It is said that history repeats 
itself because men refuse to 
learn from it. The most im¬ 
portant lesson history has for 
India is that whenever the Centre 
has been weakened, the country 
has gone to pieces. It is often 
described as a land of unity 
in diversity, but this description 
has not held good always. 
In the political sphere at least, 
diversity has been the rule, and 
unity the exception, because the 
latter presupposes a strong centre 
which came into existence 
hut rarely. 

The history of India bears 
ample testimony to what has 
been said above. For centuries 
together, the same story was 
repeated over and over again. 
Once in a few decades there 
appeared a great general like 
Ashoka or Samudragupta who 
subdued numerous small princi¬ 
palities and established some sort 
of central authority over the 
greater part of the country. 
But as soon as the conqueror 
passed from the scene, petty 
chieftains again carved the land 
into a number of small states 
perpetually at war with one 
another. 

For thousands of years, 
therefore, India as a single 
political entity existed only in 
the imagination of romantically 
inclined foreigners. Meanwhile, 
the too frequent lack of a 
powerful central authority at¬ 
tracted a succession of invaders, 
from the Aryans to the British, 
•t was during British rule that 
India as we know it today took 
shape. The British developed 
f hc means of transport and 
c °mmunications and established 
a strong centre whose writ ran 
throughout the country. 
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It was under the British that 
India experienced the longest 
spell of political unity so far in 
its history. It was during that 
period that the concept of an 
Indian nation took birth for the 
first time. But before they 
quit in 1947, the British de¬ 
livered a grievous blow against 
India’s political unity and the 
nascent spirit of Indian nation¬ 
alism. They divided the country 
and left it in a state of anarchy 
worse than that in which they 
had found it. 

Keeping in mind the lesson 
of history, the founding fathers 
of our constitution tried to cre¬ 
ate a strong centre. They 
gave us a constitution which has 
been described as “federal 
in form but unitary in spirit.” 
While lading down the pattern 
for distribution of powers bet¬ 
ween the Centre and the Slates, 
they weighed the scales pre¬ 
ponderantly in favour of the 
Centre, and also vested it with 
residuary powers. They also 
provided that in a national 
emergency or even in normal 
circumstances when the national 
interest so dictates, the Centre 
should be able to over-ride the 
legislative authority of the 
States. The Constitution drafted 
by them has also created 
strong common links, like a 
single integrated judicial organi¬ 
zation for the whole of the 
country, a single agency (Comp¬ 
troller and Auditor General) to 
supervise the financial adminis¬ 
tration of the States as well as of 
the Centre, a single Election Com 
mission to conduct and supervise 
elections to State legislatures 
as well as to Parliament, and 
common All-India services. 
They made ample provision in 


several other ways also to ensure 
that in case of need, the Centre 
can suitably direct and control 
administration at State level. 

No one can bring into ques- * 
tion the bona fides of those w ho 
provided for a strong Centre to 
serve as the pivotal point in 
the governance of free India. 
They were, as a whole, men of 
unimpeachable integrity. 
Being seasoned patriots, they 
had nothing but the good of the 
country at heart. They were 
keenly conscious of the need 
for investing the Central govern¬ 
ment with sufficient legislative, 
administrative and financial 
power, to enable it to cope with 
all threats to the country’s 
sovereignty and integrity, 
internal or external. They were 
also keen to keep alive the 
spirit of national unity and 
homogeneity. 

Even so, the makers of India’s 
constitution are often criti¬ 
cized as having leaned dispro¬ 
portionately towards the 
Centre in the dispensation of 
powers in which, according to 
their critics, state autonomy has 
been left with little meaning. 

It is contended that the unitary 
bias in the constitution is in¬ 
compatible with the federal spi¬ 
rit, and that it places obstacles 
in the way of each state freely 
developing its material resources 
and cultural heritage. In such 
critics’ opinion, the States have 
been reduced to the position of 
glorified municipal corporations. 
The Rajamannar Committee 
which had been appointed by 
the Tamil Nadu government in 
1969 to suggest amendments 
to the Constitution to secure a 
greater measure of autonomy 
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for the States referred in its 
report to “a theme of subordina¬ 
tion of the Slates running right 
through the Constitution.” 
Among the suggestions it offer¬ 
ed to secure more powers and 
resources for the States were 
decentralisation of Planning, 
larger devolution of taxes in 
favour of the States, acknowledg¬ 
ing the supremacy of the High 
Courts in matters falling within 
State jurisdiction, fixing a 
ceiling on the number of minis¬ 
ters from a particular state be ; ng 
inducted into the Union Cabinet 
etc. 

Surely there is everything to 
be said in favour of flexibility 
in the pattern on which political 
power is distributed between 
the Centre and the States. 
But while suggesting or making 
any changes, we must see to it 
that national interests are not 
sacrificed at the altar of local or 
regional patriotism. We have 
to guard against the possi¬ 
bility of the Centre being weak¬ 
ened to an extent where it is 
rendered helpless in protecting 
the nation’s sovereignty and 
integrity for want of adequate 
powers. In the interests of 
national unity, wc must also be 
watchful that regional loyalties 
are not allowed to get prece¬ 
dence over the dictates of 
national sentiment. Encourag¬ 
ing centrifugal forces like 
regionalism, linguism and 
communalism would necessari¬ 
ly have the effect of weakening 
the Centre and imperilling 
India’s very survival as a poli¬ 
tical entity once again. 

It is now widely admitted 
that the linguistic redivision 
of India, undertaken with the 
best of intentions in 1956 was a 
serious political blunder inas¬ 
much as it conceded respect¬ 
ability to sub-nationalism, and 
to that extent weakened our 
sense of national solidarity. 
In fact, it became the starting 
point from where separatist 
tendencies began to raise their 
heads in various garbs. It 


provided ambitious regional 
satraps with a cover behind which 
they continue trying to build 
pockets of personal primacy in 
the name of language, religion, 
culture etc. Such people have 
gained sustenance and strength 
from a certain trend towards 
appeasement noticeable in the 
policy which the Centre usually 
follows while dealing with 
potential trouble-makers. 
Their activities have done great 
harm to the country in that 
they have set into motion decen¬ 
tralising tendencies, generated 
regional tensions and started 
intractable inter-state disputes. 
There can be no mistaking the 
direction in which all this is 
taking the country. 

The trend towards balkani- 
sation of India spells danger, 
particularly so in the context 
of the present-day international 
situation. If allowed to develop 
further, it is bound to weaken 
our collective will to face the ex¬ 
ternal dangers that threaten us 
from time to time. Worse 
than that, it can lead to the 
disintegration of India, and 
thus undo the work of all who 
fought for the country’s free¬ 
dom and gave their lives for it. 
The only way in which such sui¬ 
cidal tendencies at the national 
level can be effectively countered 
is to build a strong Centre. 

Along with the political 
compulsions, />.. the need 
for concentrating the national 
will, and the importance of pro¬ 
tecting and promoting the sense of 
national solidarity and unity of 
purpose, an equally compelling 
reason for building a strong 
Centre is that without it, integ¬ 
rated economic development of 
the country as a whole is not 
possible. The economy of the 
various regions in the country 
is inter-dependent. Unless 
the Centre is in a position to 
assume and discharge special 
responsibility for co-ordinat¬ 
ing the development effort at 
the national level, much of it 
is bound to remain misdirected 


and thus go waste. The 
States have often complained 
that co-ordination of develop¬ 
ment planningis being made an 
instrument through which the* 
Centre has been manipulating a 
steady shift of power towards 
itself. But if we impartially 
evaluate this type of criticism, 
we are apt to find that it is very 
flimsy indeed. India's national 
development plans are drawn up 
after detailed consultations 
between the Centre and the 
States through the medium of 
the National Development 
Council, and are expected to be 
implemented in a spirit of co¬ 
operation. The efforts initiated 
by the champions of a larger 
measure of State autonomy 
to take development planning 
away from the Centre are bound 
to make it impossible for India 
to achieve the goal of a socialis¬ 
tic pattern of society. Just a>> 
emergency measures adopted 
by a strong Centre help the 
nat ; on in the task of fighting 
for political security, conditions 
are no different when we arc 
engaged in the task of fighting 
for economic security. In 
the latter case too, we cannot 
hope to achieve success without 
close coordination of effort at 
the national level. And that 
is not possible unless we have a 
strong Centre. 

India occupies an important 
position on the world map. 
Her political stability is a matter 
of concern, not only for her own 
people, but also for other 
nations. Having an interna¬ 
tional juvenile delinquent with 
endless potential for mischief 
as a neighbour, she needs to 
maintain constant vigilance to 
ensure the security of her fron¬ 
tiers. She is trying to rebuild 
her economy from scratch and 
stands committed to securing 
social justice for her people at 
all levels of society. All these 
objectives can be achieved only 
if she has a strong Centre. 
Otherwise, sooner or 
history is bound to repeat itself. 
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Forth coming Examinations 



International Monetary Crisis—Supreme Court on 
Farm Wealth Tax—Indo-Nepal Treaty—Disturbances in 
Ireland -Foreign Travel Tax—26th U.N. General Assembly 

Session—Luna-19—Family Pension Scheme tor Workers_ 

Arab Federation —Persons—Places- Terms. 


Q. What arc the underlying 
causes of the present interna¬ 
tional monetary crisis? What is 
its effect on developing countries, 
particularly India? 

Ans. The current inter¬ 
national monetary crisis had 
been developing for a long time. 
Ever since the countries of the 
world came to depend on the 
U.S. dollar for the fixation of 
parities in the world curren¬ 
cies, the working of the inter¬ 
national monetary system has 
been influenced by the fortunes 
of the dollar. 

Since the late fifties, all 
has not been well with U.S. 
economy. Between 1957 and 
1968, the U.S. gold reserves 
declined by 55 per cent or at 
an annual rate of 5 per cent. 
But somehow the U.S. govern¬ 
ment, instead of trying to make 
good the losses, adopted a dom¬ 
estic credit policy which en¬ 
couraged a further loss of 
these reserves. It could be 
hoped that an expansion of 
credit facilities would lead to 
a rapid rise in output. But 
since much of the expenditure 
incurred by the U.S.A. was for 
pursuing unproductive war aims, 
the additional credit encourag¬ 
ed only wage inflation and rise 
•n domestic costs. The rate of 
deterioration in the U.S. eco¬ 
nomy in 1969 and 1970 was 
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further accelerated with steep 
rises in un-employment and 
prices. This led to President 
Nixon suspending the gold- 
dollar parity rate which had 
stood at 35 dollars per refined 
ounce for the last quarter of a 
century. Other measures an¬ 
nounced by President Nixon to 
protect the dollar included an 
import surcharge of 10 per 
cent and a cut in foreign aid. 

All this has had an adverse 
impact on the economies of 
the developing countries, both 
directly as well as indirectly. 
The import surcharge had an 
unfavourable effect on the deve¬ 
loping countries’ exports of 
many finished or semi-finished 
goods e.g., machines, woollen 
carpets, jute-sacking, handicrafts 
etc. 

The U.S.A.’s programme of 
saving the dollar includes a 
policy of forcing exports, parti¬ 
cularly of surplus agricultural 
products and arms-sales. The 
recent resumption of sales of 
rubber from the U.S.A.’s strate¬ 
gic stocks ha’s already done 
considerable damage to rubber 
producers in Asia. All this 
goes to increase the developing 
countries’ deficit in their trade 
with the United States, the 
worsening of their payments 
balances and cuts in their 
currency reserves. 


Likewise, Nixon’s decision 
to cut American aid to the 
countries of the third world by 
10 per cent will go to increase 
the difficulties of the latter. 
The impact of the cut in aid 
would also be felt by agencies 
like the International Develop¬ 
ment Authority and it is sure 
to slow down the pace of eco¬ 
nomic development in the third 
world. 

The indirect consequences 
of the crisis likely to be faced 
by the developing countries 
would be: more competition 
with Japanese exporters and an 
increase in their debt liabilities 
consequent upon the revalua¬ 
tion of currencies like the Yen, 
the Mark, the Pound etc. 

As far as India is concerned, 
her exports to the U.S.A. were 
expected to decrease by at least 
15 per cent. The restrictions 
introduced by Nixon will affect 
the exports of Indian goods 
generally as also the expansion 
of sales of those goods which 
have great potentiality in the 
American market. India’s trade 
in manufactures had been grow¬ 
ing at an encouraging speed, 
but the new restrictions are 
bound to have an adverse im¬ 
pact on it. The resistance of 
the U.S. market to these goods 
and similar resistance offered 
by other developing countries 
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would erode India's capacity 
to repay large debts borrowed 
during the last 15 years. 

Q. Recount in brief the 
grounds on which the Supreme 
Court has rejected the case 
against Farm Wealth Tax? 

Ans. Validity of Farm 
Wealth Tax: On October 21, 
the Supreme Court of India 
handed down a decision which 
held that the levy of wealth 
tax on agricultural land imposed 
by Parliament under the Wealth 
Tax Act as amended by the 
Finance Act of 1969 was consti¬ 
tutionally valid. 

The case arose out of an 
appeal by the Union of India 
against a judgement of the 
Punjab and Haryana High 
Court which had earlier held 
that the amendment of the 
Wealth Tax Act authorising 
taxation of agricultural land 
was unconstitutional. 

Four out of seven Judges 
held that the power to levy 
tax on agricultural land form¬ 
ing a part of the total assets 
of an individual is vested in 
Parliament and not in the State 
Legislature. Their Lordships 
rejected the suggestion that the 
matter was covered by entry 
49 in the Slate list. They re¬ 
ferred to three judgements of 
the Supreme Court holding that 
such legislation was not cover¬ 
ed by entry 49, and observed 
that those judgements were cor¬ 
rect and the impugned legis¬ 
lation was not covered by the 
entry; that being so, the legis¬ 
lation necessarily fell within the 
competence of Parliament under 
the residuary power clause 
(entry 97 of list I). 

Q. Write a brief note on the 
trade and transit agreement con¬ 
cluded between India and Nepal 
in August 1971. 

Ans. A 10-year trade and 
transit agreement signed bet¬ 
ween Nepal and India in 1960 
expired on October 31, 1970. 
Subsequently differences over 


the export or re-export to 
India of goods manufactured in 
Nepal from foreign raw mate¬ 
rials or imported from 
third countries held up the 
signing of a new agreement. 
The differences were, however, 
finally overcome on August 13, 
when India’s Foreign Trade 
Minister Mr. L.N. Mishra and 
Nepalese Commerce Minister 
Mr. Navraj Subcdi signed in 
Kathmandu a new 5-ycar treaty. 

The agreement provides (1) 
that the two countries would 
give ‘most-favoured nation’ 
treatment to each other’s pro¬ 
ducts; (2) that Nepalese manu¬ 
factures made from Nepalese or 
Indian materials would have 
access to the entire Indian 
market without any quantitative 
restrictions and would be exempt 
from customs duty; (3) that the 
excise duty concessions avail¬ 
able to small-scale units in India 
would also be available to pro¬ 
ducts of small units in Nepal; 
(4) that manufactured articles 
containing third-country mate¬ 
rials would receive favourable 
treatment if at least 50 per 
cent of their value was accounted 
for by Nepalese materials and 
labour; (5) that Nepal would be 
free to impose import duties on 
Indian products on a ‘most¬ 
favoured-nation’ basis; (6) that 
each country would prohibit the 
re-export of the other country’s 
products, and products made 
mainly from the other country’s 
raw materials; (7) that each 
country would prohibit re-ex¬ 
port to the other of goods im¬ 
ported from third countries or 
containing material from third 
countries in excess of 50 per 
cent of their value; (8) that 
goods might be transported 
between Calcutta and Nepal 
both by rail and road. The 
agreement might be extended 
for another five years by mutual 
consent with such modifications 
as might be agreed upon. 

Q. What are the factors 
behind the conflict In Northern 
Ireland? 
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Ans. Northern Ireland or 
Ulster holds one million Pro¬ 
testants and a half a million' 
Catholics who have been at 
loggerheads for more than a 
decade now. Suffering from a 
sense or ncgleH at the hands of 
the perpetually Protestant go¬ 
vernment of the province, the 
Catholics started a civil rights 
movement in I960. The pace 
of reforms was, however, too 
slow from the Catholics’ point 
of view, while the concessions 
gradually wrested by them 
angered the Protestants. Matters 
came to a head in 1969 when 
riots broke out and the British 
army moved in to restore law 
and order. But law- and order 
was not restored; and ever since 
Northern Ireland has been a 
seething cauldron of communal 
tensions and conflict. In 23 
months there have been three 
changes of government. 

In the middle of August 
1971, apprehending trouble 
again, Ulster’s Prime Minister 
Brian l-aulkner invoked his 
special powers of preventive 
detention and arrested nearly 
300 members of the Irish Re¬ 
publican Army -an organiza¬ 
tion committed to uniting Ulster 
with the Republic of Ireland 
across the border. This started 
a new wave of disturbances. 

Q. Write short notes on:— 

(i) Foreign Travel Tax (//) 
26th General Assembly Session 
(///) Luna-19 (zv) Family Pen¬ 
sion Scheme for Workers (v) 
Arab Federation. 

Ans. (i) Foreign Travel Tax: 
From October 15, the Govern¬ 
ment of India has imposed 
foreign travel tax at the rate of 
15 per cent of the fare in the 
case of standard first class and 
10 per cent for the economy or 
tourist class for journeys by 
ship or aircraft to a place out¬ 
side India. 

Exemption from the tax 
has been given in the case of 
students and scientists provided 
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they travel by economy class. 
A similar concession, confined 
'to travel in the economy class 
is available to employees of 
airlines and shipping companies 
having free tickets as well as 
to persons travelling by inau¬ 
gural flights on free tickets. 

The tax had been originally 
proposed in the Union budget 
for 1971-72. The proposals 
were subsequently modified in 
the Finance Act. 

(//) 26th General Assembly 
Session: The 26th General 

Assembly Session of the U.N.O. 
opened on September 27, 1971. 
It had before it an agenda con¬ 
taining 97 items which included 
the appointment of a new Secre¬ 
tary General to succeed U Thant 
who retires on December 31, 
1971, the West Asia situation, 
the question of Chinese repre¬ 
sentation in the world body, 
disarmament. South Africa’s 
apartheid policy, Rhodesia and 
other colonial issues. On 
October 26, the session voted 
overwhelmingly in favour of 
admission of Peking into the 
world body and the expulsion 
of the Taiwanese government. 
This was the firsl ever expulsion 
from the Organization. The 
26th Session will go down in 
history as marking the entry 
of Communist China into the 
U.N.C). The development 
strengthened the Organization 
and contributed to its univer¬ 
sality in a substantial measure. 

(iii) Luna-19: On Septem¬ 
ber 28, 1971, nearly 17 days 
after Luna-18 automatic space 
station had crashed on the 
lunar surface, the Soviet Union 
launched Luna-19 ‘to conduct 
scientific investigation of the 
moon and near lunar space from 
the orbit of an artificial satel¬ 
lite. On October 3, it was 
announced that the probe was 
orbiting at a distance of 140 
km. from the lunar surface. 

(/r) Family Pension Scheme 
for Workers: On February 13, 
•971, President Giri promul- 
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gated an ordinance embodying 
a scheme to provide pensions 
for the families of industrial 
workers who die in service. 

The scheme covers about 
sixty lakh workers who con¬ 
tribute 6-1/4 per cent of their 
pay to the Employees’ Provi¬ 
dent Fund or the Coal Mines’ 
Provident Fund, and other 
workers have the option of 
joining it by a specific date. A 
contributor’s family will re¬ 
ceive a lump sum of Rs. 1,000 
on his death and a pension 
ranging from Rs. 40 to Rs. 150 
a month, according to his pay. 
If a worker dies within two 
yeais of entering the scheme, 
his family will not eccive a 
pension, but his contribution will 
be returned with interest, 
whilst a contributor who survives 
to retiiement age will receive a 
lump sum not exceeding Rs. 
4,tK)0 when he retires. 

The Government of India 
proposes spending about Rs. 
160,000,000 on operating the 
scheme, the first pension scheme 
for industrial workers to which 
the Government would be 
making a contribution. 

(i) Arab Federation: Fol¬ 
lowing four days of intensive 
discussions, on April 17, 1971, 
President Sadat of Fgypt, Gen. 
1 lafez-al-Asad, President of Syria 
and Col. Muammar Gaddafi 
of Libya signed in Benghazi 
an agreement to form a Fede¬ 
ration of the three countries 
to be called the Union of Arab 
Republics. The draft consti¬ 
tution of the new Federation 
was submitted to a referendum 
in the three countries on Sep¬ 
tember 1. The Presidential 
Council consis's of Presidents 
of the three Republics and it 
is the Federation’s highest autho¬ 
rity. President Anwar Sadat 
of Egypt was elected President 
of the Federation by the Council. 
A military command would be 
established to organise the 
training of troops which would 
be transferable from one mem¬ 


ber country to another by the 
Presidential Council. A Federal 
Court would also be established 
by the Presidential Council to 
pronounce on matters affecting 
constitution and law. 

According to President Sadat* 
the new Union would have one 
flag, one national anthem and 
one federal capital. All the 
same, each of the members 
will have the right to conclude 
agreements and treaties with 
other countries and to exchange 
diplomatic representatives with 
them. 

The new Federation has 42 
million people. Sudan is also 
reported to have expressed a 
desire to join the Federation. 

Q. Write short notes on:— 

(/) N.S. Khrushchev (/;) 
Tarashankar Bandopadhyaya 
(Hi) Imcida Marcos (/v) Andre 
Malraux (r) Adam Malik (v/) 
P.V. Narasimha Rao (vii) 
Pampa (r iii) B.C. Ganguli. 

Ans. (/) N.S. Khrushchev: 
who ruled the Soviet Union 
from 1953 to 1964 died on 
September 11, 1971 at the age 
of 77. He had been unwell for 
nearly one year. Ever since his 
ouster from the Kremlin in 
October 1964, he had been 
leading a secluded life in his 
country Dacha. Mr. Khrushchev 
was a typical peasant who rose 
to the top. His rustic style made 
him a colourful figure on the 
international scene, and endear¬ 
ed him to people in many lands. 
His greatest achievement was 
the reversing of the terroristic 
trends established by his pre¬ 
decessor Joseph Stalin. He 
encouraged learning from capi¬ 
talism and was not averse to 
material incentives and the 
profit motive. It was in his 
time that the Soviet Union and 
China fell apart. He last 
appeared in public at election 
time in June 1971. 

(//) Tarashankar Bandopa- 

dhyaya:had been a leading light 
of Indian literature for nearly 
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two decades, between 1947 and 
1967 he won many prizes and 
distinctions in literature e.g., 
the Sarat Chandra Memorial 
Prize, the Rabindra Prize, the 
Sahitya Akadcmi Prize and the 
Jnanpith Prize. In 1958 he 
led the Indian delegation to the 
Afro-Asian Writers’ Conference 
held in Tashkent. Next year he 
presided over an All-India 
Writers Conference held in 
Madras. He remained a nomi¬ 
nated member of the West 
Bengal Legislative Council for 
nearly nine years and later was 
a nominated member of the 
Rajya Sabha. In 1967 he was 
awarded the Padma Shri. Tara 
Babu, as he was commonly 
known, belonged to the Birbhum 
district of West Bengal. Early 
in his life, he had been in¬ 
fluenced by the revolutionaries 
working for the freedom of 
India. His literary career began 
in 1928 and covered almost 
four decades during which he 
wrote more than 100 books of 
which 40 are novels. The more 
well-known among these are 
Ganadevata (Jnanpith Prize), 
Arogya Niketan (Sahitya 
Akademi Prize), Hansuti Banker 
Upkatha (Saratchandra Memo¬ 
rial Prize). 

(;;7) Imelda Marcos: is 
the wife of President Marcos of 
the Philippines. She arrived 
in New Delhi on October 9 on 
a two-day visit. Before her 
marriage to the Philippines 
President, Mrs. Marcos had 
been selected a Beauty Queen. 
She is tipped as a possible candi¬ 
date in the next Presidential 
election in the Island Republic. 
For several years now, she has 
been travelling abroad exten¬ 
sively as a special envoy of her 
country’s government. 

(/v) Andre Malraux: is a 
French intellectual who was 
once de Gaulle’s Minister of 
Culture. On September 18, 
1971 speaking over the French 
radio, he said he was prepared 
to fight for Bangla Desh if 
called upon to do so because ’it 


is truly one of the last honour¬ 
able causes’. He said if he 
cannot fight on foot because 
of his 69 years, he would fight 
in a tank. In the course of the 
interview, he also said “No one 
can seriously help Bangla Desh 
by talking in its favour unless he 
goes into combat for it.” 

(v) Adam Malik: who pre¬ 
sides over the 26th General 
Assembly Session of the U.N.O. 
hails from Sumatra. He was 
deeply involved in Indonesia’s 
struggle for freedom and was a 
member of the first Indonesian 
Parliament. In 1959, he was 
appointed his country’s ambas¬ 
sador to the Soviet Union and 
Poland. Later, he was inducted 
into the Indonesian government 
as Minister of Commerce. But 
he fell from grace a few years 
later, to be reinstated only in 
1966 after Soekarno’s fall. That 
year he became Indonesia’s 
foreign Minister, a position 
he holds to this day. 

(v7) P.V. Narasimha Rao: 
the new Chief Minister of 
Andhra Pradesh was born in 
the Karimnagar district in the 
Telengana region of Andhra 
Pradesh in 1921. He is a 
graduate of the Nagpur Univer¬ 
sity in Science and Law. During 
the British regime, he had been 
an active member of the Hydera¬ 
bad State Congress. He was 
elected to the Andhra Assembly 
for the first time in 1957. 
He became Minister for the first 
time in 1962 when Mr. Sanjiva 
Reddy was the Chief Minister 
of the State. Thereafter he was 
also a member of the Brahma- 
nanda Reddy cabinet. 

(v/7) Pampa: is a Kannada 
poet, well-known for his classic 
Vikramarjuna Vijay written in 
the tenth century. He is said 
to have been a court poet of 
the Chaiukyas. Recently his 
samadhi was found at village 
Bodhana in Andhra Pradesh. 

(viii) B.C. Ganguli: was 
till October 12, 1971, Chairman 
of India’s Railway Board. On 


that date a Presidential order 
retiring him from service “in 
the public interest” was passed. * 
Mr. Ganguli was at that time in 
an airconditioncd saloon on the 
Sarai Roh ilia station. The 
Saloon had earlier been detach¬ 
ed from a train which was to 
take it to Gujarat on a tour. 

Q. Where are the following 
and why were they in (he news 
recently: 

(/) Perscpolis (//) Sarai 
Rohilla (Hi) Sriharikota (ir) 
Attica (r) Annandale. 

Ans. (/') Persepolis: was 
once the capital of Cyrus the 
Great who had founded the 
Persian empire 2500 years ago. 
Recently, to celebrate the 2500th 
anniversary of the founding of 
the empire, Iran built a fairy¬ 
land city of tents at the foot of 
the Mountain of Mercy in the 
plains below the site of the 
ancient city. It is a city of 
jewelled and velvet-carpeted 
tents lined with silver and gold, 
and having crystal chandeliers. 
It was used to accommodate 
about 60 Kings, Presidents and 
Heads of Government who came 
to attend the celebrations. 

(//) Sarai Rohilla: is a sub¬ 
urban railway station in Delhi. 
It came into the news in October 
when Mr. B.C. Ganguli, for¬ 
mer Chairman of India’s Rail¬ 
way Board was stranded there 
for a few days before his retire¬ 
ment. 

(///) Sriharikota: situated 
at 17 km. from Salurpet in 
Andhra Pradesh is India’s new 
rocket launching centre. It 
was in the news in October 
this year when the first rocket 
to go up from the centre was 
launched. 

(/v) Attica: is a correc¬ 
tional prison in the state of 
New York in U.S.A. In Sep¬ 
tember this year, a group of the 
12,000 inmates rebelled against 
lack of basic amenities in the 
prison. In the fracas that 
(Contd. on page 332) 
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Q. 1. Explain the basic 
aspects of Gandhiji’s philosophy 
of non-violence (about 250 words). 

Ans. Non-violence was 
basic to Gandhiji’s thinking in 
all matters, lie believed in and 
Hied to bring about change by 
appealing to the nobler instincts 
m man, and was opposed to 
the use of force or co-crcion 
for any purpose, however noble. 
He projected non-violence as a 
dynamic force which could be 
put to work for the ethical, 
social, economic and political 
uplift of the people. 

Gandhiji interpreted non¬ 
violence as employing soul- 
force (instead of physical force) 
to resist wrong-doing, tyranny 
and injustice. He described 
non-violence in its dynamic 
condition 1 as conscious suffer¬ 
ing expressing that love and 
truth which can evoke the in¬ 
herent virtues in man. It re¬ 
presents the capacity for sacri¬ 
fice of the highest order without 
fear. “One must learn the art 
of dying in the training for non¬ 
violence.” Distinguishing bet¬ 
ween violence and non-violence, 
Gandhiji held that whereas 
violence was needed for the 
Protection of things external, 
non-violence was needed for 
protection of one’s soul 
a nd honour. 

Dwelling on the social as¬ 


pect of non-violence, Gandhiji 
said (hat non-violence is not a 
cloistered virtue to be practised 
by the individual for his peace 
and salvation, but it is a rule 
of conduct for society if it is 
to live consistently with human 
dignity. It is definitely an attri¬ 
bute of society. It is thus a 
social virtue which can help re¬ 
gulate society particularly in 
village communities where it 
is the only sanction. 

The validity of the doctrine 
is even more strongly advocated 
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in Gandhian economics. 
Gandhiji wanted economic equa¬ 
lity to be brought about through 
non-violence, through convert¬ 
ing the people by setting a per¬ 
sonal example of non-posses¬ 
sion and through persuasion by 
love. He believed that equal 
distribution could be brought 
about only through such non¬ 
violent means. 

On the political plane, 
Gandhiji believed that non¬ 
violence could secure what 
violence never could. Instead 


of forcing the pace of change 
by resort to arms, it sought to 
bring about revolution by evo¬ 
lution, by working for a change 
of heart. To those who thought 
that non-violence could not be 
taught to the masses. Gandhiji 
replied that if we had enough 
patience, tiic masses could be 
induced to adopt non-violence 
as a creed. He wanted India to 
reach her destiny through truth 
and non-violence and thus make 
a valuable contribution to pro¬ 
moting the cause of peace in the 
world. 

Q. 2(a) What are the Direc¬ 
tive Principles of State Policy 
as embodied in the Indian Consti¬ 
tution and in what respect do 
they differ from the Fundamen¬ 
tal Rights? (About 125 words ) 

Ans. The Directive Princi¬ 
ples enunciated in the consti¬ 
tution of India arc regarded as 
“fundamental in the govern¬ 
ance of the country”. These 
principles lay down that the 
State shall strive “to promote the 
welfare of the people by secur¬ 
ing and protecting, as effectively 
as it may. a social order in 
which justice, social, economic 
and political, shall inform all the 
institutions of national life.” 
These principles seek to ensure 
vide Article 39: (1) Equitable 
distribution of wealth or the 
socialistic pattern of society and 
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equal pay for equai work for 
both men and women. (2) Pro¬ 
vision of adequate means of 
’ livelihood to all its citizens, men 
and women. (3) Provision of 
employment to all. (4) Free and 
compulsory education for child¬ 
ren. (5) Living wage for workers. 
(6) Protection of childhood and 
youth against exploitation and 
against moral and material 
abandonment. (7) Organiza¬ 
tion of village panchayats as 
units of self-government. (8) 
Prohibition of the consumption 
except for medical purposes of 
intoxicating drinks and drugs 
injurious to health. (9) Orga¬ 
nization of agriculture and ani¬ 
mal husbandry on modern and 
scientific lines. (10) Promotion 
of international peace and secu¬ 
rity and maintenance of just 
and honourable relations bet¬ 
ween the nations of the world. 

These Directive Principles 
are in the nature of directions 
to the legislature and the execu¬ 
tive that they should exercise 
their authority in such a manner 
as to ensure due respect for, 
and observance of these prin¬ 
ciples. Although these princi¬ 
ples arc not justiciable, the 
courts cannot altogether ignore 
them. On the other hand, fun¬ 
damental rights are the citi¬ 
zens’ basic natural and human 
rights essential for the good 
of life. These rights have been 
enumerated in part 111 of the 
Constitution and have been 
made justiciable. 

Q. 2(h) What are the 
financial powers of the Presi¬ 
dent of India? ( About 100 words) 

Ans. Financial Powers of 
the President of India: The 
President of India has been 
vested with important financial 
powers. For example, a money 
bill can be introduced in Par¬ 
liament only on the President’s 
recommendation. He can, as 
and when he thinks necessary, 
appoint a Finance Commission 
to make recommendations re¬ 
garding the distribution of tax 
revenues between the Centre 


and the states. At the beginning 
of every financial year, he causes 
to be laid before Parliament the 
Budget (called the Annual 
Financial Statement) giving esti¬ 
mates of revenue receipts and 
expenditure during the coming 
year. 

Q. 2(c) In what respect is 
India a secular state? ( About 
50 words). 

Ans. India as a Secular 
State: That India is a secular 
state is evident from the fact 
that it has no official or state 
religion. It neither patronises 
nor discriminates against any 
religion. The Constitution of 
India guarantees freedom of 
religion and worship to all 
citizens. Lleclions to legisla¬ 
tures in the country arc held 
on the basis of universal fran¬ 
chise and joint electorates. In 
the matter of appointment to 
public services, no citizen can 
be discriminated against on 
grounds of religion. 

Q. 3(a) Write short notes 
on any Jive of the following: 

(about 50 words each). 

(/) Intelsat (//) The Green 
Revolution (Hi) The Genera¬ 
tion Gap (iv) Jawaharlai Nehru 
Fellowships (v) Bangla Desh 
(vi) Lunokhod. 

Ans. (i) Intelsat: Launched 
by the U.S.A. on December 19, 
1968, it is the most advanced 
communication satellite ever 
built. It is designed to be a 
switch-board-in-the-sky. It is 
to maintain a constant position 
with the earth at a height of 
about 36,000 km., revolving 
as the earth rotates on its axis. 

(//) The Green Revolution: 
refers to improvements recent¬ 
ly brought about in agricultural 
production, particularly the 
production of wheat, in India 
by the use of better seeds, 
improved implements, inputs 
like fertilizers, more intensive 
irrigation and modern farm 
practices. It is, however, looked 
upon as a mixed bleifsing be¬ 


cause the improvement covers 
mainly wheat, and other food- 
grains and cash crops have yet 
to benefit from the' revolution. 
Moreover, since the increased* 
prosperity brought about by the 
green revolution has benefited 
only the big farmers, it is said 
to have created undesirable 
economic disparities and ten¬ 
sions in the countryside. 

(///) The Generation Gap: 

means the gulf that divides the 
old and the young in their ways 
of thinking, their sense of right 
and wrong, their ideas of viitue 
and vice etc. While the older 
generation swears by estab¬ 
lished norms in what they mean 
by success in life, their view of 
the sanctity of marriage and 
other social relationships, their 
ideas of virtuous living, the 
younger generation is driven by 
a compulsive irreverence to 
challenge all these values and 
test their relevance and validity 
for themselves. The conflict 
thus created is generally referred 
to as the generation gap. 

(iv) Jawaharlai Nehru Fellow¬ 
ships : have been instituted by 
the Nehru Memorial Fund. 
These are dedicated to “the 
encouragement, support and 
patronage of higher learning." 
The Fellows are selected by a 
seven-man selection committee 
comprised of eminent persons. 
They must have proven capa¬ 
city for outstanding work and 
a real desire to pursue a crea¬ 
tive project such as writing a 
book, monograph, paper or 
to explore new possibilities in 
a chosen field. The Fellow¬ 
ships are open to Indian citi¬ 
zens only. The Fellows are 
paid a stipend equivalent to 
one and a half times the emolu¬ 
ments drawn by them at the 
lime of selection, subject to a 
maximum of Rs. 3,000 
month. They are also entitled 
to secretarial assistance, 
necessary, and travelling cX ' 
pcnSes subject to a maximum oi 
Rs. 10,000 per year. 
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(v) Bangla Desh: is how 
>vhat was formerly East Pakis- 
an has been named by those 
who are fighting to get the pro¬ 
vince liberated from the 
?trangle-ho!d of the West Pakis¬ 
tani military-bureaucratic com¬ 
plex headed by Yahya Khan. 
The province covers an area of 
142.797 sq. km. and has a 
population of 7.5 crorcs which 
has, however, been depleted 
considerably as a result of the 
campaign of terror unleashed 
from March 25, 1971 onward 
by the military junta ruling in 
Islamabad. 

(W) Lunokhod: is a seif- 
propelled eight-wheeled vehicle 
carried to the moon by the 
Soviet Union in November, 
1970 in Luna-17. Lunokhod 
got off the space-ship along a 
special gangway and began to 
move under directions from 
TV monitors on earth. The 
vehicle is carrying out scienti¬ 
fic experiments and has been 
active for almost one year now. 
It goes into hibernation in the 
lunar night but springs back 
into action when the day dawns. 

Q. 3(6) What arc the fol¬ 
lowing?— 

(0 Ho Chi Minh Trail (//) 
Lop Nor (iii) Potala (ir) Wailing 
Wall (v) Red Square. 

Ans. ( /■) Ho Chi Minh Trail: is 
the name given by the Americans 
to a supply route lying through 
North Vietnam, Laos and Cam¬ 
bodia. The Americans believe 
the Vietcong get supplies from 
the north via this route. 

(ii) Lop Nor: It is a place 
>n the Sinkiang desert in China, 
where China’s nuclear instal- 
'ations are located. It is also 
China’s site for atom and hydro¬ 
gen-bomb test explosions. 

(iii) Potala: at one time 
Dalai Lama’s palace, in Lhasa, 
capital of Tibet. 

| (iv) Wailing Wall: It is the 
w estcrn wall of a Jewish temple 
^ which had been built in Jeru¬ 
salem 200 years before Christ. 
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The temple was destroyed by 
the Romans in 70 a.d. The 
Wailing Wall is the only extant 
sign of the temple and has been 
worshipped by the Jew's for 
nearly 2000 years now. 

(r) Red Square: It lies along 
the north-eastern wall and moat 
surrounding the Kremlin in 
Moscow. (The Red Square is 
a mistranslation of tbe Russian 
words Krasnaya Plos/irhud which 
really mean “Beautiful Square”.) 

Q. 4(a) Name the authors 
of any (en of the following books: 

(i) Great Expectations (ii) 
Mrs. Warren’s Profession (iii) 
The Mysterious Universe (iv) 
Inside the Third Reich (v) Red 
Tape and White Cap (vi) The 
Continent of Circe (vii) East 
of Aden (viii) The Chinese Bet¬ 
rayal (/a) The. Affluent Society 
(a) The Crisis of India ( xi) 
Shahnama (xii) Das Kapital 
(xiii) War and Peace (xiv) My 
Life, Law' and other things 
(a*v) Ambassador’s Journal. 

Ans. (/) Charles Dickens (ii) 
George Bernard Shaw (iii) James 
Jeans (iv) ? (r) 

P.V.R. Rao (ri)Nirad C. Chow- 
dhury (vii) John Steinbeck 
(viii) B.N. Mullick (ix) J.K. 
Galbraith (x) Ronald Segal (xi) 
Firdausi (xii) Karl Marx (xiii) 
Leo Tolstoy (xir) M.C. Setalvad 
(xr) J.K. Galbraith. 

Q. 4(6) Who created the 
following characters?— 

(/) Sherlock Holmes (ii) 
James Bond (iii) Sancho Panza 

(iv) Bertie Wooster (v) Gora. 

Ans. (/) Arthur Conan Doyle 
(ii) Ian Fleming (/ii) Cervantes 
Saavedra (iv) P.G. Wodehouse 

(v) Rabindra Nath Tagore. 

Q. 5 (a) What, according to 
the Finance Minister, were the 
broad principles which he had 
followed in framing the Budget 
Proposals for 1971-72? 

Ans. Presenting the budget 
proposals for 1971-72 to Par¬ 
liament in May, 1971, Mr. 
Y.B. Chavan, the Union Finance 


Minister enumerated the fol¬ 
lowing broad principles which 
he had tried to follow in fram¬ 
ing the proposals: 

(а) The tax struct uie must be 
simplified and ralionali/cd in 
such a way that the burden of 
assessment for the asscssee as 
well os the tax collector and 
the opportunities for evasion 
are minimized. 

(б) The overall burden of 
taxation must be distributed 
amongst the different sections 
of the community in such a 
manner that in the process, 
there is an appreciable scaling 
down of the concentration of 
economic power and reduction 
in the inequalities in income 
and wealth; and 

(c) The incidence of the 
fresh imposts should not, as 
far as possible, disturb the 
general level of prices of essen¬ 
tial goods. 

Q. 5(6) What are the major 
recommendations of the Raja- 
mannar Committee on Centre- 
State relations, (about 150 words) 

Ans. Among the major re¬ 
commendations made by the 
Rajamannar Committee were: 

(/) Inter-State Council: Im¬ 
mediate formation of an Inter¬ 
state Council as provided for 
under Article 263 of the Consti¬ 
tution. It should be composed 
of the Chief Ministers of States 
or their nominees with the 
Prime Minister as the Chair¬ 
man. It should be consulted 
on all legislation affecting the 
interests of one or more states 
or before the Union Govern¬ 
ment takes any decision of 
national importance. Its recom¬ 
mendations should be made 
ordinarily binding on the Centre 
and the States. 

(ii) Planning: The present 
Planning Commission should 
be replaced by one consisting 
of only experts and specialists 
to advise on the schemes for¬ 
mulated by the States. Each 
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State may have a Planning 
Board of its own. 

(iii) Industrial Licensing: 
Power to issue industrial licen¬ 
ses should be conferred on the 
States who should also be 
allowed to start and carry on 
industrial undertakings in the 
public sector with or without 
foreign collaboration. 

(/V) Financial Relations: 
There should be a larger devo¬ 
lution of taxes in favour of the 
states so that the need for 
grants-in-aid under Article 275 
either disappears or is mini¬ 
mised. Corporate taxes, cus¬ 
toms and export duties and 
capital value of assets should be 
placed in the divisible pool. 
Grants to the states should be 
administered by an impartial 
body such as the Finance Com¬ 
mission. 

(r) Judiciary: The State 
High Court should be supreme 
in matters falling within state 
jurisdiction. No appeal from 
the High Court should lie 
to the Supreme Court except in 
cases involving constitutional 
issues or the interpretation of a 
Central Act. 

The Committee also suggest¬ 
ed the transfer of a number of 
items from the Concurrent to 
the State list and also from the 
Central to the State list. It 
also asked for due representa¬ 
tion in the Union Cabinet for 
various regions of the country. 

Q. 6(a) Write about 200 
words on the use of atomic Energy 
in India? 

Ans. Use of atomic energy 
in India: The development and 
use of atomic energy in India is 
governed by the Atomic Energy 
Act passed by the Parliament 
in 1962, and is under the con¬ 
trol of the Department of 
Atomic Energy. The first 
nuclear research reactor to go 
critical in India was the Apsara. 
It was commissioned on August 
4, 1956. Since then India has 
come a long way in producing 
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atomic energy and harnessing 
it to peaceful uses. At present 
India has three research reac¬ 
tors and one 380 mw atomic 
power station at Tarapur. The 
power staiion started producing 
nuclear power on April I, 1969. 
Two other atomic power sta¬ 
tions of 400 mw each are under 
construction in the country at 
Rana Pratapsagar in Rajasthan 
and Kalpakkam near Madras. 
The last-mentioned station is 
being designed and built by 
Indian engineers. The Bhabha 
Atomic Research Centre is the 
main research centre in India for 
the development of atomic 
energy for peaceful purposes. 
It has built a number of re¬ 
search facilities which include 
a gamma-garden at Trombay, 
for carrying out research in the 
evolution of improved seeds 
for boosting agricultural pro¬ 
duction in the country. It has 
also put up a Seismic Research 
Station at Gaurividanur near 
Bangalore to detect under¬ 
ground nuclear explosions. Its 
biomedical centre is evolving 
new methods for the diagnosis 
and treatment of diseases with 
the help of radio-isotopes. The 
isotopes laboratory is producing 
and processing a large number 
of radio-isotopes which are used 
in medicine and industry and for 
several other purposes. These 
isotopes are also being exported 
to foreign countries. 

Q. 6(6) What do you know 
about the following: 

(/) Alexander Solzhenitsyn 
(ii) George C. Scott (iii) Sunil 
Gavaskar .(/v) Paul A. Samucl- 
son (r) Rustom Sohrab Nagar- 
wala. 

Ans. (/) Alexander Solzhen¬ 
itsyn: controversial Russian 
novelist, whose writings 
are b a n n e d in the Soviet 
Union. He was nominated for 
the 1970 Nobel Prize in litera¬ 
ture. The award was made 
“foi the ethical force with which 
he has pursued the indispen¬ 
sable traditions of Russian 


literature”. His works include: 
The Cancer Ward and The 
First Circle. 

(ii) George C. Scott: The, 
American Academy of Motion 
Picture Arts and Science nomi¬ 
nated George C. Scott as “Best 
Actor” for his role in Patton. 
But the actor spurned the Oscar 
award and contemptuously re¬ 
ferred to the award presenta¬ 
tion ceremony as a “meat 
parade”. This was not the 
lirst time Scott had turned down 
an Academy Award. He had 
rejected it in 1962 also when 
he had been declared the winner 
as the best supporting actor in 
The Hastier. Another important 
film in which he starred was 
The Anatomy of a Murder. 

(Hi) Sunil Gavaskar: is a 
young Indian cricketer who re¬ 
cently played for India against 
West Indies and England. He 
gave a sparkling performance 
against West Indies in the fifth 
test played at Port of Spain in 
April 1971. He scored a cen¬ 
tury and a double century in the 
same Test match. The West 
Indies Cricket Annual named 
Gavaskar among five cricketers 
of 1971. 

(iv) Paul A. Samuelson: is 

a Professor of Economics at 
the Massachussetts Institute 
of Technology. He won the 
Nobel Prize in Economic 
Science, 1970. 

(v) Rustom Sohrab Nagar- 
wala: is a 50-year old ex-Indian 
army Captain, at present stand¬ 
ing trial in a case involving a 
large sum of money said to have 
been obtained by swindling a 
bank in New Delhi. He was 
known to have been running a 
tourist taxi service in New 
Delhi till May this year. 

Q. 1(a) In which countries 
are the following situated? 

(/) Kushtia (ii) Beirut (iii) 
Boston (iv) Addis Ababa O’) 
Djakarta. 

Ans. (/) Bangla Desh (it) 
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Lebanon (iii) U.S.A. (iv) Ethio¬ 
pia (v) Indonesia. 

Q. 7(b) What and where are 
the following?— 

(0 Diego Garcia (») La 
Paz (iii) Leh (iv) Mt. Vernon 
(v) Gangotri. 

Ans. (i) Diego Garcia: is 
a British island in the Indian 
Ocean. It is a coaling station 
for merchant ships. There have 
been reports that it is being 
developed as a military base. 

(//) La Paz: is the capital 
of Bolivia in South America. 

(iii) Leh: is the capital of 
Ladakh in Jammu and Kashmir 
State. It has a radio station 
which may well be the highest 
in the world. 

(iv) Mount Vernon: is a 
suburb of New York in the 
U.S.A. It takes its name from 
George Washington’s house on 
the Potomac river in Virginia. 

(v) Gangotri : is a mountain- 
peak in the Himalayas. It is 
also the name of a glacier said 
to be the source of the Ganga. 

Q. 7(c) What are the 
following?— 

(<) Anemometer (ii) Ecliptic 
(iii) Snow line (iv) Trade winds 
(v) Sidereal day. 

Ans. (/) Anemometer: is 
an instrument for measuring 
the force and velocity of wind. 

(iiy Ecliptic: The apparent 
path of the sun’s annual motion, 
as a result of the motion of the 
earth round it, being a great 
circle on the Celestial Sphere. 

(iii) Snow Line: the line 
on a mountain slope which 
represents the lower limit of 
perpetual snow; below this line 
any snow which falls is melted 
during summer season. 

(iv) Trade Winds: The rays 
of the sun fall almost vertically 
at the Equator and the air 
there becomes hot and the pres¬ 
sure is low. The air rises to¬ 
wards the Poles and descends 
30 ° N and 30* S. The pressure 
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is high near 30° N and 30° S. 
Because winds blow from high- 
pressure to low-pressure areas, 
winds from over these altitudes 
blow towards the Equator and 
the Trade Winds are caused. 

(v) Sidereal day: is the 
time during which the earth 
makes a complete revolution 
on its axis in respect of the 
fixed stars—being 23 hours 55 
mts. 4.092 seconds. 

Q. 8 (a) What important 
events in Indian history took 
place in the following years?— 

(/) 712 (it) 1526 (iii) 1885 

(iv) 1942 (v) 1964. 

Ans. (/) Arab invasion of 
Sind led by Mohd. Bin Qasim 

(ii) Babur’s invasion of India 

(iii) Birth of the Indian National 
Congress (iv) Quit India Move¬ 
ment (v) Death of Jawaharlal 
Nehru. 

Q. 8. (b) In what field of 
activity was each of the follow¬ 
ing prominent?— 

(/) Torn Dutt (ii) Srinivasa 
Ramanujam (iii) C.K. Naidu 

(iv) Abdul Karim Khan (v) 
Raja Ravi Varma. 

Ans. (/) Literature—English 
poetry (ii) Mathematics (iii) 
Sports—Cricket (/V) Hindustani 
Music (v) Painting. 

Q. 8(c) With what game 
is each of the following asso¬ 
ciated?— 

(0 Links (ii) Gambit (iii) 
Deuce (iv) Sticks (v) The China¬ 
man. 

Ans. (/) Golf (ii) Chess (iii) 
Tennis, Volleyball -(iv) Hockey 

(v) Cricket. 

Q. 9 (a) Answer the fol¬ 
lowing:— 

(i) Why does a body weigh 
slightly more at the poles than 
at the equator? 

(ii) Why does a piece of ice 
float on water while it sinks in 
alcohol? 

(iii) What is the chemical 
name of ordinary chalk? 


(iv) What is ballistics? 

(v) What is thrombosis? 

Ans. (i) The gravitational 

pull of the earth at the Poles 
is more than at the Equator, 
because the Poles are nearer 
to the centre; hence the weight 
of a substance is more at the 
Poles than at the Equator. 

(ii) A piece of ice floats on 
water while it sinks in alcohol 
because ice has less specific 
gravity than that of water but 
more than that of alcohol. 

(iii) Ca’cium Carbonate 
(Ca CO,). 

(iv) Ballistics: is the science 
dealing with the motion of pro¬ 
jectiles like rockets, bombs and 
shells. 

(v) Thrombosis: When 
blood clots occur in a blood¬ 
vessel or heart chambers on 
platelets adhering to their 
lining, it leads to the lining 
being damaged and the circu¬ 
lation of blood becoming stag¬ 
nant. This is called thrombosis. 

Q. 9 (b) Complete the fol¬ 
lowing sentences with one word 
each:— 

(/) Baird invented. 

(ii) .is the hardest metal 

(iii) The endocrine glands 

secrete. 

(iv) Ursa Major is a. 

(v) French chalk is powder¬ 
ed. 

Ans. (i) Baird invented tele¬ 
vision. 

(ii) Tungsten is the hardest 
metal. 

(iii) The endocrine glands 
secrete hormones. 

(iv) Ursa Major is a constel¬ 
lation. 

(v) French chalk is powdered 
soapstone. 

Q. 10. Write about 150 
words on each of the following: 

(a) The international mone¬ 
tary crisis which gripped the 
Western world in May, 1971. 

(b) The recent Mid-term 
Elections to the Lok Sabha. 
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Ads. (a) International Mone¬ 
tary Crisis: The currency- 
crisis witnessed in Europe in 
May 1971 was the result of the 
inter-action between the steadily 
weakening U.S. dollar and the 
buoyant West German Mark. 

The dollar has been com¬ 
manding primacy in inter¬ 
national trade and commerce 
ever since it was recognised by 
the Bretton-Woods Conference 
in 1944 as a medium of ex¬ 
change for world trade. The 
price of gold was fixed at 35 
dollars a fine ounce and for the 
purposes of international trans¬ 
actions, the value of all other 
currencies, e.g., the rupee, the 
sterling, the franc, the mark, 
the rouble etc. was determined 
in terms of the dollar and gold. 

The system went on working 
well as long as the U.S.A. 
maintained a sizeable trade sur¬ 
plus and also held huge re¬ 
serves of gold at Fort Knox. 
The dollar enjoyed great con¬ 
fidence in the world market 
because it was readily converti¬ 
ble into gold. Therefore, the 
U.S.A. had no difficulty in meet¬ 
ing its liabilities in its own cur¬ 
rency. 

But gradually the gold re¬ 
serves in Fort Knox began to 
decline. This happened mainly 
because (i) as a result of the 
U.S.A.’s participation in the 
wars in Korea and North Viet¬ 
nam, her military expenditure 
overseas went up considerably, 
and (/V) a large outflow of 
private American capital was 
allowed to help establish a U.S. 
“economic presence” in dif¬ 
ferent parts of the world. (More 
recently, the U.S.A. had begun 
losing its pre-eminence in world 
markets to Japan and West 
©ermany, both of whom have 
achieved miracles of economic 
progress in the quarter century 
since they had suffered a shat¬ 
tering defeat in world war 11.) 

But the U.S.A. went on 
handing out dollars to meet 
its balance of payments deficits. 


This gave her great political 
advantage. She was able to 
build up a redoubtable military 
presence overseas and also jump 
into the fray in Korea and 
Vietnam. She was also able to 
finance a sizeable outflow of 
private U.S. capital abroad, 
and also establish a foothold 
in the industrial sphere in 
Europe. 

As vast quantities of dollars 
accumulated in the hands of 
foreigners, U.S. gold reserves 
kept going down. In April- 
May 1971, there were enough 
American dollars in Europe to 
purchase the whole stock of 
gold in Fort Knox five times 
over. According to one report, 
U.S. dollars held in deposit 
overseas amounted to nearly 
50,000 million. 

The accumulation of dollars 
in Europe had been stepped up 
in another way. In 1969, to 
combat inflation within the 
country, the U.S.A. had put up 
the bank rate. To cope with 
the demand for credit, American 
banks started borrowing dol¬ 
lars from their branches in 
Europe where the bank rate 
was low. In 1970, President 
Nixon reversed the policy, and 
in a bid to reflate the economy, 
lowered the interest rates. This 
again turned the flow of dol¬ 
lars towards Europe where 
interest rates were higher. 
American banks began to repay 
loans they had taken from 
their European branches and 
there was a deluge of dollars 
in Europe. 

Along with that, with the 
West German balance of pay¬ 
ments showing a growing sur¬ 
plus, the Mark appeared to be 
due for another revaluation. 
Speculators, therefore, started 
converting their dollar-holdings 
into Marks. The result was 
that the demand for the Mark 
went very high. In the circum¬ 
stances, West Germany had 
two alternatives before it. It 
could either revise the parity 


of the Mark or let the demand 
determine the new value. West 
Germany chose the second alterr 
native and let the Mark float. 
Within a few hours it had 
gained nearly 4% on the dollar. 

All this had its repercus¬ 
sions on other currencies also. 
The Netherlands and Canada 
also “floated” their currencies, 
Australia and Switzerland re¬ 
valued theirs, and the Japanese 
yen was also under pressure for 
a revaluation. 

(b) Mid-Term Elections: 
On December 27, 1970, Presi¬ 
dent V.V. Giri signed a pro¬ 
clamation dissolving the Fourth 
Lok Sabha a little more than a 
year ahead of the day when its 
full five-year term was due to 
expire. This was done on a 
recommendation made by the 
Prime Minister Mrs. Indira 
Gandhi who felt that her 
strength in the Parliament at 
that time did not give her 
enough elbow-room to carry 
through her socialistic policies. 

Consequent upon the dis¬ 
solution of the Fourth Lok 
Sabha the Election Commission 
announced on January 6, 1971 
that fresh elections to the Lok 
Sabha would be held in March, 
1971. Simultaneously the States 
of West Bengal, Orissa and 
Tamil Nadu were to elect their 
Vidhan Sabhas. 

The elections aroused great 
enthusiasm. By the middle of 
February, the various political 
parties in the country had 
joined the battle in right earnest. 
Four parties viz., the Congress 
(O), Jana Sangh, Swatantra and 
the SSP forged an alliance for 
adjustment of seats so that they 
could be in a position to put up 
a united front against left- 
oriented parties including Cong¬ 
ress (R). The Ruling Congress 
adopted an election manifesto 
which promised preventing con¬ 
centration of wealth in a few 
hands beyond reasonable limits, 

( Contd . on page 352) 
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Julius Axlerod who won the 
Nobel Prize lor medicine re¬ 
cently would not leave his lab 
for a vacation because, he said, 
“My life is my work, i gel 
pleasure from it.” 

All men who attained great¬ 
ness as writers, artists, scientists, 
inventors or public men had 
one common key characteris¬ 
tic: passionate love of their 
chosen work. Carlyle said, 
“Blessed is he who has found 
his work; let him ask no other 
blessedness”. “The soul’s joy 
lies in doing,” said Shelley. 
In his novel “Three Men in a 
Boat”, Jerome K. Jerome refers 
to the joy of work, and its 
magic, “1 like work: it fasci¬ 
nates me, I can sit and look at 
it for hours. 1 love to keep it 
by me: the idea of getting rid 
of it nearly breaks my heart.” 

Pandit Xawahar Lai Nehru 
was an apostle of work and 
had adopted the following lines 
f rom Kbbert Frost’s poem “Stop¬ 
ping by Woods on a Snowy 
Evening" as his motto: 

The woods are lovely, dark 
and deep, 

But I have promises to keep, 

And miles to go before 1 

sleep. 

As regards Voltaire, age 
only augmented his passion for 
activity and his zest for work. 
“The further I advance along 
the path of life,” he wrote 
“the more so I find work a 
necessity. In the long run it 
becomes the greatest of pleasures 
and it replaces all one’s lost 
illusions.” And again, “Neither 
my old age nor my illness dis¬ 
heartens me”. 


Significantly, the best words 
of his masterpiece “Candide” 
written at the age of 65 are: 
“We must cultivate our garden”. 

In reply to an invitation 
from Lady Astor to visit Clive¬ 
den at the time of preparing of 
African landing, Dwight D. 
Eisenhower, wrote “T' hell with 
it—I’ve work to do”. 

In a letter to his brother 
Michael (August 27, 1849) 

Dostoevsky wrote, “To lose 

courage is to sin.work, 

ever work con umore, therein 
lies real happiness.” Work is 
indeed happiness itself. 

The great American in¬ 
ventor Edison testifies that all 
his inventions were the fruit 
of hard work. “I never did 
anything worth doing by acci¬ 
dent; nor did any of my in¬ 
ventions come by accident. They 
came by work.” In fact he 
defined genius in terms of work 
when he said that genius is one 
per cent inspiration and ninety- 
nine per cent perspiration. 

Work is not a curse as 
the Old Testament would say, 
“In the sweat of thy brow shall 
thou eat bread.” It is a blessing. 
It is the measure of civiliza¬ 
tion as distinguished from sava¬ 
gery. For savages do not work. 
It is the prerogative of intel¬ 
ligence; the only means to 
manhood and progress. 

Work keeps off boredom, 
poverty and vice. It is the 
remedy for all imagined evils. 
Active work saves man from 
himself; indolence makes him 
a prey to useless regrets, dange¬ 
rous reveries, envy, hate, and 
indecision. It is the only effi¬ 
cacious remedy for worry 


Heaven and hell are fig¬ 
ments of imagination—baby talk, 
pure moonshine. Work is 
paradise; indolence is hell. 
Andre Maurois, the great French 
writer gives a true concept of 
paradise, “In my efforts to 
imagine paradise, theic enters 
my mind no vision of a place 
where winged souls do little 
else than sing and play their 
harps, but rather one of a 
study where I work everlast¬ 
ingly at some marvellous novel 
of infinite length with the keen 
power and precision that I 
could rarely command upon 
earth.” The paradise of a 
gardener is a garden; the para¬ 
dise of a carpenter is a bench; 
that of a scientist is his lab. 

Work is wealth; not gold. 
The first rule of the art of 
government is to keep a nation 
at work at all costs. A bored 
nation is impossible to govern, 
but a nation occupied with 
work which it believes to be 
useful and accomplishes on its 
own initiative is already a 
happy one. 

Work is true liberty. That 
is why in free societies there 
is so much emphasis on the 
right to work. “Every man” 
says Eugene V. Dels “has the 
inalienable right to work”. 
“The right to work”, says 
William O’Douglas, “I had 
assumed, was the most pre¬ 
cious liberty that man possesses. 
Man has indeed as much right 
to work as he has the right to live, 
to be free, to own property." 

The psychological value of 
work is inestimable. There is 
great psychological satisfaction 
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in “something attempted, some¬ 
thing done.” Work indeed is 
an indispensable psychological 
basis without which there would 
be neurosis and life would be 
hell on earth. 

Work has also a spiritual 
aspect. St. Gregory said, “to 
work is to pray”. In the Gita, 
on being asked by Arjuna which 
of the two yogas—the yoga of 
knowledge, and the yoga of 
action—is decidedly better, 
Lord Krishna replied, “The 
Yoga of Knowledge and the 
Yoga of Action both lead to 
supreme bliss. Of the two, 
however, the Yoga of Action 
is Superior to Yoga of Know¬ 
ledge.” 

Some people consider that 
intellectual work is superior 
to manual work which is only 
fit for slaves and menials. This 
distinction is false. The blue- 
collar worker is in no way in¬ 
ferior to the white-collar worker. 
As Mahatma Gandhi said, “In¬ 
tellectual work is important and 
has an undoubted place in the 
scheme of life. But what I 
insist on is the necessity of 
physical labour. No man, 1 
claim, ought to be free from 
that obligation.” 

In all progressive countries, 
the dignity of manual work is 
recognised. David Ben Gurion 
in a statement before the Anglo- 
American Commission of In¬ 
quiry (March 19, 1946) said, 
“We don’t consider manual 
work as a curse, or a bitter 
necessity, not even as a means of 
making a living. We consider 
it as a high human function, 
as a basis of human life, the 
most dignified thing in the life 
of the human beings, and which 
ought to be free and creative. 
Men ought to be proud of it.” 
To look down upon manual 
work is the essense of bourgeois 
mentality. 

Ivan Pavolov, the great 
Russian physiologist provides 
an excellent example of the 
mingling of manual work and 


brain work. “All my life I 
have loved work", he said, 
“and still love work—mental 
and physical—and the latter 
perhaps even more than the 
former.” He added, “And I 
experienced the greatest satis¬ 
faction every time I succeeded 
in transplanting a good idea 
into my physical work—that 
is, when 1 was able to combine 
brain and hand.” 

In India there is great em¬ 
phasis on rights and very little 
on duties. Our Constitution 
refers to Fundamental Rights 
but lays down no Fundamental 
Duties. The Constitution of 
the U.S.S.R. embodies both. 
Thus while the citizens of the 
U.S.S.R. have the right to work, 
it is the duty of every citizen 
honestly to perform public duties 
(Articles 118 and 130 of the 
Constitution of the U.S.S.R.). 
True patriotism requires that 


ensued, nearly 42 people were 
killed. Most of the prisoners 
happened to be coloured. The 
incident caused an uproar in 
the country. 

(v) Annandale: is a 2-acre 
ground in Simla which was the 
venue of the annual session of 
the Ruling Congress Party in 
October, 1971. It was re¬ 
named for the occasion as 
Kailashnagar. 

Q. Explain the following: 

(i) Conjunctivitis (ii) Blue 
Helmets (in) F.O.B.S. 

Ans. (/) Conjunctivitis: 
There is a thin protective mem¬ 
brane covering the white por¬ 
tion in the eyes. The inside of 
the upper and lower lids is 
also lined by the same mem¬ 
brane. This is called conjunc¬ 
tiva. Infection of the con¬ 
junctiva leads to conjunc¬ 
tivitis. The sufferer feels as 
if some dust or dirt has got into 
the eye. The eyes start running 
and look red. Recently, this 
disease has been very much in 


every one should work honestly, 
conscientiously and with single- 
minded devotion. If as a ' 
nation we dedicate ourselves 
to work, we can before long 
solve the giant problems of 
poverty, squalor and disease 
which plague our country. 

Work and rest go together. 
The human organism cannot 
live without alternating work 
and rest. The weekend system 
is, therefore, a wise one for 
social hygiene. A man who 
truly loves his work returns to 
it after a brief spell of rest with 
a sort of eagerness. Repose is 
work’s greatest achievement. 
But all rest and no work is 
sheer deadening boredom. A 
perpetual holiday is hell on 
earth. 

Life becomes great fun when 
we enter work and leisure with 
equal zest. 


the news because of an out¬ 
break in the northern part of 
the country. It is believed that 
the epidemic was caused by a 
highly infectious virus. 

(ii) Blue Helmets: is how 
U.N. peace-making forces are 
referred to. The world body has 
been maintaining such a force 
in Cyprus since 1964. • The 
force was being maintained 
with voluntary contributions 
from the member countries. 
Recently, Secretary General U 
Thant said that if contributions 
for the up-keep of the force 
were not considerably increas¬ 
ed, the force may have to be 
pulled out. 

(hi) F.O.B.S.: stands for 
Fractional Orbital Bombing 
System. It was reported on 
August 10 that the Soviet 
Union had launched an un¬ 
manned spacecraft which 
appeared to be the latest test 
of the Fractional Orbital Bomb¬ 
ing System developed by it. 
The craft was labelled Cosmos- 
433. 
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Backgrounders—I 
Sir, 

I was highly impressed when l 
read the first series of Backgrounders 
published in the October ’71 issue, 
it would -not only furnish up-to-date 
knowledge of the world to the readers, 
but also serve as a passport to suc¬ 
cess for those who are appearing in 
different competitive examinations. 

Srikrishna Prasad 
Sambalpur (Oussa) 

11 

Sir, 

Please accept my congratulations 
for Competition Maker’s very useful 
special supplement Backgrounders . 
Through this supplement you have 
enabled many of your readers to 
know and understand the causes of 
the four major conflicts in the world 
to-day. 

I think West Asia will be the 
most likely place where the third 
world war may start. Delay in the 
recognition of Bangta Desh is also 
increasing the chances of a world 
conflagration. Nixon's half-heart.cd 
attempts to defuse the conflict in 
Vietnam provide a remedy worse 
than the'disease. The Sino-Soviet 
border conflict may lead to an irre¬ 
parable breach in communist unity 
m the world. 

T do hope that Competition Master 
will go on providing us with more 
good features. I congratulate you 
once again. 

Arvind Kumar Upadhyay 
Allahabad 


I.A.S. Age-limits 

Sir, 

The Administrative Reforms Com¬ 
mission made the following two im¬ 
portant recommendations for raising 
'he age limit for the I.A.S. Examina- 
tion and submitted these to the 
Union Government on 18-4-1969. 

1. The upper age limit for admission 
to the regular I.A.S. etc. examina¬ 
tion be raised from 24 years to 
26 yean. 
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2. In order^to provide opportunities 
to exceptionally brilliant persons 
in junior services either under a 
State Government or under the 
. Union Government, one chance 
of competing in the regular I.A.S. 
etc. examination should be 
allowed, even though they might 
have already availed themselves 
of two chances at the regular I.A.S. 
examination, provided they are 
below 35 years of age and have 
completed six years of service in 
the Government. 

At the tegular I.A.F. examination, 
one has to take three optional papers 
and two additional optional papers 
besides the three compulsories, i.e., 
altogether eight papers. Is it pos¬ 
sible for a candidate to compete in 
the regular T.A.S. examination after 
serving for six years? Obviously it is 
not possible to sustain the burden of 
eight papers after putting iu such a 
long period of service. 1 think such 
a bar is unnecessary, but if it may 
at all be necessary to put some bar, 
a bar of three years of service should 
be sufficient. 

I felt perturbed while going through 
the letter of Mr. O.P. Kalia on this 
subject published in the Competition 
Master of October 1971. The Union 
Government docs not want to turn 
down such important recommenda¬ 
tions and so much time is devoted 
only because the A.R.C.’s recom¬ 
mendations have to be screened 
by several Ministries of the Union 
Government, the Union Public Ser¬ 
vice Commission and the State 
Governments. Mr. R.N. Mirdha, 
Minister of State in the Department 
of Personnel, stated in the Lok Sabha 
on 4-8-1971 that the Union Govern¬ 
ment would give earnest considera¬ 
tion to the recommendations of the 
A.R.C. 

I hope the A.R.C. recommenda¬ 
tions will be implemented from the 
I.A.S. examination held in 1972. 

Muzaffarpur M.K. Sinha 


Kilocycle 

Sir, 

Being an M.Sc. in physics I would 
like to make the term ‘Kilocycle' 


clearer than you have done in the 
October 1971 issue of the Competi¬ 
tion Master under “Readers’ Ques¬ 
tions Answered”. 

The word Kilocycle is made up 
ol two parts —kilo and cycle. The 
prefix kilo is always used for denoting 
one thousand (10*). Cycle is a 
unit of frequency, not in particular 
that of sound, but in general of an 
orderly series of changes regularly 
repeated. The term cycle can further 
be explained in the following ways: 

(/) The complete series of changes 
taking place in the value of a 
recurring variable quantity dur¬ 
ing a period, e.g., an alternating 
current passes through its cycle 
of values once in every period. 

(«) In computers, a set of operations 
which may be treated as a unit 
and repeated as a unit is called 
cycle. 

Cm) In computer arithmetic, the 
process in which characters are 
taken from the end of a word 
and inserted in correct sequence 
at the beginning form a cycle. 

It is just for the information of the 
readers of the Competition Master. 
Yamuna Nagar B. Sachdeva 

Before the Interview Board 
Sir, 

I am a regular reader of your 
journal since last one year. I find 
it very useful for the young seeking 
a good career. The most interesting 
and encouraging feature is Before 
the Interview Board. In its critical 
assessment where you point out the 
shortcomings of the candidate, please 
give correct answers also. This will 
benefit the readers, because some¬ 
times wrong answers given by a 
candidate lead to misunderstandings. 
Hoshiarpnr Dhanjit Rai 


Tape Recording 

Sir, 

Just received your October iusse. 
In the Readers' Questions feature, 
in reply to the question by Mr. 
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D.R. Pershad, Hyderabad, you have 
answered, “Tape recorder is an 
instrument which converts sound 
waves into Electrical impulses which 
are recorded as a wavy groove on the 
tape .” 

I think that the underlined por¬ 
tion of your statement is not correct. 
The sound waves are recorded as a 
wavy groove in the gramophone disc, 
through which the needle passes to 
reproduce the sound. But in a tape- 
recorder, about which the reader 
asked, it is different. 

In the tape-recorder, the tape is 
made of plastic material with very 
fine iron particles impregnated over 
it. While recording a sound, the 
tape passes through a "magnetic 
head”. The intensity of this head is 
altered with the variation of sound, 
which in turn produces a varying 
induced magnetism in the iron par¬ 
ticles on the tape. So the sound wave 
is first transferred to electrical im¬ 
pulse which is again converted into 
magnetic impulse. 

While reproducing the sound, this 
tape again passes through the ‘play¬ 
back head'. The induced magnetism 
on the tape induces magnetic impulse 
in the play-back head, which is 
also varying according to the inten¬ 
sity variation on the tape. This is 
then converted to varying electrical 
impulse which is amplified and ulti¬ 
mately converted into sound. 

That the same tape can be used 
again and again is ensured by passing 
the tape through another head which 
brings the iron particles in magnetic 
saturation, after which sound can 
be recorded again. 

According to your answer, if 
there is any groove on the tape, it 
would require a needle to produce 
those grooves as also to reproduce 
sound from those grooves. But there 
is no such device in the recordci, 
and above all the tape is not in con¬ 
tact with the parts of the machine. 
It just passes in front of the different 
heads keeping a very small gap. 
Hence the question of wavy groove 
on the tape doesn’t arise at all. You 
are right in the case of gramophone 
records. 

Hope you will clear up the matter 
through the Readers' Questions 
column in the next issue. 1 shall be 
glad if you publish this letter in 
your magazine. 

B.N. BtlATlACHARYA 
Chittaranjan, Burdwan 


Prof. Samuelson’s Thinking 
Sir, 

The 1970 winner of the Nobel 
Prize for Economics, Prof. P.A. 
Samuelson is noted for his work in 
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making Economics understandable 
to the general reader. Prof. Samuel¬ 
son has been awarded the coveted 
prize for “his development of new 
economic theories and for finding 
new applications for old theories". 
The Royal Swedish Academy of 
Science has aptly said that the 55- 
year old professor has done “more 
than any other economist to raise the 
level of scientific analysis in the field 
of economic theory.” 

Such being the case, it would be 
appropriate if the C.M. starts a new 
series of articles entitled “Economic 
Thinking of Prof. Samuelson" in the 
coming issues. The articles may be 
written in simple non-mathematical 
language, so that even a generalist 
can have some idea of this great 
man's contributions. The articles 
may deal inter alia with his views 
regarding the problems of unemploy¬ 
ment, causes of under-development 
and international monetary relations. 

Coimbatore V. Subramaniam 


Abstract Expressionism 
Sir. 

While answering the question of 
Mr. R.S. Sahi in the Novembei 
1971 issue of the Competition Master, 
you have stated that you have not 
come across the expression "Abstract 
Expressionism”. I may state that 
this school of painting was very 
popular in the fifties. This expres¬ 
sion occurs on pages 218, 226, 230, 
233, 245, 252, 253 and 254 of the 
book entitled A Concise History of 
Modern Painting by Herbert Read, 
p'lblished by Thames and Hudson, 
London (1965 edition). And accord¬ 
ing to Observer's Book of Modern 
Art by William Gaunt Abstract Ex¬ 
pressionism means: 

An entirely free use of paint 
which relics on the operation of 
instinct or the unconscious for its 
effect and not on some predeter¬ 
mined aim systematically pursued. 
It was a product of Surrealism 
and an international development 
of the period following the Second 
World War. It is closely related 
to the action painting of American 
artists. 

Jackson Pollock (1912-56) and 
Willem de Kooning (b. 1904) are 
some of the foremost painters asso¬ 
ciated with this school of painting. 

New Delhi-28 Posh Kashmiri 


Convocations 

Sir, 

Under the heading Education 
on page 174 in the October issue of 
Competition Master, you have said 
that “The Syndicate of the Calicut 


University has decided not to hold 
convocations. Calicut will be thq 
first university in India to abolish* 
convocations.” ” 

But for your kind information, 
I would like to say that in Indore 
University, the practice of not hold¬ 
ing convocations started since last 
year. 

Indore P.C. Buandari 


800 Metres Record 
Sir. 

Kindly refer to the Competition 
Master of October 1971. You have 
mentioned that Juris Luzins broke the 
world record in 800 metres with a 
timing of 1 minute 45.2 sec. But the 
world record is 1 minute 44.3 sec., 
established by Peter Snell of New 
Zealand. This world record of 1 
minute 44.3 sec. was re-equalled by 
Ralph Doubell of Australia in 1968 
Mexico Olympic, (refer The Illustrated 
Weekly of India, November 17,1968). 
So 1 request you to rectify the error 
m (he next issue of the Competition 
Master. 

Rabindha Kumar Mohaniv 
Bhubaneswar 


Sethusamudram Project 
Sir, 

In your October issue, you have 
described the Sethusamudram Project 
as a project to link Rameshwaram 
island with the mainland. But it is 
something entirely different. Sethu¬ 
samudram project aims at the Palk 
Strait being deepened by dredging 
and made suitable for the voyage of 
ships which now encircle Colombo. 
In the case of a ship starting from 
Madras for the eastern ebuntries, 
this saves about one hundred miles. 
The project has not made much 
headway since the authorities feel 
afraid that its cost may exceed the 
benefits likely to be available from it. 

Ramesewaram island is linked with 
the mainland by a railway bridge of 
about two miles and a highway 
bridge is also under investigation. 

R.V.S. VlJAYAKUMAR 
Uamanafhapuram 


Double Fault 

Sir, 

In the October, 1971 issue of the 
Competition Master on page No. 207, 
Q.No. 5(b), it is wrongly stated that 
the term double fault is used in 
Badminton. In fact it is used >n 
Lawn Tennis. 

Kurukshetra A.fC. Khan 

(Conld. on page 33S) 
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Shouldn’t India Go Nuclear?—II 

Reproduced below in the second instalment of pieces received on 
the subject. The feature will not appear m the January issue of the Competi¬ 
tion Master which will he our Ant Year Special Number. The topic for 
the February and March issues will he: How can We Win Economic 
Freedom ? —Editor 


We must Become Strong 

The world is changing fast. 
Where does India stand in the power 
map of the world? Everyone will 
agree that we stand almost nowhere. 
Whether it is i question of foreign 
cultural centres or the issue of Bangla 
Desh, our policy is determined by the 
influence of foreign countries. We 
are very often black-m ailed. 
Obviously, this is due to our weak¬ 
ness. The recent Indo-Soviet treaty 
too has brought out our weakness. 
The treaty is evidently between two 
unequal nations. India must become 
a powerful and prosperous country. 
This is possible only if we become 
strong. Why shouldn't we go 
nuclear? 

Kaveendu c/o Mad hup 
Kumar Taunk, 21 Ramaiya 
Para, Jagdalpur ( M.P.). 


Wc Must Wait and Ponder 

The protagonists of nuclear 
weapons believe that if poverty- 
stricken China can afford to go nuclear, 
why not Ihdia, which is comparatively 
better off.. It is argued that India is 
favourably placed in so far as nuclear 
materials are concerned, and there¬ 
fore, we should not lag behind in 
acquiring nuclear weapons. 

The antagonists of nuclear 
weapons, however, have equally 
strong arguments to offer. So far, 
India has been wedded to peaceful 
uses of atomic energy. She has 
played an important role in the con¬ 
clusion of the Partial Test Ban Treaty’ 
signed between the U.S.A. and the 
U.SJS.R. She will, therefore be 
earning international opprobrium, if 
she starts producing atomic bombs 
now. The radio-active fall out from 
tests conducted by other countries is 
already posing grave danger to human 
health, and if India and other peace- 
loving countries also join the mad 
race for nuclear weapons, the danger 
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to human life will increase beyond 
measure, and humanity might face 
the danger of extinction without 
having even to fight a nuclear war. 

Considering our meagre econo¬ 
mic resources, our policy of peaceful 
neutrality, the horrors of nuclear 
tests and an atomic war, India should 
wait and ponder before undertaking 
the production ot nuclear weapons. 

Kishore Dudani. 

New Delhi-3. 


Break The Monopoly 

The woild to-day is living under 
the shadow of a nuclear holocaust. 
But the over-kill capacity acquired 
by the super powers is serving as a 
deterrent to war. Even so, the smal¬ 
lest error of judgment or misunder¬ 
standing can expose the world to 
mortal danger. If one of the super¬ 
powers gains an edge over the other, 
it is bound to distuib the power- 
equilibrium in the world. To guard 
against that possibility, it is necessary 
that the monopoly of the super¬ 
powers in the matter of nuclear 
weapons is broken and more and 
more countries join the nuclear 
club. This will be a dynamic res¬ 
ponse to the challenge posed by the 
super-powers. It will give a sense ot 
security and protection to compara¬ 
tively weaker and newly liberated 
nations. A possible Sino-American 
detente poses a new threat to the 
security of India because both those 
countries are bent upon preventing 
India from coming into its own as 
a world power, in such circum¬ 
stances, India would be amply justi¬ 
fied in taking up the manufacture 
of nuclear weapons. It will be not 
only in her own interests but also 
in the interests of other under-deve¬ 
loped countries. 

Prasanna Kumar Sahoo 

111 Year Pyhsics, G.M. 

College, Sambalpur. 


N. Weapons arc Useless 

What better proof could there 
be of the futility of nuclear weapons 
than the fact that the U.S.A. has 
preferred spending billions of dollars 
in the war in Vietnam instead of 
ending it by exploding a nuclear 
bomb. The latter course would 
have been far cheaper and might 
have saved Washington from the 
dollar crisis too. Similarly, neither 
Russia nor China are daring to use 
the nuclear bomb in any conflict 
(including Vietnam). 

India should not make the nuclear 
bomb unless she wants to get that 
fame (or notoriety) which the nuclear 
powers have acquired. We should 
use nuclear energy for peaceful and 
progressive (not destructive) purpose. 

Gopesh Uehari 

J.N. Rd., Fatehgarh ( U.P .). 


We Have No Choice 

Many people argue that India 
cannot afford to have nuclear weapons 
because of her economic problems. 
But there are others who feel that 
India must have n-weapons even at 
the cost of our plans and principles, 
since our formidable enemy, China, 
has already got them. In 1962, China 
bared her fangs at India. In 1965, 
Pakistan too tried to humble us. 
This should make us realise that our 
foremost problem is the defence of 
the country. A weak India can always 
be intimidated and bullied by a 
strong China blandishing IRBM’S. 

A country has to assign high 
priority to its defence whatever it 
may cost. We can plan our destiny 
only when we arc free. To safeguard 
our freedom, strong defence is the 
first essential. And to strengthen our 
defences, it is necessary that we should 
manufacture nuclear weapons. China 
has already entered the nuclear dub. 
We had better do likewise as we can 
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put no faith in assurances from the 
super-powers. 

Possessing a nuclear arsenal of 
our own will act as a deterrent for 
our enemies. If we want to preserve 
peace, and protect our culture, we 
must be prepared to accept the chal¬ 
lenge of going nuclear. We have no 
choice. 

Bhola Nath Singh Yadav, 
107, Diamond Jubilee 
Hostel, Allahabad. 


Could do With Russian Umbrella 

If India finally decides to become 
the world’s sixth nuclear power, it 
will certainly have to scrap its deve¬ 
lopment plans in view of the fan¬ 
tastic cost of embarking upon a 
nuclear programme. In 1966, Mr. 
Leonard Beaton, a defence expert 
of Britain, estimated that develop¬ 
ing a modest retaliatory force with 
a sophisticated delivery system would 
cost India Rs. 1,725 crores in a 
decade. 

India recently signed a treaty of 
peace, friendship and cooperation 
with the U.S.S.R., in which it is speci¬ 
fically stated that if either country 
is attacked or threatened, they shall 
enter into consultations with each 
other and take appropriate measures 
to counter such move directed against 
either. The crux of this clause is 
that Russia wishes to help us ward 
off any invasion. So, why not invite 
Russia to enter into an agreement 
with us to protect us against possible 
nuclear blackmail. 

Manohar Tutcja, 

Nimak Mandi, Amritsar. 


For the Security of India 

We have had to face aggression 
at least thrice within the past decade. 
In the present situation, a clash with 
Pakistan is inevitable and we should 
keep ourselves ready to meet the 
challenge. For this purpose, a 
change in our nuclear policy is very 
essential. Nuclear power will give 
us a greater sense of self-confidence 
as a nation. It is a deterrent to keep 
enemies away. It is a definite require¬ 
ment of our national defence and 
security. Therefore, we must go 
nuclear for the security of our nation. 

Saroj Kumar Verma, 
Red House Compound, 
Gaya (Bihar). 


A Very Costly Thing 

India’s defence expenditure for 
1971-72 amounts to nearly 30% of 
her budget. Going nuclear will 
impose an unbearable strain on her 
economy. In a country where there 


is starvation, where a sizable number 
of citizens sleep on pavements, which 
has a massive unemployment problem, 
where only 37% of the population 
is literate, to increase defence ex¬ 
penditure would be suicidal. 

Going nuclear does not involve 
merely making an atom bomb. The 
more important thing is making 
carriers for these bombs, long range 
bombers, land-based ballistic missiles 
and submarine-launched ballistic 
missiles (SLBM). Then going nu¬ 
clear does not end with lCBM’s 
and SLBM’s. Look at the super¬ 
powers who are busy installing 
ABM’s and trying to develop 
MIRV’s as a counter measure to 
ABM’s. 

Even the most incurable optimist 
can see that India cannot hope to 
become a nuclear power in the fore¬ 
seeable future. Just having a couple of 
nuclear bombs will have the effect 
of only lulling us into a false sense 
of security, at a stupendous cost. 

Another point against India going 
nuclear is that a nuclear India will 
be automatically drawn into the 
power struggle between Russia and 
the U.S. and may get involved if a 
nuclear war breaks out between the 
two super-powers. 

Rajesh A.K. Thapar, 
C//-23, Bapa Nagar, 
Dr. Zakir Hussain Road, 
New Delhi-3. 


Keep Super Powers at Bay 

Who desires war? Nobody ex¬ 
cepting those who mint millions 
from selling armaments and those 
who are keen to establish ‘spheres 
of influence'. To hold them back, 
India will have to find some means. 
A flower can never kill a venomous 
snake. It needs a stick to do that. 
To keep the money-crazy and power- 
hungry states at bay, India must 
develop her own nuclear defence 
capability. 

Arun Upadhyaya, 

Mazgaon P.O. Gangmouthan 
(Assam). 

Hungry People arc More 
Dangerous 

This question arose for the first 
time when China exploded her first 
atom bomb. The temptation to 
make our own nuclear weapons is 
strong because of the state of our 
relations with a hostile nuclear 
neighbour. 

Unless we have a wide-based 
nuclear arsenal which can withstand 
a surprise all-out attack, and also 
hit back effectively, going nuclear 
will only mean our adopting a 


fashion in international power poli¬ 
tics. 

Ignoring the state of our economy, 
further disappointing an already 
desperate people, we may manufac¬ 
ture a bomb in a Public Undertaking 
and use a “small car” built by private 
enterprise to drop it on Peking, but 
the trouble is, we can hardly change 
the bad food habits of our under¬ 
nourished people and make them 
eat bullets? 

Hungry, sun-burnt, rain-soaked 
and half-clad masses are infinitely 
more dangerous to the Government 
than if all our neighbours were up 
against us. 

Economically strong and politi¬ 
cally united India alone is the answer 
to the challenge of nuclear arms. 

K.S. Anantha Prasad, 
c/o Central Bank of India, 
Kempegowda Road, 
Bangalore-9. 


We Have No Option 

It is a tricky problem. To Brrive 
at the correct solution we should 
consider (/) whether we need go 
nuclear? If yes, (ii) What shall be 
the cost? 

The first is indeed a political 
question. We are surrounded by two 
adventurous and treacherous neigh¬ 
bours who attacked us twice in the 
last decade. By not going nuclear, 
aren't we inviting the fate of Prithvi- 
raj, the great emperor of India ? 

We have not been able to keep the 
Indian ocean neutral inspite of all 
our huffing and puffing. Indeed the 
imperialistic designs of the super¬ 
powers are transparent. We shall 
avoid going nuclear at our own peril. 
According to a survey conducted by 
the New Scientist some time back, 
the cost is not going to be a major 
factor. According to that estimate, 
by spending 350 million dollars, we 
can manufacture ten 20-kiloton 
bombs per year and a keep a fleet 
of carriers capable of delivering 
such bombs on targets. When we 
see that we have already spent 2000 
million rupees on the refugees, the 
cost of atomic weapons is by no 
means fantastic. Considering these 
facts, we find that the bomb is a 
necessity and is not too costly either. 
Therefore, we must go nuclear. 
There is no option. Time is running 
out! 

Arun Kumar Shukla, 
14-C, Havelock Road, 
Lucknow. 

Last Straw on Camel’s Back 

I don’t find any compelling reason 
in favour of India going nuclear. 
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It is neither feasible under the present 
economic conditions nor desirable 
from the strategic point of view. 
The threat which faces India is of a 
conventional nature. So what we 
need are conventional arms and not 
nuclear arms. Some may argue that 
the possession of n-arms adds to 
our security. But then why are 
America and Russia still obsessed 
with the thought of security even 
though they possess powerful nu¬ 
clear arms which can destroy the 
globe many times over? They are 
caught in a mad race. I do not think 
a poor country like ours can afford 
to do any such thing. 

Secondly, the manufacturing of 
nuclear arms would place a heavy 
strain on our weak economy and 
may well prove to be the proverbial 
last straw on the camel’s back. It 
will denote a wrong sense of priorities 
to go about manufacturing n-arms 
when millions of our people are 
steeped in poverty. 

K Purushothama Rao, 
State Bank of India, 
Kodala ( Ganjam ). 


We Must Think of Power 
Balance 

In what respect has India been 
benefited in remaining non-nuclear? 
If anything, she has lost prestige 
everywhere. It has been so because 
we have refused to face realities. 

In the world of today might is 
right. Every country is jealous of 
its security and the state of its rela¬ 
tions with other countries is always 
governed by considerations of security. 
In the world of today, a nation’s 
prestige is evaluated in terms of 
nuclear power, which India lacks. 
Let the ‘advocates of panchasheel 
know that no one is going to support 
India till she is weak. The only 
way to win friends in this world is 
to have power. All countries think in 
terms of power-balance. Why not 
India? 

There is no country in the world 
which can give all-out support to 
India when it faces an emergency. 
Even our neighbouring countries 
like Ceylon, Burma and Nepal are 
more inclined towards China and 
Pakistan than towards us. What 
makes these countries lean towards 
China rather than towards India? 
It is the impression of power given 
by China and helplessness often 
exhibited by India. 

Pakistan which is undoubtedly 
our enemy No. 1 is bent upon making 
India the staging ground for a third 
world war. If at all India preserves 
Its existence, it must try to become 
powerful. All the threats from China 
and Pakistan, as also the reluctance 
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of other countries to help us can be 
met if India goes nuclear. 

lndra Sen Singh, 

166, Broach Hostel, 
Banaras Hindu Univer¬ 
sity, Varanasi-5. 


Don’t Endanger Region’s Peace 

India is committed to the use of 
nuclear energy for peaceful purposes 
only. That is why she signed the 
“Test Ban Treaty” in August 1963. 
This has never meant that she is 
incapable of manufacturing nuclear 
weapons. But before embarking upon 
such a programme, we have to con¬ 
sider several factors. 

Taking into account the mounting 
expenditure on defence and the 
alarming economic situation we are 
facing, setting out to manufacture 
nuclear weapons would impose a 
crushing burden on our country, 
aggravate economic and social unrest 
and increase the miseries of our 
people. All this when it is well- 
known that nuclear weapons do not 
in any way add to a country’s defence 
capability. 

There are those who point to the 
danger from China as sufficient justi¬ 
fication for our starting the produc¬ 
tion of nuclear weapons. But if 
India adopts that course, is there 
anything to prevent Pakistan from 
following suit? Therefore, any move 
in that direction will endanger peace 
in this sub-continent. As Albert 
Einstein has said “The belief that it 
is possible to achieve security through 
armaments on a national scale is, 
in the present state of military tech¬ 
nology, a disastrous illusion.” 

If India enters the arms race, she 
mast curtail her development pro¬ 
gramme and that would only accele¬ 
rate the sufferings of the people and 
aggravate t h e economic crisis. 
Obviously, the best course for India 
is to strive for disaramament and 
peace in this mad world. 

Asok Kumar Sarkar, 
Harisavapara. 

P.O. Nahadwip , Nadia. 


Ally less: Let us Not be 
Defenceless 

‘Shouldn’t India go Nuclear’? 
This vital question has been engaging 
our attention for the last several years. 
So far, we have been evading it, but 
the troubled times through which 
India is passing demand that we 
make up our minds now. 

India has vastly stretched frontiers, 
and she is constantly threatened by 
two hostile, expansionist neighbours 
who are keen to annex our territory. 
Pakistan is getting sophisticated mili¬ 


tary hardware from the U.S.A. ft 
may be able to gel even nuclear 
weapons from China or from the 
U.S.A. It hardly needs saying that 
we cannot place too much reliance 
on any of the big powers including 
the Soviet Union coming to our 
rescue in case we are attacked. In 
these circumstances, we must deve¬ 
lop our own nuclear potential to 
protect our independence and terri¬ 
torial integrity. An Indian atom 
bomb is a must to neutralise the 
Chinese nuclear threat. 

Regarding the economic implica¬ 
tions of the project, one need not 
worry. India has huge deposits of 
uranium, plutonium and thorium, 
the much-needed ingredients of an 
atom bomb. India is well-placed in 
regard to the technological know¬ 
how. We can also get technological 
help from U.S.S.R. and other friendly 
countries. So it is only action which 
is required. If we refuse to act, we 
may be left- repenting for ever. The 
policy of nuclear non-proliferation 
may leave us defenceless as the policy 
of ‘non-alignment’ has left us ally- 
less. 

Avtar Singh, 

26/1, Usman Road, 

Lucknow-2. 


Nation-Building Comes first 

The demand for India joining the 
nuclear club is voiced by political 
demagogues who represent right 
reaction. They don’t know that 
India will itself be destroyed in 
making and maintaining a nuclear 
arsenal. 

Some maintain that an atom 
bomb would make India's voice 
heard more clearly (as if it were a 
loud-speaker). Our democratic set¬ 
up is itself a great source of strength 
and an effective shield against all 
war-mongers. 

We should use our resources in¬ 
stead for nation-building to bring 
nearer the day when manufacturing 
a nuclear bomb will be easy for us. 
For the time being, we should not 
fight shy of accepting help and 
assistance from powers inclined to¬ 
wards us in a friendly way. 

S.M. Ashraf, 

Bhavdcpore, P.O. Sita- 
marhi (Bihar). 


It is a Must 

Till now India has not manufac¬ 
tured any nuclear weapons, because 
she has been too much influenced 
by the teachings of apostles of 
ahimsa like the Buddha and Mahatma 
Gandhi. 

But in to-day's world it is no 
longer true that because we do not 
hurt anybody, nobody will hurt us. 
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Jhina suddenly stabbed us 
jack while we were shouting 
^ Chini Rhai Bhai”. In 1965, 

.stan launched unprovoked aggres- 
m against us. We have to be more 
.areful now. Though we do not 
like to hurt any other country, we 
must be prepared to defend ourselves 
against aggression. So many countries 
have already gone nuclear, e.g., 
Russia, the U.S.A., and China. A 
fraction of the weapons these coun¬ 
tries possess is enough to extinguish 
life on this earth. If we do not have 
nuclear weapons, we expose ourselves 
to nuclear black-mail. So, India 
must go nuclear, not for attacking 
any country but for defending herself. 
P.B. Krishna Rao, 
Yaudhinagar, Anakapalle 

Renounce Lust for Power 

We, the young, want to make 
India a symbol of peace and pros¬ 
perity, a beacon of progress and per¬ 
fection and not a hot-bed of destruc¬ 
tive power pointing the way to disso¬ 
lution and death. No Indian who 
loves his motherland would like to 
damage its economy for the sake of 
experimental nuclear blasts. 

We have earned the reputation 
of being a peaceful, peace-loving, 
and peace-promoting member of the 
family of Nations. Then should we 
give up this righteous path just for 
the sake of lust for power? 

Even if a thermonuclear disaster 
overtakes the world, there is little 
we can do with a moderate nuclear 
capability, and even that can be 
acquired only by straining our eco¬ 
nomy almost to breaking point. 

Neither our economic conditions 
nor our defence requirements justify 
our going nuclear. 

Ashok Kumar Tyagi, 
21 IS, Andrews Gap/, 

New Delhi-49. 


Philosophy of the Weak 

By going nuclear India will 
emerge as a power factor in Asia 
and will be able to avoid the threat 
of a conventional war. The argu¬ 
ment that India should refrain from 
making nuclear bombs because of 
the colossal expenditure involved is 
the philosophy of the weak. Accord¬ 
ing to a report submitted to United 
Nations by experts in October 1967 
India is among the six countries 
which can afford the cost of “a small 
high quality nuclear force**. What¬ 
ever the cost, our coqntrymen should 
be prepared to bear it to enhance 
the country’s prestige and to 
strengthen defence. 

Swapan Kumar Chakravarti, 
4/F Chetla P.C. Quarters, 
Calcutta-21. 


Wc Can Do Without It 

With China developing more and 
more sophisticated nuclear weapons, 
the proposition before us will find 
favour with many in our country. 
Even our government has not rejected 
the idea outright. But in the interests 
of the country, the proposal demands 
a closer scrutiny. 

China's attitude towards India, 
although not completely normalized, 
is no longer as acerbic as it used to be. 
The recently signed Indo-Russian 
Treaty also reduces the danger of 
India being involved in a direct 
conflict with either China or Pakistan. 

Rough estimates prepared by ex¬ 
perts reveal that India may have to 
spend between Rs. 6000 and Rs. 7000 
crores in ten years besides its present 
defence budget if she finally decides 
to build a credible nuclear deterrent. 
This much money, spent on nation¬ 
building activities can suffice to 
raise the per capita income in the 
country by nearly 4%. It is not in 
the interests of a developing country 
like India to spend such an astrono¬ 
mical sum of money on such a thing. 
We can well do without it. 

Ammar Hussein, 

IV Sem. B.Sc.. (Physics), 
A.M.U. Aligarh. 


Learn From History 

History can be the best guide for 
a nation. When Indians had weapons 
made of stones, they were enslaved 
by the foreign invaders having 
more advanced type of weapons made 
of metals. Again, when we had no 
fire-arms, wc were deprived of our 
freedom on the point of cannon and 
gun by Babar, the founder of the 
Mughal dynasty in India. Now, in 
this atomic era, if we want to pre¬ 
serve and protect our freedom, we 
must possess the latest war equip¬ 
ment, l.e.. nuclear weapons. Only 
then should we talk of peace, non¬ 
violence, nuclear disarmament etc. 
R.A.K. Sinha, 

3/3 R’ Block. Patna -1. 


We Must be Strong 

India is a big country. She ought 
to play a major role in world affairs. 
But in this nuclear age, she cannot 
play such a role without having 
access to nuclear weapons and the 
means of delivering them. Atomic 
weapons, as we know by now, give 
some degree of respectability and 
sense of security to the country posses¬ 
sing them. It cannot be denied that 
China’s position in world politics 
has been immeasurably strengthened 
by her successful production of 
nuclear and thermonuclear weapons. 
But, on the other hand, India finds 


herself badly handicapped in dealing 
with the situation in East Bengal, 
which is just across her border. • 
Obviously, she has been deterred 
from taking any direct action for 
fear of Chinese intervention. Had 
India possessed nuclear weapons 
she would have felt strong enough to 
deal with the situation without risking 
bloodshed. The mere possession 
of atomic weapons would have lent 
force to our diplomacy, and Pakistan 
would have been made to see reason. 
So it is high time we made a change 
in our policy regarding production 
of the bomb. 

Of course, bomb-making is not 
easy. There arc difficulties, princi¬ 
pally economic and moral. We 
consider production of the bomb as 
morally reprehensible and economi¬ 
cally not feasible. But such scruples 
must be put aside where the country’s 
security and vital interests are con¬ 
cerned. 

Rakeshwar Dayal, 

Law College, Patna. 

READERS’ FORUM 

( Contd. from page 334) 
Suggestions 

However much we may like to do 
so. it is practically impossible for us 
to accommodate all the letters which 
our esteemed readers write to us on 
various topics which Interest them. 
Same of them put forward suggestions 
which are undoubtedly useful but which 
we cannot immediately implement, 
largely due to our own limitations. 
But we feel duty-bound to acknow¬ 
ledge them gratefully. Here are a 
few of the suggestions we found in 
our mail-bag this month. —Ed. 

D.C. Adhikari Madras-59: In¬ 
troduce picture-story tests and intel¬ 
ligence test. ‘ 

Jamal! Singh Rai, Malak: In¬ 
troduce Vocabulary Test. 

S. Ravichandran, Trivandrum: In¬ 
troduce How to Increase Your Word 
Power, publish material for Proba¬ 
tionary Officers’ Examination, re¬ 
introduce Careers for You. 

Shrikant Roy, Ranchi: Always 
publish full names 'of international 
organizations with abbreviations like 
U.N.D.P., O.A.U. etc. 

Baikal Singh Katal, Shan pur: 
Publish model interviews for services 
other than I.A.S. 

Pradlp Kumar Bhattacharjee, 
Silchar: Publish some articles on 
literary topics also. 

Tapash Kumar Sanyal, Rajpur: 
Print all names in full, brief intro¬ 
ductions to writers of articles, intel¬ 
ligence tests. 

Anup Singh Basson, New Delhi'- 
Kindly give useful information about 
State Gvil Service examinations also. 
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ANSWERED 



Central Trade Union Organizations in India—Molecular 
Biology White Russia—Hara Kiri—Association of Shields—Per¬ 
missive Society—Cinema sound—Terms—Par Value—Recall System— 
LmiOGRA pHV —CJUERNICA—c A R B O N-DATING—TWO-CHINA POLICY— 

h. C. G.— Standard Measures—Cancer—Television— N. S. Khrush¬ 
chev—Miscellaneous. 


Biswajit Sinha, Murshidabad 

Q. How many Central 
Trade Union Organizations are 
there in India? What are their 
political affiliations? What is 
their strength? 

Ans. Central Trade Union 
Organizations in India: The 
Government of India recognises 
the following Central Trade 
Union Organizations: 

(/) Indian National Trade 
Union Congress (INTUC). 

(//) All-India Trade Union 
Congress (AITUC). 

(hi) Hind Mazdoor Sabha 
(HMS$. 

(tv) United Trade Union 
Congress (UTUC). 

INTUC is dominated by 
Congressmen; the AITUC has 
communist sympathies; in the 
HMS the Socialist ideology 
is popular. We do not have the 
latest figures of the strength 
of their membership. 

Md. Shaukat All, Awapur 

Q. What is Molecular 
Biology? 

Ans. Molecular Biology: is 
a specialised branch of biology 
(which is the study of all living 
things). Molecular biology 
concerns itself with the study of 
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molecules in living matter. It 
encompasses genetics, biophy¬ 
sics, bio-chemistry, cytology 
etc. It is a fast expanding field 
of research. 

H.S. Bhinder, Patiala 

Q. What is White Russia? 

Ans. White Russia: is 
another name of the Republic 
of Byelorussia in the Soviet 
Union. 

B.S. Chauhan, 99 A.P.O. 

Q. What is Hara-Kiri? 

Ans. Hara-Kiri: is a 
Japanese word which literally 
means “cutting up the belly” 
or disembowclmcnt. It is a 
Japanese samurai (military) 
tradition dating back to the 
feudal middle ages. It is con¬ 
sidered more honourable to 
commit hara-kiri or seppuku 
than living in ignominy or 
defeat. The person who pro¬ 
ceeds to commit Hara-Kiri 
plunges a short sword into the 
left side of his abdomen, draws 
the blade across to the right 
and then turns it upward. 
The exemplary form is to slab 
again below the chest and press 
downward across the first cut 
and then to pierce one’s throat 
—to show courage, self-control 
and strong resolve. 


Q. Let me know something 
about Japanese writer Yukio 
Mishima’s Association of 
Shields. 

Ans. Association of Shields: 
was a private army created by 
Japanese writer Yuko Mishima. 
It consisted of about 100 univer¬ 
sity students. Its aim was to 
strengthen and revive the tradi¬ 
tional moral fabric of Japan’s 
national life. 

Q. What is permissive 
society? 

Ans. Permissive Society: 
is that society which tends to 
look the other way when people 
transgress established social, 
moral and other norms, e.g., 
pre-martial sex, fidelity in mar¬ 
riage, dropping out of educa¬ 
tional institutions, addiction to 
drugs etc. 

Mehrwant Singh Lali, 
Chandigarh 

Q. How are the Parlia¬ 
ments of the U.K., the U.S.A., 
France and the U.S.S.R. named? 

Ans. (i) U.K.—Parliament 
(//) U.S.A.—Congress . (iii) 
Franc e—National Assembly 
(iv) U.S.S.R.—Supreme Soviet. 

K. Sbaran Ashok, Monghyr 

Q. Kindly explain how 
sound-waves are recorded in 
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.ema film, and then pro- 

J through the cinema-por- 

tor. 

Ans. Sound in Motion Pic¬ 
tures: The sound track in a 
motion picture is an optical 
band about a quarter of an 
inch wide along the right side 
Of the image. It is a photo¬ 
graph of the electric impulses 
derived from the characteristic 
of each sound. The sound is 
recorded in the form of varying 
areas of light and dark or grey. 
When the film is passed around a 
photo-electric cell in the pro¬ 
jector, it transforms these areas 
of light and dark into natural 
sound. 

Shashi Kant Singhal, Agra 

Q. Kindly explain the fol¬ 
lowing terms: 

(i) Legal Tender (it) Boot¬ 
legger (iii) Marshalling yard (iv) 
Public Debt. 

Ans. (/) Legal Tender: 
That form of money which a 
creditor cannot refuse to accept 
in discharge of a debt. 

(it) Boot-legger: a smuggler 
of illicit alcoholic liquor (one 
method generally employed was 
in the leg of a boot). 

(iii) Marshalling Yard: is 
the place, where railway wagons 
axe shunted and lined up into 
trains. 

(iv) Public Debt: is the 
money owed by the Central 
or a state government to holders 
of government securities. 

Q. Where is White Hall 
situated? 

Ans. White Hall: is the 
building in which British go¬ 
vernment offices are situated in 
London. 

P.C. Chatterji, Allahabad 

Q. What is par value? 
How does it fluctuate subsequent 
to the devaluation of a currency. 

Ans. Par Value: is the re¬ 
cognised value of one country’s 
currency in terms of that of 
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another. When a particular 
currency is devalued or revalued, 
the values of other currencies 
in terms of that currency have 
to be calculated afresh. 

K.G.K. Pillai, 56 A.P.O. 

Q. How do the people of 
the U.S.A. and Switzerland use 
the “Recall System”. 

Ans. Recall System: is a 
political device by which voters 
can remove an elected represen¬ 
tative or official from office 
before the expiry of his regular 
term of office. If a fixed per¬ 
centage of the electorate, being 
dissatisfied with an official’s 
conduct, sends in a written 
petition for his removal, a 
referendum is held on the subject 
and if the majority is found to 
be against the official involved 
in the controversy, he is re¬ 
moved. 

Q. What do you mean by 
“bipolar” and “multipolar” 
systems? Please explain briefly. 

Aos. A bipolar system is 
that where opposing forces tend 
to polarise at two points. A 
multipolar system on the other 
hand has more than two centres 
around which the various forces 
tend to revolve. 

Basant Pant, Meerut Cantt. 

Q. What is lithography? 
How is it done? 

Ans. Lithography: The 
word is made up of lithos 
(which in Greek means stone) 
and graphien (to write). It was 
invented by a German, Aloys 
Senefelder in 1798. The pro¬ 
cess relies on the principle that 
grease and water do not mix. 
The inked image is first printed 
on a stone or plate from which 
it is transferred to paper or 
other material. In offset litho¬ 
graphy the pictorial or other 
material is first printed on a 
rubber cylinder and then trans¬ 
ferred to the surface on which it 
is to be finally printed. 


Baldpv Singh, Dibrugarh 

Q. Who wrote the “Idylls 
of the King”? 

Ans. Alfred Tennyson. 

Q. Kindly explain (i) ani¬ 
mism (i7) scurvy. 

Ans. (/) Animism: is the 
belief that natural objects and 
phenomena arc the abodes of 
the soul which is the vital 
principle. 

(ii) Scurvy: is a deficiency 
disease, caused by the defi¬ 
ciency of vitamin C. The symp¬ 
toms are bruising, difficulty 
in healing of wounds, anaemia, 
mental depression. The cure 
lies through use of fruits and 
fresh vegetables which contain 
lots of vitamin C. 

K.D. Sharan, Chapra 

Q. Which was the first 
invention in the world and who 
was the inventor? Kindly write 
the year also. 

Ans. We are not sure but 
it would be an interesting topic 
for some speculation. In our 
view, the first invention in the 
world must have been the tam¬ 
ing of fire and the ability to 
light and extinguish it at will. 
Unluckily we do not know the 
name of the great benefactor of 
mankind who might have been 
the first to achieve that. Nor 
can we say in which year he 
did it. 

Ratan Lai Basu, Belakoba 

Q. What is the subject- 
matter of Guernica , the famous 
painting by Picasso? In which 
year was it painted ? What is the 
meaning of the Spanish word 
Guernica. 

Ans. Guernica: is looked 
upon as the greatest painting 
by the Spanish painter, Pablo 
Picasso. He produced it i fl 
1937 when he was 56. (Recen¬ 
tly the world celebrated his 90th 
birthday—he did not). R 
depicts Picasso’s horror of the 
savage German bombing 01 
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Guernica, a Basque town, in 
the Spanish Civil war. The 
German -planes had reduced 
the defenceless town to dust. 
The painting now hangs in the 
Museum of Modern Art, New 
York. 

Gowri, Behramporc 

Q. Kindly explain the 
following: 

(a) Carbon-dating ( b ) Two 
Chinas Policy (c) Electrocar¬ 
diogram. 

Ans. (a) Caihon dating: or 
radio-carbon dating is a method 
of ascertaining the period to 
which a find or site belongs. 
The method was developed at 
the University of Chicago in 
the late forties. All living matter 
contains a small quantity of 
radio-carbon or C u which goes 
on decaying with the passage 
of time at a known and cal¬ 
culable rate. By measuring the 
relative activities of radio¬ 
carbon in living organic matter 
and the specimen under investi¬ 
gation, scientists can determine 
the age of the latter. 

(b) Two-China Policy: When 
the government of mainland 
China passed into the hands 
of the communists, they re¬ 
named the country as the 
People's Republic of China. The 
men led by General Chiang 
Kai-Shek then escaped to For¬ 
mosa or Taiwan and proclaimed 
there the Republic of China. The 
chiang regime was recognised by 
the U.S.A., which did not ex¬ 
tend recognition to the People’s 
Republic. Only recently the 
U.S.A. came to accept the 
reality and sponsored a reso¬ 
lution in the U.N. General 
Assembly supporting the admis¬ 
sion of the People’s Republic 
of China to the world body. 
Even then it insisted that Taiwan 
also meant China and must, 
therefore, be allowed to retain 
its seat in the U.N.O. Some 
countries supported the move 
which was, however, unsuccess¬ 
ful. Even so, the U.S.A. and 
her allies have not reconciled 
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themselves to the fact that the 
People’s Republic alone repre¬ 
sents China. This is called the 
“two-China” policy. 

(c) Electrocardiogram: is 
a record of the electrical im¬ 
pulses in the heart-muscle. The 
instrument which prepares this 
record is known as the electro¬ 
cardiograph. 

M. Hasnain, Godda 

Q. Kindly let me know the 
standard definitions of (/) Stera- 
dian (//) Candela (i/i) Kelvin 
(h) Ampere (v) Second (v/) 
Metre. 

Ans. ( i) Steradian: It is 
the solid angle subtended at 
the centre of a sphere by an 
area on its surface numerically 
equal to the square of the 
radius. 

(</) Candela: is the lumi¬ 
nous intensity, in the per¬ 
pendicular direction, of a sur¬ 
face of 1/600,000 square metre 
of a black body radiator at the 
temperature of freezing plati¬ 
num under a pressure of 101,325 
newtons per sq. metre. 

(Hi) Kelvin: is the fraction 
1/273.16 of the thermodyna¬ 
mic temperature of the triple 
point of water. 

(iv) Ampere: is the constant 
current which, if maintained 
in two straight parallel con¬ 
ductors of indefinite length of 
negligible circular cross section, 
and placed one metre apart in 
vacuum would produce bet¬ 
ween these conductors a force 
equal to 2xl0 -7 newton per 
metre per length. 

(v) Second: is the duration 
of 9,192,631,770 periods of the 
radiation corresponding to the 
transition between two hyper- 
fine levels of the ground state 
of the cesium-133 atom. 

(vi) Metre: The metre is the 
length equal to 1650763.73 
wavelength in vacuum of the 
radiation corresponding to the 
transition between the level 


2p} 0 and 5d s of the Krypton- 
86 atom. 

Tarashankar Bhattacharjee, 
Churamon 

Q. Please let me know 
something about “hormones”. 

Ans. Hormones: These are 
internal secretions of the duct¬ 
less glands like pituitary, pan¬ 
creas, suprarenal and thyroid 
which are passed directly into 
the blood inside vessels within 
the gland itself. Hormones 
exert a great influence upon 
health and development of the 
body. 

Ramranjan Upadhyaya, 
Muzaffarpur 

Q. What are the symptoms 
of cancer? 

Ans. Cancer: is the col¬ 
lective name of a group of 
more than 300 diseases which 
manifest themselves in the form 
of malignant tumours consisting 
of cells multiplying lawlessly. 
Each variation of the disease 
has its own symptoms, the 
most common being abnormal 
and persistent swelling and/or 
pain in some part of the body, 
excessive bleeding, hoarseness 
of voice, obstructions expe¬ 
rienced in the body’s natural 
functions, i.e., breathing, de¬ 
fecating etc. These and similar 
other symptoms can give rise 
to a reasonable suspicion about 
the existence of cancer. 

Q. Who is the inventor 
of “television” and in which 
year was it perfected? 

Ans. Television: No single 
person can claim credit as 
being the inventor of television. 
Work on the device began in 
1839 when Bacquerel disco¬ 
vered the electrochemical effects 
of light. The field was further 
explored and enriched by a 
succession of scientists in Europe, 
America and Russia till in 1926 
J.L. Baird in England gave the 

(Contd. on page 352) 
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APPOINTMENTS 

Anwar El Sadaat: Presi¬ 
dent of U.A.R., elected Chair¬ 
man of the new Federation of 
Arab Republics. 

Jens Otto Grag: Elected 
Prime Minister of Denmark. 

Ashok Bhalchandra Gokhale: 

Formerly Counsellor in the 
Indian Embassy in Paris, ap¬ 
pointed Representative of India 
in Bhutan. 

Gholamali Vahid Mazan- 
darani: Nominated next Ambas¬ 
sador of Iran in India. 

Rudolph Peterson: U.S. 

banker and expert in inter¬ 
national economic aid nomi¬ 
nated by the U.N. Secretary 
General as Administrator of 
the U.N. Development Pro¬ 
gramme (UNDP). 

N.V. Shenoi: Appointed 
Secretary, Communications, 
Chairman of the P. & T. Board 
and Director-General, Posts and 
Telegraphs. 

B.S.D. Baliga: Appointed 
Chairman, Railway Board of 
India. 

M. Govindan: Appointed 
Registrar of Newspapers for 
India. 

Mohammad Yunus Salim: 
Formerly Deputy Minister for 
Railways, appointed Chairman 
of Hindustan Paper Corpora¬ 
tion. 

Joseph Mundassery, Prof.: 
Appointed Vice-Chancellor of 
Cochin University. 

M.N. Bery: General Mana¬ 
ger, Northern Railway appoint¬ 
ed Member (Staff 1 ) of India's 
Railway Board. 

B.M. Kaul: General Mana¬ 
ger, Western Railway appointed 


Member (Transportation) of 
India’s Railway Board. 

Raja Vijayendra Singh: Re¬ 
cognised by the President as 
Ruler of Nalagarh in succes¬ 
sion to the late Raja Surinder 
Singh. 

A.K. Gupta, Dr.: Deputy 
Director General, Indian Stan¬ 
dards Institution appointed an 
expert in industrial standar¬ 
disation and quality control for 
the Government of the Republic 
of Venezuela by the United 
Nations Industrial Development 
Organization. 

S.A. Dange: Re-elected 

Chairman of the Communist 
Party of India. 

A.K.N. Sinha, Dr.: A 

well-known cardiologist from 
Bihar, elected President of the 
Indian Medical Association. 

M.K. Saxena: Appointed 
Registrar of the Supreme Court 
of India. 

Fateh Singh, Dr.: An autho¬ 
rity on the Indus valley script 
elected President of Bharatiya 
Sahitya Parishad. 

Kalindi Charan Panigrahi: 

Elected Fellow of the Sahitya 
Akademi. 

Bagaram Tulpule: Well- 
known trade union leader, to 
be appointed General Manager 
of the Durgapur Steel Plant. 

Mohammad Raza: Appoint¬ 
ed Ambassador of Pakistan in 
U.S.A. 


RESIGNED 

Hilmar Baunsgaard: Prime 
Minister of Denmark. 

Nihat Erim: Prime Minister 
of Turkey. 


JkETIRED 

N.C. Shri vastava: Chair¬ 
man of the P. & T. Board, 
Director-General, Posts and 1 
Telegraphs and Secretary to the 
Ministry of Communications. 

DIED 

Syed Mahmoud, Dr.: One¬ 
time India’s Minister of State 
for External Affairs. 

Radivoj Uvalic, Dr.: Yugo¬ 
slav Ambassador-designate to 
India. 

K. Kelappan: A veteran 
Sarvodaya leader hailing from 
Kerala. 

Viliam Siroky: Former 

Czechoslovak Prime Minister. 

Lord Sorensen: L a b o u 1 
Member of Parliament of U.K. 

Dean Acheson: Formei 

U.S. Secretary of State. 

Abdnl Monem Khan: For¬ 
mer Governor of East Bengal 

Sir Harold Williams, Lt 
Gen.: Former Engineer-in- 

Chief of the Indian Army. 

Emilio Pefforuti: Argenti 
nian painter and originator o 
the term “abstract art”. 

Naoya Shiga: A. novelis 
and short story-writer consi 
dered one of the most impor 
tant figures in modern Japanesi 
literature. 

S.S. Sokhey, Maj. Gen.: / 
noted Indian scientist and win 
ner of International Lend 
Peace Prize in 1953. 

Mikhail K. Yangel: / 

Soviet space scientist. 
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Arab-Iiraeli War 


by Lt. Col. Ken Gonsalves, p.s.c. 


Useful Tips 


for answering the Military History Paper for Promotion 
examination and the Staff College Entrance Exam. 

If you keep the following golden rules :n mind you will 
score well in the examination— 

- Always remember that the examiner is a busy man, and 

if he sees a comprehensive sketch, and a well-paragraphed 
answer with appropriate para-headings, he can see at a glance 
that the candidate knows the “meat" of the matter. 

- Start your answer with a sketch that has a heading, a legend, 

and with the major moves giving sirs of the troops involved, 
if possible. 

- Your introduction should never exceed 4 to 5 lines, and should 

be strictly relevant to the subject. 

- Give each answer a Main Heading, and underline it. 

- Use strict minor SD. 

- Give brief paragraphs and give each a para heading. 

- In your description of battles, highlight only the major events 

and do not give lengthy descriptions. 

- Evaluate the successes against the military yardstick of 

the Principles of War. 

- For short notes on Generals evaluate their contribution 

against the background of their battles. If you attribute a 
quality to a leader, show in which battle that particular 
quality came to light. 

- Above all remember the time factor. You have approxi¬ 
mately only 40 minutes for each question. Never write 
more than 3 to 4 pages. To achieve this, tabulate your 
answers. 

- Never re-explain what is in your sketch, only refer to it. 

• - Lastly write less, but in a clear and bold handwriting, using 

a dark blue black or pure black ink. 


* Aims and Strategy of Israel 


* Dayan’s Leadership 


* Egyptian Defence in Sinai 


* Battles of 

—Abu Ageila 
—Rafah 

—Sharm-el-Sheik 
—Mitla Pass 

* Role of Israeli Air Force and 
Navy 

* Lessons 
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The Arab Israeli War—1956 


Nearly all the books published on this subject give only the Israeli 
side, and therefore the evaluation is generally one-sided. The best thing, 
however, is to assess the achievements without going overboard in praising 
one side and disparaging the efforts of the other. 

Here this campaign is sought to be discussed by posing questions 
that should be answered to get the crux of the campaign clear. Self- 
explanatory maps have also been included, and these can be useful for 
those appearing in Staff College examinations. 


Q. The Israeli victory in 
1956 was swift and conclusive. 
Analyse the aims and strategy 
of the Israelis. Evaluate the 
strategy used by them against 
the yardstick of the principles 
of war. 

Ans. Aims: The Israeli 
aims were distinctly three:— 

(a) To seize as much of the 
Sinai peninsula as possible 
and create a military threat 
to the Suez Canal. 

(b) To capture the Straits of 
Tiran and so open the 
Gulf of Akaba to Israeli 
shipping. 

(c) To destroy the Egyptian 
Army in the Sinai. 


Strategy: The overall stra¬ 
tegy of the Israelis was to 
attack with three major thrusts, 
the Northern, Central and 
Southern. Before this a para- 
drop at Mitla Pass was to be 
undertaken to draw maximum 
forces away and also to get a 
firm foot-hold into the nodal 
point of the Egyptian defences. 
After this had been achieved, 
the Gaza strip was to be tackled 
and two subsidiary thrusts, 
Western and Eastern, made to 
clear Sharm El Sheik and conse¬ 
quently the Straits of Tiran. 
(See Map). 

Strategic Thrusts: These 
can be tabulated as follows: 


so. The strategy employed 
vis-a-vis the applicable princi¬ 
ples of war can he evaluated 
against this background. 

Maintenance of the Aim: 
The three major aims as defined 
earlier were meticulously adher¬ 
ed to. The Force Commanders 
used their initiative knowing 
that they had to achieve their 
objectives regardless of the 
cost. In the absence of orders 
on immediate tactical matters, 
they presumed the answer was 
to go ahead and they did so. 
This is the main Principle of 
war and it is essential for the 
student of Military History to 
realise that in the fog of war, and 
with the usual disruption of 


Task Force Troops 

(a) Central 7 Armed Bde. 

(Gp 38) 37 Armed Bde. 

4 Inf. Bde. 

V>) Northern 27 Armed Bde. 

(Gp 77) 1 Inf. Bde. 


(c) Southern and 202 Para Bde. 
Para Drop 


Axis Aims 

LI Auja To secure Ismai- 

Abu Ageila lia and dominate 

Ismailia the Suez Canal. 

Rafah- To clear Nor- 

El Kantara them Sinai, and 

by seizing Kan- 
taia to dominate 
the Suez Canal. 

Kuntila-Nakel- To clear Central 

Tewfik. Sinai and to cap¬ 

ture Port Tewfik 


signal communications, minute 
to minute control is lost and the 
aim as previously defined must 
be achieved, come what may. 

Economy of Effort: The 
Israelis adhered to this in that 
they kept a minimum of force 
against Jordan and Syria in the 
holding role to make use of the 
maximum available force in 


(</) Gaza Strip 11 Inf. Bde. 

(e) Subsidiary 

(0 Eastern 9 Inf. Bde. 


on Suez. 

Gaza Strip To dear Strip. 

Sharra-el-Sheik To capture S. el- 
Sheik and domi¬ 
nate the Tiran 
Straits. 


(//) Western Res. Bde. 

Evaluation of the Strategy: 
The Israelis mainly banked on 


Tewfik. S. el- 
Sheik. 


—do—■ 


Evaluation of the Strategy: to take on that threat when it 
The Israelis mainly banked on occurred. The three main 
Anglo-F reach intervention, Israeli thrusts were meant to be 
knowing that the Egyptian Air independent of each other, but 
Force would be kept in reserve in the execution, this was not 


the Sinai against the bulk of 
the Egyptian Army. 

Concentration: It does not 
follow that if the principle of 
economy of effort is adhered to, 
concentration is naturally 
achieved. This has to be deter¬ 
mined with reference to the 
points of attack. The Israelis 
disregarded this in that they 
did not achieve numerical supe¬ 
riority on any axis. This might 
have been due to their depen- 
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dence on Anglo-French inter¬ 
vention. Nothing succeeds like 
success,- but if the Egyptians 
did not have one hand tied 
behind their backs with the 
intervention threat, they might 
have been ordered to stand at 
fight at certain key points. 
Since the southern axis did not 
achieve very much, it could 
have been given a limited role 
and the troops from there used 
to thicken up the Northern and 
Central axes. 

Surprise: The Israelis suc¬ 
ceeded in concealing the time 
and place of attack which is 


General Moshe Dayan’s 
Leadership 

Q. Evaluate the leadership 
of General Moshe Dayan. Out-, 
line his specific contributions to 
the success of the Israelis in die 
1956 campaign. 

Background: Gen. Dayan 
had been made the Israeli 
Army’s Chief of Staff in Decem¬ 
ber 1953. He put his practical 
ideas into operation for making 
his small Army the fittest and 
the most dynamic in keeping 
with his personal dynamism. 
His overriding military philo¬ 


sophy was “the best form nf 
defence is attack”. 

Steps taken to mould the Army: 

(a) Physical fitness: Full 
emphasis was given to this. 
He set a personal example by 
doing a commando course and 
a paratrooper course. 

( b) Skill at arms : Dayan 
ensured that maximum men, 
especially those on the reserve 
became skilled shots by prac¬ 
tical range courses. Yigal 
Allon gives their complete 
syllabus in his book. The 
Making of the Israeli Army. 
Dayan even improved on that. 


the crux of the deception 
measures. They achieved this 


Major Strategic Israeli Moves in Sinai—1956 


by constantly conveying the 
impression of concentrations 
against Jordan. Troops were 
surreptitiously moved at night 
to their actual strike concen¬ 
tration areas. 

Morale: The Israeli soldier 
has proved it time and again 
that he is a fine soldier with 
confidence in his leaders, arms 
and his ability to beat his 
adversary. One test of high 
morale is to keep on attacking 
even when the first attack has 
been repulsed. This they did 
constantly at the Abu Ageila 
battle. In fact theii morale 
was si> high that it bordered on 
the over-confident which is 
very dangerous. This led to 
their attacking frontally with 
head-lights on at the Dam 
position on 31 October. 

Administration: Though the 
administrative services took on 
the strain of a short conflict, 
it is doubtful whether their 
organization could take on a 
prolonged conflict of say more 
than 3 months’ duration. A 
great deal of reliance was 
placed on civil transport a ad 
civilian repair workshops be¬ 
cause a fully-self-contained 
EME cover can obviously have 
a very limited use in peace¬ 
time. 
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.light man, Right place: 
dbued his Commanders 

, down to the junior leader 
.ft the idea that if the com¬ 
mander is in the thick of the 
action, the men can’t help but 
follow. The officer casualty 
list proves that this was effec¬ 
tive and the Israelis were able 
to press on even when they 
met stiff resistance from the 
Egyptians. 

(e) Initiative: He imbued his 
soldiers with the principle that 
when in doubt, assume your 
orders (to go forward) and carry 
on with the task. In the fog of 
war, this is imperative for 
success. 

Generalship in the Campaign 
of 1956: 

(a) Commander well forward: 
Gen. Dayan moved his small 
tactical HQ and wireless set well 
forward, so that he could get 
reports quickly and influence the 
course of the battle. 

( b) Decisions on the spot: 
A quick decision especially to 
flexibly modify the plan could 
spell all the difference between 
success and failure. He gave 
such a decision when he per¬ 
mitted the 7 Armoured Brigade 
to press on even though they 
had been prematurely 
committed. 

(c) Presence at crucial 
points: In Gen. Dayan’s own 
evaluation, the Central axis 
was the most crucial. He was 
personally present when on 30 
October, the attack by H Bat¬ 
talion failed at Abu Agheila. 
He re-channelised the attack 
when he knew that by then the 
Daika Pass had been cleared. 

Besides this, using a light 
Air Observation Post aircraft, 
he moved forward even to the 
Para Drop position and gave 
the troops orders to advance 
and press on into the Pass. 

(d) Morale: Troops are 
bound to be galvanised when 


they see their top commanders 
at the point of maximum 
danger. The dividing line bet¬ 
ween caution and aggressive 
spirit for a commander at 
that level has to he drawn, but 
Gen. Dayan felt that even if 
he erred and became a casualty, 
others would carry on. 

(e) Flexibility: On 3 Novem¬ 
ber when he found that the 
overall situation so demanded, 
he changed the objective of the 
Para Brigade which was Port 
Tewfik, and ordered them to 
clear the whole of the Southern 
Peninsula. 

By his personal example 
Gen. Dayan inspired all com¬ 
manders to emulate his example, 
and to be well forward, to be 
aggressive at all times, and to 
attack when in doubt. 

Conclusion: Though Gen. 
Dayan was the most important 
figure in the campaign he would 
be the first to concede that it 
was the junior leaders who ins¬ 
pired the men into pressing 
on even when they did not have 
numerical text-book superiority 
of 3 : 1 for any attack. By his 
own lack of concern for per¬ 
sonal safety, General Dayan 

General Area 
El Arish 
Kusseima 

Abu Ageila Complex 
South of Kusseima 
Kuntilla ' 

Ras El Nakcb 
El Thamcd 
Nakel , 

Shann El Sheik 

Critical Evaluation: In this 
vast area, it would have been 
militarily best to have defended 
the Central Ridge very strongly, 
with outposts forward. Once 
the Israeli forces had over¬ 
stretched their lines of com¬ 
munication, they should have 

been struck from the air with 

harrassing raids on their 
extended Ls of C. 


succeeded in setting an example 
that permeated down to the 
last man. His was an aggres¬ 
sive leadership that brooked no 
delay and no obstacles in the 
maintenance of his aim. 

Egyptian Defences in 
the Sinai 

Q. How were the Egyptian 
defences in the Sinai organised. 
Evaluate them critically. 

Ans. Quantum of Force: As 

no Egyptian accounts of this 
campaign are available, all 
figures suffer from the short¬ 
coming of approximation. 
Various sources assess the 
strength of the Egyptian forces 
in the Sinai as 4 Egyptian In¬ 
fantry Divisions, and I Armuor- 
ed Brigade plus. Out of this 
force, on the threat of Anglo- 
French intervention, 2 Infantry 
Divisions and 2 Armoured Regi¬ 
ments were withdrawn for the 
defence of the Delta. 

Key Defences Held: The 
main defences were based on the 
irregular triangle of El Arish— 
Rafah—Abu Ageila. The total 
strength of the troops was 
approximately 40,000. 

Formation 

One Brigade and Div. HQ 

One Battalion 

One Brigade plus 

Frontier Force (only for patrolling) 


Coy and pi posts 
One Battalion plus 


The Battle of Abu Ageila 

Q. Abu Ageila was one of the 
main battles in which the Egyp¬ 
tians gave the Israelis strong resis¬ 
tance. Give details of this 
battle and evaluate the Israeli 
victory critically. 

Ans. ( Refer to Map) Abu 
Ageila had been developed into 
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a strong military outpost on the 
Central Axis, as this was the 
nodal point to the communi¬ 
cation?, converging on that large 
village. It controlled the com¬ 
munications to eastern Sinai. 
(see map). 

Egyptian defences: The 

main Egyptian defences were 
based on the irregular triangle 
formed by El Arish - Rafah— 
Abu Ageila. Abu Ageila, with 
its control of land communi¬ 
cations was as important as the 
Mitla Pass. 

Troops: The strength of 
troops in the Egyptian defences 
has not been spelt out in exact 
detail. Some sources have put 
it down to Brigade plus; others 
say it was equal to about three 
brigades with supporting arms 

Defences: The Abu Ageila 
defence complex was the stron¬ 


gest of the defensive position 
in the Sinai. It consisted of— 

(a) Kusscima road junction 
complex and (Umm Kalef or 
main position) 

(b) Abu Ageila complex in¬ 
cluding the Dam position and 
Hospital position. 

Chronological sequence of 
Battle: For easy reference, the 
sequence of events has been 
outlined on a D day basis. 
This must be read in conjunc¬ 
tion with the map. A critical 
evaluation of each action will 
be made later. 

A very important factor to 
be kept in mind is that the 
withdrawal order was given to 
the Egyptian force from their 
highest Headquarters because 
of the imminent threat posed 
by the Anglo-French ultimatum. 


0 plus 4 (1 November): (a) 
Armoured Brigade captured the' 
position at Bir Rod Salmi. 

(A) 37 Armoured Brigade after 
stout resistance captured the Con¬ 
cealed Position. 

D phis 5 (2 November): (a) 36 
Armoured Brigade occupied the main 
position without casualties because 
the Egyptians had been ordered to 
withdraw and had done so on 1/2 
November-night. 

(b) 7 Infantry Brigade advanced 
towards Somailia. 

Mistakes made by the Israelis: 

(a) Frontal attacks: The 
obsession with frontal attacks in 
the sanguine hope that the 
Egyptians would flee cost the 
Israelis many casualties. They 
did this on 30 and 31 October 
through the Kusseima Pass and 
37 Armoured Brigade against 
the Eastern position. Encircl¬ 
ing movements as ordered by 
General Dayan paid dividends. 


Israeli Attacking Force (Group 38) 
Formations 
7 Armoured Brigade 
37 Armoured Bridgade* 

4 Infantry Brigade 


Tasks 

Abu Ageila complex of def. 
Umm Katef (Main position). 
Sabka and Kusseima complex. 


•Noth: —Prefer Dayan to O’ Ballance on the composition of Israeli troops 
and make a note of it for the examiner. 


(b) Coordination’. Because 
of speed, which has its own 
virtue, the attack of 37 Armour¬ 
ed Brigade failed because two 
regiments could not coordi¬ 
nate with the right hand regi¬ 
ment. 


D Day Sequence 

D plus 2 (30 Oct.): 4 Infantry 
Brigade contacted the Sabka position 
early after midnight and found that 
the covering troops from there had 
withdrawn. They then attacked the 
Kusseima position under cover of 
heavy artillery fire and captured it 
after suffering casualties. 

7 Armoured Brigade then went 
through the Kusseima Pass and 
attacked the Egyptian defences there 
frontally, hoping to have an easy 
victory like the 4 Inf. Bde. 

A probing force recceing the 
flanks reported that the Daika Pass 
(see map ) was not held. It was here 
that the Chief of Staff, General Dayan 
who bad moved right forward for 
this key battle, immediately changed 
the plan and gave orders for the force 
to make a hook through it and 
debouch on the western side of the 
Abu Ageila defensive complex. 

D plus 3 (31 October): (a) 8 
Armoured Brigade attack on the 
Abu Ageila position from the West 
succeeded. 

(b) “S" Battalion attacking the 


Dam Position captured it in the 
evening. 

(c) 37 Armoured Brigade attack 
on the eastern position, including the 
one with two of the Regiments up 
failed. 

(d) 7 Armoured Brigade captured 
Bir Hasana. 


(c) Reconnaissance: This was 
obviously not adequate as the 
concealed position was not 
catered for and this resulted in 
heavy casualties on the Israeli 
side. This went to the credit 
of the Egyptians. (Students 
must list all the points where 


Battle of Abu Ageila 
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ins did well to get 
J view, as all the battle 
are Israeli or Western 
. do not give a balanced 

ssment from the military 
Atxl of view.) 

(d) Radio communication: 
This failed between 7 and 37 
Armoured Brigades, thus mak¬ 
ing for lack of coordination in 
the attacks. It also failed bet¬ 
ween the Battalion and the 
Brigade during the “S” Bat¬ 
talion attack. 

Reasons for Israeli success: 

(а) Constant aggressive pres¬ 
sure. 

(б) When held up by fire 
and artillery DFs, they pressed 
home the attack. 

(c) Full use was made of 
the threat of Anglo-French 
intervention, knowing that the 
Egyptian troops would be cal¬ 
led back for the defence of the 
Delta. 

(d) Concentration of forces 
at the point of attack. 

(e) When junior leaders 
were in doubt, they pressed 
forward and did not look over 
their shoulders for detailed 
orders. 


The Battle of Rafah 


Q. Evaluate the battle of 
Rafah by the Northern Task 
Force and their subsequent 
advance to El Arish and Kantara. 

Ans. Background: Rafah 
was the key to the Gaza Strip. 
Once this fell, the Gaza Strip 
forces could be isolated. The 
Egyptians had developed this 
into a strongly defended sector, 
with an infantry brigade re¬ 
inforced by anti-tank mines and 
wire obstacles. 

The Egyptian troops at 
Rafah consisted of 5 Infantry 
Brigade with (i) Two regular 
Battalions 07} One Palestinian 
Battalion (til) Two National 
Guards Battalions (:v) 12 
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Archers; and (v) In direct sup¬ 
port—one field artillery batta¬ 
lion, and one squadron of 
tanks—later withdrawn to El 
Arish. 

Organization of the Egyp¬ 
tian Defences: (a) All localities 
were well-sited and mutually 
supporting with MMG fire and 
artilleiy DFs. (b) The flanks of 
the Brigade-defended sector were 
well-protected. (c) Anti-tank 
mines and wire obstacles were 
put up on the likely enemy 
approaches. 

Israeli Plan of Attack (Refer 
to Map 2). 

1st Infantry Brigade: 1600 
hours on 31 October the In¬ 
fantry Brigade attacked defend¬ 
ed positions A, F and G. The 
Infantry captured A position 
and with the cooperation of 
27 Armoured Brigade F and 
G positions fell. 

27 Armoured Brigade: The 
armoured Brigade launched its 
attack against F and H defend¬ 
ed localities at 0400 hours on 
1 November, and captured 
them. Later they overwhelmed 
the other defended localities 
as indicated on the map. 

Salient features of the attack 
on Rafah: 

(a) Armour-Infantry Co-ope¬ 
ration: This was very success¬ 
fully achieved in reducing the 
defended localities considering 
that the latter were protected 
by anti-tank mines and wire. 

(b) Close air support : This 
was effectively used to soften 
up the positions and to take on 
the A vehicles and the soft 
vehicles pulling out. Air supe¬ 
riority in the battle zone is a 
battle-winning factor of over¬ 
riding importance. The Egyp¬ 
tian Air force had been kept 
back for the anticipated Anglo- 
French strike. 

(c) Naval fire support: This 
was very effectively used as the 
defended sector was within the 


range of the naval guns. This 
was used as preparatory bom¬ 
bardment, and was effectively 
coordinated. 

(d) Flank attacks: Flank 
attacks on F and G positions 
paid dividends and reduced 
those defences with minimum 
casualties. 

Reasons for swift surrender: 
One again it is hard to give 
an objective assessment of the 
actual orders given to the defen¬ 
ding troops. It can be presum¬ 
ed that they were ordered to 
withdraw for the defence of the 
Delta and Cairo after having 
inflicted heavy casualties on the 
Israelis by their fire power and 
artillery. 

The whole complexion of 
the battle might have changed 
if the Egyptians had fought to 
the last man and the last round, 
and if the Egyptian Air Force 
had put up a fight. 


The Battle of 
Sharm El Sheik 


Q. Critically assess the 
battle of Sharm El Sheik and the 
Israeli success therein. 

Ans. Background: In the 

overall Israeli strategic plan, 
one of the aims was to open up 
the Straits of Tiran. This 
could only be done by the 
capture of Sharm-el-Sheik 
which dominated these Straits 
and the Gulf of Akaba. (See 
maps). 

Egyptian defences: Some 
sources have assessed Egyptian 
strength as a battalion plus 
defended area protected by 
mines and wires. Others have 
described it as a two-battalion 
defended sector. 

Israeli Force and Task: The 
Eastern Task Force of 9 In¬ 
fantry Brigade and attached 
troop was given the task of 
moving along the West coast 
and capturing Sharm-el-Sheik. 
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Chronological Sequence of 
Advance: The approach march 
itself was a great achievement 
as there was no proper road and 
. the going over rocky and desert 
' terrain was an endurance test 
for the men and the tanks. This 
s is how they advanced day by day. 

30 October—Brigade started the 102 
mile approach inarch. 


31 October— Oasis of Furtaga taken. 

1 November—Listening post of 

Dahab occupied without resis¬ 
tance, 

2 November—Listening post of Nakeb 

occupied without resistance. 
Twenty miles south of Nakeb 
was the strongly defended area 
of Sharm el Sheik. 

4 November—Attack launched. Suc¬ 
cessful on 3 November. 


did. When they put in flank 
attacks supported by their air 
force and artillery, the position 
fell. 

The Battle of Mitla Pass 

Q. Critically evaluate the 
battle of Mitla Pass. 


Israeli Plan: 

Task Force 
Eastern 


Western 


Units Axis Aims 

9 Infantry fide. Ras El-Nakeb To cany out 
—Qahab— Sharm a pincer move 
El Sheik down East coast 

and capture 
Sharm El Sheik. 

lattalion ex Ras Sudar—El To form the Wes- 


Battalion ex Ras Sudar—El 

292 Para Bde. Tur—Sharm El 

Sheik 


tern pincer for 
the above attack 


Attack on Sharm el Sheik: 
On 4 November, 9 Infantry 
Brigade attacked the covering 
troops on the position and 
overpowered them. The main 
attack was scheduled for 0330 
hours on 5 November. This 
attack failed due to heavy and 
accurate mortar and artillery 
lire, and coordinated MMG fire. 
The Israelis pulled back. 

A company executed a wide 
encircling movement and found 
that the eastern portion of the 
defences was not held. Once 
this became known, the Israeli 
Commander felt that this posi¬ 
tion could at best be lightly 
held, and that the Egyptians 
.were using their mortars and 
artillery to hold off the attack. 
A frontal attack with 6 com- 


( b ) The Egyptian Navy 
should have been used to dis¬ 
rupt the Israeli LCMs giving 
supplies to the attacking force 
en route. 

(c) Covering positions at 
Oasis and the Track Junction. 

( d ) Denying para landing 
at El Tur by the Para Battalion. 

Israeli Mistakes: The whole 
advance and their supply by 
sea was commendable. But 
with their air superiority and 
with their naval LCMs not 
being touched at all, they faced 
no resistance. The main point 
against them was their resort¬ 
ing to frontal attacks, and suf¬ 
fering the casualties that they 

Battle 


Ans. Background: The 
Milta Pass position was the 
key to the southern portion of 
Central Sinai. It is the nodal 
point for the line of communi¬ 
cations for supplies and re¬ 
inforcements for the southern 
and central sectors. This pass 
is approximately 42 miles from 
the Suez Canal in the line of 
Cairo. With the capture of this 
key point, further operations 
on the Southern flank could be 
protected. 

Egyptian Defences: The 
Mitla Pass position was a 
Brigade plus position with pre¬ 
viously prepared positions for 
five battalions. (These have 
been indicated on the map). 
Two Egyptian battalions reach¬ 
ed before the strike force of the 
Israeli para-drop, but the other 
battalions were coming on later 
and in the process, suffered 
heavy casualties from air strikes. 
All of them, however, reached 
their previously prepared posi¬ 
tions. 

of Rafah 


panies was launched on halt 
tracks blit this failed. Close 
air support was demanded and 
was effective. Coordinated with 
the para battalion attack on the 
southern defences, the attack 
%as finally successful by 0900 
hours on 5 November. 

Critical Evaluation: 

Egyptian Mistakes: (a) The 
Israeli pincers should have 
been constantly attacked and 
harassed in their long approach 
jarch. But the Egyptian Air 
Force was kept tied down keep- 
°g in view the Anglo-French 
■hreat. 
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Israeli Plan of attack: Bri¬ 
gade X (the Airborne Brigade) 
was given the task of securing 
the Mitla Pass with its four 
battalions and attached troops. 
1 Para Battalion was to be para- 
dropped at the eastern entrance 
to the pass, and the rest were 
to link up. 

Chronological sequence 
D Day (20 Oct.): 

1700 hours —1 Para Battalion dropped 
4000 yards east of the defile due 
to pilot error of the DZ. 

—2000 hours —Parker Monument 
Area secured by 1 Para Battalion. 

30 October: 

1200 hours —Egyptian troops go into 
defended positions at the 
Western entrance to the Pass. 

Two Egyptian battalions in 
their prepared defences. Israeli 
Para Battalion sends out 
fighting patrols, digs in and 
establishes road blocks. MMOs 
sited and coordinated. 

Egyptians occupy dug-in 
positions dominating the Hi tan 
Defile. 

2230 hours —Rest of the Para Brigade 
arrive. 

31 October: 

0900 hours —5th Egyptian Battalion 
strafed as it came up to take 
positions. It suffered casualties 
but got into position, by D 
plus 1—30 October. 

(Other two Battalions of the 
Para Brigade had captured 
Kuntiila, El Thamed and Nakel 
on their approach to Mitla 
Pass). 

The Para Bde. go into hasty 
defence. 

1 November: 

1100 hours —One Egyptian battalion 
arrives as reinforcement from 
Bir Gifgafa. 

1400 hows —Gen. Dayan who came 
forward in an Air OP aircraft 
ordered a recce, force of two 
companies in half tracks to 
enter the Defile. Inspite of 
heavy casualties, they captured 
the Western end of the defile. 

1600 hours —Egyptian air strike 
inflicts casualties on Israeli 
Brigade. 

1615 hours —Coordinated Israeli 
attack on the Northern Ridge 
and Southern Ridge. 

1900 hours —After more than 2 hours 
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of hard fighting. Defile secured 
and Mitla Pass sealed. 

A Critical Evaluation of the 
Battle for Mitla Pass 

Maintenance of the aim: 
The aim given to the Para 
Brigade was not deviated from 
and inspite of reverses, the 
Brigade pressed on to seal off 
the key position of the Mitla 
Pass even though their original 
DZ was wrongly located by 
pilot error. 

Surprise : The Israelis had 
obviously achieved surprise. 
Otherwise, had the Egyptians 
known their intention of para- 
dropping, they would have 
moved their troops into pre¬ 
viously dug-in positions and 
struck at the paratroops during 
the landing stage, before they 
could re-group on the ground, 
when they are most vulnerable. 

Concentration: The Israelis 
achieved this at the point of 
attack. Otherwise, they could 
not have taken on defending 
troops who had an overall 
numerical superiority over them. 

Cooperation: Cooperati on 
with the Air Force needs special 
mention, firstly in the dropping 
of one complete battalion and 
then in the close support so 
effectively given. 

Miscellaneous Points : With 
the benefit of hindsight, one 
can see that if the para battalion 
commander had made a recon- 
naisance in force immediately 
after having landed and re¬ 
grouped, it would have made the 
final attack easy as all troops 
had not taken up their positions. 

As a corollary, the Egyp¬ 
tian battalions which had come 
into position should have struck 
at the para battalion who were 
just re-grouping and could be 
made to suffer heavy casualties. 
The Egyptian Air Force which 
was later used could have in¬ 
flicted casualties in this open 
desert. 


Role of Israeli Air Force 
and Navy 

Q. Give in outline the part 
played by the Israeli Air Fore 
and the Navy in this campaign. 

Ans. Restrictions seem io 
have been imposed on the 
Israeli Air Force in the initial 
stages of the battle, when they 
should have been used in the 
classical tradition for striking 
at the Egyptian Air Force and 
for interdiction. The Israeli 
strategists were probably ex¬ 
pecting a massive air strike at 
their air bases and were holding 
their planes in readiness to 
take the Egyptians on from 
home bases. 

The Israeli Air Force was 
thus mainly used in the close 
support role, which certainly 
helped the Army. In outline 
the Air Force was used as under 
in this role: 

(а) Para Drop at Mitla 
Pass: This was achieved ins¬ 
pite of the Egyptian planes 
being within 3 minutes’ flying 
distance from the DZ—a very 
hazardous proposition for trans¬ 
port aircraft. 

(б) Interdiction on D plus 1: 

Two Egyptian Brigades being 
sent as reinforcements from the 
Delta to Mitla and Abu Ageila 
were struck and heavy'casualtie* 
were inflicted on them. The 
Egyptian Air Force remained 
on the ground to ward off a 
possible Anglo-French threat 

(c) D plus 2 (31 October): 
(/) Flew in close support role 
to the Para Brigade in its attack 
on Mitla Pass. 

07) Interdiction missionsj 
against all moving tanks 
infantry reinforcements of thej 
Egyptians coming up. 

(iff) Dog-fights with Egyf 
tian fighters which came into| 
the air for the first time. 

(d) 4 and 5 November:! 

Close support for the Eastern j 
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id Western thrusts against 
idrm-el-Sheik. 

m+m 

The Kill: Israeli claims were 
Migs, 8 Vampires, and 2 
eteors shot down. They 
knitted losing 2 Jets and 2 
jht Air OP aircraft. 

Conclusion: The achieve- 
ents of the Israeli Air Force 
close support role for the 
ound forces were commend- 
>le. If it had been used for 
terdiction and striking at the 
anes on the ground as had 
:en done in the last war, they 
ould have achieved more. 

rneli Navy in the Campaign 

The Israeli navy was small 
\d played a limited role in the 
impaign. Yet in the support 
iey gave, they deserved to be 
“mmended, especially since the 
^^'tn navy was far more 
* .ul. 

Organisation: One Squadron 
-ACRE, one Squadron— 
AIFA and one Squadron— 
LATH. These consisted of 
estroyers, Corvettes, MTBs 
nd LCMs. 

Naval Support to Army: (a) 

•n the night of 31 October/1 
lovember, four LCMs which 
ad been stealthily brought 
verland from Haifa, reached 
tath. Irt the morning, they 
Hacked the Egyptian frontier 
ost of Taba and captured it 
'ith a landing party. This held 
lie eastern task force. 

(6) The naval guns softened 
the defences of Rafah on 
night of 31 October/1 
vember from 0200 to 0245 
irs. The disadvantage here 
> that the attack could have 
e in earlier had this support 
been called for, but it 
mitely helped. 

Naval Operations: (a) The 
acli Navy patrolled the Medi- 
ranean effectively. 

(b) When the Egyptian ship 
al raided and shelled Haifa 
night 30/31 Oct, the Israeli 
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destroyers Eilat and Jaffa 
shelled it, chased it and towed 
it back to Haifa. A very credi¬ 
table achievement in the only 
naval confrontation. 

(c) The Egyptian Navy did 
not even carry out a raid as 
they were kept in readiness for 
the Anglo-French landings. 

Lessons Learnt from the 
Campaign 

Q. What were the major 
lessons learnt from Israeli cam¬ 
paign of 1956? 

Ans. The more important 
lessons which could be usefully 
learnt from the Israeli campaign 
of 1956 were: 

Planning: Israeli strategic 
planning was very clear and the 
selection and maintenance of 
the aim was always adhered to. 
The Northern, Central, Southern 
and subsidiary thrusts were 
independent of each other, 
though in the actual execution 
they were found to be inter¬ 
dependent. 

Perhaps the planning did 
not cater for reserves, which 


would have been sorely needed 
if the Egyptians were not 
fighting with one hand tied 
behind their backs, because of 
the threat of Anglo-French 
intervention. 

Leadership: The leadership 
at the junior level, especially 
of the tank commanders was 
praiseworthy. Their zeal to 
press on regardless of casualties 
is worth emulating. At the top, 
Gen. Dayan epitomised the 
drive and zeal of the higher 
commanders. He was always 
at the point of decision. 

Mobility and Offensive 
Action: On critical analysis, 
this campaign demonstrates 
tank mobility and speed of 
offensive action par excellence. 
Swift moves and outflanking 
hooks in classical armour em¬ 
ployment, combined with flexi¬ 
bility of planning and execution 
when some attacks fail provide 
the student of military history 
with much food for thought. 
The mobility and momentum 
maintained by the Israeli army 
on all the three major axes 
deserves careful study. 
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Morale and faith in the 
cause: What better example 
could there be for students of 
military science to see a nume¬ 
rically inferior force maintain¬ 
ing the offensive throughout 
with faith in their cause and 
confidence in their leadership. 

Physical fitness and training: 
Even though the Israeli Army 
in peace is in nucleus form, 
everyone keeps fit, and the 
training schedules as outlined 
by Yigal AUon in his book 
Making of the Israeli Army 
should be studied by all army 
officers. 

Administration: This is a 
double-edged weapon. Though 
the Israeli administrative set¬ 
up was pared down to the mini¬ 
mum, in a protracted conflict 
they would have been let down. 
The complete dependence on a 
number of civilian agencies for 
repair and recovery and for 


transport was precarious, but needs study. Perhaps Jt wa 
it did not have any adverse because the Chief of Staff am 
effects in a short conflict. trolled all the three service 

that such dose and effectiv 
Cooperation: The way cooperation was possible—at 

Israel’s Navy, Air Force and example that all Armies cat 
Army formations co-operated emulate. 

G.K. TEST (Contd. from page 330) 

constitutional amendments The elections were held oi 
necessary to secure social jus- schedule and by and large in 
tice, protecting the rights and peaceful manner. The verdic 
interests of minorities, expan- given by the people went over 
sion of the public sector, whelmingly in favour of thi 
nationalisation of import-ex- Ruling Congress. In a land 
port trade etc. As against this, slide victory, it was able t« 
the opposition parties, parti- secure 350 seats out of 515 
cularly those with rightist lean- This gave it a comfortable two 
ings, took their stand on a thirds majority in the Lo - ' 
widely decentralised economic Sabha. The results confounde 
order, a simplified licensing and all political prophets many o 
tax structure, guaranteed pro- whom had expressed fears tha 
tection of fundamental rights no single political party wouh 
and civil liberties, enhancing be able to secure an absolut 
the status of the judiciary, majority and as a consequerf 
convening a new Constituent the Central government wr 
Assembly etc. become weak and unstable. 


Readers 9 Questions Answered (Contd. from page 341) 


N first demonstration of televi¬ 
sion as we know it today, by 
electrically transmitting moving 
pictures in half-tones. The 
system reached a certain stage 
of perfection in 1935, but 
improvements continue to be 
made and it is difficult to say 
that it has been perfected even 
today. 

Prem Dahiya, Sonepat 

Q. Kindly explain: (/) 
Bamboo curtain (ii) Rapporteur 
(rtf) 5-star hotel (iv) KGB. 

Ans. ( i ) Bamboo curtain: 
refers to the restrictions im¬ 
posed by Communist China on 
visits to that country and the 
strict censorship it has im- 

E osed on news of what is 
appening in China being re¬ 
ported to the outside world. 

(ii) Rapportenf: A person 
who acts as a liaison man in a 
meeting, keeping contacts alive. 

(iii) 5-Stpr Hotel: It is a 
figure of speech used in men¬ 


tioning a hotel that has all the 
facilities a traveller or tourist 
may ordinarily require. 


eased 


(iv) K.G.B. is the expanded 
form of Komitet Gosudarstven- 
noi Bezopastnosti. It is the 
name of the Russian secret 
service. 

C. Chandrasekhar Rao, 
Srikalahasti 


out for “hare-braine 
scheming” and violation of th 
principle of collective rule. Man 
Russians had felt disillusione 
with his leadership because the 
looked. upon nim as the im 
who had devalued the Roubl 
reduced the size of privai 
kitchen gardens, and" in who:* 
time agricultural productic 
went down. 


Q. Why didn’t the Soviet 
Union accord state honour to 
N.S. Khrushchev at the time 
of his funeral? Had he done 
any harm to his nountry? If- 
so, kindly give illustrations. 

Ana, N.S. Khrushchev: 
who had been the most powerful 
man in the Soviet Union from 
1958 to 1964 was given a quiet, 
private burial because the Rus¬ 
sians did not seek to make a 
hero of him. When he retired 
in October, 1964, it was officially 
given out that he had to leave 
Because of failing health. But 
as a matter of fact he had been 


S. Jawaid Irfan, Aligarh 

Q. Where are the follo\ 
ing manufactured in Indie 

(i) Crackers (ii) Fiat Cars (it 
B.S.A. bicycles (iv) Railwi 
Diesel Locomotives (v) Optit 
glass (W) Boilers for powi 
houses (v:7) Supersonic plar 
(viti) Mica splittings (ix) Tan 
for the Army (x) Watches. 

Ans. (/) Sivakasi in A 

(ii) Bombay (iff) Madras ( 
Varanasi (v) Durgapur (vi) Ti^j 
chirapalli (vrt) Nasik, Korf “ 
Hyderabad (viii) Jhutnri Te 
(ix) Avadi (x) Bangalore al 
Srinagar. 
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